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Communications  and  Cases. 


VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 
CONVERSAZIONE. 

A  MEETING  from  which  we  anticipate  most  important 
results  was  held  by  the  council  and  members  of  the  Veteri¬ 
nary  Medical  Association,  on  Monday,  December  16th,  for 
the  purpose  of  inaugurating  the  introduction  of  the  micro¬ 
scopes  and  apparatus  for  minute  investigation  which  have  been 
purchased  for  the  use  of  the  association. 

Nearly  the  whole  class  of  students  attended  the  meeting, 
which  was  supported  by  the  Principal  and  Professors  of  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College,  and  in  addition  by  influential 
members  of  the  medical  and  veterinary  professions.  Among  the 
visitors  were  Dr.  Steele,  of  Guy^s  Hospital ,  the  President  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons ;  W.  Field,  Esq., 
John  Field,  Esq.,  C.  Lowe,  Esq.,  J.  Woodger,  Esq.,  F.  T. 
Stanley,  Esq.,  J.  R.  Cox,  Esq.,  H.  Batt,  Esq. 

The  President  of  the  Society,  Professor  Simonds,  in 
opening  the  proceedings,  adverted  to  the  object  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  and  stated  that  as  Professor  Brown  had  kindly  promised  to 
give  a  demonstration  upon  the  subject  of  the  use  of  the 
microscope,  he  would  therefore  content  himself  with  requesting 
that  gentleman  to  explain  the  construction  of  the  instrument, 
and  the  manner  of  its  employment. 

Professor  Brown  then  addressed  the  meeting,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  observations  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of 
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microscopic  inquiry  to  veterinary  science^  wliicli  offers  so 
rich  a  field  for  investigation ;  he  next  explained  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  microscope,  both  simple  and  compound,  and  after¬ 
wards  proceeded  to  demonstrate  the  process  of  preparing 
specimens  for  examination,  and  pointed  out  the  manner  of 
focussing  the  instrument  and  arranging  the  light,  concluding 
by  urging  upon  the  meeting  the  desirability  of  becoming  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  methods  of  manipulating  the  microscope  during 
the  time  of  their  pupilage,  when  opportunities  were  afforded 
them  to  acquire  the  elements  of  sciences  which  may  be 
advantageously  pursued  in  the  future. 

Besides  the  microscopes  belonging  to  the  association,  a 
large  number  of  instruments  and  preparations  were  furnished 
by  Mr.  Collins,  and  also  by  Mr.  Heath,  and  much  interest 
was  evinced  in  the  various  forms  of  microscopes,  and  the 
many  very  beautiful  preparations  which  were  exhibited.  The 
meeting  was  altogether  so  successful  that  we  hope  we  shall 
be  called  upon  to  assist  at  many  such  gatherings,  which  cannot 
but  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  profession,  by  cultivating 
a  taste  for  the  higher  branches  of  the  veterinary  art,  and 
stimulating  a  desire  for  those  minute  investigations  whieh 
may  now  be  pursued  with  so  much  less  expenditure  of  time  and 
trouble  than  were  formerly  required,  in  consequence  of  the 
imperfect  means  of  observation  which  were  then  at  hand. 


POPULAB  EBRORS  CONNECTED  WITH  VETE- 

BINARY  MEDICINE. 

By  W.  Ernes,  M.B.C.V.S.,  London. 

One  of  the  most  serious  of  the  popular  errors  connected 
with  Veterinary  Medicine  is  that  of  preventing  a  horse  from 
lying  down  when  suffering  from  an  attack  of  colic.  This  is 
done  from  a  mistaken  notion  that  by  allowing  him  to  do  so 
and  to  roll  he  might  twist  his  intestines,  but  it  remains  to  be 
proved  that  this  does  not  occur  in  horses  which  have  not  lain 
down,  or  even  before  they  have  attempted  to  lie  down.  The 
late  Mr.  E.  Braby  put  this  to  the  test  many  years  ago.  A 
horse  was  brought  to  his  infirmary  suffering  from  colic.  The 
driver  had  carefully  prevented  the  animal  from  lying  down, 
and  was  walking  it  about  hurriedly  with  the  same  view.  Mr. 
Braby,  acting  under  the  same  idea,  ordered  the  horse  to  be 
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put  in  the  treviss,  where  under  proper  treatment  he  was 
allowed  to  remain  until  he  died,  when,  strange  to  say,  at 
the  autopsy,  a  twisted  gut  was  found  to  have  been  the 
cause  of  death.  The  great  anxiety  evinced  by  the  suffering 
animal  to  lie  down  shows  the  relief  given  by  the  recum¬ 
bent  position.  There  is,  moreover,  always  in  these  cases, 
a  tendency  for  lying  on  the  back,  which  may,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  tend  rather  to  facilitate  the  untwisting  of  the  gut, 
and  taking  advantage  of  this,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fix  the 
animal  in  that  position  by  means  of  ropes  attached  to  the  feet 
and  the  beams,  or  by  trusses  of  straw  placed  against  the  sides, 
and  I  flatter  myself  I  have  by  that  saved  a  few  cases,  the  dia¬ 
gnosis  of  which  was  unmistakably  that  of  intussusception,  or 
twisted  gut. 

Another  error  is  cutting  out  the  lampas,  as  it  is  vulgarly 
called,  which  is  usually  done  with  a  red-hot  iron.  Young 
horses,  in  which  the  incisors,  as  a  rule,  are  short,  and 
in  consequence  the  palate  prominent,  are  said  to  have  the 
lampas  as  soon  as  they  evince  a  loss  of  appetite,  and  if 
a  sensible  practitioner  refuses  to  cut  or  burn  them,  the 
horse  is  taken  to  a  farrier,  who  is  always  ready  with  his  hot 
iron  to  perform  this  useless  and  cruel  operation,  which  needs 
no  comment  of  mine  to  show  the  absurdity  of. 

Another  great  abuse  is  that  of  diuretics,  which  are  con¬ 
stantly  administered,  either  in  the  shape  of  balls,  or  nitrate 
of  potass  in  the  animals^  food.  Being  sedatives  they  weaken 
the  animal,  and  moreover  they  not  unfrequently  bring  on 
disease  of  the  kidneys.  A  horse  in  usual  health  requires  no 
medicine  of  any  kind,  and  all  balls,  whether  cordial,  cough, 
condition,  or  alterative,  are  to  be  condemned,  as  they  only 
tend  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  coachman,  groom,  and  apothe¬ 
cary.  Further,  serious  injury  has  often  been  caused  by  the 
administration  of  balls.  The  resistance  offered  by  the  horse 
when  in  good  health  is  very  great,  and  if  the  tongue  is 
forcibly  held,  it  has  sometimes  been  pulled  clean  out ;  at 
others  it  has  been  so  injured  that  amputation  of  the  organ  has 
become  necessary.  A  short  time  ago  I  had  a  case  where  the 
tongue  had  been  forcibly  pulled  by  a  farrier  while  the  animal 
reared  in  resistance ;  mortification  being  imminent  I  had  to 
cut  off  two  thirds  of  it.  The  horse  recovered,  and  fortunately 
did  very  well  afterwards. 

The  periodical  bleeding  and  balling  of  horses  in  vogue  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  is  now  honoured  more  in  the  breach 
than  the  observance. 

Firing,  to  strengthen  the  limbs  in  race  horses  and  hunters, 
so  much  in  repute  with  trainers,  hunting  and  stud  grooms. 
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has  fortunately  for  the  poor  animals  gone  out  of  fashion_,  and 
the  natural  bandage^  as  it  was  designated^  is  dispensed  with. 
Firing  is  at  best  but  a  very  questionable  remedy,  and  has 
long  since  been  discarded  from  humane  practice. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  give  medicine  in  the  shape  of  balls  to 
neat  cattle,  as  from  their  shape  and  specific  gravity  they  will 
fall  into  the  rumen,  where  they  remain  inert  until  returned 
to  the  mouth  in  the  act  of  rumination,  when  they  are  rejected 
by  the  animal  on  account  of  their  unpleasant  taste. 

Worming  of  dogs  is  another  absurd  and  cruel  operation, 
the  supposed  worm  being  part  of  the  ligament  under  the 
tongue  which  enables  the  dog  to  lap.  It  is  possible  that  the 
dog  for  a  time,  while  the  tongue  is  sore  from  the  operation, 
may  desist  from  gnawing  objects,  but  as  this  disposition  in 
young  dogs  is  from  the  effects  of  dentition,  they  will  begin  it 
again  when  the  soreness  of  the  tongue  has  passed  ofP. 

With  this  we  may  class  another  absurd  practice — the 
removal  of  the  horny  pellicle  at  the  end  of  the  tongue  of 
fowls,  to  cure  the  so-called  ^^pip.^^  The  swelling  of  the 
tongue  is  only  the  symptom  of  an  internal  affection,  which 
cannot  be  cured  by  this  stupid  operation.  We  can  only 
regret  that  the  maladies  to  which  fowls  are  subject  are  not 
more  studied,  as  the  rearing  of  poultry  becomes  daily  of  more 
importance,  and  might  be  made  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
branches  of  rural  economy. 

I  have  not  alluded  to  the  nicking  of  horses’  tails,  and  the 
cropping  of  dogs’  ears  and  tails.  The  former,  fortunately,  is 
now  almost  forgotten,  and  the  latter  being  vivisection  with  a 
vengeance,  ought  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  the  “  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.” 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  SOUNDNESS.” 

By  R.  H.  Dyer,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Plymouth. 

(Continued from  p.  139,  vol.  xl.) 

Having  taken  what  mav  be  considered  to  be  a  sufficient 

V 

view  of  the  exterior  of  the  subject  under  examination,  it  is 
now  high  time  that  we  set  him  in  motion. 

In  treating  of  the  various  affections  met  with, in  the  limbs, 
which  are  likely  to  produce  lameness,  I  may  not  have  alto¬ 
gether  exhausted  the  subject.  I  am  sure  I  need  not  caution 
the  examiner  that  the  groom  should  run  the  horse  very 
slowly,  and  with  a  long  and  loose  rein ;  just  the  opposite  to 
what  the  horsedealer’s  man  would  do,  if  he  were  selling  an 
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animal.  Very  few  men^  unless  they  have  had  long  training 
in  this  particular  art^  will  carry  out  the  intention  of  the 
examiner  as  to  soundness.  I  know  of  no  other  thing  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  branch  of  our  profession  more  perplexing 
than  this.  The  animal  under  examination,  is  now  permitted 
to  trot  gently,  a  distance  of  some  fifty  yards,  more  or  less. 
The  examiner  should,  if  possible,  have  made  up  his  mind 
previous  to  the  animal  leaving  the  stable,  or  yard,  whether 
to  expect  lameness  or  not.  This,  if  properly  attended  to, 
will  very  much  assist  him  in  his  investigation.  Should  any 
irregularity  of  gait  manifest  itself,  it  is  at  once  said  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  lame.  This  may  be  true  or  otherwise.  It  will,  I  think, 
be  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  horses,  when  allowed  their 
freedom,  will  travel  in  their  natural  manner ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  will  travel  so  as  to  favor  any  infirmity  they  may  have  at 
the  time.  It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  instinct  of 
all  animals  is  so  great,  that,  if  any  disease  be  present  in  any 
portion  of  the  limbs  (and  is  sufficient  to  produce  lameness 
during  the  progressive  movements  of  the  animal),  we  may 
rely  upon  it  that  that  animal  is  in  pain,  not  only  during 
those  movements,  but  continually,  as  well  when  at  rest  as 
when  in  motion. 

There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  about  this ;  but  I  fee 
assured,  every  one,  after  proper  and  mature  reflection,  must 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.  This  statement  opens  up  a 
most  important  question  in  reference  to  the  evidence  given 
by  witnesses  in  prosecutions  instituted  by  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals.''  It  is  sometimes 
asked  of  a  veterinary  witness,  if  such  and  such  an  animal 
(described  as  being  excessively  lame)  suffers  any  pain  ?  Some 
will  answer  in  the  negative  !  Is  it  possible  there  can  be  two 
opinions  upon  such  a  question  ?  If  so,  allow  me  to  ask, 
what  is  lameness  ?  One  person  will  argue  that  lameness  is 
a  peculiar  action  of  a  limb  produced  by  disease,  and  so  on. 
I  am  desirous  of  bringing  this  question  before  the  members 
of  our  common  profession  in  order  that  it  may  be  settled  at 
once.  The  only  true  definition  of  lameness  is,  that  the 
animal  suffers  pain  when  in  motion;  or,  in  other  words, 
“lameness"  and  “pain"  are  synonymous  terms.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert,  that,  if  an  animal  is  lame  when  walked  or 
trotted,  that  that  lameness  or  pain  is  present  also  while  the 
animal  is  at  rest ;  only  in  a  much  less  degree.  It  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  degree  only.  An  animal  to  show  pain  during  a 
slow  walk  must  suffer  indeed,  and,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  as  the  pace  is  increased,  as  a  general  rule,  the  pain  or 
lameness  is  diminished,  simply  because  there  is  less  time  for 
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observation.  Most  of  ns  have  seen  groggy  horses/^  as  they 
have  been  termed_,  on  coming  out  of  their  stalls  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Can  it  be  said  these  animals  were  without  suffering 
when  at  rest  ?  Would  one  not  imagine  that  the  constant 
shifting  of  the  feet  were  indications  of  acute  pain  ?  This  is, 
I  think,  generally  understood.  One  thought  will  often  lead 
us  to  greater  reflection.  In  almost  all  these  cases  the  animahs 
gait  or  action  improves  as  he  goes  on. 

Having  satisfied  ourselves  that  no  lameness  is  present,  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  test  the  animahs  soundness  as  to  his  wind, 
lly  this  trial  we  are  anxious  to  learn  if  the  respiratory  appara¬ 
tus,  and,  the  circulation  of  blood,  are  normal,  or,  in  order.  We 
also  have  the  means  of  gaining  some  information  as  to  the  state 
of  the  limbs,  but  the  main  object  is  to  test  the  wind.  There 
are  various  means  had  recourse  to  by  examiners  as  to  sound¬ 
ness  in  order  to  satisfy  themselves  upon  this  point.  One 
will  merely  canter  the  horse  a  few  yards  in  his  stable  yard ; 
another,  not  having  convenient  premises,  has  recourse  to  the 
road ;  while  a  third  is  not  satisfied  without  taking  the  animal 
into  a  field.  Much  of  this  may  depend  upon  the  class  of 
animal  under  consideration. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  some  metropolitans  are  more  in 
favour  of  a  few  yards  in  their  own  establishments,  than  they 
are  of  the  space  obtained  in  a  field.  They  not  only  prefer 
the  former,  but  aver  that  it  is  far  superior  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  an  animahs  wind.  I  am,  however,  somewhat  sceptical 
upon  this  point. 

I  have  examined  horses  whose  impetuosity  was  so  great 
that  they  required  to  go  a  distance  before  they  would  settle 
down,  and  during  the  time  they  were  fretting  they  would 

pull  double^^  and  ^^make  a  noise.^’  I  have  also  reason  to 
know  that  many  such  animals  are  rejected  as  whistlers^^ 
and  ^^roarers,^^  when  a  little  more  care  on  the  part  of  the 
examiner,  and  a  little  more  space,  would  have  caused  him 
to  come  to  other  conclusions. 

{To  he  continued^ 


THE  VETERINARY  CHARTER. 

By  George  Fleming,  M.  R.C.V.S. 

Gentlemen, — I  much  regret  that  three  months^  absence  in 
Syria  on  a  special  duty  connected  with  the  Abyssinian  expe- 
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dition,  has  prevented  my  seeing  the  more  recent  numbers  of 
your  valuable  journal. 

I  trust,  however,  that  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  ask  your 
permission  to  allow  me  a  brief  space  to  reply  to  a  portion  of 
Professor  DalzelFs  argument  in  favour  of  a  veterinary  charter 
for  Scotland,  which  appeared  in  your  issue  for  November. 
Those  members  of  the  veterinary  profession  who  have  its 
welfare  at  heart,  who  best  know  its  history,  and  the  character 
and  position  of  the  men  who  are  exerting  themselves  to 
obtain  another  charter  (for  which,  I  contend,  there  is  not  the 
least  need),  will  be  best  able  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
doctors  remarks. 

I  only  now  desire  to  refer  to  that  part  of  his  address 
in  which  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  notice  me,  and  to  com¬ 
ment  on  so  much  of  my  letter  in  the  September  number  of 
the  Veterinarian  as  he  thought  applied  to  himself. 

It  must  have  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  those  members 
of  the  profession  who  were  present  when  Dr.  Dalzell  deli¬ 
vered  his  address,  and  who  had  perused  my  paper  on  the 
subject  of  the  proposed  charter,  to  find  that  gentleman 
claiming  for  himself  certain  attributes  I  have  ascribed  to  a 
writer  in  a  Scotch  newspaper,  but  whose  name  I  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  disclose.  Professor  DalzelPs  name  was 
not  once  mentioned  by  me ;  and  if  the  remarks  I  made,  and 
which  were  founded  on  fact,  are  discovered  by  him  to  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  himself,  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  attempt  to  disprove 
them  or  to  admit  them  to  be  correct,  as  I  believe  them  to  be. 

Those  of  your  readers  who  have  read  the  letters  in  the 
Scotch  newspaper  referred  to,  the  comments  supposed  to 
be  written  by  the  editor  of  an  agricultural  journal,  and 
which  were  quoted  in  my  previous  communication,  and  this 
address  of  Dr.  Dalzell,  will,  perhaps,  be  able  to  perceive  a 
strange,  but,  it  may  be,  accidental  likeness.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  they  were  all  composed  by  the  same  individual ;  for, 
though  only  a  portion  of  the  argument  employed  in  Scotland 
for  a  separate  charter  is  retained  in  the  address,  yet  there  is 
a  sameness  of  style,  and  a  unanimity  of  sentiment,  which 
unmistakably  shows  how  remarkably  alike  the  advocates  are 
in  argument  and  disposition.  One  or  two  remarks  in  the 
doctor^s  address  referring  to  me  are  incorrect  in  point  of 
fact,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  no  great  moment. 

I  have  no  desire  whatever  to  insult  any  one  in  connection 
with  this  most  unwise  and,  for  the  veterinary  profession, 
damaging  application  for  another  charter.  So  long  as  its 
apologists  care  for  the  truth,  value  facts,  and  do  not  resort 
to  fiction,  and  do  not  introduce  personalities,  I  am  quite 
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content  to  look  on  at  their  attempts^  satisfied  that  but  little 
harm  will  ensue  to  the  profession.  Certain  I  am_,  however, 
that  its  interests  can  never  be  safe  when  in  the  hands  of 
men  who,  having  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of 
becoming. members  of  the  Hoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons,  suddenly  discover  that  the  body  corporate  is  a  sham, 
has  never  done  any  good,  and  is  incapable  of  effecting  any, 
and  that  veterinary  surgeons  in  England  are  the  deadly 
enemies  of  their  brethren  in  Scotland.  Such  mistaken  state¬ 
ments  I  deem  it  the  duty  of  every  true  friend  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  to  expose  and  contradict. 

If  the  question  of  a  separate  charter  for  Scotland  were 
left  to  be  decided  by  the  whole  of  the  members  of  our 
profession  in  the  three  kingdoms,  but  little  time  would  be 
lost  in  condemning  the  conduct  of  the  few  who  agitate  in 
its  favour ;  and  who  should  remember  that  they  have  done 
nothing  to  aid  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  or 
to  raise  it  to  a  higher  position,  though  there  was  nothing 
whatever  to  prevent  their  doing  so. 

It  would  be  a  relief  could  we  get  the  opinion  of  some  dis¬ 
interested  friend  to  the  movement  for  a  Scotch  charter.  Such 
an  opinion  has  not  yet  been  given,  for  I  must  confess  myself 
to  be  as  little  satisfied  with  that  given  by  Professor  Dalzell 
as  by  those  advanced  in  the  Scotsman  newspaper,  and  also  in 
the  pages  of  the  North  British  Agriculturist,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  but  the  majority  of  your  readers  will  share 
this  feeling. 

The  most  sincere  and  impartial  friend  to  veterinary  science 
Britain  must  hope  that  this  charter  will  not  be  granted ; 
for  with  such  a  feeling  existing  as  now  actuates  some  of 
its  advocates,  I  can  see  nothing  in  the  future  should  it  be 
obtained  but  competition,  jealousy,  ungenerous  words  and 
deeds,  and  everything  calculated  to  make  us  lament  the 
hour  when  Professor  Dick  died. 

I  beg  to  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Yours  faithfully. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  '  Veterinarian.^ 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  MR.  A.  OWLES,  V.S., 
SIXTH  DRAGOONS,  TO  MR.  GARRATT. 

Gentlemen, — Will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  thank  Mr. 
Garratt  for  his  letter  ?  But  as  he  evidently  fails  to  catch  my 
meaning  and  also  misquoted  my  words,  I  wish  briefly  to 
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revert  to  the  subject_,  to  correet  mistakes;  the  more  so 
because  I  believe  Mr.  Garratt  does  not  recognise  a  ^‘^con¬ 
servative  ”  principle  in  preparing  the  foot  of  the  horse  for 
shoeing,  which  it  is  my  desire  to  advocate.  But  before 
doing  so,  let  me  say  a  word  about  Mr.  Garratt^ s  reason  for 
believing  in  the  expansion  of  the  foot.  He  says,  we  all 
know  that  the  foot  may  be  bound  by  the  nails  in  shoeing, 
and  the  animal  not  evince  any  pain  at  the  time,  but  when 
put  to  work  goes  lame.^^  It  does  not  appear  to  me  so  very 
extraordinary,  that  a  horse  with  his  shoe  drawn  on  tight,  so 
as  slightly  to  pinch  the  sensitive  foot,  should,  when  the  con¬ 
cussion  of  work  is  added  to  the  compression  from  the  shoe, 
evince  greater  pain  than  he  did  at  the  time  the  shoe  was 
being  nailed  on,  even  without  the  obsolete  bugbear  of  expan¬ 
sion  at  the  inferior  surface  of  the  wall ;  just  as  another  horse 
when  pricked  may  not  evince  any  pain  for  several  days,  till 
irritation  goes  on  to  inflammation,  &c. 

Mr.  Garratt  thinks  that  when  the  weight  comes  on  the 
foot,  the  frog,  bars,  and  sole,  all  descend.^'’  The  bars  being 
attached  to  a  projection  of  bone  (coffin),  which  bone  is  also 
attached  on  the  other  side  to  the  wall,  it  follows,  that  if  the 
bars  descend,  so  must  the  wall,  unless  there  be  some  opposing 
force.  But  Mr.  Garratt  speaks  of  the  wall  yielding  in 
another  direction ;  thus  he  gives  two  forces  acting  in  con¬ 
trary  directions  upon  the  unyielding  wing  of  the  coffin  bone 
at  the  same  time.  This  is  not  like  nature.  There  are  many 
reasons  besides  guarding  against  pricking,  why  care  should 
be  exercised  in  placing  the  nails  :  they  are  so  many  wedges, 
and  liable  to  injure  the  sensitive  parts  and  split  the  wall,  but 
certainly  not  to  prevent  expansion. 

Mr.  Garratt  is  good  enough  to  say  that  he  agrees  with  me 
as  to  the  necessity  of  having  strong  shoes  for  weight-carrying 
horses;  but  as  I  neither  gave,  nor  implied,  any  opinion 
respecting  horses^  shoes  whatever,  I  cannot  perceive  the 
grounds  for  his  agreement.  Perhaps  Mr.  Garratt  misinter¬ 
preted  my  allusion  to  strong  soled  boots  ”  into  my  advo¬ 
cating  strong  shoes  for  horses ;  whereas  it  was  evident  from 
the  context  I  did  so,  simply  to  show  that  strong  soled  feet  in 
horses  did  not  increase  concussion  as  Mr.  Garratt  appeared 
to  think  was  the  case ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  such  strong 
soles,  bars,  &c.  resisted  concussion.  Mr.  Garratt  misquotes 
me  when  he  makes  me  say  nature  rarely  allows  the  feet  to 
grow  too  strong ;  and  consequently  his  reasoning  about  the 
effects  of  stabling,  diet,  &c.,  falls  to  the  ground,  because  it 
so  happens  that  such  causes  do  not  prevent  the  process  of 
nature  to  which  I  alluded  in  writing,  nature  does  not  allow 
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the  SOLE  (not  feet)  to  grow  too  strong,  slie  gets  rid  of  it  by 
exfoliation  as  required.”  It  is  only  those  who  allow  nature 
to  protect  the  sensitive  foot,  by  refraining  from  mutilating 
the  sole  and  frog  with  the  drawing  knife,  who  can  appreciate 
how  beautifully  nature  does  get  rid  of  the  superfluous  sole 
(stabling  and  diet  notwithstanding),  and  how  entirely  she 
supersedes  the  necessity  for  all  artificial  stopping,  by  retain¬ 
ing  the  natural  moisture  of  the  sole  in  feet  so  treated.  It 
would  not  be  easy  for  such  feet  to  be  bound  in  shoeing.  But 
I  suspect  these  are  effects  as  yet  unknown  to  Mr.  Garratt. 

I  do  not  think  the  mere  fact  that  some  officers  at  out 
quarters  (they  certainly  do  not  generally)  prefer  having  their 
horses  shod  at  a  private  forge,  establishes  a  case  against  any 
system.  We  all  know  that  people  like  to  have  their  pre¬ 
judices  respected,  however  absurd  they  may  be,  even  to  the 
extent  of  thinning  the  sole  till  it  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the 
thumb,  and  of  opening  the  heels  (so  called)  with  the  draw¬ 
ing  knife.  A  man  likes  to  give  directions  about  the  shoeing 
of  his  own  horse ;  therefore,  without  wishing  to  detract  from 
the  claims  of  those  forges  which  enjoy  an  exceptional  reputa¬ 
tion,  I  do  not  think  Mr.  GarraWs  strongest  comments  ” 
any  argument  with  the  initiated. 

Hoping  the  consideration  of  this  subject  may  tend  to 
benefit  our  patients,  by  giving  them  more  horn  between  the 
stones  on  which  they  travel  and  the  sensitive  sole, 

I  remain.  Gentlemen, 

Yours  faithfully. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  ‘  Veterinarian^ 


REPLY  TO  M.R.C.V.S. 

By  W.  Robertson,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Member  of  the  Scottish 
Section  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  Kelso. 

Gentlemen, — In  this  montffis  issue  of  the  Veterinarian 
(December),  there  is  a  communication  from  one  subscribing 
himself  M.R.C.V.S.,  relative  to  the  proposed  Veterinary 
Charter  for  Scotland. 

Respecting  the  nature  of  this  charter  or  the  advantages 
expected  to  be  derived  from  it  by  its  promoters,  I  will  not 
offer  an  opinion,  further  than  by  stating  that  I  have  all  along 
been  of  that  number  who  not  only  did  not  consider  that  a 
separate  charter  for  the  profession  in  Scotland  was  absolutely 
necessary,  but  that  at  the  present  it  was  undesirable ;  even 
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considering  that  the  present  body  corporate^,  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Veterinary  Surgeons^  was  amply  sufficient  for  and 
adequate  to  a  much  more  advanced  state  of  Veterinary  Medi¬ 
cine  than  we  have  as  yet  attained  to. 

Stilly  while  holding  this  opinion^  I  have  also  been  of  the 
belief  that  did  the  veterinary  practitioners_,  or  the  patrons  of 
veterinary  medicine  in  Scotland,  emphatically  demand  a 
separate  charter  of  incorporation,  they  had  a  perfect  right  to 
its  obtainment,  however  much  I,  or  others  with  me,  might 
differ  in  opinion  from  them  as  to  the  expediency  in  present 
circumstances  of  their  asserting  this  right. 

It  is  not  with  regard  to  the  views  entertained  by 
M.R.C.V.S.  respecting  either  the  nature  of  the  proposed 
charter,  or  what  it  will  virtually  accomplish  for  the  profession 
that  I  have  any  fault  to  find.  My  special  object  in  now  ad¬ 
dressing  you  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  writer  of  the 
article  referred  to,  to  that  part  of  his  communication  where, 
after  remarking  that  had  it  not  been  for  such  substantialities 
as  buildings  and  endowments  in  connection  with  the  school 
in  Clyde  Street,  he  goes  on  to  say,  '"the  Veterinary  profes¬ 
sion  in  Scotland  would  have  struggled  on  as  it  has  up  to  the 
present  time  unheeded  and  despised,  and  its  members  looked 
upon  with  the  usual  disgust  as  dissolute  and  unworthy  of 
ordinary  attention.'^  Such  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  one 
member  of  the  profession  regarding  a  considerable  number  of 
his  professional  brethren.  An  assertion  more  gratuitously 
calumnious  as  made  by  one  man  regarding  any  number  of  his 
fellows,  it  has  seldom  if  ever  before  been  my  lot  to  meet  with ; 
while  from  my  opportunities  of  acquaintanceship — opportu¬ 
nities  both  ample  and  special — with  veterinary  surgeons  in 
Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  against  no  greater  proportionate  number  of 
these  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  country  can  such  an 
accusation  with  justice  be  brought.  And  as  one  of  that  con¬ 
siderable  section  of  his  professional  brethren  whom  he  stig¬ 
matises  as  being  "  looked  upon  with  the  usual  disgust  as 
dissolute  and  unworthy  of  ordinary  attention,”  I  most  re¬ 
spectfully  yet  firmly  request  that  he  will  furnish  me  with 
the  data  or  authority  upon  which  he  grounds  such  sweep¬ 
ing  denunciations.  Nor  can  I  doubt  but  that  after  a 
reperusal  of  what  he  has  written,  he  will  see  cause  to  avow 
that  these  sentiments  were  no  less  unwarranted  than  un¬ 
charitable. 


I  am,  Gentlemen,  yours,  &c. 
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PBOFESSOR  MCCALL,  VETERINARY  COLLEGE, 
GLASGOW,  TO  ALEXANDER  ROBERTSON, 
ESa,  M.R.C.V.S.  (OF  KELSO),  EDINBURGH 
VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  CLYDE  STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 

\Cojpy  Letter^ 

Glasgow  Vetekinauy  College; 

•  mh  Nov.,  1867. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  circular  calling  a 
meeting  of  veterinary  surgeons  of  Scotland,  to  be  held  in 
Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday  the  27th  instant,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  expediency  of  possessing  a  Scotch  Veteri¬ 
nary  Charter;  and  as  I  cannot  be  present,  and  am  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  question  to  be  brought  before  the  meeting,  I 
should  like  you  to  lay  before  it  my  views  relative  thereto. 

I  have  the  opinion  that  in  the  meantime  the  present  move¬ 
ment  is  uncalled  for  and  unnecessary ;  and,  even  if  it  were 
the  reverse  of  both,  that  the  shape  which  it  is  proposed  the 
Charter  should  take,  is  most  unfair  to  all  veterinary  colleges 
presently  existing,  or  which  may  afterwards  be  instituted, 
except  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College. 

The  last  movement  of  a  similar  kind  and  the  present  are 
simply  meant  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  Edinburgh  Veteri¬ 
nary  College,  and  are  not,  to  my  mind,  intended  to  develop 
a  veterinary  licensing  college  for  Scotland ;  and  this  will  be 
seen,  I  think,  by  the  unfair  preponderance  given  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  Veterinary  College  in  the  appointment  of  trustees, 
both  as  regards  parties  resident  in  Edinburgh,  and  trustees 
under  the  Charter,  who  are  also  interested  in  or  connected 
with  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College.  Indeed,  Mr.  Fin¬ 
lay  Dun,  V.S.,  W^eston  Park,  Shipston-on- Stour,  plainly  in¬ 
dicated  that  this  was  the  case  as  regards  the  last  movement. 
He  said — You  must  consider  that  in  making  these  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  draft  Charter,  we  run  considerable  risk  of 
weakening  the  interest  felt  in  it  by  the  public  bodies  in 
Edinburgh,  but  trust  that  in  compensation  for  this,  the  al¬ 
teration  will  evoke  in  our  favour  the  unqualified  support  of 
the  West  of  Scotland:’^  and  a  perusal  of  the  present  draft 
Charter  will  convince  every  one  willing  to  be  convinced  that 
the  object  is  still  the  same. 

I  had  thought  that  my  views  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 
fairness  of  representation  for  all  schools  had  been  conceded, 
and  that  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  have  dealt  with 
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the  question  again.  In  1866,  when  Mr.  Stevenson,  editor 
of  the  North  British  Agriculturist,  and  Mr.  Finlay  Dun,  ori¬ 
ginated  a  similar  movement,  I  had  certain  negotiations  with 
them.  Considering  the  position  I  stood  in  relative  to  the 
movement,  I  should  have  been  about  the  first  party  to  have 
been  consulted  regarding  it.  The  reverse  was  the  case.  I 
never  was  consulted  in  the  matter,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
a  printed  document,  entitled — Statement  submitted  to  the 
Lord  Advocate  in  reference  to  the  obtaining  of  a  Charter  for 
the  bestowing  of  a  veterinary  diploma  for  Scotland  ” — had 
been  presented  to  his  Lordship  that  I  was  made  aware  of  the 
step.  In  this  statement  twenty-nine  trustees  are  named — 
viz.,  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord  Provost  and  two  magis¬ 
trates  of  Edinburgh ;  the  Lord  Provost  and  two  magistrates 
of  Glasgow  ;  four  members  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh;  the  president  and  two  of  the 
council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  two  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons;  the  principal  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College ; 
the  principal  of  the  Glasgow  Veterinary  College;  the  princi¬ 
pal  of  any  other  veterinary  college  which  may  be  established 
in  Scotland  under  Her  Majesty’s  letters  patent;  and  the 
Lord  Provost  or  chief  magistrate  of  any  city  or  town  in 
which  such  college  shall  be  situated;  five  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  to  be  named  in  the  Charter— namely.  Col.  E.  W.  J. 
Eitzwigram,  15th  Hussars,  Aldershot;  Thomas  A.  Dollar, 
New  Bond  Street,  London;  Finlay  Dun,  Weston  Park,  War¬ 
wickshire;  Thomas  Marshall,  Glasgow;  Thomas  Strange- 
ways,  V eterinary  College,  Edinburgh ;  the  president  and  two 
directors  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  the  president  and  two  vice-presidents  of  the  Chamber 
of  Agriculture  and  Scottish  Farmers’  Club.  And  of  this 
number,  twenty-five  were  either  located  in  Edinburgh,  or 
directly  interested  in  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College,  and 
the  remaining  four  were  the  Lord  Provost  and  two  of  the 
magistrates  of  Glasgow,  and  myself.  After  obtaining  a  copy 
of  this  document  I  placed  myself  in  opposition  to  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  a  Charter  in  the  terms  proposed  Ijy  it ;  and  the  me¬ 
morialists,  finding  their  position  untenable,  and  the  general 
feeling  against  their  views,  ultimately  agreed  to  my  sugges¬ 
tions,  which  were,  that  the  following  gentlemen  should  be 
added  to  the  number  of  trustees — viz.,  two  members  of  the 
Senatus  Academicus  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  of  the  University  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  two  members  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  St.  Andrews,  the  president  and  three  of  the  council 
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of  the  faculty  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  Glasgow;  and,  as 
a  substitute  for  Professor  Strangeways  (being  a  lecturer  in 
the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College),  Mr.  Robinson,  Greenock. 

After  these  alterations  had  been  agreed  to,  I  thought  the 
matter  concluded.  But  early  in  J une  last  I  learned  that  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  had  taken  up 
the  matter  of  a  Charter  for  Scotland.  In  order  to  make 
certain  of  the  exact  position  of  matters,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
writing  Mr.  Menzies,  their  secretary,  and  the  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  letter  received  by  me  in  answer : — ‘‘  3,  George 
IV  Bridge,  Edinburgh,  13th  June,  1867.  Dear  Sir, — I 
have  not  any  heads  of  Charter  for  Veterinary  College  by  me, 
as  only  a  few  were  printed  for  the  use  of  the  directors ;  but, 
as  the  types  were  kept  up,  I  am  getting  a  copy  printed  for 
you,  which  I  will  send  by  book  post  to-day  or  to-morrow. 
I  have  been  absent  in  Glasgow  for  two  days,  hence  the  delay 
in  answering  your  letter.  I  am,  &c.,  (signed)  E.  N.  Men¬ 
zies.  Jas.  M^^Call,  Esq.,  principal  of  Glasgow  Vet.  Coll.^"’ 
Immediately  on  receipt  of  the  heads  of  the  Charter,  I  found 
that  no  effect  had  been  given  to  the  arrangement  previously 
made  with  me,  and  I  therefore  asked  our  town-clerk,  Mr. 
Monro,  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Menzies  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Menzies  informed  Mr.  Monro  that  the  former  memorial¬ 
ists  had  no  authority  for  what  they  had  done,  and  the  High¬ 
land  Society  did  not  feel  themselves  bound  to  implement  any 
arrangement  made  by  Mr.  Stevenson  and  others. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  remarks  as  to  the  repudiation  by 
Mr.  Menzies  of  the  arrangement  between  Messrs.  Stevenson 
and  Dun  and  me.  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that 
Mr.  Stevenson  and  Mr.  Dun  had  as  much  authority  for  doing 
as  they  did  as  the  Highland  Society,  or  rather  that  neither  of 
them  had  any  authority  whatever  for  promoting  any  such 
movement. 

At  a  meeting  between  Mr.  Menzies  and  Mr.  Monro,  the 
former  consented  to  certain  concessions  being  made  as  to  the 
trusteeship,  but  subsequently  withdrew  these,  because  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  had  arranged  the  trus¬ 
tees  along  with  other  parties  in  Edinburgh,^^  and  he  said, 

they  might  think  it  strange  that  the  Highland  Society 
made  alterations  in  a  matter  that  did  not  concern  them¬ 
selves.'’^ 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  complain  that  Mr.  Menzies  first 
agreed  to  make  alterations,  and  thereafter  refused  to  do  so ; 
and  that  if  other  parties  required  to  be  consulted  as  to  the 
proposed  alterations,  he  should  have  taken  their  opinion  re¬ 
lative  to  the  alterations  before  refusing  to  give  effect  to  them, 
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and  not  occasion  further  trouble  if  it  could  be  avoided ;  as  he 
has  not  seen  fit  to  do  either^  I  have  thought  proper  to  lay 
the  foregoing  narrative  of  my  position  relative  to  the  previous 
and  present  movement  before  my  professional  brethren,  and 
to  give  them  my  views  regarding  the  expediency  of  possess¬ 
ing  a  Charter  for  Scotland,  and  regarding  the  proposed 
Charter,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  do. 

Previous  to  1845  I  should  have  considered  a  movement 
for  getting  a  Charter  for  Scotland  almost  unobjectionable ; 
and  since  then  I  might  have  taken  the  same  view,  had  the 
Charter  obtained  in  1845  been  applicable  solely  to  England 
or  to  Ireland,  or  been  inefficient  in  its  workings  in,  or  unjust 
to,  Scotland.  But  these  are  not  the  facts.  The  Charter  of 
the  Boyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  is  a  Charter  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — 
was  obtained  on  the  application  of  the  late  Professor  Dick  of 
Edinburgh  and  others,  and  granted  to  him  and  them,  to¬ 
gether  with  such  others  of  our  loving  subjects  as  now  hold 
certificates  of  qualification  to  practise  as  veterinary  surgeons, 
granted  by  the  Boyal  Veterinary  College  of  London,  and  by 
the  Veterinary  College  of  Edinburgh,  respectively,^'  &c.  &c. ; 
so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  we  have  a  Charter  for  Scotland  al¬ 
ready.  Then  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  it  is  either  inefficient 
in  its  workings  in,  or  unjust  to,  Scotland.  On  the  contrary, 
all  must  admit  that  it  has  wrought  here  efficiently  and  well, 
and  been  most  impartially  administered. 

Further,  I  do  not  see  the  benefit  to  be  obtained  by  having 
a  diploma  from  the  proposed  Boyal  Veterinary  College  of 
Scotland,  instead  of  one  from  the  Boyal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons.  The  diploma  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons 
is  known  and  recognised  in  the  Army,  and  throughout  Great 
Britain  and  its  dependencies,  while  it  is  doubtful  if  the  di¬ 
ploma  of  the  proposed  Boyal  Veterinary  College  of  Scotland 
would  be  recognised  elsewhere  than  in  Scotland.  And  I  do 
not  see  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the  possession  of  the 
proposed  Charter.  There  is  almost  no  provision  of  conse¬ 
quence  to  veterinary  science  and  the  profession  which  is  not 
quite  as  well  provided  for  in  the  Charter  of  the  Boyal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  as  it  is  in  the  proposed  new 
Charter.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  contrast  the  two,  as 
most  veterinary  surgeons  will  do  so,  or  have  done  so  already. 

Then,  where  are  the  funds  to  be  got,  necessary  for  sustain¬ 
ing  the  new  college  ?  The  Charter  embraces  only  Scotland. 
Suppose  the  whole  of  the  students  studying  at  our  Scottish 
schools — a  very  unlikely  thing  to  occur — were  to  take  their 
licences  from  the  new  college,  there  w'ould  not  be  from  this 
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source  sufficient  funds  to  sustain  it ;  and  I  do  not  see  any 
other  source  of  income  from  which  the  staff  of  officials  for 
the  new  college  are  to  get  payment  of  their  salaries.  Even 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons^  with  its  income 
from  students,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  does  not, 
I  believe,  find  that  its  income  is  any  more  than  sufficient  for  its 
efficient  management.  If,  therefore,  a  new  Charter  is  granted, 
it  will  have  the  effect  of  weakening  the  Royal  College  of  Vete¬ 
rinary  Surgeons,  without  creating  a  strong  college  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  and  we  will  then  have  two  weak  bodies,  instead  of  one 
strong  one.  This  is  to  be  avoided,  because  veterinary  science 
and  art  can  neither  advance  nor  fiourish  under  such  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  only  reason  that  has  been  presented  for  making  appli¬ 
cation  for  a  new  Charter  is  Professor  DiclCs  bequest ;  hut  the 
College  was  quite  as  efficient  in  Professor  Dick’s  day  as  it  has 
been  since,  and  he  saw  no  reason  for  making  such  an  appli¬ 
cation  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  made  application  along  with 
others  for  the  Charter  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons ;  and  the  only  argument  that  I  have  heard  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  statement  submitted  to  the  Lord  Advocate, 
before  referred  to,  in  which  it  is  asked :  Should  Scotland  be 
placed  in  the  humiliating  position  of  seeking  a  licence  from 
an  English  body,  and  requesting  to  know  if  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  would  be  tolerated  in  surgery  ?  Leaving  out  of  view 
what  would  be  tolerated  in  surgery  as  a  matter  foreign  to  the 
question,  I  have  simply  to  say,  that  it  is  not  the  fact  that 
Scotland  is  placed  in  such  a  position.  The  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  is  quite  as  much  a  Scottish  institution 
as  an  English  one  j  but  suppose  it  was  English,  we  are  more 
concerned  with  the  fact  of  whether  the  Royal  College  deals 
rightly  and  justly  by  us  than  whether  it  is  English  or  Scot¬ 
tish  j  and  all  know  that  it  does.  Its  examinations  are  con¬ 
ducted  by  medical  gentlemen  practising  in  Edinburgh,  and 
not  a  few  of  the  examinators  are  Scotchmen,  and  were  edu¬ 
cated  at  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College.  I  think  this  question 
of  nationality  should  have  no  place  in  our  discussions,  and 
that  the  sooner  we  forget  such  questions  the  better  will  it  be 
for  the  public  and  the  profession.  But,  further  than  this, 
if  you  carry  the  argument  out  to  its  legitimate  extent,  you 
will  have  Glasgow  thinking  it  humiliating  to  be  licensed  by 
an  Edinburgh  institution,  for  such  really  the  proposed  col¬ 
lege,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  will  be.  Aberdeen  the 
same ;  and  every  other  petty  town  insisting  on  its  rights  to 
license  its  own  students. 

I  will  now  point  out  how,  in  my  view,  this  proposed  Char- 
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ter  will  be  injarious  to  all  colleges  except  Edinburgb.  At 
present  there  are  only  two  colleges  in  Scotland  directly  in¬ 
terested  in  obtaining  a  veterinary  Charter^  viz.,  Edinburgh 
College  and  Glasgow  College.  Both  institutions  are  private 
property — Edinburgh  College  belonging  to  the  trustees  of 
the  late  Professor  Dick,  and  Glasgow  belonging  to  me— and 
both  are  incorporated  with  the  Boyal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons.  It  might,  therefore,  be  imagined  that  something 
like  an  equality  in  the  representation  of  the  governing  body 
would  be  incorporated  into  the  Charter.  But  what  is  the 
fact  ?  On  analysing  the  list  of  trustees,  I  think  the  repre¬ 
sentation  stands  pretty  much  thus— Edinburgh,  18 ;  Glas¬ 
gow,  3  ;  the  rest  of  Scotland,  3.  I  place  them  as  follows 


Edinburgh. 

The  president  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society. 
Four  members  thereof. 

The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh. 

Three  members  of  the  town  council  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Lord  Advocate. 

The  president  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  Edin¬ 


burgh. 

One  member  of  do. 

The  president  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons. 

One  member  thereof. 

The  principal  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College. 

1  "1  Both  examinators 

William  Aitken,  V.S.,  Kilmarnock.  I  Highland 

Alexander  Bobinson,  V.S.,  Greenock,  gociety^’s  diploma. 


Glasgow. 

The  Lord  Provost  of  the  city  of  Glasgow. 

One  member  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  of  the  University 


of  Glasgow. 

The  principal  of  Glasgow  Veterinary  College. 


Other  Parts  of  Scotland. 

One  member  of  the  Senatus  Academicus  of  the  University 
of  Aberdeen. 

One  do.  do.  do.  St.  Andrews. 

William  Bobertson,  V.S.  Kelso. 


And  when  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  Highland 
Society  are  patrons  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College, 
have  endowed  a  chair  therein,  and  that  the  Lord  Provost, 
magistrates,  and  town  council  of  Edinburgh  are  trustees 
thereof,  >  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  these  parties  will 

.''A.--.  2 
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foster  a  rival  institution  in  Glasgow  as  much  as  they  will 
their  own.  If  any  question^  therefore^  should  arise  between 
the  two  schools,  in  which  the  proposed  college  had  any  power 
to  interfere,  the  Lord  Provost  and  council  of  Edinburgh,  and 
the  members  of  the  Highland  Society — who  more  than 
counterbalance  the  representation  from  Glasgow  —  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  favour  the  Glasgow  school,  or  even 
do  justice  to  it.  Again,  a  great  proportion  of  the  work  of 
the  proposed  college  will  be  done  by  committees,  who  are  to 
he  elected  by  the  trustees.  What  prospect  is  there  that 
either  of  the  three  representatives  for  Glasgow  will  be  elected 
members  of  these  committees,  and  if  elected,  will  be  able  to 
attend  the  various  meetings  thereof? 

Now,  when  we  consider  further  that  the  affairs,  interests, 
concerns,  and  property  of  the  college  are  centred  in  the  trus¬ 
tees,  that  they  are  to  appoint  officials  to  meet  in  Edinburgh, 
to  transact  no  business  unless  five  trustees  be  present,  to 
license  schools  for  the  teaching  of  veterinary  science,  to  make 
and  repeal  bye-laws  and  rules  and  regulations,  to  nominate 
examiners,  &c.  &c.,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  to  give  one 
body  a  preponderating  influence  over  any  other,  is  to  put  an 
amount  of  power  into  the  hands  of  that  body  which  may  be 
used  for  other  than  beneficial  purposes,  and  may  be  used  for 
their  own  ends.  It  may  be  said  that  I  am  taking  the  view 
that  certain  parties  being  resident  in  Edinburgh  will  attend 
particularly  to  the  interests  of  the  veterinary  college  there, 
and  that  this  is  unfair.  Just  as  unfair  is  it  to  say  that  the 
Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  being  seated  in  Eng¬ 
land,  will  not  do  justice  to  Scotland.  But  I  do  not  take  that 
view.  I  say  that  Glasgow  and  the  other  portions  of  Scotland 
have  views  and  interests  different,  sometimes  antagonistic  to 
Edinburgh,  and  that  Glasgow  must  have  a  certain  number  of 
trustees  as  exponents  of  its  views  with  the  power  of  insisting 
by  their  votes  on  having  these  views  given  effect  to  if  neces¬ 
sary.  How  could  this  be  done  under  the  proposed  Charter 
in  any  question  which  might  be  of  vital  importance  to  Glas¬ 
gow  College  ?  The  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  one  member 
of  the  Senatus  Academic  us  and  myself,  against  nineteen  or 
twenty  from  Edinburgh.  Why,  there  are  more  trustees  of 
the  proposed  college,  who  are  trustees  also  of  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  College,  than  the  whole  number  from  Glasgow 
put  together.  Of  course  I  am  not  to  suppose  that  those  con¬ 
nected  with  Edinburgh  will  represent  it  only ;  but  prejudice 
and  interest  will  arise  now  and  again,  and  it  is  always  the 
more  correct  course  to  neutralise  these,  if  this  can  be  done, 
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and  it  can  only  be  done  by  no  part  of  the  country  having  a 
preponderating  influence  over  the  other. 

Another  great  want  in  the  proposed  Charter  is  this.  In¬ 
stead  of  members  of  our  profession  being  the  sole  trustees, 
or  nearly  so,  and  managing  the  new  college  themselves,  as 
has  been  so  well  and  ably  done  by  eminent  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  in  the  Hoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  the  pro¬ 
fession  is  left  in  a  miserable  minority.  It  would  almost 
seem  as  if  we  were  incapable  of  managing  our  own  affairs, 
and  that  certain  parties  had  to  be  appointed  to  do  so  for  us. 
This  is  not  right.  The  profession  know  their  own  wants 
and  the  requirements  of  the  public  much  better  than  the 
Highland  Society  or  any  body ;  and  the  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  should  therefore  be  largely  represented  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  measure.  My  own  opinion  is  that  there  should  always 
be  a  majority  of  trustees  veterinary  surgeons;  and  I  feel 
satisfied  that  veterinary  science  will  not  advance  in  Scotland 
in  the  same  ratio  as  elsewhere  if  this  is  not  attended  to.  I 
hope  then  my  professional  brethren  will  consider  the  whole 
question  thoroughly,  and  either  oppose  the  present  measure 
as  being  unnecessary,  or  insist  on  its  being  altered  in  such  a 
way  as  will  make  it  a  catholic  measure,  fitted  for  the  whole 
of  Scotland,  and  not  fitted  merely  to  give  power  to  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Veterinary  College. 

I  purpose  sending  a  copy  of  this  communication  to  the 
Veterinarian  and  other  papers,  and  shall  be  obliged  by  your 
reading  this  letter  to  the  meeting. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

JAMES  McCALL,  M.E.C.V.S., 
Principal  of  the  Glasgow  Veterinary  College, 


SYMPATHETIC  PNEUMONIA. 

By  W.  A.  Cox,  M.B.C.V.S.,  Ashbourne. 

The  complications  of  indigestion  are  so  numerous  as  to 
require  a  lengthy  description ;  but  one  complication  forming 
a  part  of  a  more  particular  disease  has  often  come  under  my 
notice. 

This  disease  I  have  designated  sympathetic  pneumonia, 
and  I  think  that  the  name  will  be  found  synonymous  with 
the  symptoms.  It  is  an  affection  that  occurs  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  :  if  in  winter,  it  is  seen  more  frequently  at  the 
period  immediately  previous  to  parturition,  when  the  system 
is  weaker  and  the  temperament  sluggish. 
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Often  the  immediate  cause  is  feeding  with  large  quantities 
of  grains  and  straw  chaff,  the  latter,  probably,  of  a  poor 
quality.  Barley  chaff  will  he  found  most  injurious.  But  it 
occurs  most  frequently  in  the  autumn,  when  dairy  stock  are 
removed  from  the  bare  old  pastures  to  the  latter  grass  or 
aftermath,  when  the  herbage  is  sweet,  luxuriant,  and  often 
loaded  with  moisture.  With  these  the  animals  fill  themselves 
to  distension,  when,  one  of  them  being  seen  to  be  unwell,  she 
is  kept  in  the  shed  without  food  for  a  few  hours.  She  seems 
to  recover,  is  again  turned  out  to  further  gorge  herself;  and 
this  process  of  stuffing  and  starving  goes  on  for  some  time, 
until  the  animal  is  seriously  amiss,  when  the  aid  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon  is  sought.  In  some  instances  this  over¬ 
loading  of  the  stomach  is  not  perceived,  the  first  indications 
being  those  of  disease  of  the  lungs. 

The  symptoms  are  quick  and  short  breathing ;  full,  strong- 
bounding  pulse,  ranging  from  80  to  100  in  the  minute ;  no 
tympanitis,  but  the  abdomen  much  larger  and  tense  under 
pressure ;  the  faeces  natural  in  consistence,  but  less  in 
quantity ;  instead  of  the  appetite  being  impaired  the  animal 
craves  food,  and  a  continual  hoose  or  cough  is  present.  On 
auscultation  we  plainly  distinguish  the  cracking  sound  which, 
I  think,  may  be  best  likened  to  the  burning  of  thin,  dry 
faggots  on  a  fire.  This  noise  is  plainest  heard  during  in¬ 
spiration.  Percussion  does  not  much  assist  us,  only  to  de¬ 
termine  the  amount  of  density,  which  will  depend  on  the 
mechanical  interference  of  the  stomach  pressing  forward 
against  the  diaphragm.  In  the  advanced  stages  the  breath¬ 
ing  is  shorter  and  quicker,  with  very  rapid  dilations  of  the 
alse  nasi ;  the  mouth  open,  and  the  tongue  protruded ;  the 
pulse  intermittent,  feeble,  and  often  so  indistinct  as  not  to  be 
correctly  taken ;  loathing  of  food,  but  desire  for  fluids ;  the 
hoose  is  short,  painful,  and  partly  suppressed ;  the  animal 
stands  up  until  exhausted,  then  drops  down  and  dies. 

The  Treatment. — Bleeding,  to  be  guided  by  the  condition 
of  the  animal,  state  of  the  pulse,  &c.  Large  and  repeated 
doses  of  active  purgatives  must  be  given.  I  have  never 
known  superpurgation  to  take  place,  but  have  often  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  produce  a  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels. 
Diaphoretics  and  sedatives  should  be  given  every  six  or  eight 
hours.  After  the  urgent  symptoms  have  been  relieved,  I 
have  known  the  hoose  or  cough  to  become  worse.  In  these 
cases  I  have  seen  much  benefit  result  from  the  use  of  Acid. 
Hydrocy.  dih,  given  in  doses  of  from  x — xxtq  three  or  four 
times  in  the  day.  Extensive  counter-irritation  is  to  be 
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applied  both  on  the  sides  and  on  the  dewlap ;  setons,  also, 
may  be  inserted. 

In  cases  of  protracted  recovery  where  solidification  takes 
place  or  there  is  a  tendency  to  tuberculous  diseases,  I  have 
found  the  Iodide  of  Potassium  of  service. 

Great  attention  should  be  paid,  both  during  the  diseased 
and  convalescent  states,  as  to  the  diet.  Linseed  or  oil  cake, 
gruel,  or  hay  tea  may  be  given,  but  not  in  large  quantities ; 
care  should  be  likewise  taken  as  to  the  preservation  of  a  free 
state  of  all  the  secretions  and  excretions. 

Our  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  airy  box  or  shed, 
the  legs  bandaged,  and  the  body  clothed. 

Terminations. — We  rarely  find  any  efihsion  or  hepatisa- 
tion  unless  the  disease  has  assumed  a  subacute  form ;  infil¬ 
tration  of  blood  from  ruptured  capillaries  into  the  parenchyma 
of  the  lungs,  producing  a  black,  or,  as  some  call  it,  a  mor¬ 
tified  appearance,  is  most  common. 

Tuberculous  disease  has  followed  in  some  instances. 
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A  Letter  to  C.  Newdegate,  Esq.,  M.P.,  by  Thomas 
Greaves,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Manchester. 

Sir, — As  one  of  the  deputation  who  had  the  honour  of 
waiting  upon  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  which  depu¬ 
tation  was  introduced  by  yon  and  Mr.  Holland,  on  the 
28th  ult.,  upon  the  subject  of  the  proposed  veterinary  school 
for  Scotland,  I  am  anxious  to  express  to  you,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  his  Grace,  a  further  explanation  than  was  then  given 
to  him  in  reply  to  a  very  important  question  which  he  asked, 
viz.  What  is  the  feeling  in  the  veterinary  profession  with 
regard  to  this  proposed  charter.''  It  struck  me  forcibly  that 
this  question  should  be  answered  very  carefully  and  clearly.  I 
was  anxious  to  offer  his  Grace  some  further  information  upon 
this  head  at  the  time,  bnt  there  appeared  no  opportunity  for 
me  to  address  him.  I  wished  to  show  him  in  what  measure 
a  sense  of  the  veterinary  profession  had  been  obtained,  which 
is  as  follows,  viz.  : 

1st.  By  a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was 
signed  by  nearly  104  members  of  the  profession  in  London  in 
May  last,  praying  that  a  charter  for  Scotland  should  not  be 
granted. 

2nd.  By  memorials  to  government,  based  on  resolutions 
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passed  at  the  various  provincial  veterinary  medical  associa¬ 
tions  in  all  parts  of  England^  which  are  distinct  from  each 
other^  comprising  in  the  aggregate  from  300  to  350  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons  being  members  who  have  matriculated  at  the 
Edinburgh  Veterinary  College^  as  well  as  at  the  London 
Veterinary  College.  In  -every  instance  but  one  these  resolu¬ 
tions  were  passed  unanimously,  praying  that  a  charter  for 
Scotland  should  not  be  granted.  In  the  one  instance  alluded 
to  there  were  only  three  dissentients. 

3rd.  By  the  deputation  of  veterinary  surgeons  from  the 
West  of  Scotland  Veterinary  Medical  Association  who  waited 
upon  the  Lord  Provost  and  other  members  of  the  town 
council  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  30th  of  October  last,  at  the 
Edinburgh  Veterinary  College,  expressing  a  strong  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  proposed  charter;  and,  although  several 
members  spoke,  not  one  of  them  gave  an  expression  in  favour 
of  a  separate  charter  for  Scotland  at  all. 

4th.  I  attended  the  opening  of  the  session  at  the  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  College  for  the  purpose  of  conversing  with  the 
Scotch  Veterinary  Surgeons  who  assembled  there,  to  ascertain 
their  feelings  with  regard  to  the  proposed  charter.  I  conversed 
with  some  gentlemen  practising  in  Edinburgh,  also  with  others 
practising  in  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and  other  places.  I  was 
really  astonished  to  find  so  great  an  amount  of  apathy  and 
supineness  amongst  veterinary  surgeons  there  about  the  pro¬ 
posed  charter;  I  did  not  meet  with  a  single  one  in  favour  of  it  as 
it  now  stands.  Some  I  found  were  more  in  favour  of  a  charter 
than  others,  if  such  charter  was  considerably  modified;  but  I 
did  not  meet  with  a  single  one  who  was  partieularly  anxious 
for  a  charter  at  all.  If  I  must  speak  the  whole  truth,  I  con¬ 
versed  with  several  there  who  expressed  opinions  very  strongly 
against  a  separate  charter  for  Scotland  of  any  kind  being 
granted. 

5th.  A  few  months  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  per-eentage  of  the  profession  in  favour  of  the  proposed 
charter,  I  forwarded  a  circular  to  each  member  (over  500), 
who  had  graduated  at  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College,  and 
who  had  obtained  a  diploma  from  the  examining  board 
appointed  by  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scot¬ 
land;  nearly  100  of  these  cireulars  were  returned  through  the 
dead  letter  office,  150  members  replied.  Of  these,  135  were 
decidedly  opposed  to  a  separate  charter  being  granted  for 
Scotland;  15  only  out  of  500  appear  to  have  expressed  an  opi¬ 
nion  in  favour  of  a  separate  charter  being  granted  to  Scotland, 
many  of  the  135  replies  were  written  in  the  strongest  terms 
urging  me  to  use  all  means  possible  to  induce  Government 
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not  to  grant  a  separate  charter  for  Scotland.  These  replies 
are  from  men  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  working  of 
the  whole  question^  men  who  have  witnessed  the  lamentable 
consequences  of  two  colleges  rivalling  each  other,  and  dividing 
into  two  parties  a  small  professional  body,  weakening  and 
lessening  the  influence  and  dignity  of  the  profession,  lowering 
its  status  by  the  unceasing  detraction  and  disparagement  of 
each  other,  not  only  by  the  principals  and  all  officers  under 
them  in  each  institution,  but  also  by  every  student  who 
emerges  from  those  respective  colleges,  carrying  with  him  the 
same  feelings,  and  being  actuated  by  these  partisan  senti¬ 
ments,  so  much  so  that  it  is  often  witnessed  as  these  respective 
members  come  together  in  their  daily  avocations,  each  one 
seeming  to  say  by  his  conduct  to  the  other,  Stand  aside,  for  I 
am  holier  than  thou.^^  The  profession  is  convinced  that 
the  proposed  charter  if  granted  would  perpetuate  this  very 
objectionable  state  of  things,  by  legalising  it. 

What  the  profession  wants  and  is  now  most  earnestly 
praying  for  is,  that  it  may  be  a  united  profession,  under  one 
parental  institution  or  authority,  which  must  ensure  a  united 
household,  as  one  united  family,  instead  of  a  house  divided 
against  itself. 

I  humbly  submit  that  the  members  of  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession  should  be  the  best  judges  as  to  what  appertains  to 
the  well-being  of  their  own  body.* 


STRANGULATION  OF  THE  INTESTINES  AND 
RUPTURE  OE  THE  PERITONEUM. 

By  Henrv  Seton,  Jun.,  Veterinary  Student,  Edinburgh. 

On  the  2nd  September,  1867,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  B— ,  a 
dairyman,  I  went  to  see  a  black  mare,  which  was  used  by 
him  for  carting  purposes.  She  had  shown  symptoms  of 
abdominal  pain  during  the  two  previous  days.  On  my 
arrival  I  found  her  standing,  occasionally  pawing  with  her 
fore  feet,  and  looking  round  to  her  flank.  I  asked  the 
owner  if  he  had  administered  any  medicine  to  her,  and  what 
symptoms  she  had  shown  of  illness  previous  to  my  being 
sent  for.  He  replied  the  first  thing  he  noticed  was  looseness 
of  the  bowels,  after  which  griping  pains  came  on,  which 
returned  at  intervals.  He  also  stated  chat  he  had  given  an 

*  In  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  Newdegate,  that  gentleman  informed 
Mr.  Greaves  that  he  had  transmitted  the  above  letter  to  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Richmond. 
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ounce  of  nitre  mixed  up  ■with  a  bran  mash^  which  she  had 
eaten. 

The  place  she  was  in  was  a  small  loose  box,  and  during  the 
time  I  was  with  her  she  laid  down  and  rolled  ahout_,  then  got 
up,  shook  herself,  and  began  to  pick  a  little  bit  of  her 
bedding,  also  voided  a  small  quantity  of  urine.  Her  pulse 
was  quite  natural.  She  had  had  no  action  of  the  bowels 
since  the  purging  had  ceased,  two  days  before. 

Treatment. — I  administered  an  antispasmodic  draught, 
containing 

Sol.  Aloes,  ^vj ; 

Tinct.  Opii, 

Spt,  Ether.  Nitric,  aa,  ; 

01.  Lini,  Oiss.  Misce. 

Followed  this  up  with  copious  clysters,  and  applied  friction  to 
the  abdomen,  and  hot  rugs.  After  staying  with  her  for  two 
hours  she  seemed  much  relieved,  and  had  passed  a  small 
quantity  of  dry  fseces.  I  then  left  her,  giving  her  owner 
instructions  to  watch  her  until  I  returned.  At  2  p.m.  I 
found  her  lying  quite  quiet,  but  nothing  had  passed  sinee  I 
left.  The  pulse,  however,  eontinued  natural.  I  got  her  up, 
and  gave  her  a  few  clysters,  after  which  I  left,  leaving  orders 
that  if  she  got  worse  to  let  me  know  at  once. 

Sept.  Zrd. — At  8  a.m.  I  found  her  in  a  little  more  pain, 
pawing  and  scraping,  and  looking  round  at  her  flanks ;  when 
lying  she  did  not  roll  much.  She  urinated  a  little,  but  the 
bowels  had  not  responded.  She  sat  upon  her  haunches  for 
several  minutes  at  a  time,  aud  on  getting  up  her  pulse  was 
natural.  I  applied  flannel  rugs,  wrung  out  in  boiling  water, 
to  her  abdomen  ;  gave  Aloes  5vj  in  solution,  and  repeated  the 
elysters.  In  the  afternoon  the  bowels  acted  freely,  which 
afforded  immediate  relief.  In  the  evening  I  found  her 
standing  perfectly  quiet  and  free  from  all  pain. 

Sept.  4th. — The  owner  called  and  said  the  mare  was  very 
bad  again.  At  8  a.m.  I  found  her  pawing  and  scraping  as 
before,  and  looking  round  to  her  flank.  She  had  passed 
nothing  since  the  evening  previous.  She  was  frequently 
lying  down  and  sitting  upon  her  haunches.  Pulse  60;  rather 
weak  and  indistinet.  Gave  a  draught  containing 

Tine.  Opii,  ^ij ; 

Sol.  Aloes,  §vj. 

Applied  mustard  freely  to  her  abdomen;  also  turpentine, 
after  the  action  of  the  mustard  had  ceased.  During  the 
day  I  repeated  the  clysters  and  re-stimulated  the  abdomen, 
and  as  the  bowels  continued  constipated  I  gave  Aloes  ^iv  in 
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solntion.  The  aiiimal_,  however^  gradually  got  worse^  and 
died  about  10  p.m. 

Post  -  mortem  examination  the  following  morning,  —  On 
making  a  section  through  the  linea  alba  and  raising  up  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen^  I  found  a  rupture  of  the  peri¬ 
toneum  lining  the  abdomen,  about  four  inches  from  the 
linea  alba,  and  about  fourteen  inches  long;  also  about 
six  inches  of  the  transversalis  abdominis  muscle,  and  the 
fibres  of  the  rectus  abdominis  ruptured.  About  two  feet  of 
the  small  intestines  were  strangulated,  through  a  rupture  of 
the  mesentery,  which  was  much  inflamed.  The  rest  of 
the  viscera  were  in  a  healthy  state. 

During  the  illness  of  the  mare  she  was  never  tympanitic,  nor 
had  she  received  any  injury  externally  from  a  kick  or  other 
cause.  She  was  always  carefully  used  and  driven  by  her 
owner;  therefore  the  rupture  of  the  peritoneum  is  rather 
a  peculiar  lesion,  and  one  I  cannot  account  for. 


Facts  and  Observations. 

Source  of  Hippuric  Acid  in  the  Urine  of  Herbi- 
VORA. — MM.  Meissner  and  Shepard  have,  partly  at  least,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  referring  the  origin  of  this  acid  to  the  cuticular 
membrane  covering  the  higher  plants,  on  those  surfaces 
which  are  freely  exposed  to  the  air.  Its  chemical  relations 
are  allied  to  cellulose,  than  which  it  is  more  digestible.  They 
also  agree  with  those  writers  who  aver  that  the  addition  of 
straw  and  hay,  which  provoke  an  abundant  excretion  of 
hippuric  acid,  of  an  easy  digestible  and  non-nitrogenized  as 
sugar,  causes  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  urea  and  a 
decrease  of  the  hippuric  acid.  The  quantity  of  this  last- 
named  acid  excreted  they  also  find  to  depend  upon  the 
general  vital  conditions  of  the  animal,  and  other  circum¬ 
stances ;  thus,  when  at  work,  under  like  conditions,  a  horse 
excretes  more  than  when  at  rest.  An  elevated  temperature 
appears  likewise  to  increase  the  excretion  of  succinic  acid  and 
urea,  and  diminish  that  of  the  hippuric  acid.  Individual 
peculiarity  much  influences  this  also.  An  intimate  con¬ 
nection  is  said  by  them  to  exist  between  calcic  carbonate  and 
hippuric  acid.  IVhen  this  latter  is  abundant  the  urine  is 
strongly  alkaline  and  turbid  with  calcic  carbonate. 

Succinic  Acid  in  Blood. — It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Meissner 
and  C.  Shepard  that  the  normal  blood  of  the  herbivora 
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always  contains  succinic  acid,  but  never  benzoic  or  hippuric 
acids.  The  hippuric  acid  met  with  in  the  urine  of  the 
herbivora,  they  say,  is  first  produced  in  the  kidneys,  and  is 
not  simply  separated  by  them  from  the  blood ;  there  is  no 
clue  to  the  nitrogenized  substance  which  gives  rise  to  it,  and 
certainly  it  is  not  urea. 

How  TO  Crystallise  Carbon. — The  following  process 
is  given  by  M.  Lionnet : — Take  a  long  thin  leaf  of  gold  or 
platinum,  and  wind  round  a  helix  formed  of  a  similar  leaf  of 
tin,  so  that  the  covered  and  the  uncovered  portions  of  the 
first  named  metal  shall  be  about  equal.  With  this  metallic 
couple  a  spiral  is  made,  which  being  plunged  into  sulphide  of 
carbon,  the  sulphur  combines  with  the  tin,  and  the  carbon  is 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  crystals. 

Accumulated  and  unapplied  Force  a  Substitute 
FOR  Fuel. — Mr.  Grove,  in  his  inaugural  address  at  the 
late  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  observes  in  reference  to  the  absorption  of  force, 
that,  as  the  sun^s  force,  spent  in  times  long  past,  is  now 
returned  to  us  from  the  coal  which  was  formed  by  its  light 
and  heat,  acting  upon  carbonic  acid  and  water,  so  the  sun^s 
rays,  which  are  daily  wasted,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
on  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa,  may  hereafter,  by  chemical 
or  mechanical  means,  be  made  to  light  and  warm  the  habi¬ 
tations  of  the  denizens  of  colder  regions.  The  tidal  wave  is, 
again,  a  large  reservoir  of  force  hitherto  almost  unused.  The 
discoveries  of  Graham,  by  which  atmospheric  air,  drawn 
through  films  of  caoutchouc,  leaves  behind  half  its  nitrogen, 
or,  in  other  words,  becomes  richer  by  half  in  oxygen,  and 
hence  has  a  much  increased  potential  energy,  not  only  show 
a  most  remarkable  instance  of  physical  molecular  action, 
merging  into  chemical,  but  afford  us  indications  of  means  of 
storing  up  force,  much  of  the  force  used  in  working  the 
aspirator  being  capable  at  any  period,  however  remote,  of 
being  evolved  by  burning  the  oxygen  with  a  combustible. 
What  changes  may  take  place  in  our  modes  of  applying 
force  before  the  coal-fields  are  exhausted  it  is  impossible  to 
predict.  Even  guesses  at  the  probable  period  of  their  ex¬ 
haustion  are  uncertain.  There  is  a  tendency  to  substitute 
for  smelting  in  metallurgic  processes  liquid  chemical  action, 
which  of  course  has  the  effect  of  saving  fuel;  and  the  waste 
of  fuel  in  ordinary  operations  is  enormous,  and  can  be  much 
economised  by  already  known  processes.  It  is  true  that  we 
are  at  present  far  from  seeing  a  practical  mode  of  replacing 
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that  granary  of  force  the  coal-fields ;  but  we  may  with  con¬ 
fidence  rely  on  invention  being  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  born 
of  necessity,  when  the  necessity  arises. 

Isomeric  and  Allotropic  forms  of  Bodies. — The 
chemist,  says  the  same  writer,  recognises  two  singular  classes 
of  bodies,  the  one  he  terms  isomeric  and  the  other  allotropic. 
The  isomeric  consists  of  substances  differing  widely  in 
appearance  and  properties,  and  yet  composed  of  the  same 
proportions  of  the  same  materials.  In  some  of  these  bodies 
the  quantities  of  the  elements  are  the  same  in  actual  weight, 
in  others  the  proportion  is  kept,  but  the  quantities  may  be 
twice  as  great  or  even  thirty  times  as  great.  The  separate 
bodies  of  an  isomeric  series  receive  separate  names,  but 
allotropic  bodies  of  the  same  pair  or  series  have  only  one 
name,  being  considered  as  the  same  thing  in  two  or  more 
different  states,  of  which  there  are  many  illustrations. 

Manufacture  of  Artificial  Manure. — In  the 
Journal  d' Agriculture  Pratique,  M.  Barral  gives  some  in¬ 
teresting  details  on  the  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  animal 
manure  at  Aubervilliers.  This  manufactory  consumes  every 
year  8,000  horses,  200  donkeys,  300  cows,  300  pigs,  9,000 
cats  and  dogs,  6,000  kilogrammes  of  meat  unfit  for  food, 
300,000  kilogrammes  of  offal  from  the  Parisian  abbatoirs, 
and  600,000  kilogrammes  of  other  refuse  animal  matters, 
such  as  skins,  horns,  &c.  The  raw  material  is  first  cut  up 
and  boiled  to  extract  the  grease.  The  flesh  is  then  separated 
from  the  bones,  pressed,  and  dried.  It  is  afterwards  ground 
and  sifted,  and  the  dried  bones,  which  are  also  submitted  to 
the  same  process,  mixed  with  it,  forming  a  manure,  con¬ 
taining  33  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  33  per  cent,  of  phos¬ 
phate  of  lime.  The  blood  is  collected  separately,  and  also 
made  into  manure.  The  soup  obtained  in  the  boiling  is 
strained,  and  the  solid  matter  thus  collected  is  added  to  the 
rest.  The  offal  is  piled  in  alternate  layers  with  other  organic 
matter,  such  as  wool  and  parings  of  horns  and  hoofs,  with 
which  is  mixed  a  certain  amount  of  mineral  phosphates. 
The  heap  is  well  moistened  with  the  strained  soup,  fermenta¬ 
tion  is  set  up,  and  the  whole  is  gradually  transformed  into 
excellent  manure.  During  this  process  the  phosphate  of 
lime  breaks  up  into  phosphoric  compounds,  more  or  less 
soluble,  and  various  salts  of  ammonia  are  formed.  This  is 
really  a  much  better  use  to  put  dead  horses  to  than  making 
them  into  saucissons  de  Lyon  or  filets  de  hoiuf  for  the  cheap 
restaurateurs, — Chemical  News. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


ANNUAL  ADDEESS  OF  THE  EDITOES. 

“  Hark,  how  the  bells  ring !  Ah !  the  old  year  is  past, 

And  the  new  year  has  entered  with  hope  on  its  brow ; 

It  is  bright  as  the  olden  one,  fair  as  the  last  : 

Let  us  grasp  its  young  hands  with  a  warm-greeting  vow. 

As  we  blessing  it,  bow.” 

“  One  year — one  year — one  little  year. 

And  so  much  gone ! 

And  yet  the  even  flow  of  life 
Moves  calmly  on.” 

We  have  passed  over  another  time-mark  and  entered  upon 
the  threshold  of  a  new  year.  The  endings  of  periods  possess 
an  interest^  as  do  their  beginnings ;  yet  these  often  differ. 
To  the  former  may  belong  regret  or  satisfaction^  depending 
upon  circnmstances_,  although  either  the  one  or  the  other  may 
be  of  no  avails  as  the  events  that  gave  rise  to  them  have 
passed  away ;  but  the  latter  are  always  big  with  expectation 
and  hope. 

The  rapid  flight  of  time  has  not  been  inaptly  compared  to 
the  passing  of  a  weaver^  s  shuttle^  as  it  carries  the  woof  from 
side  to  side  so  swiftly  that  it  can  hardly  be  seen.  We  glide 
into  boyhood  with  a  consciousness  of  being  children  still, 
and  into  manhood  with  all  the  buoyancy  of  youth  ;  while  we 
are  almost  trembling  beneath  the  weight  of  the  grasshopper 
ere  we  have  stepped  from  the  platform  of  active  life.  Thus 
silently,  and  almost  unconsciously,  we  pass  from  one  stage  of 
existence  to  another,  and  often  we  are  all  hurried  past  the 
great  stations  of  life  to  its  solemn  and  universal  terminus. 

“  Life  hurries  on  to  meet  the  point  it  sprung  from. 

Youth  starts  from  infancy,  and  age  returns.” 

This  hurry  has  been  designated  the  breathless  haste  of 
life.^^  We  heed  indeed  but  little  the  passing  hour,  the  day, 
the  year.  That  which  is  just  gone  has  not  been  more  rapid  in 
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its  transit  than  others  that  have  gone  before  it  j  yet  it  seems 
hut  as  yesterday  we  were  penning  onr  Annual  Address^  and 
doubtless  it  has  left  records  for  eternity.  But  it  is  with  the 
past  we  have  now  to  do^  and  of  it  to  take  a  retrospect.  The 
future  is  all  to  us  unknown.  We  cannot  pierce  the  veil  that^ 
like  a  mist^  enshrines  it,  climbing  the  mountain  top  and  hiding 
the  distant  valley  from  our  view ;  but  we  may  express  our 
hope  that,  as  the  past  has  been,  so  will  the  future  be — rich  in 
works  conducive  to  the  end  we  have  in  view.  It  has  been 
paradoxically  said  nothing  is  certain  here  below  save  un¬ 
certainty.  Our  best  devised  projects  may  be  overthrown,  our 
most  sanguine  expectations  never  realised ;  still  all  this 
we  are  contented  to  leave,  not  being  believers  in  blind  chance ; 
a  belief  as  senseless  as  destructive  of  all  exercise  of  thought, 
all  love  of  labour  for  ourselves  or  others,  all  aspiration,  and 
all  hope.  We  are  not  as  weeds  thrown  upon  the  waters,  to  be 
tossed  and  whirled  about  in  the  eddying  pools  of  capricious 
chance ;  our  future,  as  well  as  our  present  and  our  past,  are 
appointed  periods  of  our  existence,  although  it  may  be  there 
is  much  we  cannot  unravel  in  the  seemingly  tangled  thread 
of  Providence.  Our  lives  are  no  more  a  fortuitous  concur¬ 
rence  of  circumstances  than  are  our  bodies  the  result  of  a 
fortuitous  conglomeration  of  atoms  ;  all  is  fore-ordained,  albeit 
this  is  only  an  embryotic  state  of  existence,  and 

“  Embryos  we  must  be  till  we  burst  the  shell— 

Yon  azure  ambient  shell,  and  spring  to  life. 

The  life  of  Gods,  O  transport !  and  of  man.” 

These  recurring  seasons  are  to  us 

As  when  o’er-laboured,  and  inclined  to  breathe, 

A  panting  traveller  some  rising  ground. 

Some  small  ascent  has  gained  :  he  turns  him  round. 

And  measures  with  his  eye  the  various  vales, 

The  fields,  woods,  meads,  and  rivers  he  has  passed.” 

So  may  we  from  our  stand-point  look  back  upon  the  past  year 
and  review  its  doings. 

Placed  as  sentinels,  to  guard  the  outposts  and  give  notice 
of  approaching  danger,  we  have  endeavoured  at  least  to  do 
our  duty  uninfluenced  by  favour  and  undeterred  by  fear. 
We  hold  that,  in  the  present  age,  it  behoves  us  to  be  ever  on 
the  alert,  watching  all  that  is  going  on  around  us,  and  appro- 
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priating  that  which  is  conducive  to  our  usefulness  and  conse-  5 
quent  advancement.  We  dare  not  slumber;  self-denying 
exertion  must  continue  to  be  made  by  us,  for  we  have  not  C 
arrived  at  the  zenith  of  power ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  - 
there  is  no  decadence,  no  falling  away  ;  all  speaks  of  progress,  i 
Assaults  from  the  enemy  may,  it  is  true,  be  anticipated  still  .. 
to  take  place,  and  if  the  profession  has  to  be  defended,  it 
must  not  be  by  feeble  hands ;  we  must  be  able  to  show  that  ' 
something  has  been  done  by  us  in  past  years,  and,  if  missiles 
are  brought  to  bear  on  the  fortress,  that  we  are  not  untrained 
in  the  art  of  defence. 

It  is  gratifying,  on  taking  a  cursory  review  of  our  trans-  ' 
actions,  to  be  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  they  have 
been  productive  of  some  good.  Our  journal  enters  upon  the 
forty-first  year  of  its  existence,  more  than  one  third  of  which 
time  we  have  been  privileged  to  conduct  it ;  and  looking  back  ■ 
to  beyond  that  period,  in  connection  with  the  profession,  and 
comparing  its  status  and  its  prospects  then  with  what  they 
are  now,  we  think  we  may  confidently  assert  that  large  ad¬ 
vances  have  been  made.  We  sincerely  trust  that  what  of 
late  years  has  taken  place  amongst  us,  will  not  prove  mere 
spasmodic  efforts,  but  be  real  and  abiding  acts,  giving  proof  i 
of  firm  cohesion  and  stability,  so  that  an  imposing  front  may  y 
be  presented  whenever  there  is  a  needs  be^^  for  it.  Only  let  : 
there  be  no  division  in  the  body,  of  which  we  perceive  there 
are  some  indications.  It  is  true  of  a  community  as  of  a  king-  ■ 
dom — divided  against  itself  it  cannot  stand. It  is  also  ^ 
always  much  easier  to  pull  down  than  it  is  to  build  up. 

As  it  respects  the  literature  of  the  profession,  we  believe  j 
that  a  more  healthy  tone  pervades  it.  Personalities  are  less  ] 
indulged  in,  and  a  more  friendly  feeling  is  evinced  in  the  ^ 
remonstrances  made  against  any  fancied  or  real  breaches  of  ^ 
professional  conduct.  Truly  Herbert  has  said,  Good  words  ^ 
are  worth  much  and  cost  little.^^  We  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  we  have  never  allowed  a  controversial  spirit  to  show  > 
itself  in  our  pages.  Par  from  it ;  differences  of  opinion  ever  | 
will  arise,  and  if  rightly  expressed  they  may  prove  beneficial.  | 
Moreover,  we  like  outspoken  proofs  of  independent  feeling,  | 
concurring  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  affirms  that  the  * 
independence  of  individual  action  is  the  best  safeguard  of  j 
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truth.  It  is  when  these  differences  in  opinion  give  rise  to  an 
acerbity  of  temper,  and  a  cavilling,  carping  spirit,  that  we 
condemn  their  manifestation  as  being  subversive  of  that  which 
ought  to  exist  among  us. 

As  journalists,  we  have  very  much  to  acknowledge.  The 
kindness  of  our  correspondents  has  not  only  been  great  but 
continued.  The  commencement  of  the  last  year  brought 
with  it  such  a  large  amount  of  matter  that  an  increase  of 
the  size  of  the  first  number  was  required,  and  again  and 
again  we  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  same  expedient, 
to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  our  space.  And  here  we 
would  at  once  observe  that  these  double  numbers  we  would 
fain  avoid ;  they  are  not  to  us  profitable,  but  what  are  we  to 
do  with  the  contributions  of  our  friends  ?  The  free  use  of 
small  type,  and  the  giving  of  additional  pages,  have  not  suf¬ 
ficed  to-^  give  to  them  publicity,  and  often  we  have  been 
apprehensive  that  delay  would  be  construed  into  neglect  and 
indifiPerence.  This  state  of  things  not  being  unanticipated, 
we  resolved,  when  the  duty  was  taken  ofi*  paper,  rather  than 
lessen  the  price  of  our  journal,  permanently  to  increase  its 
size,  and  to  print  it  on  paper  of  better  quality.  Yet  have  we 
very  rarely  confined  ourselves  to  the  limit  then  set,  but  have 
again  and  again  given  additional  pages  to  meet  the  emergency. 
Not  that  this  has  been  done  reluctantly;  nor  have  we  any 
cause  for  regret  in  having  undertaken  the  duties  of  editors, 
but  contrariwise,  much  satisfaction.  And  as  we  began,  so 
we  intend  to  continue;  not  for  a  moment  fearing  any  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  eucouragement  and  assistance  that  have  been  so 
long  accorded  ns.  With  a  degree,  and  no  small  one  either, 
of  justifiable  pride,  we  point  to  the  list  of  our  contributors 
whose  labours  have  not  failed  to  enrich  our  pages  during  the 
past  year.  Professor  VarnelTs  observations  on  the  morbid 
parts  sent  to  him  have  been,  as  usual,  full  of  instruction,  as 
well  as  his  series  of  papers  on  “  certain  diseases  incidental  to 
the  horse.^^  The  translations  by  Mr.  Ernes  have  been 
uninterrupted,  and  have  lost  none  of  their  interest ;  and  the 
same  may  also  be  said  of  the  papers  by  Professor  Tuson  and 
Brown  ;  especially  of  the  Series  of  Analytical  Tables  for 
the  use  of  students  by  the  former,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
referred  to  by  them  with  profit,  and  the  Use  of  the 
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Microscope  in  Veterinary  Medicine/^  by  the  latter.  We 
might  particularise  others_,  as  well  as  express  our  obligations 
to  those  who  have  deemed  it  right  to  advocate  our  cause 
publicly ;  but  that  which  will  for  ever  render  the  last  yearns 
volume  one  of  worth  and  notable  was  the  issuing  of  a 

Special  Number/^  consisting  of  nearly  one  hundred  pages 
in  small  type^,  containing  a  full  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons^  and  more  especially 
of  the  Veterinary  Congress,  held  in  London,  the  merit  of 
which  is  wholly  due,  both  for  convening  it  and  the  papers 
read  thereat,  to  the  provincial  members  of  the  profession. 
We  trust  our  readers  were  satisfied  with  this  report.  Our 
desire  was  to  render  it  worthy  of  those  who  took  an  aetive 
part  in  the  meeting.  May  a  repetition  take  place  as  often 
as  circumstances  may  deem  it  wise  and  beneficial.  It  is  this 
co-operation  that  we  delight  in,  for  it  indicates  mind-progress 
among  us,  and  is  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  body. 
It  bespeaks  a  love  of  our  common  art  and  science,  which 
must  receive  an  impetus  from  the  labour  of  those  thus  en¬ 
gaged,  and  from  which  the  profession  and  the  public  alike 
will  be  advantaged.  While  on  this  division  of  our  review,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  regret  the  interruption  of  the  papers  on 
Botany,  by  Mr.  Watson,  the  cause  of  which  has  been  ill 
health,  and  sincerely  to  express  our  hope  that  it  may  please 
the  Disposer  of  events  soon  to  enable  him  to  resume  them. 
We  know  they  were  highly  estimated  by  our  readers. 

This  superabundance  of  matter,  while  to  us  highly  gratify¬ 
ing,  as  a  proof  of  the  confidence  placed  in  us,  cannot  have 
failed  in  a  corresponding  ratio  to  benefit  the  profession  as  a 
body.  We  have  been  merely  channels  of  communication; 
the  facts  and  information  recorded  have  emanated  from  the 
members  of  the  profession,  individually  or  collectively.  As 
public  journalists,  we  ought  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the 
public,  and  we  are  desirous  of  doing  so  as  far  as  our  con¬ 
nection  with  it  goes.  But  we  work  for  a  particular  portion  of 
the  community,  not,  however,  for  one  section  only,  but  for  the 
whole.  Partisanship  we  detest ;  our  aim  and  object  are  that  all 
may  be  profited  by  our  labours.  Some  persons  may  not  know 
that  exclusive  journals  have  been  tried,  again  and  again,  and 
have  failed,  involving  much  pecuniary  loss,  as  well  as  labour  of 
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mind.  We  are  no  advocates  for  exclusiveness.  We  believe 
that  real  mental  life  can  only  exist,  and  activity  wide  and  bene¬ 
ficial  in  its  results,  flow  from  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  We 
would  not  that  the  mind  be  cooped  up,  or  thoughts  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  good  of  others  be  restrained ;  they  should  be  given 
perfect  freedom  to,  and  the  fruits  thereof  will  be  sure  to 
follow.  We  take  no  ^^leap  in  the  dark"”  in  thus  advocating 
the  diffusion  of  information.  Information  uncommunicated 
is  like  seed  that  is  unsown — it  abideth  alone  and  is  unpro¬ 
ductive  ;  but  let  it  be  disseminated — let  it  be  sown  in  good 
ground,  and  soon  we  shall  have  “  first  the  blade,  then  the 
ear,  after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear  j  which  will  bring 
forth  some  thirty  fold,  some  sixty,  and  others  an  hundred 
so  that  both  he  that  gives^  and  he  that  takes  is  blessed  with 
an  increase. 

As  yet  we  are  very  far  from  perfection.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  the  precursory  fruitbud ;  we  witness,  too,  the  dawn  of 
a  brighter  day  ;  and  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  do  not  go 
on  from  less  to  more,  and  obtain  still  greater  things.  The 
foundations  of  our  profession  are  laid  in  truths  on  which  to 
build,  and  we  have  among  us  the  materials  for  the  super¬ 
structure.  Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing,  taking  pleasure  in 
the  performance  of  our  duties,  hoping  that  all  success  will 
crown  our  efforts  ere  long. 

That  the  proceedings  of  the  different  Veterinary  Medical 
Associations  should  continue  to  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of 
our  journal  is  both  gratifying  and  desirable.  We  readily 
accord  them  space,  as  we  look  upon  them  as  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  and  of  power  to  the  profession,  both  now  and  in  the 
future.  In  like  manner,  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of 
the  Uoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  have  been,  during 
the  year,  big  with  importance ;  beneficial  results  from  which 
we  may  confidently  look  for.  As  we  are  yearly  increasing 
in  numbers,*  and  consequently  in  strength  and  position,  so  it 
may  fairly  be  anticipated  that  the  younger  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  will  become  desirous  of  enrolling  themselves  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Medical  Society,  meeting  in  the  county  in  which 
they  reside.  Thus  they  will  both  enlarge  the  sphere  of  the 
operations  of  these  societies,  and  impart  to  them  new  vigour, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  more  recent  views  connected  with 
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the  Science  of  Veterinary  Medicine.  We  need  hardly  add 
that  such  is  in  every  sense  to  be  desired.  If  the  well-being 
and  the  well-doing  of  a  people  be  the  reflex  of  an  individual, 
it  will  follow  that  the  same  will  obtain  with  a  section  of  the 
community.  Each  should  therefore  so  act  as  if  on  him  de¬ 
pended  the  weal  of  the  whole.  Among  us  we  are  glad  to  see 
that  here  and  there  one  and  another  are  influenced  by  this 
motive.  They  single  themselves  out  by  their  actions,  which  are 
pure  and  disinterested.  But  where  are  the  many?  Where  is 
that  open,  candid  co-operation,  that  is  not  only  so  desirable, 
but  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  continued  advancement  of  the 
profession?  Why  is  it  that  some  keep  themselves  so  much  aloof, 
and  never  by  act  or  deed  give  proof  of  their  membership,  or 
promote  our  onward  progress?  Nevertheless,  despite  all  this, 
we  have  progressed,  and  must  continue  to  do  so,  although 
aided  by  only  the  few ;  but  how  much  more  rapid  would  our 
advancement  be  were  the  many  actuated  by  the  same  spirit ! 
We  have  never  entertained  the  utopian  idea  of  uniformity, 
earnest  as  we  have  been  in  advocating  unity.  They  be  two 
things,"’^  says  Lord  Bacon,  unity  and  uniformity Further, 
uniformity  has  been  described  as  the  offspring  of  tyranny, 
and  unity  as  at  once  the  fruit  of  freedom  and  its  safeguard. 

Thus  have  we  passed  in  review  the  steps  we  have  taken  in 
the  way  of  progress  during  the  past  year,  and  we  think  we 
may  venture  to  hope  that  we  shall  leave  some  foot-prints 
on  the  sands  of  time.'’*’  Nor  would  we  have  them  quickly 
effaced,  like  traces  on  the  water ;  on  the  contrary,  we  would 
that  they  may  prove  abiding  and  become  incentives  to  others, 
both  to  deepen  and  multiply  them.  A  large  field  yet  remains 
for  cultivation,  and  a  succession  of  crops  can  only  be  secured 
by  continuous  and  rightly-directed  labour  in  it. 

The  characteristics  of  the  present  time  are  so  patent  to 
all,  and  transparent,  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  them.  The 
“  running  to  and  fro,^^  and  the  increase  of  knowledge,^"’ 
announced  to  Daniel,  are  evident  and  more  than  suggestive. 

All  the  world  is  fast  becoming  one  habitation,  as  it  were,  and 
the  whole  human  race  one  family.  The  rail  and  the  telegraph 
are  links  of  cohesive  union,  that  are  swiftlv  blending  the 
interests  and  the  sympathies  of  the  most  distant  lands.  By 
them  nations  are  being  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  each 
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other;  intelligence^  or  the  knowledge  of  passing  events^  is 
becoming  universal^  and  as  these  facilities  for  communication 
must  increase  in  number  and  efficiency,  they  will  become  pro¬ 
portionately  useful.-’^ 

In  closing  this  address,  we  must  be  allowed  to  advert  to 
that  which,  although  a  less  pleasing,  is  not  a  less  '^profitable 
theme,  if  rightly  considered — the  decease  of  members  during 
the  year.  It  may  be  that  our  obituary  for  the  past  year  is 
not  greater  than  antecedent  ones ;  still  there  are  in  it  the 
names  of  those  with  whom  we  were  once  associated.  They  have 
passed  away,  their  work  and  labour  done.  They  will  soon  be 
forgotten  as  a  dream,  and  others  take  their  places,  for  gaps 
in  every  circle  are  quickly  filled  up ;  since  the  wheels  of  the 
great  machine  cannot  be  allowed  to  stand  still  while  anything 
remains  to  be  done;  and  there  is  much.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  a  word  of  affectionate  remembrance  for  those  who  have 
gone  before  us,  and  of  encouragement  for  those  who  remain. 
May  they  excel  them  in  well-doing,  in  earnestness  and  zeal, 
tempering  the  same  with  judgment,  so  will  they  best  supply 
the  loss  we  have  sustained  and  fill  up  the  broken  circle 
of  usefulness. 

“This  is  the  bud  of  being,  the  dim  dawn, 

The  twilight  of  our  day,  the  vestibule : 

Life’s  theatre  as>yet  is  shut,  and  death. 

Strong  death,  alone  ean  heave  the  massy  bar, 

This  gross  impediment  of  clay  remove, 

And  make  us  embryos  of  existence  free.” 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals* 


CARBOLIC  ACID. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  acid  was  used  by  the  early 
Egyptians  in  some  crude  form  in  their  process  of  embalming. 
Its  full  value,  however,  is  not  yet  appreciated.  Upon  the 
experience  of  Lemaine  and  Crookes  W’e  may  trust  it  to  destroy 
almost  all  kinds  of  animalcules  and  insects  when  applied  in 
the  form  of  vapour.  It  is  not  strong  enough,  however,  in 
this  form  to  act  injuriously  on  animals  larger  than  mice.  An 
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aqueous  solution  added  to  water,  in  which  a  small  fish  was 
swimming,  proved  fatal  in  a  few  minutes.  Flies  and  mos¬ 
quitos  have  an  intense  aversion  to  the  vapour  of  carbolic 
acid — a  fact  which  thrifty  housewives  and  all  who  find  them¬ 
selves  annoyed  by  these  insects  will  probably  not  forget.  A 
small  quantity  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  cup  will  keep  a  room 
entirely  from  these  little  household  pests.  It  also  banishes 
cockroaches,  bed-bugs,  ants,  and  vermin  of  all  kinds,  merely 
by  making  a  weak  solution  of  the  carbolic  acid  and  water  and 
washing  the  infested  places. 

On  the  foetid  gases  produced  by  putrefaction  carbolic  acid 
seems  to  have  very  little  effect ;  but  it  attacks  their  causes, 
and  puts  organic  matter  in  such  a  state  that  it  never  re¬ 
acquires  its  tendency  to  putrify.  This  is  curiously  shown  in 
some  experiments  recently  made  by  Mr.  Crookes.  Some 
meat  was  hung  up  in  the  air  until  the  odour  of  putrefaction 
was  strong.  It  was  then  divided  into  two  pieces,  one  of 
which  was  soaked  in  chloride  of  lime  solution,  and  then 
washed  and  hung  up  again.  The  offensive  smell  was  entirely 
gone.  The  other  piece  was  soaked  in  water  containing  one 
per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid.  It  was  then  dried  and  hung  up. 
In  tw^o  days’  time  the  offensive  smell  had  been  replaced  by  a 
pure  but  faint  odour  of  the  acid.  After  a  few  weeks  the 
piece  of  meat  that  had  been  deodorized  by  chloride  of  lime 
smelt  as  offensively  as  it  did  at  first,  while  the  piece  treated 
with  carbolic  acid  had  no  offensive  odour  whatever.  It  was 
then  hung  up  and  examined  at  the  end  of  a  month.  No 
change  had  taken  place.  Another  experiment  shows  its 
power  to  prevent  putrefaction  in  a  still  more  striking  manner. 
A  piece  of  meat  w^as  soaked  for  one  hour  in  w'ater  containing 
one  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid.  It  w^as  then  wrapped  in  paper 
and  hung  up  in  a  sitting  room  in  which  there  was  fire  almost 
daily.  At  the  end  of  ten  weeks  it  had  dried  up  to  about  one 
fourth  its  original  size,  but  looked  and  smelled  perfectly  good 
and  fresh,  a  very  faint  odour  of  carbolic  acid  being  all  that 
was  perceptible.  It  was  soaked  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
water  and  then  stewed  with  appropriate  condiments  and 
eaten.  It  was  perfectly  sweet  and  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  fresh  meat,  except  by  possessing  a  very  faint  flavour  of 
carbolic  acid,  not  strong  enough  to  be  unpleasant. 

Carbolic  acid,  because  of  its  wonderfully  destructive  power 
over  minute  animal  organisms,  and  because  of  the  immediate¬ 
ness  with  which  it  arrests  putrefaction,  may  be  relied  upon 
to  destroy  the  infection  of  cholera.  The  cattle  plague  yields 
to  it,  and  Dr.  Angus  Smith  has  proved  that  the  putrefactive 
decomposition  of  soils  which  produces  malaria,  does  not  take 
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in  presence  of  very  minute  quantities  of  this  acid.  On  tracts 
of  land  to  which  sewage  disinfected  with  carbolic  acid  has 
been  applied,  obnoxious  insects  disappear,  vegetation  becomes 
healthy  and  luxuriant,  the  sheep  are  free  from  foot-rot,  and 
potatoes  from  disease.  It  is  never  unpleasant  or  injurious  to 
cattle.  They  lick  the  woodwork  of  their  stalls  after  it  has 
been  sprinkled  with  diluted  acid,  and  readily  drink  w’ater  in 
which  it  has  been  dissolved.  In  his  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
cattle  plague,  Mr.  Crookes,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned, 
and  upon  whose  experience  we  have  largely  drawn,  affirms 
that  he  has  never  met  with  a  single  instance  in  which  the 
plague  has  spread  on  a  farm  where  this  acid  has  been  freely 
used.  Vaccine  virus,  treated  wdth  carbolic  acid,  loses  its 
virtue  at  once.  We  may  conclude  from  this  that  it  will 
destroy  small-pox  poison.  Some  experiments  made  by 
Dr.  J.  P.  Loines,  of  this  city,  prove  that  chlorine  has  no  such 
effect.  He  immersed  the  vaccine  crust  in  chlorine  of  suffi¬ 
cient  strength  to  be  irrespirable,  and  also  to  destroy  the  cork 
which  was  used  in  the  bottle.  After  a  week  of  this  treatment 
the  crust  w^as  found  to  produce  perfect  vaccine  vesicles, — ^ 
Mining  and  Fetroleum  Standard. 
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Mr.  Farrar,  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  directed  the  attention  of  its 
members  to  the  deficiency  of  scientific  education  in  our 
public  schools.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  country  which  has 
done  so  much  for  science  as  ours,  in  the  w^ay  of  discovery 
and  invention,  should,  until  very  lately,  have  almost  ignored 
science  as  a  subject  of  general  education.  The  classics  have 
been  made  the  principal  school  study.  This  may  be  all  very 
well,  and,  in  one  sense  desirable,  since  the  sciences,  perhaps, 
are  better  understood  through  a  knowledge  of  them ;  but 
surely  this  never  should  have  been  the  case,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  former.  But  a  better  time  is  coming,  a  clearer  light 
is  shining,  wffien  each  will  be  found  to  possess  its  proper 
place.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  lack  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  science  has  been  pro-' 
ductive  of  much  loss,  practically  considered,  and  its  study 
not  having  been  duly  recognised,  the  many^^  are  ignorant 
of  scientific  knowledge  generally,  and  hence  its  non-apprecia¬ 
tion  of  its  advantages  by  them. 

Mr.  Farrar,  after  commenting  on  the  immense  progress 
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which  had  been  made  in  science  during  the  present  century, 
extending  to  the  investigation  of  laws  -whose  very  existence 
had  been  unknow’n^  observed:  ^^Yet  the  time  was  not  long 
past  .when  science  was  treated  in  all  educational  schemes 
with  contempt,  and  it  was  a  humiliating  reflection  that 
scarcely  one  of  our  most  notable  men  of  science  could  be 
claimed  by  any  of  the  great  public  schools.  It  could  not 
indeed  be  said  that  a  classical  education  exercised  a  dele¬ 
terious  effect  upon  science ;  yet  its  influence  thereupon  was, 
it  could  not  be  denied,  nugatory.  The  problem  now  set 
before  us  -v^^as,  not  to  supersede,  but  to  expand  and  superadd 
to  classical  education.  He  contended  that  the  introduction 
of  science  into  the  public  school  system  is  necessary — 
1st,  because  it  calls  into  play  a  series  of  faculties  at  present 
left  untouched.  Patience,  attention,  self-discipline,  a  power 
of  reasoning,  taste,  and  a  real  insight  into  the  nature  of 
language,  are  all  fostered  by  the  study  of  the  classics ;  but  it 
teaches  nothing  of  order,  method,  accurate  observation,  the 
comparison  of  phenomena,  or  the  classification  of  facts. 
Millions  of  apples  had  fallen  before  Newton,  sitting  in  the 
orchard,  thought  out  the  law  of  gravitation ;  thousands  of 
persons  had  seen  the  great  bronze  lamp  swinging  in  Pisa 
Cathedral  before  it  suggested  to  Galileo  the  conception 
of  the  pendulum.  It  may  be  that  discoveries  so  remarkable 
as  these  might  not  have  been  made  the  earlier  for  special 
training,  but  myriads  of  minor  discoveries  which  are  yet  of 
infinite  importance  to  human  life  are  due  simply  to  the  gift 
of  walking  through  the  -wmrld  with  open  eyes.  2nd.  Not 
only  will  scientific  training  thus  call  out  additional  faculties 
in  minds  which  have  already  gained  from  the  study  of 
language,  but  it  will  also  call  out  the  same  faculties 
in  minds  for  which  the  study  of  language  has  accomplished 
little  or  nothing.  Minds  are  of  different  types,  and  it  is  an 
intolerable  hardship  that  a  boy  -v^^ho  perhaps  is  destined  to 
do  more  for  his  generation  than  any  thousand  scholars 
should  be  deemed  dull  and  stupid  because  wholly  unsuited 
to  linguistic  studies.  Yet  Newton,  Watt,  and  Davy  were 
all  considered  insignificant  and  backward  boys.  Speaking 
from  his  own  experience,  Mr.  Farrar  asserted  that  the  boys 
who  showed  most  interest  when  he  gave  them  an  elementary 
lesson  on  science  -were  often  those  who  had  been  most 
apathetic  in  their  classical  studies  ;  and  he  quite  bore  out 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  Evans,  head  master  of  Birmingham 
school,  that  whilst  for  many  boys  a  classical  education  is  of 
priceless  benefit,  there  are  many  more  for  whom  after  a 
certain  period  it  is  a  positive  and  unmitigated  failure. 
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3rd.  While  Greeks  Latin,  and  mathematics  should  always  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education^  it  would  be  of  obvious 
advantage  to  unite  to  these  studies,  whose  use  the  average 
boy  can  never  be  made  to  understand,  studies  whose 
immense  practical  importance  and  future  advantage  are  clear 
to  the  weakest  intellect.  Our  public  schools  are  no  longer 
nurseries  solely  nor  chiefly  for  the  universities.  There  is  an 
immense  number  of  boys  who,  when  schooling  is  over,  enter 
the  army,  the  navy,  the  civil  service,  &c.  A  special  educa¬ 
tion  for  each  different  profession  would  not  be  desirable,  but 
while  all  boys  should  be  taught  classics,  mathematics,  and 
modern  languages,  which  are  of  use  to  them  in  any  profes¬ 
sion,  some  attention  should  surely  be  paid  to  subjects  which 
have  a  practical  value  in  their  particular  profession.  ^  Even 
taking  the  broader  ground  of  general  education,  scientific 
education  is  useful.  For  instance,  how  many  ridiculous 
systems  of  philosophy,  how  many  exhibitions  of  dogmatic 
ignorance  triumphantly  taking  itself  for  knowledge,  how 
many  wild  attacks  on  scientific  discovery  characterised  only 
by  immeasurable  arrogance  and  unfathomable  ignorance, 
might  the  world  have  been  spared  if  the  boys  who  grow  up 
to  be  the  clergy  of  England  had  been  taught  to  touch  the 
clear  fountain  of  science  with  but  the  surface  of  their  lips  ! 
In  this  respect  of  scientific  training  continental  education 
is  vastly  superior  to  our  own.  Mr.  Farrar  then  proceeded  to 
point  out  some  of  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of 
scientific  training.  First,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  finding 
time  for  it.  On  the  one  hand,  masters,  who  are  by  no  means 
disposed  to  look  upon  science  with  jealousy,  hold  that  the 
present  subjects  of  teaching  could  not  be  curtailed  without 
serious  disadvantage ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  healthy  sports 
which  form  so  important  a  part  of  the  training  of  boys 
ought  not  to  be  diminished.  This  objection  is  more  appa¬ 
rent  than  real,  as  was  shown  in  the  description  which  Mr. 
Farrar  subsequently  gave  of  the  arrangements  which  already 
exist  in  some  of  our  public  schools  for  scientific  teaching. 
But  independently  of  these,  he  held  that  the  hours  now 
wasted  in  that  most  unprofitable  of  employments  compo¬ 
sition — unprofitable  i.e.  for  young  boys,  unprofitable  until 
boys  are  old  enough  to  look  upon  it  as  a  privilege  and 
enjoyment,  instead  of  an  incubus  and  a  penance  might 
be  diverted  with  great  advantage  to  science.  The  w’ant  of 
method  is  at  present  the  chief  impediment.  In  most  schools 
there  is  no  system,  and  there  are  scarcely  any  text-books. 
The  Association  w’ould  confer  a  great  public  benefit  if  it 
would  draw  up  something  like  a  programme  of  study,  Mr. 
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Farrar  then  said  that,  although  it  might  not  be  generally 
known,  at  most  of  the  public  schools  there  is  some  provision 
made  for  scientific  teaching,  and  at  Rugby  it  has  been  very 
successful.  At  Harrow  it  is  left  chiefly  to  voluntary  effort 
on  the  part  of  both  masters  and  boys.  There  are  voluntary 
examinations ;  prizes  for  collections  in  natural  history ;  a 
scientific  society  among  the  boys,  at  which  papers  are  read, 
some  of  which  have  lately  been  published,  and  show  much 
accurate  and  varied  information.  In  that  society  there  is  at 
the  present  time  one  of  the  most  able  and  brilliant  boys 
in  the  school.  At  Rugby  everybody  is  taught  different 
sciences  in  different  years.  Mr.  Farrar  considered  that  the 
ideal  of  scientific  teaching  would  be  a  combination  of  the 
Harrow  and  Rugby  systems.  Referring,  in  conclusion,  to 
the  wretched  practice  by  which  all  boys  are  compelled  to 
learn  composition,  Mr.  Farrar  said :  Some  iconoclast  is 
wanted  to  break  this  huge  gilt  idol  of  modern  education,  and 
already  I  am  happy  to  feel  convinced  that  it  is  beginning  to 
totter  upon  its  pedestal,  and  that  the  hour  of  emancipation 
from  its  idle  tyranny  over  many  English  boys  is  near  at 
hand.  I  believe  that  its  partial  or  total  fall  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  more  expansive  and  profitable  teaching;  and, 
when  that  is  inaugurated,  we  hope  that  England  will  be  the 
gainer  in  a  multitude  of  ways — that  those  who  now  hold  the 
autocracy  of  science  may  no  longer  be  subjected  to  the  dis¬ 
trust  or  persecution  of  bigoted  folly,  and  that  thousands  who 
now  grow  up  in  ignorance  or  in  the  violation  of  the  simplest 
laws  of  nature  may  learn  that  those  law's  are  God^s  hand¬ 
writing  upon  the  universe  that  He  has  created,  and  that 
there  is  not  one  of  them  on  W'hich  do  not  depend,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  the  welfare,  the  progress,  the  dignity,  and  the 
happiness  of  mankind. 
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Although  there  is  doubtless  yet  much  to  be  ascertained 
in  reference  to  the  above  mode  of  analysis,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  it  will  ultimately  become,  in  the  hands  of  the 
observant  and  careful  operator,  a  means  of  detecting  very 
minute  quantities  of  matter,  either  in  its  simple  or  combined 
state. 

Already  it  has  been  useful  in  demonstrating  the  existence 
of  new  elementary  substances,  and  in  several  medical  inves¬ 
tigations,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  ^yill  be 
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generally  resorted  to  for  the  detection  of  the  presence  of 
foreign  matters,  its  delicacy  being  so  very  remarkable. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Roscoe,  B.H.,  F.R.S.,  in  a  lecture  lately 
delivered  by  him  on  the  subject,  states  as  follows: — ‘^The 
fact  that  certain  substances  tinge  flames  of  certain  colours 
has  been  known  for  a  long  time,  and  has  been  made  of  use 
to  detect  their  presence.  Thus,  sodium  gives  a  yellow  tinge, 
potassium  a  violet  tinge,  lithium  a  red  tinge.  This,  however, 
is  a  rough  and  approximate  method.  The  spectrum  analysis 
is  a  further  refinement,  for  the  flame  of  each  volatilised  sub¬ 
stance,  when  examined  by  its  spectrum,  presents  its  own 
peculiarities.  Thus  the  flame  of  volatilised  potassium  gives 
particular  lines  in  the  red,  and  in  the  violet  part  of  the 
spectrum ;  sodium  produces  one  bright  yellow  band ; 
lithium,  one  bright  red  and  one  yellow  band ;  strontium,  a 
number  of  red  bands  and  a  violet  band  ;  copper,  bright  red 
band  and  a  green  band ;  barium,  many  bands.  The  bands 
form  a  distinctive  advantage  of  this  method.  For  instance, 
a  mixture  of  lithium  and  sodium  when  volatilised,  tinges  a 
flame  red  and  yellow,  but  the  yellow  tinge  of  the  sodium 
flame  overpowers  the  red  tinge  of  the  lithium  flame,  and  the 
latter  is,  consequently,  not  perceived  by  directly  viewing  the 
flame.  But  the  spectrum  of  this  flame  exhibits  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  bands  due  to  lithium  as  decisively  as  if  no  sodium  at 
all  were  present.  In  fact,  each  of  a  mixture  of  substances 
gives  peculiar  bands  to  the  spectrum  of  a  flame  in  which  the 
whole  are  volatilised,  as  distinctively  as  if  it  alone  were 
present. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  method 
of  spectrum  analysis ;  its  extreme  delicacy  is  another, 
whereby  it  has  revealed  the  frequency,  it  may  almost  be 
said  the  universality,  of  the  occurrence  of  many  substances 
formerly  supposed  to  be  very  rare.  For  instance,  lithium, 
formerly  only  known  to  occur  in  four  minerals,  is  now  found 
to  be  a  substance  widely  diffused,  and  present  in  blood,  milk, 
in  Thames  water,  &c.  Thus,  the  spectrum  analysis  may 
add,  in  a  most  important  manner,  to  our  knowledge  of 
terrestrial  matter;  lithium,  for  example,  may  be  necessary  to 
the  structure  of  the  animal  organism.  The  presence  of 
1 -6,000,000th  of  a  grain  of  lithium  is  easily  detected  by  the 
spectrum;  so  is  that  of  1-1 80,000,000th  of  a  grain  of 
sodium. 

These  two  characteristics  of  the  method  of  spectrum 
analysis,  viz.,  its  decisive  indications  and  its  extreme 
delicacy,  have  already  led  to  the  discovery  of  four  new  ele¬ 
mentary  substances.  The  history  of  these  is  very  interesting 
— that  of  two  of  them,  coesium  and  mhidiumj  particularly  so. 
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Bunsen,  the  celebrated  chemist  of  Heidelberg,  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  examining  the  residue  of  a  mineral  water,  to  find 
potash  and  soda,  after  having  separated  all  other  substances 
in  the  ordinary  way.  By  the  spectrum  he  at  once  dis¬ 
covered  the  characteristic  bands  of  potassium  and  sodium,  but 
he  also  perceived  new  lines  which  he  did  not  at  first  recognise. 
So  confident  was  he  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the  method  he 
was  applying,  that  he  at  once  said,  “  1  have  discovered  a 
new  metal.^^  He  set  to  work  to  evaporate  40  tons  of  the 
mineral  water,  and  he  discovered  in  the  residue  two  new 
metals,  of  which  we  have  now  a  complete  chemical  history. 
Rubidium  is  indicated  by  a  red  line,  not  quite  so  refrangible 
as  those  of  potassium,  and  by  magnificent  purple  lines ; 
coesium  by  blue  lines.  These  metals  resemble  potassium 
very  closely,  and  their  spectra  have  a  certain  analogy  to  each 
other  and  to  the  potassium  spectrum.  They  have,  in  fact, 
been  repeatedly  mistaken  for  potassium,  and  no  ordinary 
method  of  analysis  affords  the  means  of  discriminating  them 
from  that  metal.  Rubidium  has  been  found  to  be  present  in 
many  substances,  as  in  the  beetroot,  &c.,  and  in  most 
mineral  w^aters. 

The  other  two  new  metals  which  have  been  discovered 
bj’  the  spectrum  are  thallium  and  indium.  Thallium  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  English  chemist  Crookes,  who  was  examining 
some  seleniferous  pyrites  residues,  and  saw  certain  green 
lines  which  belonged  to  a  new  elementary  body.  Thallium 
occurs  in  comparatively  large  quantities.  Indium  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  two  German  chemists  :  only  very  minute  quan¬ 
tities  of  it  have  been  found. 

If  a  mixture  of  substances  is  volatilised,  and  the  light  of 
the  flame  in  which  they  are  volatilised  is  examined  by  the 
spectroscope,  the  spectra  peculiar  to  their  presence  come  out 
one  after  another  in  the  order  of  the  volatility  of  the  sub¬ 
stances,  thus  affording  a  magnificent  dissolving-view  succes¬ 
sion  of  spectra.  This  was  illustrated  by  volatilising  a 
mixture  of  salts  of  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  barium, 
coesium,  and  strontium  in  the  electric  lamp. 

^^Although  the  present  advanced  state  of  prismatic  chemistry 
is  due  to  the  labours  of  Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen,  other  chemists, 
many  years  ago,  made  observations  of  a  similar  kind.  In 
1752,  Melville  observed  the  effect  of  soda  on  flame.  In 
1822,  Brewster  made  further  observations,  and  in  the  same 
year  Sir  J.  Herschel  described  spectra  of  several  coloured 
flames  in  an  article  on  light  in  the  ^Ency.  Metropolitana.^ 
But  Fox  Talbot,  in  1826,  was  the  first  to  make  definite 
observations  on  this  point.  He  describes  the  method  of 
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discriminating  substances  by  means  of  the  bands  of  spectra, 
and  in  Feb.,  1834,  writes,  that  a  glance  at  the  prismatic 
spectra  of  substances  may  aflPord  a  certain  and  ready  method 
of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  matter  composing  them. 
Again,  Professor  Miller,  of  King^s  College,  obtained  in  1845 
many  interesting  and  important  results  of  observations  of 
the  spectrum  of  barium,  &c.  j  but  he  worked  under  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  not  having  a  flame  itself  non-luminous,  in 
which  to  volatilise  the  substances  he  was  investigating.  The 
labours  and  discoveries  of  KirchhofF  and  Bunsen  were 
published  in  1859  and  subsequent  years. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  spectra  of  metals  not  volatile  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  it  is  necessary  to  volatilise  them  by 
the  intense  heat  of  the  electric  spark.  So  treated,  each 
metal  presents  a  particular  colour.  The  spectra  of  gases  are 
obtained  by  enclosing  them  in  a  highly  rarefied  state  in  glass 
tubes,  and  then  passing  the  electric  spark  through  them. 
They  then  glow  with  beautiful  colour,  and  the  light  they 
emit  may  be  examined  by  the  spectroscope.^^ — The  Scientific 
Record. 
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At  the  monthly  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  in  their  hall, 
Latrobe  Street,  Victoria,  on  the  12th  September,  Professor 
Halford  reminded  the  members  of  a  promise  he  had  made  to 
renew  the  subject  of  his  investigations  into  snake  poisoning, 
and  the  action  of  the  poison  on  the  blood.  Dr.  Gummow, 
of  Swan  Hill,  had  sent  him  several  specimens  of  the  tiger 
snake,  the  most  venomous  of  its  species,  and  he  had  experi¬ 
mented  upon  the  virus  of  one  of  them,  which  was  made  to 
bite  a  dog,  from  the  effect  of  wdaich  the  dog  died  in  three 
hours.  The  quantity  of  maculated  and  neucleated  cells 
which  a  microscopic  examination  showed  had  formed  in  the 
blood  was  something  marvellous.  They  were  as  large  and 
had  all  the  distinctive  characters  of  those  found  in  blood  of 
the  man  bitten  by  the  cobra-dicapello  at  Tankard's  Hotel. 
His  investigations  had  convinced  him  that  they  w^ere  germinal 
foreign  cells,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  remedy  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  was  something  that  would  check  the  growth  of  this 
foreign  matter  before  it  had  reached  an  extreme  ;  to  put  a 
stop,  in  short,  to  the  fearful  multiplication  of  foreign  germinal 
cells.  He  promised  to  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  his 
investigations  at  no  distant  date. 

Professor  M'Coy  said  he  had  witnessed  the  wmnderful 
growth  of  the  cells,  and  he  compared  the  infusion  of  the 
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poison  of  the  serpent  into  the  blood  to  the  introduction  of 
the  fungi  of  yeast  into  liquids,  which  rapidly  permeated  the 
whole  system. 

Dr.  Thomas  said  he  had  witnessed  similar  corpuscles  in  the 
blood  of  persons  affected  with  diphtheria  and  cutaneous  ab¬ 
scesses,  and  in  a  dog  which  had  died  of  distemper  the 
neucleated  corpuscles  were  visible.  He  had  not,  however, 
witnessed  the  maculated  form  distinguishing  the  poison  of 
the  serpent. 

Professor  Halford  said  the  form  and  size  of  the  corpuscles 
were  of  importance  in  distinguishing  in  these  cases.  He  had 
no  doubt  the  blood  would  be  locally  affected  in  the  diseases 
mentioned,  but  not  in  the  way  described  in  his  investi¬ 
gations. 

Dr.  Barker  bore  testimony  to  the  great  results  likely 
to  follow  a  pursuance  of  Professor  Halford^s  inquiries. 

Professor  M^Coy  gave  a  short  explanation  of  the  character 
of  the  wombat.  He  said  it  was  supposed  that  there  w^as  only 
one  species  in  Australia,  knowm  as  the  Tasmanian  wombat, 
which  was  believed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  entire  species 
to  be  found  on  the  continent  and  elsewhere.  His  investiga¬ 
tions  had,  however,  convinced  him  that  there  were  four 
distinct  species.  Two  years  ago  a  specimen  of  a  curious 
wombat  was  sent  him  from  South  Australia,  which,  from  its 
external  character  and  internal  anatomy,  differed  from  all 
other  wombats.  In  all  ruminating  animals,  those  which 
inhabit  forests  have  a  crooked  or  muffled  snout,  and  the 
new"  specimen  was  deficient  in  the  muffle  possessed  by 
the  common  wmrnbat.  Further  inquiries  had  satisfied  him  of 
the  existence  of  other  species,  to  which  names  had  been 
given.  Professor  M^Coy  exhibited  stuffed  specimens  of  the 
various  kinds,  showing  their  peculiarities. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  closed  the  proceedings.— 
British  Agriculturist, 
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Veterinary  Journals, 

By  W.  Ernes,  M.R.C.V.S.,  London. 

NOTES  ON  THE  RINDERPEST. 

By  E.  C.  Hekmeyer,  Professor  at  the  Veterinary  School  of  Utrecht. 
{Continued  from  vol.  xl,  p.  991.) 

Transmission  of  the  Virus  ly  the  careless  burying  of  the  Bead 
Bodies,  and  the  habit  Cattle  have  of  Smelling  at  them. 

The  careless  manipulation  of  the  carcasses,  or  the  debris  of 
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animals  which  have  died  of  the  rinderpest,  has  been  more  than 
once  the  cause  of  the  propagation  of  this  disease.  Also  the 
unpardonable  neglect  with  which  the  debris  of  pestiferous 
animals  have  been  left  in  the  fields  has  been  many  times  the 
cause  of  the  spreading  of  the  malady.  Buniva  says  that  in 
1796  it  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  propagation  and  progress 
of  this  epizootic.  Batazzy  reports  that  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  rinderpest  in  Piedmont,  the  environs  of  Pozzuolo  were 
infected  by  a  cow  having  smelt  at  the  head  of  one  vrhich 
had  died  of  the  pest.  Huzard,  sen.,  reports  that,  in  1814, 
in  the  department  of  the  Main,  while  burying  a  dead  cow 
four  healthy  ones  came  and  smelt  at  it,  and  they  all  soon 
after  showed  symptoms  of  the  rinderpest. 

Sad  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  emanations  from 
the  dead  bodies,  when  buried  not  sufficiently  deep,  are  very 
dangerous,  and  become  the  hotbeds  of  the  infection. 

Vicq  d^Azyr  reports  that  at  Mont-Real  he  inoculated  mus¬ 
cular  fibre  taken  from  a  carcass  that  had  been  interred  above 
months,  and  the  animals  so  inoculated  took  the  disease. 

Transmission  of  the  Malady  by  the  May,  Straw,  Grass,  and  Bung. 

Alta  (1765)  believes  that  the  hay  from  meadows  wffiich 
have  been  dressed  with  the  manure  containing  contaminated 
debris  from  infected  cattle  is  a  frequent  and  powerful  cause 
of  infection. 

Camper  thought  that  infected  forage  could  propagate  the 
malady. 

The  rinderpest  which  prevailed  in  England  in  1770  broke 
out  at  Pardsey,  near  Aberdeen,  on  the  coast  of  Scotland, 
through  being  brought  from  Holland,  where  the  epizootic 
prevailed,  and  which  contained  the  propagating  virus.  Vicq 
dAzyr  gave  an  ox  some  hay  with  which  another  affected 
with  the  malady  had  been  rubbed  down,  and  the  animal 
soon  after  was  affected  with  the  rinderpest.  The  other  half 
of  the  wisp  w^as  carefully  washed  and  cleansed  and  given  to 
another  ox ;  this  remained  healthy. 

Buniva  reports  several  instances  of  cattle  having  been  at¬ 
tacked  after  eating  the  hay  left  by  pest-stricken  animals. 

Huzard  assures  us  that  in  1815  many  animals  w’ere  infected 
after  having  eaten  the  forage  left  by  diseased  ones. 

Haupt  (p.  262)  relates  that  a  man  complained  of  having 
lost  all  his  cattle  after  having  fed  them  on  some  hay  which 
he  had  bought  at  a  distance  of  thirty  versts  in  a  village  where 
the  malady  prevailed. 

Bojanus  speaks  of  a  cattle-breeder  who,  having  bedded 
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down  his  cattle  with  the  litter  from  infected  sheds^  had  all 
of  them  attacked  with  the  malady  in  one  week. 

Schrceckius  assures  us  that  the  rinderpest  which  ravaged 
Germany  in  1811  was  brought  to  Augustburg  by  cattle 
from  the  infected  prairies  in  Hungary. 

De  Berg  [Genees,  natuer  und  huisJioiidh :  d'aarhoehen^  1778, 
first  part,  p.  458)  likewise  believes  that  the  contaminated 
meadows  have  a  fatal  influence  in  the  propagation  of  the 
malady. 

Engelman  is  much  afraid  of  the  influence  of  the  manure 
from  infected  animals,  therefore  he  would  interdict  the  use 
of  all  manure  and  straw  from  infected  sheds. 

Alta,  1765,  assures  us  that  the  ravages  of  the  rinderpest 
are  usually  more  severe  in  countries  rich  in  abundance  of 
vegetation,  the  cause  of  which  is  the  use  of  manure  con¬ 
taminated  by  the  virus. 

In  1815  the  malady  broke  out  in  the  sheds  of  MM. 
Colette  and  Delrue  because  they  had  neglected  to  inter  the 
dung  from  infected  cattle.  (Hurtrel  d^Arboval.) 

Spinola  {MittJieil,  1846,  p.  58)  says  that  in  1844  the 
malady  was  introduced  into  Coczerzyn,  in  Poland,  by  infected 
forage  bought  by  a  countryman  in  a  suburb  of  Lublin,  where 
the  malady  then  prevailed. 

AtNeckarrems  and  Unterturkheim  animals  were  infected 
by  passing  over  a  heap  of  dung  where  diseased  ones  had 
passed  before  them. 

The  history  of  the  epizootic  at  Rudesberg  shows  that  even 
the  vapour  escaping  from  the  dung  is  to  be  feared.  In  1796 
the  epizootic  had  ceased  for  three  w^eks,  when  the  dung  was 
removed  to  be  put  on  the  land,  and  immediately  after  this 
the  malady  broke  out  afresh.  (Holfacker.) 

Doctor  Zahn  [Vierteljahresschriftj  1855,  p.  5)  reports 
that  in  1854  the  malady  prevailed  at  Dolloplas,  through  the 
removal  of  dung  from  an  infected  district. 

At  Waarder,  near  Woerden,  the  malady  manifested  itself 
at  the  end  of  September,  1865,  where  manure  had  been 
brought  from  an  infected  district.  A  cowflceeper  asserted 
that  he  had  seen  cows  smelling  at  the  manure  so  brought  in, 
and  the  author  says  he  could  not  attribute  the  malady  to  any 
other  cause. 

In  1773  the  malady  broke  out  at  a  farm  soon  after  the 
farmer  had  allowed  a  cattle-dealer  to  depasture  two  cows 
in  his  meadows,  and  those  cattle  that  afterwards  went  in  the 
same  meadow  became  infected.  (Paulet.) 

The  sojourn  of  cattle  in  contaminated  meadows  caused  the 
breaking  out  of  the  plague  a  second  time  at  Aubin  Saint- 
Bart  and  at  Erquemicourt.  (Hurtrel  d’Arboval.) 
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At  Lausanne  a  park  of  Hungarian  oxen,  for  the  provision 
of  the  army,  were  placed  in  a  meadow  where  some  other 
cattle  were  put  afterwards,  and  these  were  soon  decimated 
by  the  rinderpest.  (Grognier,  Recueil,  1832,  p.  24.) 

Transmission  of  the  Virus  hy  the  Water. 

Water  becomes  easily  charged  with  the  virus.  Hence  it 
happens  that  cattle,  when  they  are  allowed  to  drink  from 
ponds  impregnated  with  the  emanations  from  infected 
animals,  soon  become  attacked  with  the  rinderpest.  There 
is  no  less  danger  in  watering  healthy  cattle  at  the  same 
trough  where  infected  ones  have  been  watered. 

At  Mortara  the  malady  was  conveyed  by  a  running  stream 
in  which  infected  cattle  had  been  watered.  (Buniva.) 

At  Sallugia  the  bodies  of  pestiferous  cattle  were  thrown 
in  a  canal,  and  the  malady  broke  out  through  the  whole 
country  traversed  by  this  canal. 

At  Saint-Paul  the  inhabitants  infected  a  source  of  water 
by  throwing  the  bodies  of  cattle  that  had  died  of  the  rinder¬ 
pest  in  it;  and  several  oxen,  drinking  of  the  water,  became 
affected  by  it. 

Hurtrel  d^Arboval  relates  that  at  the  village  of  Samer  the 
malady  spread  over  the  whole  village  through  healthy  cattle 
being  watered  at  the  same  source  with  diseased  ones. 

Transmission  of  the  Virus  hy  Stables  and  Roads. 

A  stable  that  had  been  disinfected,  but  not  whitewashed, 
retained  the  virus  after  four  months.  (Am-Pach.) 

Hofacker  reports  that  in  1810  ten  oxen  passed  over  some 
ground  which  diseased  cattle  had  just  left.  These  animals 
smelt  at  the  ground,  lowing  at  the  same  time.  Six  days 
after,  they  were  all  attacked  by  the  rinderpest. 

Veith  assures  us  that  it  has  been  ascertained  by  numerous 
observations  that  cattle  passing  on  roads  where  affected  cattle 
have  travelled  rarely  escape  the  infection. 

Haupt  knew  a  herd  to  become  infected  after  having  been 
in  a  field  where,  some  time  before,  an  animal  having  the 
malady  had  been. 

Jollivet  reports  the  following  fact : — Three  sick  cows  were 
to  be  slaughtered,  but  one  of  them  was  unable  to  reach  the 
place  where  the  hole  was  dug  to  bury  them.  She  fell  down 
in  a  field  of  clover,  and  was  obliged  to  be  conveyed  in  a  cart. 
A  short  time  after,  three  cows  and  a  bull  escaped  from  their 
conductors  into  the  clover,  some  of  w^hich  they  ate.  In 
eight  days  after,  they  were  all  four  attacked  by  the  rinderpest. 

Garlach  {^JDie  Rinderj;)est  in  Rnglandy  Holllayid,  und  Belgien, 
1865)  quotes  a  striking  example  of  the  danger  of  allow- 
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ing  cattle  to  travel  on  roads  where  infected  cattle  have 
travelled.  At  Halberstadt  a  herd  of  infected  oxen  only 
crossed  the  road ;  a  little  while  after^  some  healthy  animals 
came  down  the  same  road^  and  they  all  became  infected  in 
from  five  to  six  days  after. 

Bouley  [Recueil,  1865,  p.  600)  says  on  a  late  journey  in 
England  he  had  seen  a  herd  of  cattle  infected  in  a  meadow, 
not  far  from  the  high  road  on  which  infected  cattle  travelled, 
wdthout,  however,  coming  in  contact  with  them.  I  have 
myself  quoted  in  the  foregoing  an  instance  of  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  virus  by  the  air. 

Transmission  of  the  Virus  hy  other  Species  of  Animals ^  as  Birds, 

Insects,  ^c. 

Two  horses,  coming  from  Castagnola,  a  very  extensive 
country,  introduced  the  malady  into  Vigan.  The  same 
thing  was  observed  to  take  place  in  different  other  districts. 
(Buniva.) 

In  1711  Laurisi,  in  a  letter  to  Vallsneri,  has  men¬ 
tioned  this  mode  of  transmission.  Camper  likewise  thought 
that  it  was  necessary  to  beware  of  dogs  and  cats,  as  he 
considered  that  they  often  carried  the  virus  from  one  place  to 
another.  Dufot  relates  the  following  on  this  subject.  The 
dog  of  a  cultivator  of  Morcourt  followed  some  servants  who 
went  on  horseback  to  Fonsomme,  another  village.  On 
a  farm  w^here  all  the  cattle  had  perished  from  rinderpest,  the 
dog  stopped  to  scratch  up  some  remains  of  the  dead  cattle, 
on  which  he  gorged  himself  ;  he  returned  to  his  quarters. 
Being  thirsty,  he  was  seen  to  lap  at  the  pail  out  of 
which  the  calves  had  to  drink,  and  also  to  roll  himself  on  the 
straw  and  dung.  A  short  time  after,  the  calves  were  attacked 
with  rinderpest  and  diSd ;  the  malady  next  spread  to  the 
cows,  and  invaded  the  cattle  of  the  whole  village. 

Vicy  d^Azyr  reports  the  following  observation  : — A  dog 
belonging  to  an  inhabitant ’of  Andruiq-en-Artois,  returned 
home  after  having  strayed  away  for  three  days.  He  was  seen 
covered  with  blood,  and  no  doubt  existed  but  that  he  had 
been  feeding  on  the  flesh  of  dead  animals.  On  being  driven 
out  of  the  stable  where  he  had  taken  refuge  he  passed 
between,  and  came  into  violent  contact  with,  the  legs  of  a 
cow  placed  near  the  door.  A  short  time  after,  the  cow 
showed  all  the  symptoms  of  the  rinderpest,  and  the  wdiole  of 
the  cattle  became  infected  and  devastated  by  the  pest. 

Buniva  states  that  dogs  scratch  up  the  dead  bodies  of  pes¬ 
tiferous  animals,  and  thus  contribute  to  the  spreading  of  it. 
Of  this  he  knew  many  instances.  At  Mangrano  the  malady 
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was  introduced  by  the  dog  of  a  veterinary  surgeon.  Sporting 
dogs  transmitted  the  malady  at  Leghorn. 

Bojanas  also  says  that  dogs^  cats,  and  sheep  might  become 
the  conveyers  of  the  malady. 

Eckel  [FierteljaJiesscJirift,  1851,  p-  18)  reports  that  the  pest 
was  introduced  into  Joki  (Austria)  by  dogs.  ^ 

According  to  Buniva,  the  villages  of  Revello,  Carmagnola, 
and  Avigliana  were  infected  by  sheep.  It  was  observed  that 
at  the  time  when  the  sheep  leave  the  plains  of  Piedmont  for 
the  mountains,  several  of  these  flocks  infected  all  the  places 
through  which  they  passed. 

Engelman  {Verhand.  Aitg.  door  de  Holl.  MaatscJi.  van 
Wetenschajjpen,  1763,  7th  ed.,  p.  262)  says  it  is  not  without 
danger  to  allow  sheep  and  goats  into  contaminated  sheds  or 
meadows,  because  these  animals  may  become  infected  with 
the  rinderpest,  or  at  least  the  virus  might  be  carried  in  the 
wool  and  hairs,  and  thus  be  transmitted  to  the  cattle. 

Haupt  ascertained  that  a  shed  of  cattle  were  infected  by 
a  goat. 

In  the  opinion  of  Pauli  [Die  Rinderpest  im  Sommer j  1863  ; 
Johannisberg,  1864)  the  most  dangerous  propagators  of  the 
contagion  were  the  sheep,  because  the  virus  easily  hangs 
in  their  wool. 

Maresch  considered  the  rinderpest  which  w^as  introduced 
in  Sedlec,  in  Bohemia,  to  be  by  sheep  [VierteljahresscJirift, 
1863,  t.  xix,  p.  59)* 

Buniva,  in  his  treatise  on  the  maladies  of  cats,  has  shown 
that  these  animals  could  carry  the  contagion  a  long  dis¬ 
tance. 

Dr.  Bicker  writes,  in  the  Journal  of  Rotterdam  (Aug.  22, 
1769),  that  the  virus  of  the  rinderpest  might  be  propagated 
in  different  ways,  even  by  the  flies.^^ 

Buniva  has  collected  several  instances  which  prove  that 
birds  of  prey  may  carry  the  malady  from  the  debris  of  the 
dead  bodies  on  which  they  feed.  Crows,  also,  and  other 
species  of  birds  which  are  frequently  seen  on  cows^  backs,  may 
transmit  the  disease,  by  the  virus  adhering  to  their  feet, 
beak,  and  feathers ;  and  thus  it  may  be  conveyed  to  some 
distance. 

The  anonymous  author  of  the  ^  Observations  on  the 
Report  of  Professor  S.  J.  Brugmans,^  1797,  p.  55,  considers 
that  the  rinderpest  virus  may  be  transmitted  by  the  large 
flies  which  he  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  dead  bodies 
of  those  animals  that  had  died  of  the  malady ;  and  even  by 
those  which  alight  on  the  head  and  round  the  nostrils  of  the 
living  affected  animals. 

XLT. 
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Buniva  and  Dr.  Razeri  have  remarked  that  the  common 
fly,  and  many  other  insects,  might  become  the  means  of 
spreading  the  virus. 

Heilbron  believes  that  dogs,  cats,  poultry  and  flies  are 
capable  of  being  the  carriers  of  the  poison.  Veith  includes 
rats,  mice,  and  rabbits. 

Transmission  of  the  Virus  hj  the  Wind, 

In  1814  Professor  Viborg  was  convinced  that  the  virulent 
elements  of  the  malady  had  been  transmitted  by  an  easterly 
wind  to  the  cattle  of  a  farmer  at  Scharrenhagen  (Schleswig- 
Holstein),  who  had  driven  his  cattle  to  a  pond  to  water  them 
whilst  the  cattle  of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  which  had  died 
from  the  pest,  were  being  buried  {Gurlt  und  Hertwig  Mag.y 
p.  45). 

At  Pohnsdorf,  Viborg  observed,  in  1814,  that  the  conta¬ 
gious  miasma  extended  only  to  about  thirty  metres  against 
the  wind  [Ibid.,  p.  45). 

It  w^ould  be  idle  to  demonstrate  the  transmission  of  the 
virus  by  actual  contact.  The  following  observation  will  show 
that  the  instantaneous  contact  of  an  infected  animal  will 
suffice  to  transmit  the  malady  to  a  healthy  one  : — A  cultivator, 
Kok  by  name,  inhabited  an  isolated  farm  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Waardingen.  He  was  in  great  fear  of  the  plague, 
and  consequently  lived  very  secluded  with  his  family  and 
servants.  However,  in  September,  1865,  one  of  his  cows 
caught  the  malady.  By  the  advice  of  his  bailiff,  he  had  sent 
this  cow  to  a  bull  at  the  distance  of  a  league  from  his  farm 
(Cinq-ecluses,  near  Schiedam),  and  the  cow  w^as  brought 
back  without  loss  of  time,  and  on  arriving  at  the  farm  was 
carefully  kept  separate.  After  a  few  days,  however,  the 
symptoms  of  the  plague  declared  themselves  in  the  cow. 
How  was  the  infection  introduced?  Besides  the  bull  in 
question  there  was,  at  the  same  place,  a  young  bull,  bought 
on  the  5th  of  August  at  the  fair  of  Rotterdam,  after  having 
been  standing  next  to  the  bull.  This  young  animal  had  died 
of  the  pest  a  few  days  after  its  arrival,  a  day  or  two  before 
the  cow  was  brought  there;  and  eight  days  after  the  cow- 
had  been  there,  the  bull  also  became  affected,  but  he  reco¬ 
vered.  It  was,  therefore,  the  latter  who  was  the  bearer  of 
the  virus  taken  from  his  young  companion,  who  had  trans¬ 
mitted  it  to  the  cow  in  the  act  of  coition. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  held  on  December  18th, 
the  following  students  from  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
London,  passed  their  examination  and  received  the  diploma 
of  the  College  viz.: — Messrs.  George  William  Osborne,  Eulston, 
South  Lincolnshire ;  William  John  Mulvey,  London;  Wil¬ 
liam  Dunk  Rogerson,  Bedford;  Contsant  Cornelius  San¬ 
derson,  London ;  William  Maynard,  Romsey,  Hants ;  and 
Albert  Eran9ois  Elorens,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
examined  on  the  same  day  before  the  special  board  of  ex¬ 
aminers,  and  were  admitted  members  of  the  body  corporate, 
viz. : — Messrs.  John  Mills,  18th  Hussars,  Secundrabad;  James 
Collins,  Inspecting  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Poona,  Bombay;  and 
Samuel  Wagstaff,  Girton,  Newark. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OE 

ENGLAND. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  noon  on 
Wednesday,  in  Hanover  Square.  The  chair  was  filled  by  the 
President,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  The  attend¬ 
ance  was  very  small. 

The  Secretary  [Mr.  Hall  Dare)  read  the  following  Report 
of  the  Committee  : — Since  the  last  general  meeting  in  May, 
I  governor  and  97  members  have  died,  and  177  new  mem¬ 
bers  have  been  elected,  so  that  the  Society  now  consists  of 
76  life  governors,  82  annual  governors,  1383  life  members, 
4001  annual  members,  and  15  honorary  members,  making  a 
total  of  5557.  Mr.  John  Baldwin,  of  Luddington,  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  Warwickshire,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  Council 
in  the  room  of  Mr.  Pope,  deceased.  The  half-yearly  state¬ 
ment  of  accounts  to  the  30th  of  June,  1867,  has  been  ex¬ 
amined  and  approved  by  the  auditors  and  accountants  of  the 
Society,  and  has  been  furnished  to  all  members  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Journal.  In  consequence  of  the  large  ex¬ 
penses  attendant  on  the  show  at  Bury  St.  Edmund^s,  and  the 
protracted  trials  of  implements,  the  Council  has  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  sell  out  J2000  of  the  funded  property,  which  now 
stands  at  £16,027  19s.  7d.,  in  the  New  Three  per  Cents.,  and 
the  cash  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  on  the  1st  in¬ 
stant  was  £369  8s.  Id.  The  collection  of  the  arrears  of 
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subscription  has  been  steadily  progressing ;  nevertbeless^  a 
considerable  sum  is  still  due  to  the  Society.  It  is  found  that 
many  members  cease  to  pay  their  subscriptions  under  the 
impression  that  in  this  way  they  can  terminate  their  mem¬ 
bership  ;  but  the  Council  desire  to  remind  them  that  by  the 
bye-laws  of  the  Society  all  members  are  bound  to  pay  the 
annual  subscription  until  they  shall  withdraw  by  a  notice  in 
writing  to  the  Secretary.  Notwithstanding  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  cattle^  the  show-yard  at  Bury  St.  Edmund^s  was  well 
filled  with  a  fine  display  of  horses,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry, 
and  was  remarkable  for  the  most  extensive  collection  of  im¬ 
plements  and  machinery  yet  brought  together.  The  mayor 
and  corporation  of  Bury  St.  Edmund^s  and  the  local  com¬ 
mittee  used  every  exertion  to  forward  the  wishes  of  the 
Society  during  the  preparations  for  the  meeting  and  the 
period  of  holding  it.  The  Council  have  purchased  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  set  of  offices  and  entrances  for  the  show-yard  at 
a  cost  of  <£806,  which  it  is  hoped  will  last  for  many  years. 
They  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  new  contractor  for 
the  show-yard  works  (Mr.  Penny),  and  have  given  him  the 
contract  for  a  further  term  of  four  years.  The  Council  have 
settled  the  live  stock  and  implement  prize  sheets  for  the 
country  meeting  to  be  held  next  year  at  Leicester,  and,  with 
a  view  of  enabling  the  stock  and  the  men  in  charge  to  return 
home  with  an  absence  of  only  one  Sunday,  have  arranged 
that  the  show  shall  open  on  Thursday,  the  16th,  and  close  on 
Tuesday,  the  21st  of  July.  The  list  of  implements  for  trial 
will  comprise  ploughs,  cultivators,  harrows,  clod- crushers, 
rollers,  tile  and  brick  machines,  and  draining  tools;  and 
prizes  amounting  to  £225  will  be  offered  for  the  best  appli¬ 
cation  of  steam  power  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The 
sum  of  £2595  is  offered  in  prizes  for  live  stock,  to  which 
£227  has  been  added  by  the  Leicestershire  and  Waltham, 
and  the  Loughborough  Agricultural  Societies ;  and  £100 
has  been  offered  by  the  Sparkenhoe  Farmers^  Club  in  prizes 
for  cheese.  It  has  been  resolved  by  the  Council  to  apportion 
England  and  Wales  into  eight  districts,  as  follows  : 

A.  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  North  and  East 
Hidings  of  Yorkshire. 

B.  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and  West 
Biding  of  Yorkshire. 

C.  Derbyshire,  Leicestershire,  Lincolnshire,  Northamp¬ 

tonshire,  Nottinghamshire,  Butlandshire,  and  War¬ 
wickshire. 

D.  Bedfordshire,  Cambridgeshire,  Essex,  Hertfordshire, 

Huntingdonshire,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk. 
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E.  Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Hampshire,  Kent,  Middle¬ 
sex,  Oxfordshire,  Surrey,  and  Sussex. 

r.  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire,  and 
Wiltshire. 

G.  Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire,  Monmouthshire,  Wor¬ 

cestershire,  and  South  Wales. 

H.  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  and  North  Wales. 

The  Council  have  determined  that  district  B,  comprising 

the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and 
the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  be  selected  for  the  country 
meeting  of  1869.  During  the  course  of  this  year  alterations 
have  been  made  in  the  scheme  of  education  adopted  by  the 
Council  j  it  is  no  longer  connected  with  the  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  Middle- class  examinations.  The  next  examination 
is  fixed  to  take  place  at  the  Society's  house,  iu  Hanover 
Square,  during  the  week  commencing  April  20th,  1868. 
Forms  of  entry  are  prepared  to  be  duly  filled  up  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Secretary  (together  with  a  certificate  of  having 
acquired  the  elements  of  general  education)  on  or  before  the 
29th  of  February  next.  Any  member  of  the  Society  may  be 
present  at  an  examination.  On  this  occasion  it  is  not  thought 
advisable  to  place  any  limit  on  the  ages  of  candidates,  from 
the  desire  to  remove  every  obstacle  in  the  first  instance  to  a 
candidate  coming  forward ;  with  the  same  object  in  view, 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  at  one  examination  (unless  some 
reason  should  intervene  beyond  mere  want  of  success)  will 
be  permitted  to  compete  at  a  subsequent  examination.  Every 
candidate  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  examiners  as  to  his 
knowledge  of  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture,  and 
likewise  as  to  proficiency  in  book-keeping,  and  he  must  pass 
an  examination  either  in  land-surveying,  or  in  mechanics  as 
applied  to  agriculture ;  beyond  this  it  is  left  to  his  option 
which  one  of  the  following  three  subjects  he  will  take  up, 
viz.  botany,  geology,  or  veterinary  science.  Successful  can¬ 
didates  are  to  be  placed  in  two  classes,  and  will  stand  in 
order  of  merit.  Certificates  (specifying  the  subject  in  which 
a  candidate  shall  have  satisfied  the  examiners)  will  be  granted 
to  successful  candidates ;  and  any  one  obtaining  a  first-class 
certificate  shall  thereby  become  a  life  member  of  the  Society  : 
these,  with  additional  prizes,  in  money  or  books,  constitute 
the  rewards  held  out  to  competitors.^^ 

Mr.  S.  Sidney  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  report.  He 
did  so  with  very  great  pleasure,  as  it  showed,  considering 
the  difficult  circumstances  in  which  the  Society  had  been 
placed,  satisfactory  progress  in  an  institution  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  the  country.  After  passing  in  review  the  several 
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matters  alluded  to  by  tbe  Council,  Mr.  Sidney  concluded  his 
remarks  by  observing  that  he  perceived  that  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment  of  districts  which  had  been  adopted  was  not  merely  a 
geographical  but  also  a  geological  one,  and  in  his  opinion 
would  tend  to  give  greater  importance  to  the  country  meet¬ 
ings  than  had  ever  yet  attached  to  them. 

Mr.  Neild  seconded  the  motion. 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted. 

General  Hood  moved,  and  Colonel  Challoner  seconded,  the 
re-election  of  the  auditors,  Mr.  Astbury,  Mr.  Corbet,  and 
Mr.  Sherborn.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  accorded  to  them 
for  their  services  during  the  past  year. 

The  routine  business  having  been  disposed  of. 

His  Grace,  in  conformity  with  custom  on  such  occasions, 
inquired  whether  any  member  desired  to  make  any  remarks 
or  suggestions. 

Mr.  Arkell  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  there  were  rather 
more  members  than  there  were  a  year  ago.  Still  it  could  not 
be  concealed  that  the  Society  was  almost  stationary,  and 
though  he  had  no  intention  to  utter  anything  offensive 
towards  the  Council,  he  must  say  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
cause  of  that  was  that  they  did  not  keep  pace  with  the 
times.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  the  first  place  there  was  one  or  two 
gaps  requiring  to  be  filled  up.  They  had  Dr.  Voelcker 
filling  one  important  post,  and  Professor  Simonds  another, 
and  the  latter  gentleman  had  been  very  useful  in  reference  to 
cattle  plague.  But  there  were  other  diseases  to  be  investi¬ 
gated  besides  cattle  plague.  There  were  the  diseases  of 
plants,  and  he  would  instance,  as  seriously  affecting  his  own 
neighbourhood,  the  diseases  among  swedes  and  common 
turnips.  He  thought  there  should  be  a  Professor  of  Natural 
History  paid  by  the  Society,  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of 
diseases  in  plants,  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  caused 
by  blight,  mildew,  or  insects.  The  disease  to  which  he  had 
alluded  existed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  West  of 
England.  It  had  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  his  own 
county  of  Wilts ;  but  he  had  also  seen  it  in  Gloucestershire, 
on  the  Cotswold  Hills  and  elsewhere.  He  had  been  engaged 
in  farming  for  about  thirty  years,  and  at  that  period  they 
never  scarcely  heard  of  any  disease  in  mangold.  Of  late 
years  there  had  been  an  insect  winding  itself  between  the 
leaves  of  the  plant.  It  was  not  the  old  turnip-fly,  or  any¬ 
thing  like  the  turnip-flj^,  in  the  swede.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  in  the  case  of  all  foreign  plants  introduced  into  this 
country  there  was  some  sort  of  counteracting  influence  check¬ 
ing  production,  whether  it  arose  from  the  soil,  from  blight, 
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or  from  insects^  wliicli  required  to  be  watehed  by  a  scientific 
man_,  wlio  ought  in  his  opinion  to  be  paid  for  his  services  by 
that  Society.  A  gentleman  from  London  who  walked  over 
his  farm  attributed  the  disease  to  the  use  of  artificial  manure ; 
hut  he  (Mr.  Arkell)  did  not  concur  in  that  opinion.  He  had 
sometimes  found  a  sort  of  chrysalis  or  grub  in  the  centre. 
On  minute  examination  it  was  found  that  the  seed-stalk  was 
dead,  and  that  appeared  to  affect  the  whole  of  the  plant. 
Sometimes  he  could  not  find  the  grub,  but,  nevertheless,  the 
plant  went  into  curl,  and  growth  was  quite  stopped.  On 
looking  over  the  articles  in  the  commencement  of  the  J ournal, 
he  found  some  written  by  a  gentleman  named  Curtis  upon 
that  subject.  He  did  not  know  whether  Mr.  Curtis  was 
alive  or  dead.  [The  Secretary :  Dead.]  Since  1842  or 
1843  nothing  had  been  said  in  the  Journal  about  these  dis¬ 
eases.  Mr.  Arkell  concluded  by  referring  to  two  articles  re¬ 
lating  to  this  subject,  which,  he  said,  appeared  in  the  ^Agri¬ 
cultural  Gazette'  of  the  7th  of  last  September. 

Mr,  Sidney  desired  once  more  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Council  to  the  importance  of  undertaking  an  agricultural 
survey  of  England  and  Wales.  Of  course  he  could  not 
expect  the  Council  to  take  up  the  work  offhand,  and  without 
giving  it  due  consideration ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that  a  day 
would  arrive,  and  that  not  distant,  when  some  president  of 
the  Society  would  gain  a  just  reputation  by  advocating  the 
institution  of  such  a  survey.  It  was  thirty  years  since  the 
Society  was  first  established,  yet  he  defied  any  one  to  point 
out  a  single  book  or  essay  which  would  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  improvement  made  in  the  agriculture  of  England  since 
the  day  the  Society  was  founded  to  the  present  moment. 
They  were  told  that  they  only  numbered  5000  members, 
but  surely  among  5000  men  of  the  class  who  constituted 
the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  they  had  a  sufficient  propor¬ 
tion  of  practical  men — tenant  farmers  and  others^  to  return 
intelligible  answers  to  plain  and  intelligible  questions  on  this 
interesting  subject.  He  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  the 
Council  should  divide  itself  into  committees  one  for  the 
chemical  department  of  the  inquiry,  assisted  by  Dr.  Voelcker, 
and  another  the  veterinary  department,  aided  by  Professor 
Simonds.  The  necessary  questions  with  regard  to  live  stock, 
and  the  necessary  questions  as  to  cultivation,  might  then  be 
prepared  and  forwarded  by  the  most  eminent  breeders  of 
stoek  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  throughout  England  and 
Wales,  with  a  request  that  they  Avould  fill  in  the  answers  to 
to  the  questions,  and  return  the  forms  so  completed  to  the 
Council.  The  questions  would  go  to  this  point :  What  they 
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were  doing  now,  and  what  they  were  doing  thirty  years  ago ; 
and  the  replies  to  these  queries  would  afford  a  valuable  mass 
of  information,  of  which  the  Society  hardly  possessed  a 
shred  at  this  moment.  It  might  be  objected  that  this  would 
he  an  expensive  process ;  but  even  if  it  were  so,  and  they 
found  themselves  obliged  to  sell  out  a  further  portion  of  their 
invested  capital,  the  result  would  be  to  place  the  Society  in 
a  still  higher  position  than  it  ever  before  occupied  in  carrying 
out  its  motto  of  practice  with  science.'’^ 

Colonel  Challoner  wished  to  remind  Mr.  Sidney  that  the 
Council  had  not  altogether  overlooked  this  subject,  and  the 
prizes  given  by  this  Society  had  drawn  forth  much  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  different 
counties.  He  should  be  sorry  if  it  went  forth  that  the 
Council  had  been  inattentive  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Sidney  observed  that  he  did  not  want  professional 
essays — he  did  not  want  essays  which  were  written  for  five 
or  ten  guineas,  but  he  wanted  the  information  of  men  who 
really  understood  the  matter. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Readj  M.P.,  said,  as  a  young  member  of  a  very 
sleepy  Council  (laughter),  he  could  assure  Mr.  Arkell  that 
the  Council  had  cause  to  complain  of  apathy  and  indifference 
on  the  part  of  members  of  that  Society.  There  they  had  in 
that  room  what  number  of  members  ?  About  fifty  out  of 
5000.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  Mr.  Arkell  and  other  gentlemen 
would  lend  the  Council  their  assistance  by  suggesting  subjects 
for  prize  essays  the  suggestions  would  be  received  with  thank¬ 
fulness,  and  might  be  productive  of  a  great  deal  of  good.  He 
could  not  doubt  that  what  had  been  said  with  respect  to  curl 
in  the  turnip  would  receive  the  attention  of  the  Committee. 
As  regarded  the  disease  in  mangold  to  which  Mr.  Arkell 
alluded,  he  (Mr.  Read)  might  remark  that  if  that  gentleman 
turned  to  the  papers  of  Mr.  Curtis  he  would  find  that 
disease  minutely  described.  He  would  also  see  a  remedy 
suggested ;  but,  unfortunately,  remedies  of  that  kind  were 
not  always  practicable.  If  he  remembered  rightly,  the 
remedy  suggested  in  that  case  was  that  farmers  should 
employ  a  number  of  women  and  children  to  go  round  their 
fields  and  pinch  these  unfortunate  maggots  (laughter) ;  but  as 
they  were  now  deprived  to  a  great  extent  of  that  kind  of 
labour,  of  course  the  suggestion  could  not  be  carried  out. 

Major-General  Hood  had  no  doubt  the  Council  would  feel 
much  obliged  to  Mr.  Sidney  for  his  suggestions;  but  he 
would  remind  the  meeting .  that  the  essays  relating  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  several  counties  were  nearly  completed, 
and  it  would  be  for  the  Council  to  consider  the  advisabilitv 
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of  proceeding  furtlier.  The  country  had  been  divided  into 
ten  districts,,  and  the  Society  used  to  go  into  one  of  them 
every  year.  It  had  now  been  divided  more  geologically^  and 
therefore,  as  he  thought,  more  scientifically,  into  eight 
districts,  and  it  would  be  for  the  Council  to  consider  whether 
a  certain  amount  should  be  voted  annually  for  a  special 
report,  each  district  being  reported  upon  separately.  As 
regarded  the  finances  of  the  Society,  he  begged  to  say,  as 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  that  he  was  sorry  they 
were  obliged  to  recommend  the  Council  to  withdraw  ^2000 
for  Bury.  But  he  always  foresaw  that  that  would  be  the 
result  if  the  Society  determined  to  go  to  a  small  town. 
Nevertheless,  it  must  always  be  recollected  that  they  should 
not  think  too  much  of  money  (hear,  hear),  and  must  go 
where  it  was  considered  best  for  agriculture  that  it  should 
go.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  hoped  that  the  funds  of  the  Society 
would  be  reimbursed  by  the  visit  to  Lancashire. 

Mr.  Way'ry  thought  that  it  was  not  only  desirable  that  the 
necessary  knowledge  should  be  conveyed  in  the  pages  of 
the  various  publications,  but  that  it  should  be  brought  home 
to  the  experience  of  farmers,  so  that  practical  effects  might 
result. 

The  Chairman  said  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  practical 
question  placed  before  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Arkell,  but  he 
thought  he  might  say,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  that  they 
were  anxious  at  all  times  to  receive  suggestions  from  members 
of  the  Society ;  they  were  most  ready  to  pay  attention  to 
suggestions  coming  from  practical  men,  and  if  possible  to 
arrive  at  a  useful  result.  There  was  one  thing  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Sidney  which  he  feared  the  Council,  however 
active  they  might  be,  would  find  quite  beyond  their  power ; 
he  did  not  see  how  they  were  to  compel  people  to  read  the 
Journal.  (Laughter.)  By  Mr.  Sidney^ s  own  admission,  the 
Journal  was  a  very  well-conducted  periodical,  and  was  written 
with  great  ability  and  skill;  but  that  gentleman^s  complaint 
was  that  information  was  offered  by  that  Society,  but  persons 
would  not  read  it.  Well,  if  this  was  the  case — and  he  did 
not  question  Mr.  Sidney^s  assertion — he  must  say  that  was 
the  fault  of  the  public  outside,  and  not  of  the  Council  in¬ 
side.  If  gentlemen  would  take  the  trouble  to  examine  they 
would  find  various  treatises  on  the  diseases  of  turnips.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  was,  he  thought,  rather  hard  that  the 
complaint  should  be  made  against  the  members  of  the  Council 
that  they  had  not  read  the  two  newspaper  articles  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  September  last.  He  was  quite  sure,  however,  that 
the  more  suggestions  were  made  by  practical  men  like  Mr. 
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Arkell,  the  better  pleased  the  Council  would  be^  and  the 
better  it  would  be  for  the  public  generally.  It  was  only  from 
practical  quarters_,  from  gentlemen  who  were  engaged  in 
farming,  that  the  Council  could  ascertain  what  was  really 
wanted ;  and  it  was  of  course  very  desirable  that  the  dis¬ 
eases  of  cattle  and  plants  should  be  discussed  at  such  meet¬ 
ings  as  that.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  think  that  they 
were  quite  so  deficient  in  knowledge  on  those  subjects  as 
Mr.  Arkelks  remarks  w^ould  lead  any  one  to  suppose.  He 
admitted  the  value  of  Mr.  Sidney^s  suggestions  as  to  getting 
the  country  better  divided,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  reports 
from  different  districts.  But  he  must  remind  that  gentleman 
that  on  no  subject  was  there  so  much  difference  of  opinion 
among  practical  farmers  as  on  that  of  agricultural  statistics. 
(Hear,  hear.)  For  his  own  part  he  thought  there  was  undue 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  men  who  did  not  go  sufficiently 
deep  into  that  question,  or  who  did  not  look  far  enough  be¬ 
fore  them.  He  thought  that  agricultural  statistics  would  be 
very  valuable.  In  connection  vfith  the  office  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  he  had  now  the  honour  to  preside  over,  he  had 
endeavoured  last  year  and  this  year  to  secure  something  like 
a  collection  of  statistics.  Of  course  the  thing  was  only  per¬ 
missive,  and  therefore  they  could  [not  expect  to  obtain  exact 
information ;  but  if  agriculturists  generally  were  thus  led  to 
inquire  and  to  value  statistics,  they  would  probably  be  led  to 
assist  more  readily  than  they  had  done  hitherto.  There  ex¬ 
isted  a  strong  feeling,  an  ignorant  feeling  as  he  thought,  in 
many  quarters,  in  reference  to  the  collection  of  statistics; 
and  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  prejudice  could  be  removed, 
and  an  object  secured  which  he  believed  would  confer  benefit 
on  farmers  as  well  as  on  the  public  generally.  He  would 
only  add  that  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  draw  up  some 
papers  with  the  view  of  securing  returns,  and  that  he  hoped 
he  should  meet  with  the  support  of  farmers  generally ;  for 
he  was  quite  sure  that  unless  they  did  support  him  it  would 
be  perfectly  useless  to  attempt  to  collect  statistics. 

Mr.  Willson  (Leicester),  after  suggesting  that  at  future 
country  meetings,  the  meeting  of  members  should  be  held 
early  in  the  week,  in  order  to  ensure  a  better  attendance, 
said  he  believed  the  unwillingness  to  make  returns  was  in  a 
great  degree  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Government  to  deal 
with  foreign  stock,  and  he  believed  that  no  returns  would  be 
made  unless  the  Bill  that  had  been  introduced  dealt  with 
that  question  in  a  fair  spirit.  He  did  not,  he  might  add, 
consider  that  the  papers  sent  out  by  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council  were  in  the  best  form  for  the  purpose. 
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Mr.  A.  Pell  said  he  rose  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  their 
noble  chairman.  (Cheers.)  He  need  say  very  little  on  that 
subject^  his  Grace^s  name  and  that  of  his  family  being  en¬ 
tirely  and  thoroughly  associated  with  the  welfare  and  pro¬ 
gress  of  agriculture.  (Cheers.)  The  noble  duke  and  his  imme¬ 
diate  predecessor  were  indeed  so  successful  in  that  depart¬ 
ment^  that  he  was  quite  sure  that^  even  if  that  were  the 
commencement  of  his  Grace^s  term  of  office^  instead  of  the 
middle^  the  proposal  would  be  received  with  the  utmost  cor¬ 
diality. 

Colonel  Challoner  said^  as  one  of  the  oldest  members  of 
the  Councib  he  felt  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  motion ; 
and  he  would  remark  that,  notwithstanding  his  Grace’s  official 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  a  single  instance  in  which  he  had  failed  to  take  the 
chair  at  a  Council  meeting®  since  he  had  become  president. 
(Cheers.) 

The  motion  having  been  carried  by  acclamation, 

The  Chairman,  in  returning  thanks,  said  the  gentleman 
who  proposed  the  vote  of  thanks  truly  observed  that  he  and 
his  family  had  been  connected  for  a  long  time  with  agricul¬ 
ture.  He  added  that  thev  had  been  most  successful.  On 

«/ 

the  present  occasion  that  was  an  unfortunate  remark 
(laughter) ,  because  it  happened  that  that  was  the  first  time  for 
very  many  years  that  his  father  or  himself  had  not  taken  one 
of  the  prizes  at  the  Smithfield  Show.  He  would  not  enter 
into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  that  exhibition,  which  he 
would  probably  in  a  few  hours  have  to  descant  upon  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Fleet  Street.  He  could  not  help  saying 
that  one  remark  of  a  gentleman  who  had  just  spoken  bore 
out  what  he  (the  chairman)  had  said  with  regard  to  the 
difficulty  of  collecting  agricultural  statistics.  That  gentleman 
said  in  effect  that  farmers  would  not  aid  the  Government  in 
the  collection  of  statistics,  unless  foreign  cattle  were 
slaughtered  at  the  ports.  Now,  he  could  not  conceive  two 
things  less  connected  with  each  other.  (Hear,  hear.)  Why 
they  were  not  to  get  one  thing  done  if  they  could  not  get 
another  thing  done,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  he 
could  not  understand.  (Hear,  hear.)  Such  conduct  appeared 
to  him  very  short-sighted.  He  recollected  hearing  an 
intelligent  practical  farmer  say,  some  years  ago,  at  a  meeting 
of  a  Board  of  Guardians,  that  he  was  not  going  to  fill  up 
returns,  because  the  Government  would  not  repeal  the  malt- 
tax.  (Laughter.)  He  had  great  hopes,  however,  that  the  Bill 
of  the  Governmeut  relating  to  foreign  cattle  would  be  passed. 
He  hoped  it  would  provide  for  the  slaughtering  of  animals 
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at  tlie  ports,  for  witliout  that  they  could  not  be  satisfied. 
(Cheers.)  He  was  now  speaking  not  as  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  hut  as  a  large  flockmaster.  He  hoped  that  sheep 
would  be  slaughtered  at  the  ports.  He  should  be  very  sorry 
if  the  disease  were  imported  into  this  country,  which  would 
he  a  very  serious  evil  to  flockmasters  and  to  agriculturists 
generally  who  dealt  much  in  sheep.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  would 
not  detain  them  further ;  but  he  thanked  them  most  cordially 
for  the  honour  they  had  done  him,  and  he  could  state  that 
the  time  which  he  had  devoted  to  the  business  of  that  Society 
had  been  to  him  a  source  of  great  pleasure.  (Cheers.) 

The  meeting  then  separated. 
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The  sixteenth  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at 
Mr.  Donald’s  Hotel,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  Friday,  October  18th, 
1867.  The  members  present  were — Messrs.  C.  Stephenson,  Presi¬ 
dent  ;  D.  Dudgeon,  T.  Foreman,  L.  Scott,  W.  S.  Moore,  A.  Man,  jun., 
R.  Brydon,  —  Gofton,  D.  McGregor,  C.  Hunting,  and  the  Honorary 
Secretary. 

Letters  were  read  from  Messrs.  Marshall,  of  Glanton,  and 
Womack,  of  Ponteland,  regretting  their  inability  to  attend. 

Mr.  Meikle  was  proposed  as  a  member  by  Mr,  C.  Stephenson^ 
seconded  by  Mr.  Scotty  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  election  of  office-bearers  was  then  proceeded  with.  Mr. 
Dudgeon  proposed,  and  Mr.  H.  Hunter  seconded,  that  ^Mr.  C. 
Hunting  be  elected  President  for  the  ensuing  year. — Carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  C.  Stephenson  then  vacated  the  chair,  in  favour  of  Mr.  C. 
Hunting. 

Mr.  Dudgeon  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  C.  Stephenson 
for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  filled  the  Preside ntal  chair, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Brydon,  and  supported  by  Mr.  C. 
Hunting,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  C.  Stephenson,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment  paid  him, 
stated  that  he  certainly  had  taken  some  interest  both  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  profession,  and  he  must  say  that  he  had  derived 
great  benefit  from  having  been  a  member  of  this  Association,  having 
learned  many  things  during  the  debates  which  otherwise  he  would 
not  have  known. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  McGregor,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  C. 
Stephenson,  that  Mr.  Dudgeon  be  elected  a  Vice-President. — 
Carried. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Moore,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Foreman, 
that  Mr.  Scott  be  re-elected  a  Vice-President. — Carried. 
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Proposed  by  JSIr.  G.  Stephenson,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  McGregor^ 
that  Mr.  Dudgeon  be  retained  as  Treasurer. — Carried. 

Proposed  by  JMr.  McGregor,  that  Mr.  H.  Hunter  be  elected 
Secretary ;  seconded  by  Mr.  Brydon,  and  carried. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Dudgeon,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Brydon,  that 
Messrs.  C.  Stephenson,  Wilkinson,  Foreman,  Moore,  Gofton,  and 
McGregor,  be  Councilmen  for  the  ensuing  year. — Carried. 

It  was  also  arranged  that  the  next  meeting  be  held  on  the  third 
Friday  in  January,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  dinner 
at  four  p.m. ;  the  President,  Honorary  Secretary,  and  Council  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  same. 

Mr.  Brydon  then  read  his  paper  ‘^On  Veterinary  Surgery  and  the 
Allied  Sciences,”  which  is  subjoined.  It  was  listened  to  with  great 
attention,  and  elicited  some  discussion. 

Mr.  C.  Hunting  thought  that  all  present  would  agree  as  to  tlie 
importance  of  the  subject  introduced.  He  could  speak  more  es¬ 
pecially  as  to  the  former  part  of  the  paper,  with  respect  to 
agriculture  and  the  system  of  contracts,  for  he  considered  that  im¬ 
mense  influence  would  be  obtained  by  the  veterinary  surgeon,  if  he 
could  show  to  the  agriculturist  that  he  was  well  versed  in  that 
science.  He  also  said  that  he  could  speak  favorably  of  the  system 
of  contracts,  and  likewise  of  the  importance  of  chemistry  in  relation 
to  veterinary  medicine  governing  the  proper  admixture  and  admin¬ 
istration  of  drugs,  and  he  begged  to  propose  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Brydon  for  his  very  able  paper,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Scott,  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  C.  Stephenson  disagreed  with  the  President  as  to  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  contracts,  as  he  considered  the  system  neither  satisfactory 
nor  just,  and  thought  it  was  better  to  charge  for  what  was  done, 
and  also  for  advice.  He  also  disagreed  with  the  practice  of  sending 
out  merely  coloured  or  scented  solutions  for  the  purpose  of  charging 
for  the  same. 

Mr.  0.  Hunting  considered  that  where  there  was  a  contract  you 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  act,  and  by  your  advice  would  be 
able  often  to  prevent  disease,  so  that  your  employer  would  be  better 
satisfied  to  pay  you,  although  you  had  not  been  required  to  treat  any 
active  disease ;  yet  by  comparing  his  loss  by  diseases  in  former 
years,  and  which  by  your  advice  had  been  prevented,  he  would  find 
it  to  his  advantage. 

Mr.  Dudgeon  considered  with  the  President  that  it  rather  tended 
to  raise  the  profession,  by  entering  into  contracts,  for  he  found  that 
generally  you  stood  better  in  the  estimation  of  your  employers,  and 
were  consulted  by  them  more  frequently  with  respect  to  diet  and 
other  things. 

Mr.  Gofton  agreed  as  to  the  desirability  of  contracts,  and  thought 
that  the  reason  why  attacks  were  not  so  fatal  where  contracts 
existed  as  otherwise  arose  at  your  being  called  in  at  the  onset  of  the 
disease. 

Mr,  C.  Stephenson  thought  that  if  your  employers  had  confidence 
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in  yon,  they  would  send  for  you  at  once,  whether  there  was  a  con¬ 
tract  or  not. 

M.r.  JS.  J3.unter  also  believed  that  the  chief  advantage  was  that 
you  would  be  called  in  to  cases  earlier. 

Mr.  Dudgeon  he  understood  that  the  President  considered 
the  chief  advantage  to  be,  that  you  were  in  a  better  position  to  give 
advice  and  to  do  good  to  your  clients. 

Mr.  C.  Stephenson  thought  there  was  a  danger  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon  not  doing  his  duty  so  well  when  there  was  a  contract,  and 
considered  it  better  to  charge  for  your  professional  advice. 

Mr.  Brydon  stated  that  all  Mr.  Hunting’s  clients  who  contracted 
were  more  satisfied  than  those  who  did  not.  Moreover,  there  was 
not  the  danger  of  your  employer  turning  round  and  saying  that  the 
animal  which  you  may  have  been  treating  was  not  worth  the  charge 
you  made. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  Stephenson,  that  Mr.  Brydon’ s  paper 
be  sent  for  publication  to  the  Veterinarian.  He  said  that  it  had 
been  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  listen  to  so  able  a  paper,  and  thought 
there  was  no  fear  of  the  profession  retrograding,  so  long  as  we 
could  produce  a  writer  of  such  an  essay.  It  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
McGregor,  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  President  handed  a  paper  to  the  Secretary  to  read  to  the 
meeting,  which  he  had  received  from  Professor  Armitage,  relating 
to  the  proposed  Veterinary  Charter  for  Scotland,  Veterinary  Educa¬ 
tion,  &c. 

With  respect  to  the  granting  of  a  separate  Charter  for  Scotland, 
it  was  unanimously  thought  that,  however  many  schools  there  might 
be,  there  should  be  only  one  Examining  Board. 

Proposed  by  Mr.  C.  Stephenson,  and  resolved,  that  the  following 
petition  be  sent  to  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Trade,  against  the 
granting  of  a  Charter  for  Scotland,  and  that  the  President  sign  it 
on  behalf  of  this  meeting.  Seconded  by  Mr.  Dudgeon,  and  carried 
unanimously ; 

To  THE  Honorable  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  humble  Petition  of  the  North  of  England  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  sheweth, — That  your  Petitioners  view  with  anxiety  the 
granting  of  a  separate  Veterinary  Charter  for  Scotland,  and  legalising 
Boards  of  Examiners,  and  that  for  the  following  reasons: — 1st.  It 
would  not  confer  any  benefit  upon  Scotch  students  which  they 
do  not  already  possess.  2nd.  Because  it  is  exceedingly  objectionable 
for  any  teaching  school  to  have  the  power  in  the  appointment  of  an 
examining  board  for  its  own  students,  as  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  school  to  pass  as  many  students  as  possible  ;  whereas  the  interest 
of  the  country  requires  better  educated  men,  rather  than  an  increase 
of  numbers ;  and  this  important  requirement  can  be  best  obtained 
by  the  examining  boards  being  independent  of  the  teaching  schools. 
3rcl.  The  working  of  the  present  Charter  is  complete  and  satis¬ 
factory,  being  entirely  independent  of  all  the  teaching  schools ; 
the  latter  are  all  on  an  equal  footing  toward  it,  and  the  Scotch 
students  incur  no  more  trouble  or  expense  in  obtaining  the  diploma 
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than  the  students  in  London  or  elsewhere,  as  they  have  the  privilege  of 
being  examined  by  the  Scotch  section  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
4th.  A  rivalry  between  the  different  teaching  schools  as  to  which  will 
turn  out  the  best  qualified  men  is  very  beneficial  in  its  action  ;  but 
a  rivalry  between  bodies  conferring  similar  degrees  has  quite  a  con¬ 
trary  effect.  Your  Petitioners,  therefore,  earnestly  pray  that  your 
Honorable  Board  will  reject  said  application.  And  your  Petitioners, 
as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  Members, 

Charles  Hunting,  President. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  closed  the  proceedings. 

H.  Hunter,  B^on.  Sec. 


ON  VETERINABY  SURGERY  AND  THE  ALLIED  SCIENCES. 

By  R.  Brydon,  Pensher. 

(Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  North  of  England  Veterinary  Medical  Association.) 

From  the  title  of  the  paper  you  may  naturally  infer  that  you  are 
going  to  hear  something  very  extensive  and  scientific  ;  but  you  need 
not  be  alarmed  in  the  one  case  or  disappointed  in  the  other,  for  you 
will  get  neither  from  me. 

The  full  consideration  of  the  relations  which  all  the  sciences  bear 
to  veterinary  surgery  would  require  time  and  space  far  greater 
than  I  can  command,  to  say  nothing  of  a  knowledge  far  beyond 
what  I  possess.  I  have  contented  myself  by  merely  selecting  a  few 
of  those  sciences  having  practically  the  most  useful  bearing  on  our 
profession,  leaving  out  many  others  which,  though  indirectly  of  vast 
importance,  do  not  so  immediately  concern  us  in  the  discharge  of 
our  professional  duties. 

I  wdll  first  take  up  those  sciences  with  which  we  are  more  im¬ 
mediately  connected,  and  dwell  on  their  relations  to  veterinary 
surgery  at  considerable  length;  then  devote  the  time  remaining  to 
the  others  which  practically  are  to  veterinary  surgeons  of  lesser 
importance,  and  conclude  with  a  few  general  observations  on  all. 

Agriculture  being  the  science  with  which  we  are  most  intimately 
connected,  I  will  take  up  its  consideration  first. 

At  present  the  relation  subsisting  between  agriculturists  and 
veterinary  surgeons  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  The 
respective  interests  of  the  two  parties  are  diametrically  opposed ; 
what  pays  the  one  impoverishes  the  other,  and  vice  versd  ;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  enjoying  the  confidence  and  good  fellowship  of  the  farmers, 
we  are  looked  upon  by  them  as  a  sort  of  necessary  evil.  To  dis¬ 
cover  the  reason  and  name  the  remedy  for  this  unhealthy  state  of 
matters,  it  is  necessary  that  we  look  at  the  relation  of  veterinary 
surgery  to  agriculture,  from  three  different  aspects,  namely — 1st,  As 
it  has  been  in  the  past ;  2nd,  As  it  exists  now ;  and  3rd,  As  it  may  be 
in  the  future.  First,  then,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  Here  by  the  past 
I  mean  to  refer  no  farther  back  than  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  At  that  time  qualified  veterinary  surgeons  were  few  and 
far  between,  and  they  generally  settled  down  in  the  large  towns. 
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SO  that  the  farmers’  interests  were  mostly  looked  after  by  the  farrier 
and  cowleech.  In  those  days,  comparatively  few  cattle  were  in  the 
country,  and  those  of  hardy  native  breeds  little  subject  to  disease, 
except  when  placed  under  circumstances  where  they  were  grossly 
mismanaged.  When  disease  did  occur,  the  ignorant  farmer  sent 
for  the  more  ignorant  cowleech,  who  put  the  poor  animal  through 
his  usual  routine  of  treatment,  which  in  many  cases  was  far  worse 
than  the  disease  it  was  intended  to  cure.  It  is  here  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  farmers  of  that  time  placed  in  those  men,  brutal 
and  ignorant  as  they  were,  a  confidence  far  greater  than  that  generally 
bestowed  on  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  present  day.  In  process 
of  time  the  farrier  and  cowleech  were  in  part  replaced  by  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons,  and  this  not  a  bit  too  soon,  as  the  more  artificial 
system  of  feeding  now  introduced,  coupled  with  housing  in  badly 
ventilated  sheds,  gave  rise  to  many  diseases  hitherto  unknown,  to 
cope  with  which  required  all  the  superior  knowledge  and  skill  of 
the  veterinarian.  As  time  wore  on,  a  better  educated  and  less 
prejudiced  class  of  farmers  occupied  the  holdings  of  their  forefathers, 
and  ventilation  and  the  requirements  of  the  domestic  animals  being 
better  understood  and  attended  to,  many  diseases  disappeared  and 
would  probably  in  the  present  day  have  reached  a  minimum,  had 
not  counteracting  agencies  been  at  work.  What  these  agencies  are 
I  will,  perhaps,  better  explain  by  stating  their  results  at  the  present 
day.  This  will  bring  me  to  the  second  aspect  from  which  I  pro¬ 
posed  to  look  at  the  subject,  namely,  the  relation  of  veterinary 
surgery  to  agriculture  as  it  now  exists. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  agriculture  has  perhaps  made  more 
rapid  progress  than  it  ever  did  before  in  a  similar  time.  But  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  not  equally  advanced,  some  counties  being 
as  far  behind  still  as  others  were  twenty  years  ago.  This  is  princi¬ 
pally  owing  to  the  size  of  the  holdings,  and  the  way  they  are  let. 
If  the  farms  are  large,  and  let  on  leases  of,  say  nineteen  years,  good 
management  is  generally  the  result.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
farms  are  small  and  taken  from  year  to  year,  the  reverse  is  almost 
invariably  the  case.  The  explanation  is  easy.  The  large  farms  are 
available  only  to  men  of  capital,  who  have  generally  in  addition  a 
good  education,  and,  by  exercising  the  latter  in  the  outlay  of  the 
former,  rapid  improvement  is  the  result.  Again,  the  small  farms  are 
generally  taken  by  men  of  small  means  and  less  education,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  their  tenure  makes  them  averse  to  lay  out  any  money 
for  improvement,  the  benefit  of  which  might,  in  all  probability,  be 
reaped  by  another ;  for  the  same  reason  they  take  less  interest  in  the 
sanitary  condition  and  repair  of  the  farm  buildings.  Their  operations 
are  performed  in  the  most  slovenly  style,  and  the  consequence  of  all 
is  the  invasion  of  many  diseases,  from  which  the  animals  on  well- 
managed  farms  are  exempt.  Cases  of  colic,  stomach  staggers,  and 
other  diseases,  arising  from  errors  in  the  diet,  are  of  constant 
occurrence.  Cases  of  catarrh  or  bronchitis  (from  the  animal  stand¬ 
ing  in  draughts  or  in  hot,  badly- ventilated  houses),  are  frequent 
visitors,  or  it  may  be  peritonitis  or  tetanus,  from  undue  exposure  to 
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wet  and  cold  or  nephritis  or  diabetis  from  eating  musty  hay,  or 
mange  green  thrush  from  being  kept  in  a  filthy  condition  ;  or  in 
cattle  you  might  have  hoven  ferdelbrund,  or  red  water,  and  other 
diseases  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  all  the  result  of  ignorance 
and  neglect.  In  contradistinction  to  a  district  with  farms  like  this, 
let  us  take  another  where  the  farmers  generally  are  well  educated, 
many  of  them  having  had  the  advantage  of  a  college  education, 
with  a  course  of  lectures  on  veterinary  subjects  included.  This  is 
assuming  no  more  than  what  in  reality  is  the  case  in  many  of  the 
higher-farmed  districts  in  the  country.  The  Highland  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  have  obtained  a  charter  for  granting  a  diploma  to 
those  who  pass  an  examination  in  all  the  sciences  connected  with 
agriculture.  A  similar  diploma  is  granted  by  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College  at  Cirencester,  and  in  the  examinations  for  both  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  veterinary  surgery  and  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  most  common  diseases  is  included,  and  ignorance  on 
this  subject  alone  is  enough  to  reject  a  candidate.  The  number  who 
pass  these  examinations  yearly  increase.  They  receive  the  necessary 
qualification  either  at  our  agricultural  colleges,  or  by  selecting  and 
attending  appropriate  classes  at  our  universities  and  veterinary 
colleges.  This  in  great  measure  accounts  for  the  considerable 
sprinkling  of  agricultural  students  usually  found  in  our  veterinary 
schools.  They  do  not  go  there  for  the  purpose  of  learning  to  do 
without  veterinary  surgeons  as  some  are  narrow-minded  enough  to 
suppose.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  these  are  the  very  men 
who  usually  turn  out  the  veterinary  surgeons’  best  friends.  These 
are  the  men  who  can  understand  and  appreciate  the  application  of 
preventive  measures.  They  also  know  the  many  diseases  to  which 
animals  are  liable  and  the  dangers  of  delay,  and  though  in  cases  of 
emergency  they  might  use  such  curative  agents  as  their  knowledge 
would  indicate,  yet  they  never  would  trust  to  these  alone,  but  would 
always  call  in  the  man  who  is  trained  by  the  experience  of  daily 
practice.  And  even  supposing  some  are  foolhardy  enough  to  imagine 
they  can  treat  their  own  animals,  it  would  be  no  disadvantage  to  us, 
as  in  their  inexperience  they  would  be  sure  to  make  some  mistake, 
and  probably  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  to  put  matters  right, 
professional  advice  would  have  to  be  sought  at  last.  But  to  revert 
to  the.  subject.  In  a  district  with  educated  farmers,  such  as  I  have 
described,  all  the  most  recent  improvements  and  discoveries  in 
agriculture  are  put  into  force.  The  farm  buildings  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  stock  are  commodious,  well  ventilated,  and  generally 
kept  in  the  best  sanitary  condition.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  in 
comparing  the  two  districts,  let  us  call  this  one  B,  and  the  one 
formerly  described  A.  As  may  be  supposed,  a  far  less  per  centage 
of  disease  would  prevail  in  a  district  like  B  than  in  one  such  as  A. 
In  B  all  the  diseases,  the  result  of  bad  management,  would  rarely, 
if  ever,  occur ;  instead  there  would  be  diseases  of  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  type,  brought  on  by  carrying  to  too  great  a  pitch  the  mania 
for  breeding  and  feeding  so  prevalent  at  the  present  day. 

{To  be  continued^ 
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ASSOCIATION. 

The  members  of  the  above  Association  held  their  twenty-first 
quarterly  meeting  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Mosely  Street,  Man¬ 
chester,  on  the  evening  of  December  4,  1867. 

The  President,  James  Howel,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  well  attended,  and  after  the  transaction  of  a 
little  preliminary  business  the  President  called  upon  Mr.  A.  L. 
Gibson  to  read  his  Essay  upon  “  Pleuro-Pneumonia  in  the  Horse.” 

The  paper  was  a  very  excellent  one,  and  the  subject  treated  by 
Mr.  Gibson  in  a  sound  and  practical  manner. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  P.  Taylor,  who  clearly  and 
lucidly  supported  the  opinion  enunciated  by  the  essayist,  viz. : 
That  there  were  two  kinds  of  pleuro-pneumonia — pleuro-pneumonia 
proper,  or  of  the  acute  character ;  and  a  specific  afiection,  in  which 
the  lesions  were  apparently  the  same  ;  the  disease  arising  from  a 
poisoned  condition  of  the  blood  ;  but  the  modes  of  treatment  must 
be  very  difierent.  In  the  former  he  approved  of  bloodletting  and 
depletive  measures  generally ;  in  the  latter  he  advocated  the  stimu¬ 
lating  system. 

Mr.  Greaves  was  also  of  opinion  that  there  were  two  distinct 
kinds  of  the  disease,  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  specific 
form  being  its  feeble,  almost  indistinct  pulse.  The  chief  peculiarity 
of  his  treatment  was  the  application  of  hot  cloths  to  the  sides,  in 
lieu  of  mustard  as  advocated  by  other  practitioners. 

Mr.  Browne  recommended  warm  clothing  and  exposure  to  cool 
air  in  all  cases  of  this  character.  Sometimes  he  applied  mustard  to 
the  sides,  though  not  invariably,  and  he  thought  it  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  specific  course  of  treatment,  as  we  must  watch  the  various 
symptoms  as  they  presented  themselves,  and  steer  our  course  accord¬ 
ingly  ;  but  he  regarded  as  a  medicine  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
almost  as  a  ‘‘sheet  anchor.” 

Mr.  Morgan  relied  exclusively  upon  stimulants,  his  favourite 
remedy  being  the  Sp.  Eth.  Nit. 

Mr.  Haycock  made  some  remarks  upon  the  physiological 
character  of  the  disease.  The  blood,  he  contended,  presented 
peculiar  aspects,  containing  a  large  amount  of  serum,  and  the  red 
corpuscles  being  much  broken  up.  In  some  lingering  cases  he  had 
found  much  benefit  to  result  from  brewers  yeast’  being  given  and 
nux  vomica. 

Mr.  Lawson  used  mustard  freely  externally,  and  gave  Liq.  Amm. 
Acet.  et  Sp.  Eth.  Nit.  cum  Ext.  Belladonna.  He  strongly  objected 
to  giving  either  aloes  or  calomel,  however  small  the  dose,  but  in 
some  cases  he  had  given  small  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  essayist  was  moved  by  Mr.  Whittle, 
seconded  by  Mr.  P.  Taylor,  and  carried. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected,  and  the  financial 
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condition  of  tlie  Association  was  found  to  be  eminently  satis¬ 
factory. 

Mr.  Browne  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  at  the  next 
meeting  that  the  annual  subscription  be  reduced  to  ten  shillings  ; 
Mr.  Greaves  of  his  intention  to  propose  that  a  donation  from  the 
funds  of  the  Association  be  made  to  “  The  Mutual  Benevolent  and 
Defence  Society.” 

The  business  of  the  meeting  then  terminated. 

Geo.  Browne,  Secretary.  - 


Veterinary  Jurisprudence. 

HARLESTON  COUNTY  COURT. — Tuesday,  Not.  5th. 

{Before  J.  Worlledge,  Esy.,  Judged 

IMPORTANT  TO  FLOCKMASTERS. 

The  following  was  the  only  case  of  public  interest  heard  to-day. — 
James  Dawes,  sheep  dresser,  Rose  Villa,  Fornham  All  Saints,  v. 
Henry  Baurabach,  farmer,  South  Elmham  Hall.  Claim  £14  18s.  7d., 
balance  due  for  dressing  501  sheep,  comprising  300  lambs,  197  ewes, 
and  4  rams,  at  12s.  6d.  per  score.  Defendant  objected  to  pay,  on 
the  ground  that  some  of  the  sheep  died  from  the  effects  of  the 
dressing,  and  others  had  not  heen  cured. 

Mr.  Walpole  for  plaintiff ;  Mr.  Kent  for  defendant. 

The  case  excited  considerable  interest,  and  occupied  about  four 
hours. 

Plaintiff’s  version  of  the  affair  was  that  he  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Baumbach,  requesting  him  to  dress  the  flock  for  the  scab, 
which  he  did,  on  the  23rd  and  24th  of  April,  1866.  The  sheep 
were  dipped  in  a  wash  made  of  ingredients  he  had  used  for  twelve 
years.  Three  of  the  sheep  died  on  the  first  day,  and  one  on  the 
third  day,  which  he  attributed  to  internal  inflammation,  caused  by 
being  pulled  about,  and  from  their  being  too  full  of  food  at  the 
time  of  dressing.  Mr.  Grimmer,  veterinary  surgeon,  Bungay,  was 
sent  for,  who  said  the  sheep  had  died  from  poison,  because  the 
coats  of  the  stomachs  were  off.  He  (plaintiff)  told  Mr.  Baumbach 
that  he  would  pay  for  all  that  could  be  proved  to  have  died  from 
poison.  On  the  12th  of  May  he  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Baum¬ 
bach,  stating  that  some  of  the  sheep  had  died  from  the  injurious  use 
of  tobacco  wash.  He  went  to  South  Elmham  in  May  and  saw  the 
sheep,  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  all  right  and  sound,  and  left  a 
pot  of  ointment  with  the  shepherd  to  use  in  case  any  spots  appeared 
on  the  sheep,  and  told  Mr.  Baumbach  that  if  there  was  anything 
wrong  with  the  sheep  he  was  to  let  him  know,  and  he  would  go  over 
and  look  at  them.  That  was  the  last  he  had  heard  of  the  sheep, 
in  cross-examination,  plaintiff  said  he  advertised  in  the  newspapers, 
and  his  terms  stated  therein  w^ere — “No  cure,  no  pay.”  The  in¬ 
gredients  cf  the  wash  were  given,  after  some  pressing  by  the  Judge. 
The  tobacco  wash  used  produced  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  some 
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.of  the  sheep  were  bled  to  ease  the  inflammation.  Mr.  Baumbach 
did  not  make  any  objections  to  his  going  on  with  the  dressing. 

Defendant  stated  that  plaintiff  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  cure 
the  sheep  he  did  not  expect  any  money.  He  told  plaintiff  he  left 
everything  to  him,  and  that  the  shepherd  would  act  under  his 
directions.  Some  of  the  sheep  were  staggering  about  after  they  had 
been  dipped,  and  one  died  about  ten  minutes  after  it  was  taken  out 
of  the  tub.  He  told  plaintiff  he  could  not  allow  him  to  go  on 
killing  his  sheep  in  that  way.  On  the  second  day  three  sheep  died, 
in  addition  to  four  which  died  on  the  first  day.  The  sheep  were 
examined  several  weeks  after  they  were  dipped,  and  a  great  many 
of  them  were  found  not  cured.  Plaintiff  examined  the  sheep  in 
May,  and  rubbed  some  ointment  upon  them.  Some  of  them  were 
bad  with  scab  then,  and  got  worse  afterwards.  He  asked  plaintiff 
if  he  were  not  going  to  pay  him  for  the  ewes  he  had  killed  ;  and 
plaintiff  replied,  “  If  I  killed  them  by  my  dressing  I  will  pay  for 
them.”  Defendant  afterwards  sent  for  Mr.  Blois,  sheep  dresser,  of 
Dennington,  who  gave  the  sheep  one  dressing,  which  cured  them, 
and  none  of  them  died.  Mr.  P.  Freeman,  of  Roydon,  wrote  to 
plaintiff  for  defendant,  stating  that  he  should  claim  £22  4s.  for  the 
ewes  which  died. 

After  Mr.  Blois  and  the  shepherd  had  given  their  evidence,  Mr. 
Kent  said  if  there  had  been  time  after  the  receipt  of  the  summons, 
an  action  would  have  been  entered  for  the  recovery  of  the  value  of 
the  sheep  which  had  died  from  the  dressing.  His  client  was  anxious 
that  the  public  should  know  the  exact  position  in  which  he  stood, 
and  therefore  did  not  pay  anything  into  Court,  so  that  the  case 
might  be  heard. 

His  Honour  remarked  that  there  was  not  enough  ointment  left 
by  plaintiff  at  the  defendant’s  to  dress  the  whole  flock.  It  was  no 
part  of  the  contract  that  plaintiff  should  have  notice  to  see  the  flock 
again,  and  he  would  ask — How  long  was  a  farmer  to  have  his  sheep 
suffering?  The  advertisement  stated,  ‘*No  cure,  no  pay.”  The 
fact  that  six  of  the  sheep  died  under  the  treatment  was  not  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  was  likely  to  give  a  very  favorable  impression  of 
the  treatment.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  plaintiff  did  not 
give  notice  to  be  sent  for  again  ;  and  he  was  also  satisfied  that  the 
flock  was  not  cured,  and  therefore  the  ‘‘No  cure,  no  pay”  applied 
to  the  case.  The  disease  being  infectious,  it  should  have  been 
eradicated  from  the  flock.  He  would  assume  that  the  four  rams 
were  cured.  The  lambs  were  out  of  the  question,  and  he  should 
deduct  366.  3s.  Id.,  being  the  charge  for  dressing  nine  score  and 
seventeen  of  the  sheep,  and  that  would  reduce  the  amount  to 
£8  15s.  6d.,  for  which  judgment  would  be  entered. 

Mr.  Kent  said  he  should  be  glad  if  his  Honour  would  make  the 
amount  payable  at  the  next  Court,  as  he  should  at  once  enter  an 
action  for  the  loss  of  the  seven  sheep. 

His  Honour  agreed  to  this,  and  suggested  that  a  jury  should  be 
empanelled  to  try  the  case. 
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IMPORTANT  CATTLE  PLAGUE  CASE. 

WESTLAND  V.  GORDON. 

This  was  an  action  at  the  instance  of  William  Westland,  crofter, 
Tullos,  Nigg,  against  Thomas  Gordon,  cattle  dealer,  Holburn  Street, 
Aberdeen.  The  summons  concluded  for  payment  of  £35  sterling, 
being  damage  sustained  by  the  pursuer,  who,  on  or  about  10th 
December,  1866,  purchased  from  the  defender  a  black  and  white 
cow,  with  short  horns,  in  consequence  of  said  cow  having  been,  at 
the  time  she  was  sold  by  the  defender  to  the  pursuer,  afflicted  with 
pleuro-pneumonia,  or  other  cattle  disease,  as  was  well  known  to  the 
defender,  who,  however,  fraudulently  concealed  that  fact  from  the 
pursuer,  and  in  consequence  of  two  other  cows,  the  property  of  the 
pursuer,  having,  when  the  said  black  and  white  cow  was,  by  the 
pursuer,  who  relied  on  that  cow  being  then  in  good  health,  in  doing 
so,  placed  in  the  same  byre  in  his  premises  at  Tullos  aforesaid  with 
them,  caught  from  the  said  black  and  white  cow  the  said  disease  of 
pleuro-pnenmonia,  or  other  cattle  disease,  and  died  thereof.” 

The  defender,  in  addition  to  a  preliminary  defence,  w'hich  was 
repelled,  denied  the  statements  in  the  summons,  and  pled  that  the 
pursuer  gave  up  and  annulled  the  contract  of  sale  between  him  and 
the  defender,  and  returned  the  cow  sold  to  him  by  the  defender,  and 
that,  having  done  so,  it  was  competent  for  him  to  sue  for  damages 
following  on  that  contract. 

Parties  were  sent  to  proof  upon  their  averments,  and  evidence 
was  led  at  some  length,  sixteen  witnesses  having  been  examined  for 
the  pursuer,  and  five  for  the  defender. 

Sheriff  Thomson  has  now,  after  hearing  parties,  pronounced  the 
following  judgment: 

Aberdeen,  8th  November,  1867. 

Having  resumed  consideration  of  this  cause,  finds,  in  point  of 
fact,  that  the  defender,  on  or  about  6th  November,  1866,  in  the 
byres  of  John  Angus,  Hazelhead,  saw  a  red  and  white  cow,  which 
he  stated  to  be,  in  his  opinion,  labouring  under  lung  disease  or 
pleuro-pneumonia :  That,  on  the  5th  December  following,  he  was 
informed  by  the  said  John  Angus  that  a  calf  belonging  to  him  was 
ill,  and  that  he  wished  to  sell  off  his  whole  stock,  as  being  infected 
with  disease  ;  That,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  defender 
went  to  Angus’s  byre,  and  examined  his  remaining  stock,  which 
consisted  of  the  said  calf  and  three  cows ;  That  he  knew  that  the 
cow  he  had  previously  seen  ill  had  been  destroyed :  That  he  also 
knew  that  Angus  desired  to  sell  his  stock  on  account  of  disease 
being  in  the  byre  :  That  the  defender  offered  to  buy  them  at  a  price 
which  he  named,  on  this  ground,  that  they  must  be  at  once  killed, 
and  that  he  did  so  on  account  of  his  said  knowledge  of  their  being 
in  all  likelihood  diseased  :  That  one  of  the  cows  so  bought  by  him 
from  Angus  was  a  black  and  white  one,  with  short  horns,  and  on 
the  eve  of  calving :  That,  the  following  night,  the  last-mentioned 
cow  and  another  had  sold  them  to  him  for  immediate  slaughter,  and 
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because  of  his  belief  that  they  were  diseased,  and  that  the  disease 
would  very  soon  develop  itself:  That,  on  the  10th  December,  the 
defender  sold  the  said  black  and  white  cow  to  the  pursuer :  That  at 
the  time  he  sold  it  he  had  every  reason  to  know  that  it  was  affected 
with  pleuro-pneumonia,  or  other  infectious  disease,  except  that  the 
disease  was  not  developed  in  the  animal  at  the  time:  That  the  de¬ 
fender  concealed  his  suspicions  from  the  pursuer :  That  the  pursuer 
was  entitled  to  rely  on  the  said  cow  being  in  good  health :  That 
when  the  cow  was  subsequently  removed  from  the  pursuer’s  by  the 
defender,  she  appeared  to  be  suffering  from  pleuro-pneumonia  :  That 
two  of  the  pursuer’s  other  cows  were  infected  by  the  said  black  and 
white  cow,  and  subsequently  died  of  the  said  disease :  And,  in  point 
of  law,  that  the  defender  is  responsible  for  the  loss  occasioned  to  the 
pursuer  by  the  death  of  his  said  two  cows :  That  the  said  loss  is 
fairly  estimated  at  thirty-five  pounds  sterling  :  Therefore,  repels  the 
defences,  decerns  against  the  defender  for  the  said  sum  of  thirty-five 
pounds  sterling,  in  terms  of  the  conclusions  of  the  summons :  Finds 
the  pursuer  entitled  to  expenses. 

(Signed)  John  Comrie  Thomson. 

Note. — It  seems  to  be  now  Settled  that  such  damage  as  is  here 
sued  for  is  sufficiently  direct  to  infer  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
defender,  if  only  the  pursuer  shall  make  out  that  the  defender  knew 
that  the  animal  in  question  was  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease 
when  he  delivered  her  to  the  pursuer.  See  the  case  of  Robertson 
Conaly,  25th  Feb.  1851,  13  V.  779. 

As  is  the  case  in  all  such  actions,  the  onus  thrown  on  the  pursuer 
of  proving  “knowledge”  on  the  part  of  the  defender  is  heavy, 
and  it  is  necessarily  difficult  to  discharge.  In  coming  to  a  decision 
in  the  present  case,  the  Sheriff-Substitute  had  the  advantage  of  a 
very  elaborate  and  able  argument  from  both  sides  of  the  bar.  The 
first  observation  which  occurs  on  a  perusal  of  the  evidence  is  that 
if  the  defender  was  innocent  in  this  transaction,  his  own  deposition 
unfortunately  tends  to  produce  a  different  impression.  He  is  con¬ 
tradicted  in  almost  every  particular. 

Further,  his  story  is  that  the  cow  that  he  sold  to  the  pursuer  was 
not  one  of  the  cows  he  had  bought  from  Angus.  But  he  can’t  tell 
from  whom  he  bought  her.  He  says  that  she  recovered  after  he 
took  her  back  from  the  pursuer’s,  and  that  he  sold  her  again.  But 
he  can  t  tell  to  whom  he  sold  her,  nor  can  his  brother  or  any  of  his 
servants.  Ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  the  latter  fact  is  very 
serious  for  the  defender’s  case,  for  he  knew  well  by  that  time  how 
important  it  was  for  him  to  demonstrate  that  the  animal  had  not 
been  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease,  and  that  the  illness  of  the 
pursuer’s  other  cows  might  be  attributed  to  some  other  cause. 
That  he  was  aware  of  that  is  plain  from  the  fact  that  he  took  the 
pursuer’s  brother  into  his  byre,  and  showed  him  a  cow  which  was 
said  by  him  to  be  the  animal  which  he  had  taken  back  from  the 
pursuer,  but  which  the  witness,  Robert  Westland,  deponds  was 
another  cow  altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence  has  left 
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no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  Sheriff-Substitute  that  the  cow  sold  to 
the  pursuer  was  one  of  the  cows  the  defender  had  bought  from 
Angus.  There  was  ample  opportunity  for  him  to  have  availed  him¬ 
self  of  Angus’s  offer  to  prove  the  cow”  when  the  report  first 
reached  the  defender’s  ears. 

The  question  remains.  Did  the  defender  know  at  the  time  he  sold 
the  cow  to  the  pursuer  that  it  was  “afflicted  with  pleuro-pneumonia 
or  other  cattle  disease”?  The  defender  maintained  that  the  proof 
did  not  establish  that  the  animal  did  actually  suffer  from  that 
disease  at  all.  But  the  byre  from  which  it  came  had  just  before 
contained  a  cow  and  a  calf  which  were  so  affected,  and  two  of  the 
cows  in  the  byre  to  which  it  w'as  taken  became  affected  with  pleura, 
while  there  were  no  other  cases  of  that  plague  in  the  district  at  the 
time. 

Further,  it  is  sworn  to  that  when  the  cow  was  taken  back  from 
the  pursuer’s  to  the  defender’s  it  exhibited  all  the  symptoms  of 
pleura  which  are  usually  discovered  during  life.  It  was  with  much 
force  argued  for  the  defender  that  had  he  thought  it  diseased  he 
would  not  have  put  it  among  his  own  stock.  But  (1)  he  got  it 
from  Angus  on  the  6th  (Thursday),  on  Friday  he  told  the  pursuer 
he  had  some  very  nice  cows,  and  asked  him  to  come  next  day  to  see 
them,  and  on  the  Monday  he  sold  her  to  the  pursuer.  The  defender 
lost  no  time  in  being  quit  of  her.  And  (2)  the  cow  sold  to  the 
pursuer  was  in  a  byre  with  one  other  cow  and  a  stot  which  was 
itself  unwell. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  defender  thought  it  just  possible  that 
the  cow  might  not  be  infected,  but  his  knowledge  of  its  previous 
history,  his  having  bought  it  for  hilling  from  a  man  who  wished 
to  clear  out  his  stock  on  account  of  it  being  infected  with  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  and  his  whole  conduct  in  the  matter,  having  satisfied 
the  Sheriff-Substitute  that  he  sold  \i  periculo  suo,  and  that  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  consequential  damage  which  ensued  to  the  pursuer. 

The  evidence  led  by  the  defender  is,  it  is  thought,  of  a  quite  un¬ 
reliable  sort.  The  servants  of  the  defender  who  were  examined  are 
self-contradictory,  and  they  are  all  unable,  apparently,  to  give  him 
a  notion  of  the  person  from  whom  or  to  whom  the  cow  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  origo  mali  was  sold. 

(Initiated)  J.  C.  T. 


HORRIBLE  CRUELTY  TO  CATTLE. 

Very  recently  John  Todd,  farmer,  Arrowthorne,  appeared  at  Ley- 
burn  to  answer  a  charge  of  ill-treating  and  torturing  eight  heifers, 
by  cutting  off  their  horns,  on  the  11th  inst. 

William  Wake  stated  that  on  the  day  in  question  he  was  called 
upon  by  the  defendant  to  assist  him  in  fetching  eighteen  Irish  heifers 
out  of  a  field  on  the  farm,  and  putting  them  into  a  fold.  One  of  the 
animals  was  then  tied  firmly  up  by  the  defendant  so  that  it  could 
not  stir  about,  and  with  an  ordinary  saw  he  cut  away  the  horns  close 
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by  the  head.  Blood  flowed  in  considerable  quantity  during  the 
operation,  and  the  animal  stamped  and  moaned  very  much.  After 
seven  of  the  heifers  had  been  treated  thus,  Wake,  becoming  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  work,  refused  to  help  further.  Tod  continued  the 
work,  however,  and  did  not  desist  till  fourteen  were  denuded  of  their 
horns. 

Witnesses  were  called  by  the  defendant  to  prove  that  cutting  off 
horns  in  the  manner  he  had  done  was  not  uncommon  in  Northum¬ 
berland  and  the  North. 

The  magistrates  inflicted  a  fine  of  Is.  and  costs  ifi  each  case — in 
all  £7  12s. — with  the  alternative  of  fifty-six  days’  imprisonment. 

The  fine  was  paid. 


GROSS  CRUELTY  TO  A  GANDER. 

William  Radcliffe,  a  butcher,  of  Cowclilfe,  was  summoned  at 
Huddersfield  on  Thursday,  Nov.  28th,  for  torturing  a  gander. 

It  appeared  that  the  defendant  and  John  Simeon,  farmer,  Storthes, 
wagered  a  sovereign  as  to  the  weight  of  their  respective  ganders. 
Before  the  birds  were  weighed,  Radcliffe  sent  for  two  pounds  of  shot, 
and  administered  it  to  his  gander.  After  the  wager  was  decided, 
Simeon  bought  Radcliffe’s  gander  for  11s.,  and  it  was  taken  to  his 
farm,  where  it  died  on  the  Monday  night  following,  and  when  opened 
two  pounds  of  small  shot  were  found  in  its  gizzard. 

The  magistrates  fined  the  defendant  10s.  and  costs. 


OBITUARY. 

We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Roger  Hampson, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  which  took  place  on  the  18th  ult.,  at  Bolton,  Lan¬ 
cashire,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Hampson  was  a 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  His  diploma  from  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  bears  date  May  17th,  1855. 

We  have  to  record  the  demise  of  Mr.  Thomas  Marshall,  M.R.C.Y.S., 
Glasgow,  which  took  place,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  1st  of  Dec. 
Mr.  Marshall  was  an  active  and  zealous  member  of  the  profession, 
and  displayed  a  deep  interest  in  all  matters  which  were  connected 
with  its  progress  and  welfare.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  College,  and  obtained  the  Highland  Society’s  certificate 
in  1851  ;  but,  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  were  well  that 
“  we  should  be  one  body,”  presented  himself  in  May  last  before  the 
Scotch  section  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  and  received  the  diploma  of  the  body  corporate. 
He  had  been  recently  elected  President  of  the  West  of  Scotland 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  in  which  the  members  were  unani¬ 
mous.  To  all  he  was  kind  and  affectionate,  and  drew  around  him 
a  large  circle  of  friends,  by  all  of  whom  his  loss  will  not  be  more 
severely  felt  than  by  his  professional  brethren  of  Glasgow. 
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TRICHINIASIS  IN  AN  ENGLISH  PIG. 

Trichina  spiralis  has  long  been  known  in  this  country  as 
an  occasional  inhabitant  of  the  muscles  of  the  human  subject, 
but  usually  to  an  unimportant  extent,  and  without  inducing 
any  manifestations  of  disease ;  indeed  so  little  effect  has  been 
produced  upon  the  vital  functions  that  in  none  of  the  in¬ 
stances  in  which  the  parasites  have  been  detected  in  England 
has  their  presence  been  suspected  during  the  lire  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  trichiniasis  is 
estimated  among  the  most  serious  of  prevalent  maladies,  pro¬ 
ducing  alarming  symptoms,  and  not  unfrequently  causing 
death.  In  1863  to  1864  trichinasis  raged  to  such  an  extent 
in  various  parts  of  Germany  as  to  have  received  the  title  of 
an  epidemic;  the  deaths  in  some  places  amounted  to  25  per 
cent.,  and  everywhere  the  effects  produced  upon  the  system 
were  extremely  violent,  and  only  ceased  after  considerable 
periods  of  illness,  incapacitating  the  sufferers  from  active  exer¬ 
tion  for  months.  The  signs  of  iiifection  are,  primarily,  general 
sensations  of  illness,  loss  of  appetite,  followed  by  fever,  with 
swellings  of  the  face  and  in  particular  the  eyelids,  pains  in  the 
muscles,  subcutaneous  effusion,  and  frequently  an  obstinate 
diarrhoea  which  adds  to  the  urgency  of  symptoms  by  inducing 
debility.  Death  occurs  either  from  exhaustion  or  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  lungs,  and  in  the  event  of  the  person  being 
the  subject  of  previous  disease  of  any  vital  organ,  it  cona- 
monly  arises  that  a  violent  attack  of  that  malady  is* 
occasioned  by  the  parasitic  invasion^  and  a  fatal  result  is  thus 
prematurely  determined,  but  even  in  perfectly  healthy  organ¬ 
ism  the  consequences  which  acme  from  the  migration  of  the 
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immature  broody  from  the  intestines  to  the  muscular  tissues_, 
are  of  a  character  that  places  trichi niasis  in  the  position  of 
the  most  terrible  of  parasitic  affections.  In  tracing  out  the 
origin  of  the  disease  it  has  generally  been  found  that  pigs 
are  especially  liable  from  their  omnivorous  character  to  become 
trichinised,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  where  the  disease 
has  been  detected  in  man  it  has  arisen  from  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  pork  in  some  form^  and  generally  either  raw  or  im¬ 
perfectly  cooked.  Thus^  minced  fleshy  smoked  sausage,  and 
raw  smoked  ham,  which  are  consumed  in  Germany,  have 
been  at  various  times  the  means  of  conveying  the  minute 
flesh  worms  into  the  intestines  of  the  human  being.  Once 
in  the  intestinal  canal  the  parasites  become  developed,  and 
may  be  seen  in  thirty  hours  after  being  swallowed  in  the 
form  of  small  living  worms,  which  very  rapidly  attain  sexual 
maturity,  and  produce  an  immense  number  of  active  embryos. 
The  brood  directly  migrate  to  the  muscles  of  all  parts  of  the 
body,  coil  themselves  up,  and  soon  become  encysted.  When 
the  parasites  exist  in  small  numbers  they  appear  to  produce 
no  appreciable  effects  upon  the  organism,  but  when  they  are 
taken  in  abundantly  from  successive  feedings  on  trichinised 
flesh,  the  symptoms  which  have  been  described  are  in¬ 
duced. 

Hitherto  in  this  country  we  have  rejoiced  in  a  feeling  of 
security.  English  swine  and  other  animals  used  for  food 
have  been,  so  far  as  we  were  aware,  exempt,  save  when  they 
were  made  the  subjects  of  experiment,  when  they,  in  common 
with  the  other  animals  experimented  on,  excepting  birds, 
proved  to  be  quite  susceptible.  A  few  months  ago,  however, 
Mr.  Eedard,  of  Euckland,  near  Hover,  published  a  statement 
in  the  local  papers,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  discovered  trichinae 
in  the  muscles  of  a  pig  which  had  been  sent  to  him  when 
quite  young  for  examination.  The  circumstances  are  briefly 
these :  In  July  last,  a  pig  a  few  weeks  old,  one  of  a  litter 
presumed  to  be  affected  with  fllariae  in  the  bronchial  tubes, 
and  all  of  which  subsequently  died,  was  sent  to  Mr.  Eedard. 
Instead  of  destroying  the  little  animal  for  dissection,  Mr. 
Eedard  kept  it,  and  under  his  careful  tending  it  recovered, 
and  grew  to  a  sufficient  size  to  be  fit  for  the  butcher.  In 
October  the  animal  was  slaughtered,  and  before  the  carcase 
was  cut  up,  Mr.  Eedard,  being  desirous  of  preparing  some 
specimens  of  the  fibrillse  of  muscle,  placed  portions  of  the 
pig  s  flesh  under  the  microscope,  and  immediately  detected 
trichinsB.  Eurther  observation  showed  that  these  parasites 
had  penetrated  to  the  whole  of  the  muscular  tissues,  but 
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they  were  most  abundant  in  the  tongue^  hearty  and  muscles 
of  the  shoulder. 

Specimens  of  the  infected  flesh  have  been  kindly  placed 
at  our  disposal^  and  the  accompanying  illustration  is  taken 
from  a  specimen  which  was  prepared  in  the  manner  pre¬ 
viously  recommended  in  the  articles  on  the  Microscope  in 
Veterinary  Medicine.’^ 


Encysted  trichina  spiralis  in  the  flesh  of  an  English  pig  (magnified  300 

diameters). 


An  examination  of  the  figure  will  show  that  the  worm  is 
coiled  upon  itself  in  a  spiral  form^  hence  its  special  name, 
that  it  is  enveloped  in  a  quantity  of  exudation  matter,  the 
product  probably  of  the  irritation  induced  by  its  presence. 
Its  structure  is  exceedingly  simple,  in  fact  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  possess  any  special  organ  in  its  immature  con¬ 
dition,  but  under  a  high  power,  certain  rudimentary 
structures  can  be  discerned. 

Strict  inquiry  has  been  made  in  the  endeavour  to  discover 
even  a  probable  source  of  origin  of  the  trichina  in  the  pig 
sent  to  Mr.  Fedard,  but  hitherto  without  success.  Feeding 
experiments  with  portion  of  the  trichinised  flesh  are  being 
carried  out  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
worms  retain  their  vitality ;  and  if  any  positive  results  are 
obtained  they  will  form  the  subject  of  comment,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  expected  that  after  six  weeks^  immersion  in  pre¬ 
servative  fluids  the  trichinae  will  still  possess  the  power  of 
development  which  characterises  them  in  their  recent  state. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  trichiniasis  is  extensively 
prevalent  among  English  pigs,  but  its  occurrence  in  one 
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animal  in  a  country  presumed  to  be  free  from  the  condition 
of  infection  is  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  for 
the  most  complete  investigation. 


THE  THERMOMETER  IN  VETERINARY 

MEDICINE. 

By  G.  Fleming,  Royal  Engineers. 

The  value  of  the  thermometer  in  veterinary  medicine,  as 
an  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  various  maladies,  appears  to  be 
attracting  more  attention  on  the  Continent  than  it  has,  per¬ 
haps,  yet  received  in  Britain.  In  a  recent  number  of  the 
^Journal  de  Medecine  Vetffiinaire  de  Lyons, ^  M.  Zundel,  the 
indefatigable  and  distinguished  veterinary  surgeon,  of  MuL 
house,  has  given  us  a  brief  but  interesting  review  of  the 
results  derived  from  the  employment  of  this  instrument  in 
Germany,  France,  and  elsewhere,  which,  I  think,  cannot  fail 
to  elicit  the  approval  of  those  amongst  us  who  are  making 
the  subject  of  comparative  pathology  their  more  particular 
study. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  shortly  after  the  Cattle  Plague 
had  been  introduced  into  Britain  in  1865,  Professor  Gamgee 
discovered  that  the  thermometer  was  a  most  valuable  index 
of  health  and  disease  in  cattle  supposed  to  be,  or  which  were 
actually  contaminated,  aifording  distinct  evidence  of  the 
malady,  while  as  yet  the  animals  appear  to  be  in  perfect 
health.*  Others  after  him  had  recourse  to  this  diagnostic 
aid  with  more  or  less  success ;  Dr.  Sanderson,  in  his  section 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners^  Report  on  Cattle  Plague,  fully 
attesting  to  its  trustworthiness  and  value. 

M.  Zundel,  in  his  review,  refers  to  some  observations  made 
by  Professor  Zangzer,  of  Zurich,  in  1865,  in  which,  by  means 
of  the  thermometer,  he  could  easily  distinguish  a  case  of 
encephalitis  from  one  of  immobility  ;  the  normal  temperature 
of  the  horse  is  38°  Centigrade.  In  encephalitis,  after  the 
instrument  had  remained  in  the  reetum  a  few  seconds,  it  rose 
to  40°,  and  even  to  41°;  whereas  in  immobility  the  tem¬ 
perature  was  unaltered. 

*  Paulet,  in  his  history  of  epizootic  maladies,  informs  us  that  when  cattle 
plague  was  decimating  the  herds  of  Prance  towards  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  a  veterinary  pupil  particularly  noticed  an  elevation  of  temperature 
in  the  rectum  of  infected,  beasts  before  any  of  the  usual  symptoms  had 
manifested  themselves. 
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Since  1865^  says  Zundel,  this  means  of  diagnosis,,  which 
was  more  particularly  studied  by  Professor  Wunderlich,,  of 
Leipzig;  has  been  tried  by  many  German  veterinary  surgeons^ 
and  notably  by  MM.  Schmelz,  of  Marburg;  Schmid;  of 
Hofgeismar  (Hesse) ;  and  Adam;  of  Augsburg;  especially  in 
cases  of  influenza.  Myself;  he  also  addS;  have  employed  it 
as  well  in  certain  cases  of  colic ;  but  in  the  hands  of  Gerlach; 
of  Hanover;  Zangger,  and  Pflug,  it  has  proved  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  diagnosing  the  existence  of  Cattle  Plague. 

The  mode  of  using  the  thermometer  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  in  this  country.  The  instrument  is  nothing  different 
from  the  ordinary  mercurial  onC;  being  of  small  size;  and 
lodged  in  a  glass  tube  about  15  centimetres*  in  length; 
which  again  may  be  carried  in  a  wooden  case  for  convenience. 
It  need  not  be  marked  any  higher  than  from  40°  to  45° 
Centigrade;  but  its  scale  ought  to  be  divided  into  tenths  of 
degrees.  This  thermometer  is  introduced  into  the  anus  of 
the  animal  to  be  examined,  to  the  depth  of  about  a  decimetre  ;t 
it  should  be  left  there  for  five  minutes,  or  even  less,  if  the 
external  temperature  is  not  too  low,  and  as  it  is  slowly  with¬ 
drawn  again  the  amount  of  heat  it  registers  is  noted.  In 
the  female  the  thermometer  may  be  conveniently  inserted  in 
the  vaginae;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is 
always  from  0*2°  to  0'5°  Cent,  lower  than  in  the  rectum; 
Gerlach  has  even  noticed  a  difference  of  a  degree,  so  that  less 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  these  figures  in  comparative 
observations.  This  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
rectum  and  vagina  is  particularly  marked  in  cows  which  have 
recently  calved,  and  also  in  those  which  are  in  heat  (Pueflf). 

Schmelz  considers  the  use  of  the  thermometer  as  important 
in  guiding  the  judgment  during  the  progress  of  a  disease,  and 
for  establishing  a  diagnostic  as  auscultation  and  percussion ; 
it  may  enlighten  the  practitioner  when  the  symptoms  would 
deceive  him.  The  proper  heat  of  the  body  is  that  of  the 
blood;  the  physical  and  chemical  composition  of  which  de¬ 
pends  on  the  state  of  the  general  constitution ;  the  thermo¬ 
meter  then  affords  certain  indications  regarding  this  state. 

The  experiments  of  M.  Colin  have  demonstrated  that  the 
animal  temperature  is  not  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  body ; 
but  the  differences  are  so  insignificant  enough  as  to  merit  no 
attention  from  the  practitioner,  so  that  we  may  admit,  with 
Wunderlich  and  Schmelz,  that  the  temperature  of  the  healthy 
body  remains  the  same  under  all  circumstances ;  at  least,  the 
variations  which  may  depend  upon  the  diflerent  seasons,  the 

*  'fhe  hundredth  part  of  a  meter, 
f  The  decimetre  is  about  3^  inches. 
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state  of  plenitude  of  the  viscera^  and  the  condition,  are 
scarcely  appreciable. 

There  is^  nevertheless^  a  marked  difference  between  the 
temperature  of  the  animal  body  in  the  night  and  morning. 
Gerlach  and  Rueff  have  stated  that  in  the  morning  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  always  a  little  lower,  and  that  the  difference  may 
vary  from  a  tenth  to  a  degree.*  Rueff  also  admits  differ¬ 
ences  depending  upon  the  special  care  bestowed  upon  animals 
in  the  stable ;  labour  also  has  an  influence  in  this  respect, 
particularly  if  it  be  fatiguing. 

A  horse  perspiring  after  a  rapid  galop  shows  augmentation 
of  a  degree,  and  this  exalted  temperature  continues  until  the 
respiration  has  become  tranquil.  These  variations  are,  how¬ 
ever,  not  of  much  importance,  and  numerous  observations 
establish  the  following  to  be  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
principal  domestic  animals  : 


Bulls 
Cows 
Calves 
Sheep 
Ewes  . 


Centigrade.t 

Centigrade.t 

.  38°50 

Horse  and  Ass  . 

.  38°75 

.  39°25 

Pigs  . 

40°50 

.  39°50 

Dogs  . 

.  38°50 

.  40°25 
.  40°60 

Cats  . 

.  38-00 

From  many  observations  made  by  Schmelz,  that  veterinarian 
concludes,  1.  In  acute  affections  accompanied  by  fever  there 
is  a  rapid  augmentation  of  the  internal  temperature.  2.  This 
augmentation  ceases  and  becomes  fixed  from  the  period  when 
the  malady  is  declared  and  fully  developed.  3.  Every  dimi¬ 
nution  of  temperature  in  acute  maladies  is  a  favor aWe  pro¬ 
gnostic  sign,  even  when  the  other  symptoms  do  not  yet  denote 
any  amelioration.  4.  If  the  augmented  and  abnormal  tem¬ 
perature  persists  for  any  length  of  time,  it  is  a  bad  sign, 
even  when  the  other  symptoms  indicate  amend ment.J  5.  In 

^  Cliossat  had  already  noticed  this  phenomenon  in  1843  :  he  considered 
it  as  regular,  and  named  it  the  diurnal  oscillation  of  the  animal  temperature. 
— Muller,  ‘  Physiology.’ 

I  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  men  of  science  throughout  the  civilised 
world  do  not  adopt  an  uniform  standard  of  weight  and  measure.  It  would 
greatly  aid  them  in  their  calculations,  and  make  these  more  readily  under¬ 
stood.  This  particularly  applies  to  thermometry,  in  which  we  find  three 
different  scales  for  the  registration  of  temperature.  TheErencli  Centigrade 
is,  perhaps,  the  best,  and  is  the  one  referred  to  above.  This  thermometer 
has  the  zero  or  O  at  the  freezing  point,  instead  of  32°,  as  in  Eahrenheit’s 
thermometer,  the  distance  between  that  and  the  boiling  point  of  water 
(212°  Fahr.)  being  divided  into  one  hundred  degrees. 

f  Liebermeister  has  asserted  that  in  all  infectious  diseases  having  a 
markedly  malignant  termination  (pyaemia,  gangrene,  &c.)  there  is  to  be 
found,  as  almost  the  only  peculiarity,  an  elevation  of  temperature.  It  may 
and  ought  to  be  admitted  that  an  animal  cannot  long  withstand  a  temperature 
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nervous  affections  tlie  tliermometer  gives  very  varied  results. 
In  tetanus  the  increase  of  temperature  is  greatest ;  with  the 
horse  it  rises  to  40°^  and  even  to  42’ 5°  Cent.  The  increase  is 
less  in  encephalitis,  and  decreases  as  this  malady  diminishes  in 
acuteness ;  while  in  immobility  there  is  the  least  augmenta¬ 
tion.  6.  The  degree  of  temperature  is  not  always  in  relation 
with  the  state  of  the  pulse  or  the  respiration ;  nevertheless  it 
has  always  a  connection  with  the  activity  of  the  heart.  7. 
Acute  pain  is  always  accompanied  by  a  strong  increase  of  tem¬ 
perature.  8.  In  paralysis  there  is  a  diminution  of  temperature. 

MM.  Schmidt  and  Adam  have  employed  the  thermometer 
in  influenza,  and  their  observations  show  that  the  temperatuie 
in  that  disease  has  risen  to  40°,  and  even  to  42' 5°  (Adam 
says  to  43 ’75°)  ;  a  reduction  of  temperature  to  the  extent  of 
only  one  degree  was  a  sure  favorable  sign,  and  always  pre¬ 
ceded  the  other  indications  of  ameliorations.  But  if  the 
temperature,  at  one  moment  descending,  suddenly  became 
elevated,  it  was  a  dangerous  symptom.  The  absence  of  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  temperature  and  the  state  of  the  pulse  was 
a  grave  sign;  usually  these  cases  terminated  in  death.  A 
rapid  augmentation  of  the  temperature  was  more  serious  than 
a  slow  increase. 

Zundel  says  that,  relying  on  the  indications  furnished  by 
Scbmelz,  and  the  facts  presented  to  him  by  Professor  Zangger, 
he  on  many  occasions  made  advantageous  use  of  the  thermo¬ 
meter  in  cases  of  colic,  to  distinguish  those  of  an  inflam¬ 
matory  character,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  abstract  blood 
from  those  due  to  atony  of  the  digestive  canal,  where,  on 
the  contrary,  such  stimulants  as  the  spirits  of  turpentine 
were  required.  In  the  inflammatory  colics,  which  it  may  be 
said  en  passant  are  the  most  rare,  there  is  an  increase  of  one 
or  two  degrees :  that  is,  the  thermometer  stands  at  40  ^ ; 
while  in  the  colics,  accompanied  with  arrest  of  the  peristaltic 
motion,  the  thermometer  descends  below  the  mean  standaid, 
and  marks  37°,  in  some  instances  even  below  36°.  In  the 
latter  cases  the  animals  are  dull  and  so  prostrated  that  they 
scarcelv  yield  themselves  to  disordered  movements;  these 
are  serious  colies,  necessitating  the  employrnent  of  croton 
oil  externally.  Bueff  has  noted  an  augmentation  of  a  degree 
during  the  diarrhoea  of  calves,  and  in  the  aphthous  fever  of 
cattle.  There  is  a  diminution  of  temperature  in  that  form 
of  cyanosis  due  to  empoisonment  by  narcotics. 

above  that  of  health,  and  that  it  kills  the  sick  as  much  as  the  waste  produced 
by  fever.  This  was  the  idea  of  Galien,  Sydenham,  and  Bderhave,  and  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  experiments  of  Roger, -Van  Baerensprung,  Wundeilich, 
and  others. 
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According  to  M.  Zundel;  tlie  best  application  of  the  ther- 
meter  in  veterinary  medicine  was  that  made  in  1865  by 
Gerlach,  the  distinguished  Director  of  the  Hanover  School, 
the  result  of  whose  researches  has  been  confirmed  by  Rueff, 
Sanderson,  and  Pflug.*  The  bovine  pest  is  accompanied  by 
a  strong  augmentation  of  the  internal  temperature,  which 
reaches  to  41°,  and  even  to  42*2° ;  and  the  severity  of  the 
disease  is  intimately  connected  with  the  degree  of  tem¬ 
perature.  But  that  which  is  most  interesting  is  the  fact  that 
this  rise  precedes  the  symptoms  by  a  day  or  a  day  and  a  half 
or  two  days,  according  to  Sanderson.  The  latter  gentleman 
had  seen  an  augmentation  of  temperature  in  inoculated  cattle 
in  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  after  the  operation,  although 
the  fever,  properly  speaking,  did  not  show  itself  until  two 
days  after.  This  is  not  a  specific  characteristic  of  the  Cattle 
Plague,  but  an  excellent  means  of  recognising  the  malady 
beforehand,  v-hen  we  know  that  it  prevails  in  a  stable  or  in 
a  locality ;  and  experience  has  proved  that,  in  practice,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  utility  to  be  thus  forewarned.  It  results  from  the 
numerous  experiments  of  Gerlach,  and  which  he  has  related 
in  his  excellent  treatise  on  the  Cattle  Plague  ;  1.  That  this 

augmentation  of  temperature  is  rapid  until  it  attains  its 
maximum,  when  it  remains  stationary  for  some  time  two 
or  three  days  at  the  most ;  then  it  descends,  and  continues 
only  a  little  above  the  normal  standard.  2.  That  a  relapse, 
due,  for  instance,  to  the  ingestion  of  aliments,  is  rapidly 
accompanied  by  an  increase  of  temperature,  and  that  often 
the  mercury  rises  to  the  degree  marked  in  the  early  period. 
3.  That,  in  order  to  study  the  disease  in  a  thorough  manner, 
the  thermometer  must  be  frequently  consulted,  particularly 
when  it  is  remembered  that  there  are  regular  diurnal  oscilla¬ 
tions,  and  consequently  a  necessity  for  comparing  the  obser¬ 
vations  taken  at  other  times  with  those  of  the  morning  or 
evening ;  or,  what  is  better,  to  follow  the  example  of  Gerlach, 
and  form  graphic  tables  indicating  by  broken  lines  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  thermometer.  4.  That  a  tardy  augmentation 
from  day  to  day  is  an  unfavorable  symptom,  and  that  a 
sudden  depression  of  temperature  is  a  sign  of  approaching 
death.  5.  That  when,  after  a  considerable  elevation  of  tem¬ 
perature,  there  takes  place  a  rapid  fall,  the  mercury  descend¬ 
ing  even  below  the  normal  mean,  we  have  precursory  signs 

*  I  am  not  aware  whether  Professor  Gerlach  resorted  to  thermometry  in 
diagnosing  Cattle  Plague  previous  to  Professor  Gamgee  s  experiments  in 
1865.  M.  Zundel  does  not  once  mention  Gamgee’s  name,  though  I  have 
always  understood  him  to  have  been  the  first  to  employ  the  thermometer  in 
this  malady. 
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of  a  collapse,  of  adynamia,  of  great  prostration  of  tlie  vital 
forces,  and  death  is  inevitable,  even  when  the  thermometer 
again  rises  a  little.  6.  That  if  the  temperature  gradually 
descends  to  the  medium  degree,  the  re-establishment  of 
health  is  certain,  and  we  may  rely  upon  this  result,  even 
when  the  other  symptoms  do  not  yet  indicate  any  sensible 
amelioration.  This  augmentation  of  temperature  in  Cattle 
Plague,  adds  M.  Zundel,  and  which  precedes  all  other  symp¬ 
toms,  is  also  accompanied  by  a  diminution  of  the  lacteal 
seeretion,  as  has  been  already  observed  by  Bruekmuller  and 
others.* 
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By  B.  H.  Dyer,  M.B.C.V.S. 

{Continued from  p.  6.) 

There  are  several  elasses  of  horses  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
inspecting  as  to  soundness,  viz.,  the  thoroughbred,  race¬ 
horse,  the  hunter,  the  hack,  the  carriage-horse,  and  the  heavy 
draught-horse ;  this  latter  will  include  those  used  for  slow 
work^  Now,  it  will  at  once  be  manifest  that  the  test  should 
in  almost  every  instance  be  directed  to  eaeh  individual  case. 
In  the  first  place,  we  should,  prior  to  putting  our  animal 
through  this  test,  ascertain  as  near  as  we  can  the  condition 
he  is  in.  A  reply  to  a  question  put  to  groom  or  owner,  be¬ 
sides  our  own  observations,  will  enable  us  to  form  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  his  state.  Take,  for  example,  the  race-horse, 
which  we  know  to  be  in  regular  work.  The  test  for  his  wind 
may  be  little  short  of  a  gallop,  at  three-quarter  speed,  for  a 
mile  or  two.  The  hunter,  if  brought  out  of  a  well-known 
stable  and  has  been  regularly  hunted  with  hounds,  may  have 
a  long  gallop  without  danger  of  doing  him  an  injury.  A 
carnage-horse,  under  similar  circumstances,  may  have  a  good 
trial  gallop.  This  test  may  also  be  tried  with  the  hack,  but 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  heavy  draught  horses ;  at  the 

*  The  symptoms  of  this  terrible  malady  and  its  general  post-mortem  cha¬ 
racteristics  appeared  to  have  been  as  well  known  in  the  last  century  as  m 
this.  I  have  already  shown  that  the  increase  of  temperature  as  betrayed  by 
exploration  of  the  rectum  was  recognised  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  signs 
of  infection  in  Trance  in  1776.  Paulet,  in  the  same  chapter  in  which  he  in¬ 
forms  us  of  this  fact,  also  mentions  that  the  decrease  oi  the  lacteal  secretion 
was  also  noted  as  a  premonitory  symptom.  The  Trench,  Dutch,  and  Ger¬ 
man  observers  of  a  century  ago,  have  apparently,  and  tor  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  exhausted  the  subject  of  cattle  plague. 
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same  time  these  animals  should  have  their  work  prolonged, 
hut  the  pace  must  be  slow.  Should  any  of  them  be  short  of 
work,  or  in  the  possession  of  those  who  deal  in  horses,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  exercise  great  caution  in  the  wind 
test,^'’  or  much  serious  harm  may  accrue ;  this  remark  applies 
also  to  horses  just  in  from  grass. 

I  repeat,  the  principal  thing  to  learn  is  the  condition  the 
animal  is  in  at  the  time  the  examination  takes  place.  I  would 
ask  what  are  the  supposed  results  of  these  tests  ?  Either 
perfect  or  imperfect  respiration.  There  may  be  sounds 
emitted  during  severe  exercise  which  are  not  likely  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  respiration.  These  we  must  guard  ourselves  against. 
If  sounds  are  made  by  the  horse  during  the  trial  test,  what 
are  they  like  which  are  said  not  to  interfere  with  respiration  ? 
i.e.,  permanently.  There  are  several  sounds  produced,  and 
they  are  referrible  to  causes  of  a  dissimilar  character.  One 
sound  is  produced  by  an  overloaded  stomach.  Some  animals 
are  incapable  of  performing  severe  exercise  immediately  after 
eating.  If  examined,  say  within  an  hour  after  a  meal,  they 
probably  are  roarers,  hence,  mistakes  may  occur  in  writing  a 
certificate.  Others  will  arch  their  neeks  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  interfere  with  respiration,  and  produce  whistling  ;  there 
are  others  which  make  noises  with  the  false  nostrils,  &c.  If 
these  several  things  are  met  with  in  our  practice,  how  neces¬ 
sary  is  it  that  we  endeavour  to  make  ourselves  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances  conneeted  therewith.  How  can 
this  be  accomplished  ?  How  is  it  possible  for  the  generality 
of  practitioners  to  become  acquainted  with  such  matters  ? 
There  are  but  few  amongst  us  who  are  called  upon  to  exercise 
our  functions,  in  the  examination  of  horses  previous  to  pur¬ 
chase.  I  make  this  statement  with  a  full  conviction  that  it 
is  substantially  correct.  Is  it  enough  for  a  person  to  be  told 
that  sueh  things  are  sometimes  met  with  ?  Suppose  I  were 
to  carefully  deseribe  to  an  ignorant  man  the  character  of  the 
pulse,  is  it  within  the  power  of  that  man  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  it — is  it  possible  that  in  one  or  two  lessons  he 
will  have  learnt  all  about  it  ?  I  think  not.  At  the  same 
time,  the  pupil  must  be  told.  The  difterent  characters  of 
the  pulse  under  different  cireumstances  must  be  made  known 
to  him,  as  it  is  not  likely  he  will  make  the  discovery  himself. 
Well,  when  he  has  become  fully  aware  of  ail  the  variations 
in  the  pulse  theoretically,  he  has  a  great  deal  to  do  before  he 
can  satisfy  himself  that  he  is  much  the  wiser  for  it. 

He  must  devote  himself  to  the  question  with  much  earnest¬ 
ness  ere  he  can  hope  to  comprehend  it,  as  a  practical  man  is 
expected  to  do ;  and  so  it  is  in  regard  to  sounds  made  by 
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horses  during  severe  exertion.  Should  there  he  a  practitioner 
whose  pursuits  have  not  brought  him  into  the  way  of  examina¬ 
tion  of  horses  previous  to  purchase,  I  would  caution  him  as 
to  his  mode  of  proceeding  should  he  be  placed  in  the  position 
many  are  when  a  dispute  has  arisen,  and  he  is  for  the  first 
time  instructed  to  give  an  unbiassed  opinion  upon  the  case  at 
issue.  He  is  not  only  required  to  give  his  opinion  upon  the 
case  as  it  appears  at  the  moment,  but  he  is  expected  to  offer 
an  opinion  as  to  the  state  the  animal  was  in  at  the  time  of 
purchase,  which  might  have  happened  three  or  six  months 
before.  Now,  when  we  come  to  look  seriously  into  this  mat¬ 
ter,  does  it  not  strike  us  as  being  most  ludicrous?  We  will 
put  a  few  cases  by  way  of  illustration.  A,  sells  a  horse  to  B, 
for,  say,  ^100,  warranted  sound.  A,  has  of  course  tried  the 
animal  in  the  way  which  suits  his  purpose,  and  is  satisfied. 
The  horse  is  taken  home,  and,  being  a  hunter,  is  sent  to  the 
next  meet.'’^  A’s  servant  is  interrogated  by  many  of  his 
master^s  friends  as  to  where  the  new  purchase  was  made, 
and  so  on,  all  of  which  is  very  natural.  By  and  by  A,  presents 
himself,  mounts  his  recent  purchase,  and  is  pleased  to  receive 
the  congratulations  of  his  friends  upon  the  possession  of  so 
promising  an  animal.  This  animal,  it  should  be  known,  has 
been  purchased  at  the  stud  of  a  well-known  master  of 
hounds,  and  is  known  to  many  in  the  field.  He  has  carried 
the  master  and  huntsman  many  good  runs,  and  was  never 
known  to  be  amiss.  He  is,  however,  an  impetuous  brute, 
and  requires  much  skill  and  patience  in  riding,  or  he  becomes 
a  most  troublesome  companion,  providing  annoyances  instead 
of  pleasure  in  the  hunting  field.  The  purchaser  is  somewhat 
timid,  and  discovers  that  the  horse  is  rather  too  much  for  him 
and  regrets  his  bargain,  besides  which  he  has  been  told  by  seve¬ 
ral  good  judges  that  he  is  a  piper, or  whistler.'’"’  We  can 
well  imagine  all  that  is  said  against  the  horse,  and  against 
B,  the  seller.  One  thing,  however,  is  perfectly  clear,  that 
the  possession  of  a  written  warranty  relieves  A,  from  any 
uneasiness,  and  the  animal  will  be  at  once  returned,  and  no 
questions  asked  about  it.  A,  writes  a  polite  note  to  B,  in¬ 
forming  him  that  he  must  take  the  horse  back,  because  he  is 
unsound,  he  having  made  noises  when  out  the  day  before. 
B,  reads  the  note  with  much  surprise  and  some  indignation, 
in  consequence  of  a  passing  remark  to  the  effect  that  he  put 
great  faith  in  the  honour  of  B,  and  did  not  suppose  that  he 
would  have  misled  him  into  the  purchase  of  an  unsound  horse. 
B,  in  his  reply,  is  sorry  the  horse  didn’t  please  him,  but  per¬ 
sists  that  he  is  sound  in  every  respect,  and  will  not  take 
him  back.  Now  commences  fracas.  A,  sends  for  his  vete- 
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rinavy  surgeon,  a  man,  perhaps,  of  no  standing,  no  experience 
as  an  examiner,  or  he  may  be  an  unqualified  man ;  suffice  it 
to  say,  he  is  totally  unfit  to  grapple  with  such  a  question  as 
this.  The  vet.,^^  feeling  that  he  has  an  important  task  to 
perform,  pleases  himself  with  the  notion  his  reputation  will 
materially  heighten  in  value,  because  there  is  every  prospect 
of  its  being  a  “  county  court  case,  and  of  all  things  in  the 
world  he  should  like  to  be  witness  in  such  a  case,  as  it  would 
undoubtedly  advertise  his  name,  &c.,  &c.  The  horse  passes 
through  the  ordeal  of  the  “  vet.^s^^  examination,  and  is  pro¬ 
nounced  unsound.  Copy  of  certificate  is  forwarded  to  B.  The 
next  day  B  requests  A  will  allow  his  vet.^'’  to  examine  the 
horse.  To  this  A  readily  assents.  The  vet.^^  sent  by  B, 
pronounces  the  animal  sound  in  every  respect.  This  is,  of 
course,  as  it  should  be,  some  people  will  say.  It  is  nothing 
but  natural  that  A'’s  vet.^^  should  write  the  word  ^<?^sound 
for  his  client,  and  B^s  vet.^^  write  sound^ol^:  his.  This  is  the 
place  to  make  a  remark  or  two  upon  the  evidence  as  given 
in  a  law  court.^'’  The  public  generally  hold  that  a  witness 
employed  or  called  by  a  client  must  so  frame  his  answers  that 
they  suit  his  case  in  every  way,  and  I  am  reluctant  to  write 
it,  the  public  have  sufficient  grounds  for  such  a  supposition. 
This  is  too  often  the  case.  If  the  witnesses  were  to  reflect 
for  a  moment  what  they  have  undertaken  to  do,  that  they 
are  to  “  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,”  they 
would  understand  that  they  had  made  a  most  solemn  promise 
indeed. 

We  have  now  a  certificate  on  either  side,  one  declares  the 
animal  unsound,  the  other  sound.  What  is  the  next  step  ? 
A  sends  for  one,  two,  or  more  “  vets.,^’’  by  the  advice  of  his 
solicitor,  as  it  is  now  necessary  to  get  further  into  trouble, 
so  the  plot  thickens.  The  majority  are  in  favour  of  the  first 
opinion.  Copies  are  enclosed  and  forwarded  to  B  by  A^s 
legal  adviser.  It  is  now  high  time  for  B  to  see  his  legal 
functionary.  The  documents  are  taken  to  B^s  attorney,  and 
the  history  of  the  transaction  duly  made  known. 

B^s  attorney  is,  perhaps,  a  man  well  up  in  these  cases, — 
pooh  pooffis  the  whole  business.  He  recommends  certain 
vet.'’s  names  for  the  consideration  of  his  client,  who  are  sum¬ 
moned  to  attend  professionally  to  examine  a  certain  animal 
said  to  be  unsound.  These  gentlemen  can  trace  no  unsound¬ 
ness,  and  write  their  certificates  accordingly.  All  these  do¬ 
cuments  are  submitted  to  A'’s  solicitor,  who  reads  them  with 
comments  to  his  client,  and  very  sagely  remarks  that  he  had 
better  take  the  usual  course  in  such  unpleasant  cases,  which 
is  to  tender  the  horse  to  the  vendor,  who  will  of  course  refuse 
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to  acknowledge  him.  The  animal  is  then  to  be  taken  to  a 
livery  stable  and  left  with  instructions.  A^s  solicitor  gives 
notice  to  13  that  the  animal  purchased  of  him^  and  proved 
unsound,  is  at  such  and  such  a  stable,  at  his  risk,  &c.,  and 
in  due  course  will  be  sold  for  whom  it  may  concern.^^ 

_  V 

The  sale  is  advertised  in  regular  course,  and  the  animal 
changes  hands  for  less  than  half  the  original  cost,  say  <£40. 
A^s  solicitor  now  sues  B  for  the  halanee,  <£60,  together  with 
costs,  say  five  guineas  more.  B  of  course  repudiates  the 
whole  thing,  and  the  county  court  wheel  is  at  once  set  in 
motion. 

{To  he  continued^ 


MB.  GARBATT^S  REJOINDER  TO  MR.  OWLES. 

If  you  will  kindly  permit  me,  I  wish,  in  justice  to  myself, 
to  make  a  few  remarks  in  reply  to  a  communication  inserted 
in  vour  last  number,  wherein  Mr.  Owles  accuses  me  of  mis- 
understanding  his  meaning,  misquoting  his  words,  and  of  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  physiology  of  the  foot.  These  are  rather  grave 
accusations;  and  on  reperusing  the  article  I  do  not  see  what 
foundation  there  is  for  them.  Unless  it  he  a  sign  of  ignorance 
not  to  think  as  he  does.  With  regard  to  my  treatment  of 
the  horse^s  foot  being  conservative^'  or  not,  I  consider  it  is 
more  conservative  to  remove  what  is  superfluous  and  unne¬ 
cessary  than  to  allow  the  foot  to  grow  out  of  all  proportion, 
as  I  have  seen  in  numberless  instances  in  the  army  system. 
I  am  not  an  advocate  for  undue  paring;  hut  I  approve  of 
using  'the  knife  as  a  gardener  does  his  pruning-knife — to 
remove  what  is  deeayed,  also  that  which  is  superfluous  and 
too  exuberant ;  but  I  find  that  Mr.  Owles  denies  that  nature 
allows  the  sole  to  grow  stronger  than  is  required.  I  find  in 
my  practice  many  horses  which  cannot  go  with  any  safety  or 
comfort  without  having  their  shoes  removed  and  their  feet 
moderately  pared  every  third  week.  I  do  not  consider  that 
moderate  paring  is  injurious  to  the  horse^s  foot ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  have  seen  very  many  feet  which  have  beeome  much 
more  healthy  and  stronger  from  regular  attention  to  paring. 
In  my  opinion  the  process  of  exfoliation  is  not  of  itself 
sufficient  to  remove  all  which  is  unnecessary  when  a  horse 
has  the  protection  of  a  shoe ;  I  think  that  process  would  be 
assisted  by  the  wear  of  the  sole  (quite  as  much  as  I  assist  it 
by  paring)  if  he  had  not  a  shoe  to  prevent  it.  Mr.  Owles  is 
kind  enough  to  enlighten  me  by  the  information  that  the 
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bars  aro  attached  to  the  coffin-bone.  Granted ;  but  what 
preA^ents  the  coffin-bone  participating  in  the  downward  action, 
which  I  contend  takes  place  every  time  the  foot  touches  the 
ground  ?  Is  there  not  an  interstitial  substance  of  an  elastic 
nature  between  the  horny  laminae  and  the'  crust,  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  a  spring  and  preventing  con¬ 
cussion  ?  However  obsolete  the  theory  of  “  expansion^^  may 
be,  I  for  one  do  not  regard  it  as  a  bugbear but  I  consider 
it  a  fact.  Perhaps  we  shall  next  be  taught  to  look  upon 
contraction^"’  as  a  bugbear.  Without  a  power  of  expansion 
in  the  foot  itself,  and  assisting  that  power  by  giving  more 
elasticity  to  the  foot,  I  see  not  how  we  could  counteract  the 
many  cases  of  contraction  we  meet  with.  In  conclusion, 
allow  me  to  say  that  my  remarks  are  not  founded  upon  tra¬ 
dition,  but  upon  observation  and  practice,  which,  when  un- 
tramelled  by  routine  and  red  tape,''  are  worth  something, 
although  proceeding  from  so  ignorant  a  person  as  myself; 
and  as  I  am  anxious  to  be  rightly  informed  if  I  be  in  error, 
I  hope  some  of  your  valuable  correspondents  will  take  up  this 
subject. 


PURPURA  HEMORRHAGICA  IN  THE  HORSE. 

By  Charles  Joseph  Whitworth,  Grantham,  Lincolnshire, 
Graduate  of  the  New  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh, 
and  of  the  Imperial  Veterinary  College,  Alfort,  France, 
Silver  Medallist. 

The  above  is  a  disease  arising  idiopathically  in  plethoric 
animals,  but  it  generally  occurs  as  a  sequsela  of  other  prostrat¬ 
ing  diseases,  such  as  ‘‘  influenza,"  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
accompanied  with  extreme  debility  and  depression  of  spirits, 
uncertain  in  duration,  and  very  liable  to  relapse. 

Some  few  weeks  back  my  a"ttention  was  called  to  a  brown 
gelding,  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Lloyd,  of  this  town,"  when 
I  observed  the  animal  much  out  of  condition.  Symptoms  : — 
Coat  staring,  very  dull,  appetite  lost,  throat  sore,  respiration 
accelerated  and  snuffling  from  effusion  into  nostrils,  pulse 
feeble  and  quick,  conjunctival  mucous  membranes  much  in¬ 
jected,  Schneiderian  mucous  membranes  ""  faint  traces  of  pete¬ 
chial  spots,"  buccal  mucous  membranes  pallid,  slight  muco¬ 
purulent  discharge  from  both  nostrils,  secretions  scanty, 
urine  ropy,  great  amount  of  effusion  about  nose  and  lips,  as 
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well  as  painful  nodules  on  thighs  and  forearms^  legs  much 
tumefied^  &c.  &c. 

I  had  him  removed  into  a  well-ventilated  ^Hoose  box/^ 
stimulated  his  throaty  gave  a  stimulant  and  enema^  ordered 
his  legs  to  be  well  hand-rubbed  and  bandaged  (as  well  as 
friction  applied  to  all  other  parts  that  were  tumefied),  rugged, 
and  made  comfortable.  In  course  of  twenty-four  hours  the 
symptoms  were  more  fully  defined,  nodules  became  confluent, 
increased  rapidly,  together  with  a  painful  tumefaction  of  the 
abdomen ;  the  Schneiderian  mucous  membrane  was  more 
studded  with  petechial  spots,  and  every  other  symptom  was 
aggravated.  In  addition  there  was  a  distressing  cough, 
arising  undoubtedly  from  the  effusion  into  the  parenchyma 
of  the  lungs.  The  horse  was  now  excessively  weak,  the  body 
was  bedewed  with  cold  sweat,  and  the  animal  showed  a  great 
disinclination  to  move  (persistently  stood),  which  I  attributed 
to  extravasation  beneath  the  fascia,  as  well  as  evinced  pain 
on  slightest  pressure.  I  therefore  thought  energetic  treatment 
a  sine  qua  non  consequently  I  proceeded  with  stimulating 
diuretic  and  tonic  treatment,  using  01.  Tereb.  for  the  former 
purposes,  and  Ferri.  Sulph.  for  the  latter.  Owing  to  the 
effects  of  01.  Tereb.  being  transient,  I  repeated  four  times 
per  diem  yet  did  not  produce  undue  irritation  of  the  urinary 
organs,  nor  arrest  their  secretion,  which  was  satisfactory.  I 
ordered  cold  water  affusions  to  tumefied  parts,  then  friction 
to  be  applied  until  absorption  was  completed,  which  was 
repeated  as  often  as  medicine.  His  cough  as  yet  distressed 
him,  and  on  auscultating  I  found  both  lungs  much  implicated, 
consequently  stimulated  both  sides  of  thorax,  which  gave  him 
relief  his  appetite  was  now  somewhat  improved,  therefore  I 
allowed  him  liberal  diet,  and  from  the  commencement  allowed 
him  infusum  lini  to  drink  instead  of  water.  The  symptoms 
gradually  abated  up  to  the  seventh  day,  when  he  had  a  relapse, 
and  the  case  now  assumed  a  worse  form.  The  external  nares 
were  almost  impeded  with  tumefaction,  and  there  was  a  sero- 
sanguineous  effusion  from  the  mucous  surface  (as  well  as  a 
large  abscess)  in  region  of  parotid  gland,  which  fixed  his  head 
like  that  of  a  tetanic  horse.  The  abscess  was  fomented,  after¬ 
wards  stimulated,  when  it  discharged  its  contents.  I  had 
recourse  to  the  same  treatment  as  before,  when  my  patient 
was  gradually  restored  to  health,  as  was,  on  former  occasion, 
a  mare  suffering  from  the  same  disease,  and  which  I  treated 
in  the  same  manner  when  in  Northumberland  five  years  ago. 
The  mare  was  the  property  of  James  Storey,  Esq.,  of  Delaval. 
During  the  treatment  she  had  two  relapses,  the  intervals 
between  them  being  the  same  as  in  the  former  case,  viz., 
seven  days. 
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RETENTION  OF  A  FCETUS. 

By  W.  Wilson^  V.S.,  Broughton,  near  Preston. 

One  of  those  extremely  singular  cases  of  retention  of  the 
foetus  has  just  occurred  to  me,  some  of  the  particulars  of 
which  I  beg  to  lay  before  you. 

In  July  last,  E.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Broughton  House, 
brought  some  Irish  cattle  to  graze.  Shortly  after  the  pur¬ 
chase,  one  of  them,  a  polled  six-year-old  cow,  was  noticed 
generally  keeping  slightly  apart  from  the  rest,  but  as  she 
grazed  as  well  as  the  others,  she  did  not  attract  extra  atten¬ 
tion  for  some  time.  At  length  it  became  too  patent  that  she 
lost  flesh  as  well  as  spirit,  and  that  the  matter  was  serious. 
I  was  requested  to  see  her  on  the  3rd  ult.,  when  my  diagnosis 
of  the  case  was  that  the  beast  was  carrying  a  dead  calf,  that 
she  was  some  weeks,  or  even  months,  over  the  period  of  gesta¬ 
tion,  and  that  a  dropsy — hydrops  uteri,  or  ascites  saccatus — 
existed.  I  need  not  here  enter  into  the  treatment  I  adopted 
— for  in  spite  of  a  most  unfavorable  prognosis  I  did  treat — 
but  come  at  once  to  the  point,  when,  seeing  no  probability 
of  the  animal  recovering,  I  advised  that  she  be  destroyed. 
Accordingly,  on  November  25th  she  was  killed,  and  I  made 
a  very  careful  examination  of  the  body,  the  leading  details  of 
which  I  give.  On  laying  open  the  abdomen,  by  removing 
the  flank  and  some  of  the  ribs  of  the  right  side,  I  was  struck 
with  the  vast  quantity  of  abnormally  formed  placenta-like 
membrane  which  was  presented,  all  the  viscera  of  the 
pelvis  and  posterior  part  of  the  abdomen  being  actually  sur¬ 
rounded,  enclosed,  and  bound  up  en  masse,  by  fold  upon 
fold  of  loose  tissue,  more  or  less  thin  and  transparent.  Cau¬ 
tiously  clearing  away  the  superficial  portion,  I  was  enabled 
gradually  to  get  at  the  different  viscera,  and  was  shortly  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  within  a  double  of  the  colon  the  left  tibia, 
fibula,  and  patella  of  a  calf.  The  bones  were  fully  formed, 
but  black,  and  matted  with  short  hair.  The  intestine  of  the 
cow  presented  no  morbid  appearances,  but  the  contents  were 
liquid  at  that  place  only.  I  should  here  tell  you  that  three 
days  previous  the  cow  had  been  attacked  with  a  diarrhcea, 
but  which  attack  lasted  only  a  few  hours.  Passing  on  to  the 
womb,  I  found  its  body  and  inferior  portion  of  the  fundus 
affected  with  anasarca.  Within  the  viscus  was  another  lot 
of  bones,  perhaps  the  whole  set  of  a  calf  less  the  few  found 
in  the  intestine.  These,  too,  were  blackened,  massed  ball- 
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like  together  with  hair,  and  emitt  ed  a  most  offensive  odour. 
I  have  seen  the  remains  of  a  human  body  exhumed  after 
having  been  buried  in  wet  clay  ground  sixteen  years,  and  I 
could  compare  those  foetal  remains,  colour  and  smell,  to 
nothing  more  like.  All  animal  matter  but  that  mentioned 
had  passed,  by  absorption  or  otherwise,  from  the  matrix. 
The  cotyledons  were  entirely  absorbed,  and  that  peculiar 
spongy  character  of  the  walls  of  the  uterus  had  completely 
changed,  and  had  become  more  like  a  bag  of  basil  leather 
than  anything  else.  The  strangest  part  of  the  affair,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  formation  of  three  distinct  tubular  passages 
between  the  womb — at  its  fundus — and  the  colon.  The 
largest  of  these  ducts  was  not  less  than  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  through  which  the  bones  in  the  intestine  must 
have  passed.  Other  passages  there  were  from  one  part  of 
the  matrix  through  its  walls  and  back  again  to  another.  I 
could  not  recognise  the  Fallopian  tubes,  and  suppose  they 
had  gone  to  form  two  of  the  ducts  mentioned.  But  whence 
the  third  ?  A  little  matter  had  made  its  way  from  the  bowel 
to  the  womb.  The  cervix  uteri  was  cartilaginous,  and  not  a 
trace  of  its  opening  could  be  distinguished.  The  viscera  of 
the  thorax  and  anterior  half  of  the  abdomen  were  perfectly 
sound. 


REJOINDER  FROM  M.R.C.V.S.,^^  TO  WILLIAM 
ROBERTSON,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Member  of  the  Scottish 
Section  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

Gentlemen, — In  my  communication  relative  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  Scotch  Charter,  which  you  did  me  the  honour  to  insert 
in  the  December  number  of  the  Veterinarian^  I  ventured 
opinions  which  were  dictated  by  pure  facts,  and  had  as 
remote  an  idea  of  being  ^^gratuitously  calumnious,”  or 
making  assertions  ‘‘‘'unwarrantable  and  uncharitable,”  as  I 
have  at  this  moment  of  being  made  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  which  is  very,  very  remote  indeed. 

With  the  general  tenour  of  those  remarks  as  to  the  nature 
and  probable  accomplishments  of  the  proposed  charter,  Mr. 
Robertson  finds  nothing  to  question,  but  takes  me  to  task 
upon  a  point  in  which  he  thinks  an  insult  is  offered  to  the 
section  of  veterinary  surgeons,  of  which  he  is  a  unit.  Is  Mr. 
Robertson  able  to  answer  for  all  his  brethren  ?  If  I  mistake 
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not^  his  position  is  exceptional,  and  one  of  the  best  of  which 
Scotland  boasts.  In  that  he  has  practised  since  he  obtained 
his  diploma  in  1852 ;  and  however  far  his  opportunities  of 
acquaintanceship — opportunities  both  ample  and  special — 
with  veterinary  surgeons  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England 
may  extend,  they  amount  to  nothing  as  compared  with  those 
to  be  acquired  by  residence  and  practice  in  both. 

These  have  been  my  opportunities.  I  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  usages  to  which  veterinary  surgeons  are  submitted 
in  each,  and,  in  affording  a  direct  [and  ready  answer  to  Mr. 
Robertson’s  respectful  and  firm  request,  have  to  state  that  I 
derive  authority  and  data  for  the  remarks  to  which  he  takes 
exception /rom  actual  experience. 

Let  him  step  across  the  border,  and  settle  among  the  warm 
hearts  in  the  south  of  sunny  England,  and,  with  his  acknow¬ 
ledged  education,  he  will  he  able  to  bear  me  out  in  what  I 
have  asserted. 

Lastly,  my  remarks  were  not  intended  for  individuals,  nor 
can  I  view  them  as  oflPensive  to  veterinary  surgeons.  I  speak 
of  the  public  generally  of  Scotland,  and  again  repeat,  my 
experience  has  been  that  they  look  upon  the  members  of 
the  veterinary  profession  as  dissolute,  and  unworthy  of 
notice.” 

I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  occupy  your  pages  with 
what  looks  like  a  useless  controversy  of  Calumny  or  no 
calumny  ”  looming  in  futurity.  They  are  worthy  of  a  better 
use;  the  profession  stands  in  need  of  all  the  good  we  can 
glean  from  them.  I  therefore  curtail  my  reply.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding,”  and  these  only 
have  I  to  offer  against  the  laudably  patriotic  stand  which  our 
professional  brother  has  taken  for  ^^his  ain  countrie,”  and 
which,  I  am  happy  to  learn,  has  not  yet  deserved  his  censure. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Yours  truly, 

To  the  Editors  of  the  *  Veterinarian.' 


REMARKS  ON  THE  PROPOSED  SCOTCH 

CHARTER. 

By  W.  Little,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Wainfleet. 

Having  read  in  the  Veterinarian  for  last  month  a  report 
from  Mr.  G.  Fleming,  respecting  the  Veterinary  Charter 
for  Scotland,  in  which  he  expresses  a  wish  to  learn  the  views 
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of  others  on  this  question,,  I  am  induced  to  send  you,,  as  a 
graduate  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College^  my  opinion 
of  the  matter. 

The  granting  of  a  separate  charter  for  Scotland  would  be, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  a  great  injury  to  the  profes¬ 
sion  at  large ;  I  am  quite  sure  that  those  who  hold  the  Scotch 
diploma  only,  would  still  not  be  thought  equal  to  those 
holding  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  in  scarcely  any  part  of  the  county,  and  most 
certainly  not  in  that  in  which  I  am  practising. 

If  there  were  one  body  corporate,  and  no  division  among 
us  on  political  grounds,  we  should  have  better  men  in  the 
profession,  and  likewise  be  more  agreeable  with  each  other. 
Things  would  soon  be  altered,  and  we  should  have  unity,  in 
place  of,  as  at  present,  one]  man  who  holds  the  Highland 
Society's  Certificate,  pulling  another  man  to  pieces  who  holds 
the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
or  vice  versa.  By  conduct  like  this  we  are  doing  our  best  to 
lower  ourselves  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  and  to  assist 
the  farmers  in  maintaining  their  hold.  I  do  hope  that  our 
professional  brethren  of  the  north  will  see  the  folly  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  such  a  ruinous  system,  and  that  they  will  become 
favourable  to  real  union  being  eflPected  in  our  body  corporate 
and  politic:  Much  more  could  be  said  on  this  subject,  but 
at  present  I  content  myself  by  merely  recording  my  opinion, 
which  I  trust  you  will  give  a  place  to  in  your  next  issue. 


PROFESSIONAL  PUFFING. 

By  '^An  Observer.’^ 

In  these  days  of  modern  refinement  and  general  improve¬ 
ment,  and  when  one  would  be  led  to  believe  that  the  vete¬ 
rinary  profession  must  inevitably  catch  the  infection,  it  is 
found  that  there  are  holes  and  corners  in  which  the  diffusi- 
bility  of  that  salutary  current  has  not  yet  reached.  Here 
the  harsh  sounds  of  a  useless  and  vulgar  jargon  exist  in  all 
their  pristine  characters,  and  literary  compositions  are  framed 
under  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  public  must  be  duped  in 
order  to  obtain  employment  from  them. 

The  sooner  we  have  a  preliminary  examination  the  better, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  instil  into  our  rising  generation  that 
the  practice  of  our  profession  is  not  maintained  by  a  flourish. 
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of  trumpets,  nor  is  the  public  induced  to  send  for  a  prac¬ 
titioner  any  earlier  on  account  of  his  full  diapason  being 
composed  of  what  he  may  consider  atttractive  ^^qualifica¬ 
tions  and  special  features  in  practice. 

I  cut  from  a  local  paper  the  following  advertisements, 
which  illustrate  the  species  of  quackery  and  professional 
puffing  regarded  by  some  people  as  legitimate  and  admissible. 
If  it  is,  our  profession  is  a  delusion ;  but  I  have  sufiicieut 
faith  to  believe  otherwise. 

VETERINARY  INSTITUTION. 

Mr. - ,  V.S., 

Late  Army  Veterinary  Surgeon  at  the  Crimea^  and  late 
Government  Cattle  Plague  Investigator  for - , 

Begs  leave  to  announce  to  the  Nobility,  Clergy,  Gentry,  and 

the  Public  generally  of - and  surrounding  Counties,  that 

he  has  commenced  Practice  in 

- STREET, 

Next  door  to  Mr. - , 

And  respectfully  solicits  their  patronage  and  support. 

Mr. - ^s  Qualifications  are  to  the  following  effect : 

Three  Edinburgh  Veterinary  Diplomas,  with  Certificates 
of  good  Studentship. 

Two  Certificates  from  King^s  College,  Aberdeen,  for  having 
studied  those  branches  of  human  medicine  which  have  an 
important  bearing  on  Veterinary  Science. 

Veterinary  Army  Commission,  with  a  recommendation  of 
Professional  and  Literary  Qualifications  from  the  Principal 
Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Crimean  Forces. 

An  Examiner  of  Veterinary  Students. 

Numerous  Credentials  from  gentlemen  in - as  to  moral 

and  high  Professional  standing;  also  as  to  invaluable  cor¬ 
rective  opinions  given  on  Variola  Ovinia. 

His  being  called  by  the  Government  to  act  as  Cattle  Plague 
Investigator  for - . 

Testimonials  from  the  Proprietors  of  the - Gazette  for 

practical  and  valuable  Veterinary  contributions,  and  also  from 
gentlemen  who  have  read  his  letters  in  ^  The  Field.^ 

Testimonial  from  Professor  — —  as  to  his  being  selected 
to  fill  a  Veterinary  Chair,  &c.  &c. 

Mr. - begs  respectfully  to  inform  the  Public  that,  in 

addition  to  the  ordinary  Horse  and  Dog  Practice,  he  will 
also  devote  special  attention  to  the  Diseases  of  Cattle,  Sheep, 
and  Pigs ;  and  that  he  intends  instituting  a  College,  and 
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delivering  a  regular  course  of  lectures,  with  practical  instruc¬ 
tions  on  the  nature  of  the  disease  incident  to  the  latter  classes 
of  animals. 

- Street, - ,  Oct.  22,  1867.^^ 

The  following  is  equally  as  novel : 

•  VETERINARY. 

Professor - ,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Lond.  and  Edin. ;  Student 

of  the  Impl.  Vet.  Col.,  Alfort,  Paris,  and  Lyons ;  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  - ,  begs  to  acquaint  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and 

Stockowners  of - ,  that  he  has  commenced  practising  in 

- .  Office  : - Street.  Moderate  charges,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  attendance  by  the  year. 

Special  features  in  Professor - "’s  practice  are — Opera¬ 

tion  for  Spavin,  avoiding  blemish,  and  superseding  blistering 
and  firing.  Operations  for  Cure  of  Roaring.  Preventive 
Treatment  for  Pleuro-pneumonia  in  Cattle,  by  which  valuable 
Cattle  may  be  saved  when  attacked. 

- Street, - 

After  carefully  reading  these  effusions,  I  can  come  but  to 
one  conclusion,  the  inevitable  conclusion,  which  is, — When 

examinators^'’  and  professors  resort  to  a  puffing  kind  of 
quackery,  we  must  not  feel  surprised  when  those  who  have 
passed  through  the  ordeal  of  their  training  and  testing 
launch  upon  the  same  delusive  sea  of  speculation. 

How  much  different  and  how  worthy  of  adoption  is  the 
following,  similar  to  one  in  all  respects  lately  issued  by  a 
friend  on  commencing  practice  : — 

^^Mr.  John - ,  M.R.C.V.S., 

Veterinary  Surgeon, 

Birmingham, 

29, - Street.^^ 

Surely  we  are  constrained  to  ask.  Can  our  profession  be 
an  elevated  calling,  that  men  use  the  puff  direct  in  order 
to  acquire  notoriety  ?  I  am  doubtful  of  the  kind  of  estimate 
such  make  of  its  nature  and  resources,  and  feel  convinced  of 
the  tendency  which  results,  and  mars  our  progress  as  a  body. 
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Facts  and  Observations. 

The  Poison  of  the  Cobra. — Our  readers  will  recollect 
that  some  interesting  experiments  have  lately  been  made  in 
India  relative  to  the  action  of  the  poison  of  the  cobra,  by 
Dr.  Shortt.  This  gentleman,  having  regard  to  the  numerous 
lives  that  were  lost  annually  in  India  from  the  bite  of  this 
snake,  was  mainly  anxious  to  discover  some  antidote  for  its 
poison,  and  set  about  testing  the  various  remedies  in  repute 
for  that  object.  After  much  expense,  and  no  little  risk  to 
himself,  he  has  found  that  all  are  valueless.  Still  thinking 
that  some  effective  agent  might  be  known  to  the  natives,  he 
offered  a  reward  of  500  rupees  for  its  production,  stipulating 
that  he  (Dr.  Shortt)  should  find  the  cobras  and  conduct  the 
experiments,  which  were  to  be  three  in  number.  The  prize 
still  remains  unawarded.  Recently  Dr.  Shortt  has  received  a 
communication  from  Sir  T.  Madava  Row,  the  Dewan  of 
Travancore,  intimating  that  his  Serene  Highness  the 
Maharajah  has  taken  much  interest  in  the  question,  and  begs 
to  offer  a  reward  of  1000  rupees,  under  such  conditions  as 
Dr.  Shortt  may  think  desirable,  to  the  person  w^ho  can 
produce  a  remedy,  and  satisfy  him  that  it  is  effectual  against 
snake-bite.  The  prize  therefore  now  amounts  to  .€150.  The 
discoverer,  whoever  he  may  be,  will  serve  the  cause  of 
humanity  greatly;  and  this  announcement,  we  hope,  will 
awaken  an  interest  in  the  question  that  may  lead  to  some 
satisfactory  result.  Dr.  Shortt  has  been  good  enough  to  say 
that  he  will  be  glad  to  facilitate  the  conduction  of  experiments 
(or  to  receive  any  suggestions  thereon),  and  that  he  will 
consign  to  us,  for  the  use  of  any  gentleman  disposed  to 
investigate  the  question,  heads  of  cobras,  uninjured,  pre¬ 
served  in  spirits  or  simply  dried,  or  in  any  other  way  that 
may  be  desirable;  and,  should  we  advise  it — the  idea  is 
exceedingly  unpleasant,  but  if  science  demand  we  must  obey, 
— he  will  send  one  or  more  cobras  themselves  for  experiment, 
on  our  being  satisfied  that  every  precaution  will  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  likelihood  of  any  accident  occurring.  Certainly 
never  were  conditions  more  favorable  for  experiment,  ugly 
though  it  may  be.  We  therefore  hope  the  result  will  be  the 
discovery  of  an  antidote  to  a  poison  which  kills  so  many 
human  beings  every  year. — The  Lancet,  Jan.  1 1th,  1868. 

Discovery  of  Rock  Salt  near  Berlin. — A  few 
weeks  ago,  as  the  workmen  were  boring  for  an  artesian  well 
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at  a  place  called  Sperenberg,  near  the  Berlin  and  Gorlitz 
Railway,  in  Prussia,  they  unexpectedly  struck  a  bed  of  rock 
salt  at  rather  more  than  300  feet  below  the  surface.  The 
samples  brought  up  are  quite  white  and  clean,  and  a  chemical 
analysis  has  demonstrated  their  great  purity,  being  perfectly 
free  from  any  admixture  of  natron,  kala,  or  magnesia.  At 
Stassfort,  another  place  in  Prussia  where  rock  salt  was  disco¬ 
vered  last  year,  a  stratum  of  kali-soda  overlies  the  bed  of  salt, 
whilst  at  Schonebeck,  also  in  Prussia,  it  lies  under  the 
salt.  It  is,  therefore,  considered  by  no  means  improbable 
that  these  mineral  salts,  which  are  now  so  much  used  in 
agriculture  and  various  industrial  manufactures,  may  still  be 
found  at  Sperenberg  at  a  greater  depth  than  has  been  hitherto 
reached ;  this  will  soon  be  decided,  as  the  boring  operations 
are  being  carried  on  with  spirit  •and  energy.  Down  to  last 
W'eek  the  workmen  had  penetrated  the  bed  of  rock  salt  to 
the  depth  of  eighty-five  feet  without  any  indications  of 
arriving  at  its  lowest  stratum.  Under  all  circumstances,  the 
owner  of  the  ground  may  be  thankful  for  his  fortunate 
discovery;  for,  being  situate  close  to  a  railway,  he  can 
supply  the  inhabitants  of  Berlin  with  salt  at  a  very  cheap 
rate. 

Gathering  of  Shepherds  and  the  Lost  Sheep. — 
The  half-yearly  gathering  of  the  shepherds  whose  flocks 
browse  on  the  extensive  range  of  hills  going  through  Derby¬ 
shire,  Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire,  w^as  recently  held.  The 
place  of  meeting  was  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Taylor,  on  the 
Scatterbrook  Road.  The  shepherds  brought  with  them 
nearly  one  hundred  sheep,  which  during  the  past  six  months 
had  ranged  from  one  flock  to  another,  and  which  w^ere  iden¬ 
tified  by  those  present.  After  a  substantial  dinner  had  been 
partaken  of,  the  interesting  custom  of  singling  out  the  truants 
began.  Some  eighty  or  ninety  dogs  were  also  in  attendance, 
and  as  the  sheep  were  let  out  a  curious  scene  presented 
itself  to  the  visitor.  The  dogs  jumped  among  the  sheep, 
barking  at  them,  and  every  now  and  then  singling  out  their 
old  acquaintance  with  remarkable  sagacity.  The  shepherd, 
thus  aided  by  his  dog,  managed  to  identify  his  own,  and  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  the  whole  had  been  restored.  The 
dogs  then  took  charge  of  the  truants,  and,  in  advance  of 
their  masters,  drove  them  towards  their  respective  stations, 
in  some  instances  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  It  is  said 
that  these  gatherings  have  existed  for  more  than  100  years, 
and  that  very  few  sheep  are  by  this  method  not  restored  to 
their  owners. — Scotsman. 
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Destruction  of  Horses  in  the  Island  of  Marajo. — 
In  a  communication  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  Paris, 
M.  Baraquin  relates  the  following  circumstance: — In  1830 
there  was  such  an  abundance  of  horses  in  the  island 
of  Marajo,  belonging  to  the  delta  of  the  River  Amazon,  that 
a  president  of  the  province  of  Para  made  an  agreement 
with  a  company  to  allow  them  to  kill  as  many  of  these 
animals  as  they  chose,  for  the  sake  of  the  skins,  which  fetched 
15fr.  each,  while  the  live  horse  did  not  cost  more  than  6fr. 
The  horses  were  slaughtered  with  such  carelessness  that  the 
carcasses,  left  unburied,  caused  dangerous  infection,  which 
could  only  be  got  rid  of  by  setting  fire  to  the  whole  island, 
which  was  thickly  wooded.  This  measure  caused  the  death 
of  all  the  horses  that  had  still  survived,  and  since  that  time 
it  has  been  impossible  to  reintroduce  the  breed  on  the 
island,  all  the  horses  brought  thither  soon  falling  victims  to  a 
paralysis  of  the  hind  legs. 

Price  of  Horse  Flesh. — The  Salut  Puhlicj  of  Lyons,  tells 
us  that  a  shop  for  the  sale  of  horse  meat  has  just  been  opened 
in  that  city,  in  the  Rue  Montesquieu.  The  meat  was  sold  at 
very  moderate  prices,  23  centimes  (2^d.)  the  pound  for  ordi¬ 
nary  pieces,  and  one  franc  the  kilog.  for  Vcvq  filet  and  choice 
cuts.  The  display  looked  well,  and  was  very  fat,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  public,  w'ho  seem  to  have  entertained  the 
idea  that  all  the  poor  hacks  they  see  unfit  for  work  would  be 
offered  for  food.^^ 

Gradations  in  Organization. — It  is  the  peculiar 
function,  says  a  writer  in  The  Intellectual  Observer,  of  organic 
nature  to  exhibit  a  higher  kind  of  identity  amid  change,  and 
the  quantity  of  regulated  and  co-ordinated  motion  that  takes 
place  in  an  organism  is  the  measure  of  its  perfection  and  im¬ 
portance.  The  animal  stands  higher  than  the  tree,  and  its 
various  processes  of  growth  and  action  are  dependent  upon 
or  associated  with  the  putting  together  and  the  taking  to 
pieces  of  more  complicated  substances  than  those  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  plant.  The  muscular  system  of 
animals  exhibits  a  complexity  of  chemical  formation  corre¬ 
sponding  with  its  elaborate  arrangement  of  parts.  The  nervous 
system  of  animals  is  remarkable  for  its  chemical  complexity, 
and  no  thought,  feeling,  or  volition,  occurs  in  a  living  body 
without  a  multitude  of  atoms  undergoing  oscillation  and 
change  of  place. 
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[Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — CiCEEO. 


EXAMINATION  EOE  THE  VETERINARY  DIPLOMA  AS  A 
MEANS  OE  IMPROVING  THE  SYSTEM  OE  VETERINARY 
EDUCATION. 

Examinations  are  in  every  department  of  art  and  seience^ 
the  ultimate  test  of  the  success  of  an  educational  system. 
Methods  of  instruction  may  vary,  and  teachers  may  advocate 
their  particular  plan  of  conveying  the  rudiments  of  know¬ 
ledge  into  the  impressible  mind  of  the  pupil ;  no  objection 
can  exist  to  a  fair  amount  of  freedom  being  allowed  in  this 
respect,  but  the  best  method  of  instruction  runs  the  risk  of 
degenerating  into  a  system  of  lifeless  routine,  unless  it  is 
associated  with  something  in  the  future  which  shall  in 
the  mere  apprehension  of  its  existence  stimulate  dormant 
capabilities,  and  prevent  the  stagnation  which  a  belief  in 
infallibility  is  certain  to  develope.  Enough  has  been  said 
here  and  abroad  upon  the  subject  of  veterinary  education ; 
its  deficiences  have  been  insisted  upon  and  its  necessities  . 
have  been  urged  again  and  again,  without  palpable  result, 
but  at  length  the  attention  which  has  been  so  often  aroused 
seems  to  be  really  awake,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  action. 
Upon  the  council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons  is  imposed  the  duty  of  regulating  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  examinations,^^  and,  therefore,  in  effect  the 
education  of  the  veterinary  student.  That  this  power  has 
not  been  unduly  exercised  all  must  admit;  that  it  might 
with  advantage  have  been  earlier  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
subject  may  without  offence  be  suggested  ;  at  any  rate,  that 
it  is  now  in  the  act  of  being  exercised  is  satisfactory.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  council  Professor  Gamgee,  in  pursuance 
of  an  intention  which  he  had  previously  announced,  pro¬ 
posed  certain  alterations  and  amendments  in  the  existing 
bye  laws,  relating  to  the  regulations  for  the  examination  for 
the  diploma.  The  laws  as  they  now  stand  are  scarcely 
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framed  in  terms  suited  to  the  position  which  veterinary- 
science  occupies,  and  on  this  ground  alone  a  revision  would 
be  called  for ;  but  for  more  important  reasons  it  is  to  be  de¬ 
sired  that  Professor  Gamgee’s  suggestion  of  a  single  com¬ 
prehensive  bye-law  giving  power  to  the  council  to  make 
regulations  respecting  the  examination  should  be  substituted 
for  the  present  imperfectly  constructed  laws  which,  however 
defective,  cannot  be  altered  without  considerable  difficulty 
and  much  delay.  By  the  establishment  of  a  single  bye-law 
the  council  will  acquire  the  power  to  frame  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  the  examination,  and  to  amend  them  as  circum¬ 
stances  may  render  necessary,  and  starting  from  this  point 
it  is  proposed  to  admit  to  the  teaching  colleges  all  candi¬ 
dates  for  admission  who  may  present  themselves  without 
demanding  that  they  shall  pass  a  preliminary  examination, 
for  which  Professor  Gamgee  considers  they  are  from  their 
previous  habits  of  life  unprepared.  After  a  certain  period 
of  study  it  is  proposed  to  institute  a  preliminary  examination 
in  general  subjects,  including  geography,  mathematics, 
classics  or  modern  languages.  Such  examination  to  take 
place  at  the  end  of  the  summer  session,  and  to  be  submitted 
to  by  all  candidates  who  do  not  possess  a  certificate  of  hav¬ 
ing  passed  a  middie-class  examination,  or  who  do  not  hold 
any  recognized  degree.  The  first  professional  examination 
is  to  be  holden  at  the  termination  of  the  second  sum¬ 
mer  session,  and  to  comprise  the  subjects  of  anatomy,  phy¬ 
siology,  chemistry,  and  botany.  The  final  examination  in 
pathology  and  veterinary  practice  will  be  reserved  for  the 
completion  of  the  curriculum  at  the  end  of  the  following 
session. 

In  outline  such  is  the  scheme  proposed,  and  it  has  the 
merit  of  being  sufficiently  comprehensive;  that  it  will  be 
adopted  in  its  entirety  by  the  council  is  not  probable.  In¬ 
deed  there  are  strong  reasons  why  it  should  not  be  uncon¬ 
ditionally  accepted.  In  the  first  place  we  believe  it  would 
not  be  favourably  received  by  the  schools,  and  any  scheme 
which  is  not  generally  acceptable  to  the  teaching  colleges 
would,  if  attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect,  revive  dissen¬ 
sions  which  have  long  been  buried.  We  have  a  sufficiently 
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keen  recollection  of  the  derangement  which  was  originated 
by  the  passing  of  the  apprenticeship  clause^  not  to  deprecate 
any  measure  which  might  by  the  remotest  possibility  lead 
to  a  similar  condition  of  things. 

Again,  the  institution  of  a  preliminary  examination  after 
a  student  has  attended  a  course  of  lectures  at  a  veterinary 
college,  is  fraught  with  the  very  danger  it  seeks  to  avoid. 
If  we  were  in  the  position  occupied  by  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion,  and  could  say,  with  full  power  to  carry  out  our  deter¬ 
mination,  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  practice  until  he 
had  conformed  to  the  recognised  system  of  tuition,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  sanction  of  a  diploma,  one  objection  would  be 
removed,  but  in  our  present  position  we  cannot  fail  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  impropriety,  not  to  say  injustice,  of  calling  upon 
a  pupil  to  submit  to  an  examination  after  a  period  of  study, 
say  of  a  yearns  duration,  and  then  making  the  discovery 
that  he  is  unfit  to  be  a  student  at  all.  Nor  in  the  event  of 
his  passing  the  so-called  preliminary  examination  is  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  removed.  There  is  at  least  a  probability  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  percentage  of  students  will  be  content  with  the  certificate 
of  having  passed  an  examination  at  a  veterinary  college,  and 
no  power  is  vested  in  the  corporate  body  to  prevent  the 
assumption  of  the  name  and  title  of  veterinary  surgeon. 
The  whole  question  will  be  discussed,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  modification  of  Professor  Gamgee^s  scheme  will 
be  carried.  Of  the  general  scope  and  intention  of  his  pro¬ 
posal  we  cordially  approve,  and  if  the  subject  is  approached 
in  good  faith,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  it  will  be,  no 
great  difficulty  will  be  felt  in  arranging  a  plan  that  will  be 
generally  acceptable  and  at  the  same  time  in  all  respects 
efiPective  for  the  object  in  view,  the  improvement  of  veterinary 
education. 


REAPPEARANCE  OE  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA  AND  MOUTH 

AND  EOOT  DISEASE. 

More  than  once  or  twice  we  have  assumed  the  unthank¬ 
ful  office  of  the  prophet  of  ill,  and  now,  face  to  face  with 
our  predictions  fulfilled,  we  are  little  inclined  to  congratulate 
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ourselves  upon  the  attainment  of  a  success  in  the  occult  art 
of  soothsaying ;  in  truth,  there  was  no  mystery  to  be  un¬ 
ravelled.  We,  in  common  with  all  the  members  of  the 
veterinary  profession  who  were  practically  acquainted  with 
the  system  of  cattle  traffic,  entertained  the  conviction  that 
so  long  as  the  restriction  upon  the  movement  of  cattle  along 
public  roads,  to  fairs  and  markets,  or  even  by  railway,  were 
in  force,  pleuro-pneumonia  and  other  infectious  diseases 
would  be  held  in  check.  There  were,  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  getting  rid  of  cattle,  which  were  either  themselves 
the  subject  of  a  contagious  malady,  or  had  been  in  contact 
with  animals  so  affected.  In  fact,  before  stock  could  be 
moved  at  all,  it  was  necessary  that  some  evidence  of  their 
healthy  condition  should  be  advanced  openly  and  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  perpetrator  of  a  fraud  rendered  himself 
liable  to  detection  and  punishment.  Doubtless  frauds 
were  committed,  and  escaped  discovery,  but  in  the  main 
the  system  was  eminently  protective  in  its  influence;  and 
not  only  was  cattle  plague  eradicated,  but  other  more 
familiar  affections  also  rapidly  subsided.  Trade  interests, 
however,  were  unfortunately  opposed  to  the  continuance  of 
a  restrictive  system,  so  far  at  least  as  affected  the  traffic  in 
home-bred  animals ;  and  accordingly  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  after  the  cattle  plague  ceased,  and  even  before  its 
complete  disappearance,  the  prohibitions  which  had  embar¬ 
rassed  the  stock-breeder  and  the  trader  for  two  years  were 
removed,  and  almost  immediately  pleuro-pneumonia  and 
mouth  and  foot  disease  recommenced  their  ravages  in  the 
country.  And  as  London  is  supplied  with  dairy-stock  from 
the  country,  the  same  maladies  very  quickly  resumed  their 
vacated  places  in  various  cow-sheds  in  the  metropolis,  and 
committed  the  usual  havoc. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  pleuro-pneumonia  especially 
is  prevailing  extensively,  and  that  it  has  assumed  a  very 
virulent  form,  running  its  course  with  unusual  rapidity,  and 
quickly  extending  among  the  animals  which  are  subjected 
to  its  influence.  Most  of  the  cases  which  have  come  under 
our  notice  have  been  associated  with  more  than  the  ordinary 
indication  of  febrile  disturbance ;  the  internal  temperature 
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frequently  rises,  even  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  to 
106°  or  107°,  and  after  death  the  morbid  appearances  in  the 
abomasum,  and  also  in  the  small  intestines,  are  remarkably 
allied  to  those  which  used  to  be  deemed  specially  significant 
of  rinderpest. 

Frequently  we  have  been  able  to  trace  the  outbreak  to  the 
introduction  of  newly-purchased  stock.  Irish  cattle,  both 
in  London  and  the  country,  have  often  obtained  the  credit 
of  bringing  the  disease  into  a  herd  or  shed.  A  recent 
order  of  the  Irish  Privy  Council  will  probably  to  some 
extent  lessen  this  acknowledged  evil  by  preventing  the 
exposure  of  cattle  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia  in  fairs 
and  markets  in  Ireland,  and  even  their  movement  along 
the  highway ;  but  as  many  cattle  are  collected  by  dealers 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  exporta¬ 
tion  to  England,  it  is  likely  enough  that  animals  from  an 
infected  herd  will  be  smuggled  away,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  hope  that  the  introduction  of  the  disease  through 
importation  of  Irish  cattle  will  be  altogether  prevented; 
and  even  if  it  were,  we  have  sufficient  active  contagion  in 
our  own  country  to  perpetuate  such  diseases  as  scab,  mouth 
and  foot  disease  and  pleuro-pneumonia,  if  no  measures  are 
taken  to  prevent  their  extension  among  our  herds  and 
flocks.  All  advice  upon  sanitary  matters  is  thrown  away ; 
legislation  alone  can  deal  with  the  subject  effectively :  and 
by  legislation  we  mean  not  merely  making  laws,  but  also 
making  provision  for  their  being  rigorously  enforced. 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 
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The  rapid  strides  which  chemistry  has  made  of  late,  espe¬ 
cially  in  its  synthetical  and  higher  branches,  are  among  the 
striking  phenomena  of  an  age  whose  salient  feature  is  pre¬ 
eminently  the  advancement  of  the  physical  sciences.  Che¬ 
mistry,  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  its  birth  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  having  during  the  first 
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half  of  this  attained  a  vigorous  childhood,  is  now  passing 
through  a  stage  of  awkward  adolescence  towards,  we  believe, 
a  healthy  maturity.  But  it  is  precisely  this  crudeness  that 
renders  the  current  literature  of  the  science  unintelligible  to 
the  medical  man  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  years"  standing. 
In  the  days  of  his  youth  all  was  order,  and  the  slight  differ¬ 
ences  which  existed  in  the  symbolism  of  chemistry  were 
regarded  as  trivial  and  unimportant.  The  doctrines  taught 
were  sufficiently  consistent ;  and  though  some  ugly  facts 
militated  against  received  theories,  yet  these  latter  were 
generally  supposed  to  be  thoroughly  in  accordance  with 
experiment.  The  brilliant  generalisations  of  Liebig  served 
also  to  divert  the  minds  of  chemists  from  the  fundamental 
notions  which  underlay  notation  and  nomenclature.  Laurent 
and  Gerhardt  stirred  these  deceitful  depths,  showing  the 
untenableness,  both  on  experimental  and  logical  grounds,  of 
the  received  theories ;  and  since  their  day  a  host  of  followers 
has  striven  to  evolve  order  once  more  from  the  muddy  pool 
which  those  samns  left  behind  them.  Even  now  chemistry 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  entirely  emerged  from  the  chaos 
in  which  it  has  for  some  years  been  involved.  That  it  is 
rapidly  emerging,  how^ever,  will  be  made  evident  to  any  one 
wdio  will  peruse  any  of  the  more  systematic  modern  works  on 
the  science,  such  as  Naquet’s  ^  Principes,"  an  English  trans¬ 
lation  of  which  has  just  appeared. 

Advanced  chemists  of  the  present  day  are  accused  by  their 
more  conservative  brethren  of  being  theoretical;  by  which  we 
suppose  it  is  intended  to  stigmatise  them  as  unpractical.  But 
there  was  never  perhaps  a  time  when  those  ruthless  inno¬ 
vators  pursued  the  path  of  experiment  with  greater  zeal.  As 
for  theory,  probably  there  are  more  assumptions  in  most 
pages  of  such  a  work  as  Brande  and  TayloPs  manual  than  in 
a  corresponding  page  of  M.  Naquet"s  treatise.  Many  medical 
men  who  studied  chemistry  by  the  light  of  the  older  views 
are  deterred  from  attempting  to  master  modern  chemical 
memoirs  by  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  whole  science  is 
chaotic,  and  unfathomable  by  any  but  experts.  The  recent 
attempt  of  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie  to  found  chemistry  upon  a 
purely  experimental  basis,  discarding  the  time-honoured 
atomic  theory,  and  the  opposition  which  this  attempt  has 
met  with  at  the  hands  of  our  leading  chemists,  have  fostered 
this  idea.  Nothing  could,  however,  be  more  erroneous. 
Should  any  one  have  the  energy  to  ^'rub  up""  his  knowledge 
of  chemistry  by  the  aid  of  some  good  book,  such  as  that  we 
have  just  indicated,  he  will  find  but  little  difficulty  in  doing 
so.  He  will  also  be  disabused  of  the  notion  that  formulae 
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written  in  the  new  notation  are  such  abstruse  and  barbarous 
things  as  the  Pharmacopoeial  Committee  seemed  to  have 
wished  them  to  be  considered.  If  there  is  one  direction  more 
than  another  towards  which  this  science  is  now  tending, 
it  is  that  of  order  and  system.  The  history  of  some  of  the 
better  known  series  of  organic  compounds  is  as  fascinating 
as  a  novel;  and  this  method  of  studying  bodies  in  series  is 
incomparably  superior  to  the  old  method  of  classification 
according  to  qualitative  composition. 

Let  us  endeavour  briefly  to  convey  to  the  minds  of  our 
readers,  whom,  for  the  nonce,  we  will  assume  to  have  just 
that  amount  of  knowledge  which  an  ordinary  medical  man 
may  be  presumed  to  possess,  who'  obtained  his  diplomas 
some  twenty  years  ago,  what  are  the  chief  alterations 
they  may  expect  to  meet  with  on  taking  up  a  modern  work 
on  chemistry.  We  cannot  do  more  than  this,  for  to  review 
the  whole  history  of  chemistry  during  that  period,  or  even  to 
attempt  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  brilliant  and  useful  dis¬ 
coveries  which  have  been  made,  would  occupy  more  space 
than  w^e  can  afford. 

In  the  first  place,  then,They  will  find  that  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  the  elements  have  their  atomic  weights  doubled,  or,  in 
other  words,  where  we  form'erly  wrote  HO  we  now  write 
H2Q ;  ^2^6^  instead  of  C^HgO^,  &c. ;  the  atomic  weights  of 
O  and  C  being  doubled,  as  is  indicated  by  the  barred  symbols, 
though  the  bars  are  most  frequently  omitted.  The  question 
is  often  put  to  us,  What  elements  have  their  atomic  weights 
doubled  ?”  A  short  statement,  exact  enough  for  the  purpose 
of  the  medical  practitioner,  may  be  given.  Those  of  all  the 
metals  in  the  ^  Pharmacopoeia,^  except  the  alkali  metals,  and 
silver,  gold,  arsenic,  bismuth,  and  antimony,  are  doubled, 
whilst  of  the  non-metals,  oxygen,  sulphur,  carbon,  and 
silicon  have  their  atomic  weights  doubled.  Another  altera¬ 
tion  is  that  by  which  formulae  are  written  in  what  are  styled 
types  ;  the  molecules  of  all  compounds  being  supposed  to  have 
a  certain  structure,  any  piece  of  which  may  be  removed  and 
replaced  by  a  similar  piece  of  another  molecule  without 
destroying  the  symmetry  of  either.  All  bodies  are  thus 
referred  to  four  types — 


Hydrochloric  acid  HCl,  Water  ^  j-  Oj 


N,  and  Marsh  gas  C ; 
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but  all  compounds  may  be  referred  to  the  last,  and  are  so 
referred  by  many  chemists,  though  the  exclusive  use  of  this 
type  has  its  disadvantages.  The  doctrines  of  quantivalence, 
or  value  in  exchange,  and  of  atomicity,  that  underlie  the 
theory  of  types,  and  which  cause  the  terms  equivalent,^^ 

atom,^^  and  “  molecule/"’  to  have  precise  and  quite  distinct 
meanings,  have  been  well  laid  down  by  Hofman,  Odling, 
Naquet,  and  others.  The  marvellous  beauty  and  order  with 
which  compounds  that  were  formerly  bugbears  to  the  student, 
range  themselves  in  series  and  under  types,  will  astonish  any 
one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  follow  the  old  notation  alone, 
and  will  carry  their  own  commendation  to  those  who  wish  to 
familiarise  themselves  with  recent  extensions  in  chemical 
science. 

The  doctrine  of  residues,  resting  on  a  purely  experimental 
basis,  and  being  merely  a  modification  of  the  theory  of  types, 
has  been  forced  upon  us  by  the  advances  of  synthetical  and 
analytical  discovery.  It  has  served  to  unravel  many  a  tangled 
web  in  organic  chemistry.  Dr.  Odling,  in  his  little  work  on 
organic  chemistry,  has  illustrated  its  application  in  a  striking 
manner.  It  teaches  us  that  the  most  complex  molecules  of 
animal  and  vegetable  organisms  are  made  up  of  the  residues 
of  such  simple  materials  as  water,  carbonic  acid,  am¬ 
monia,  &c.  Thus,  hippuric  acid  has  a  highly  complicated 
molecule  formed  out  of  the  residues  of  the  simpler  bodies, 
acetic  acid,  ammonia,  and  benzoic  acid ;  the  last  being 
again  composed  of  carbonic  acid  and  Faraday’s  bicarburet  of 
hydrogen. 

Not  long  ago  the  dogma  was  pretty  generally  held  that  no 
organic  compound  could  be  formed  except  from  pre-existent 
organic  bodies,  but  this  is  no  longer  tenable.  The  syn¬ 
thesis,  or  building-up,  of  urea,  alcohol,  and  a  host  of 
complex  substances  is  now  an  everyday  occurrence,  and 
the  vastness  of  the  field  thus  opened  up  to  future  research 
is  almost  inconceivable.  During  the  past  year,  again, 
Mr.  Chapman  has  given  us  a  new  engine  of  research,  which 
he  terms  ‘Mimited  oxidation,"”  by  which  we  are  enabled 
not  only  to  build  up  organic  molecules,  but  also  to  break 
them  up  into  their  proximate  constituents.  By  such  means 
we  may  reasonably  hope  that  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
transformations  going  on  in  the  animal  body  will  undergo  a 
great  extension. — Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  Jan.  11th,  1868. 
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EXTRACTING  TALLOW  EROM  CARCASES. 

The  Melbourne  Economist  states: — We  learn  that  Mr. 
John  Van  Hemert  has  protected  his  system  of  extracting 
tallow  from  carcases  by  a  patent/  The  plan  adopted  is  so 
simple^  as  well  as  effectual^  that  nothing  but  a  patent  could 
protect  him.  As  the  system  of  boiling  down  our  surplus 
stock  must  assuredly  be  introduced  into  almost  every  district 
in  the  colony^  in  such  an  extraordinary  grass-producing 
season  as  this^  it  will  be  the  object  of  the  squatter  to  obtain 
the  most  simple  and  cheapest  apparatus  for  the  purpose. 
From  what  we  learn  of  this  new  plan,  there  is  no  expensive 
boiler  for  the  purpose  of  producing  steam,  independent  of  the 
^  steam  boiler,"’  which  is  boiler  and  vat  as  well ;  only  a  small 
quantity  of  water  is  used,  and  by  an  arrangement  with  a  false 
bottom  it  is  found  impossible  to  burn  the  tallow.  Clarifica¬ 
tion  by  a  very  simple  process  is  effected,  before  the  tallow  is 
poured  into  casks,  into  which  it  is  said  to  flow  as  white  as 
paper.  As  these  new  boilers  are  made  small  enough  for  fifty 
sheep,  and  large  enough  for  400,  every  sheep-owner  will  be 
able  to  establish  a  boiling-down  plant  to  suit.  There  is  a 
strong  objection,  in  more  senses  than  one,  against  boiling 
down  on  private  establishments,  and  that  is  the  abominable 
stench  which  has  always  followed  the  slaughtering;  but  the 
plan  now  adopted  and  recommended  is  to  choose  a  spot  of 
ground  workable  with  a  spade.  Dig  a  trench,  say,  four  feet 
wide  and  two  deep,  throw  in  the  offal  from  both  the  slaugh¬ 
tering  yard  and  vat ;  cover  up  by  digging  a  second  trench 
alongside  the  first  one,  leaving  a  six-inch  wall  of  earth 
between.  This  mode  completely  deodorises  the  offensive 
animal  matter ;  and  the  whole  being  turned  over  in  a  few 
months  and  well  mixed,  will  form  a  valuable  mass  of  manure, 
perfectly  free  from  taint,  but  very  effective  for  either  grain, 
roots,  or  grass.  The  Brisbane  people  are  not  satisfied  with 
tallow  alone  from  their  animals,  for  a  Dr.  Bancroft  is  now  en¬ 
gaged,  and  has  been  for  several  months,  in  experimenting 
with  the  meat,  and  preparing  it  by  a  process  of  his  own,  for 
domestic  purposes;  he  professes  to  retain  all  its  original 
valuable  and  nutritious  properties.  The  doctor  claims  for  his 
system  the  special  advantage  of  preserving  more  of  the  good 
qualities  of  the  meat  and  fat  than  can  be  secured  by  any 
other  mode  of  drying.  The  cost  is  very  trifling,  not  more 
than  a  farthing  per  pound.  Should  this  mode  of  utilising 
meat  be  made  public  our  squatters  may  probably  be  able  to 
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turn  the  more  fleshy  portions  of  their  animals  to  greater 
advantage  than  heretofore. 


RESTRICTIONS  ON  THE  EXPORT  OE  CATTLE  EROM 

IRELAND. 

We  have  been  credibly  informed  that  Earl  Mayo  has  in 
contemplation  the  revocation  of  those  Orders  in  Council  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  exportation  of  cattle  from  Ireland  to  Great 
Britain^  which  are  expensive  to  this  country,  among  which  is 
the  examination  by  portal  inspectors  of  all  exported  cattle, 
and  he  giving  a  clean  bill  of  health  for  the  same  previous  to 
their  embarkation;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  previous  to 
doing  so  Government  will  make  such  arrangements  or  regula¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  movement  of  diseased  cattle  as  will 
prevent  the  extension  of  infectious  and  contagious  diseases,  by 
the  movement  of  animals  afiected  with  them  on  highways  and 
railroads.  The  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  diseased 
animals  has,  within  the  last  twelve  months,  checked  most 
materially  the  extension  and  consequent  amount  of  infectious 
disease,  to  the  manifest  benefit,  not  alone  of  stock  owners, 
but  also  the  country  in  general ;  and  it  would  be  lamentable 
were  the  Government,  when  taking  ofi*  expensive  restrictions, 
not  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  making  such 
regulations  as  would,  although  entailing  no  expense,  ensure 
the  country  a  further  reduction  in  the  percentage  of  losses 
from  infectious  and  contagious  diseases  of  agricultural  live 
stock.«-/m^  Farmers^  Gazette. 
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We  made  some  remarks  in  The  Field  of  November  9th  in 
reference  to  the  objects  of  the  above  society,  as  they  were  set 
forth  in  the  published  statement  which  w^as  forwarded  for 
our  perusal.  In  that  statement  the  association  proposed  the 
removal  of  restrictions  upon  the  home  cattle  trade,  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  the  preservation  of  stock  from 
imported  diseases,  and  the  establishment  of  a  separate  market 
for  the  sale  and  slaughter  of  foreign  animals.  In  another 
part  of  the  document  allusion  was  made  to  the  losses  which 
have  at  different  times  resulted  from  the  ravages  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  and  mouth-and-foot  disease;  both  which  maladies, 
it  was  stated  on  the  authority  of  Professors  Simonds  and 
Brown,  have  been  almost  exterminated  by  the  adoption  of 
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those  repressive  measures  which  were  directed  especially 
against  cattle  plague,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  operated 
with  considerable  effect  in  preventing  the  spread  of  other 
contagious  affections  among  cattle.  Dealing  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  objects  of  the  Home  Cattle  Defence  Association 
on  general  grounds,  we  deemed  it  necessary  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  restrictions  complained  of  had  already 
ceased  to  interfere  with  the  home  cattle  trade  all  over  the 
kingdom,  wdth  the  single  exception  of  the  metropolis,  which 
is  the  real  bone  of  contention,  although,  for  some  reason 
which  we  do  not  appreciate,  the  fact  is  seldom  or  never 
admitted.  So  far  from  the  admission  being  detrimental  to 
the  cause  which  the  association  advocates,  it  is  an  argument, 
it  seems  to  us,  in  favour  of  the  removal  of  restrictions  from 
the  metropolis,  that  their  revocation  has  already  taken  place 
all  over  the  country,  and  that  no  fresh  outbreak  of  cattle 
plague  has  been  recorded.  The  difference  between  the 
metropolis  and  other  towns  in  respect  to  the  importation  of 
cattle,  is  only  one  of  degree.  Many  more  animals  are 
imported  into  the  port  of  London  than  into  other  ports,  and 
the  danger  of  the  introduction  of  foreign  disease  is  therefore 
so  far  greater ;  but  if  the  principle  on  which  the  slaughter  of 
foreign  animals  at  the  ports  of  landing  is  based  is  correct,  it 
must  apply  to  all  ports  where  cattle  are  landed.  Therefore 
it  is  that  we  do  not  comprehend  why  a  general  proposition 
should  be  made  to  do  what  has  already  in  great  part  been 
done,  when  a  particular  proposition  in  reference  only  to  what 
has  been  left  undone  would  be  more  definite  and  more  true. 
In  our  further  observations,  while  admitting  the  great 
importance  of  the  objects  of  the  society,  the  preservation  of 
the  health  of  home  stock,  the  increase  in  the  supply  of  meat, 
and  its  reduction  in  price  to  the  consumer,  w'e  were  led  to 
question  the  efficacy  of  the  means  proposed. 

Accepting  the  assertion  that  ‘^restrictions  in  the  move¬ 
ment  of  cattle^^  had  directly  resulted  in  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and  mouth-and-foot  disease 
among  home  stock,  and  knowing  that  since  the  free  movement 
of  cattle  has  been  permitted  the  diseases  in  question  have  been 
gradually  extending,  it  seemed  to  us  inconsistent  to  propose 
the  unconditional  removal  of  those  restrictions  as  “vexatious 
and  injurious  alike  to  consumer  and  producer.^^  Having 
before  us  the  fact  that  these  contagious  affections  were  known 
in  England,  and  that  one  of  them  prevailed  so  extensively  as 
to  receive  the  serious  attention  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  admitting  foreign  cattle 
into  this  country,  we  felt  justified  in  expressing  a  strong 
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doubt  as  to  the  attainment  of  a  future  immunity  from  these 
diseases  as  the  result  of  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
market  for  the  sale  and  slaughter  of  foreign  stock.  Indeed, 
it  occurred  to  us  that  in  neglecting  to  suggest  means  for  the 
eradication  of  these  and  other  destructive  affections  which  are 
now  naturalised  in  the  kingdom,  the  Home  Cattle  Defence 
Association  had  been  guilty  of  a  serious  omission.  After 
this  expression  of  opinions  which  we  still  entertain,  we  are 
glad  to  receive  a  “corrected^^  statement  from  the  association, 
in  which  one  at  least  of  our  objections  is  met  by  a  clause  to 
the  following  effect : 

That,  seeing  the  beneficial  results  of  recent  restrictions  in  checking  the 
ravages  of  pleuro -pneumonia  and  other  diseases — to  render  more  complete 
^d  effective  the  provisions  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Bill. 

If  the  estimated  annual  loss — 160,000  head  of  cattle  from 
pleuro-pneumonia  alone  from  1854  to  I860 — approximates 
the  truth,  it  certainly  would  appear  to  be  necessary  that 
some  effective  provisions  should  be  made  to  meet  the  pro¬ 
bably,  we  may  say  actually,  recurring  evil ;  for,  in  reality, 
pleuro-pneumonia  now  prevails  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
excite  apprehension,  and  mouth-and-foot  disease  has  appeared 
in  places  which  have  been  comparatively  or  entirely  free  for 
months. 

No  difference  of  opinion  can  possibly  arise  as  to  the  immense 
benefits  which  w^ould  be  conferred  on  the  public  if,  by  the 
adoption  of  any  system,  we  could  insure  the  full  development 
of  the  import  trade,  preserve  our  own  stock  from  the  ravages 
of  disease,  lower  the  price  of  meat,  and  leave  the  English 
cattle  trade  perfectly  unfettered.  But  we  cannot  imagine  a 
scheme  which  will  reconcile  such  manifest  contradictions. 
To  secure  the  full  development  of  the  foreign  trade  we  must 
remove  all  hindrances  to  the  free  movement  of  foreign  animals, 
and  in  so  doing  we  place  our  home-bred  stock  in  jeopardy ; 
a  perfectly  unfettered  trade  in  English  animals  will  inevitably 
result  in  the  spread  among  them  of  certain  contagious 
affections ;  while  the  tendency  of  restrictions  upon  the  cattle 
trade  is  to  diminish  competition  and  to  increase  the  price  of 
meat.  These  propositions  are  all  self-evident,  and  the  mere 
statement  of  them  compels  the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  all  the  advantages,  and  that  one  of  the  objects  pro¬ 
posed  must  be  to  some  extent  sacrificed.  That  one,  we 
unhesitatingly  admit,  should  be  the  foreign  trade.  Having 
the  choice  of  alternatives,  w^e  naturally  prefer  the  security  of 
our  home  breeds,  and  therefore  accept  the  scheme  of  iso¬ 
lation,  with  all  the  risks  and  other  disadvantages  that  may 
attach  to  it.  In  our  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  the  sale 
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and  slaughter  of  foreign  cattle,  in  The  Field  of  December 
14th,  we  pointed  out  several  channels  through  w^hich  an 
infectious^  disease  might  be  conveyed  from  stock  in  the 
foreign  to  animals  in  the  English  market,  and  this  event, 
transpiring  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  restrictions  upon 
the  movement  of  the  English  stock,  might  grow  into  a  great 
calamity  before  it  v/as  discovered.  So  long  as  the  movement 
of  cattle  out  of  a  place  in  which  foreign  animals  are  imported 
is  prevented,  diseases,  if  communicated,  will  be  confined  to 
an  area  of  known  limits.  And  in  giving  up  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  commerce  such  an  important  safeguard,  it  is  well 
that  we  should  do  so  advisedly,  and  with  a  clear  appreciation 
of  the  risk  which  will  be  incurred.  The  actual  danger  will 
neither  be  augmented  nor  diminished  by  the  affirmation  or 
denial  of  its  existence;  only,  if  it  be  recognised,  it  will  be  the 
more  easy  to  meet  it  effectively.  That  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  foreign  market  will  give  absolute  security  even 
against  the  introduction  of  foreign  infectious  disease,  is  an 
assertion  which  is  at  best  open  to  question.  That  such  an 
arrangement,  by  permitting  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon 
the  movement  of  English  cattle,  while  foreign  stock  are  con¬ 
fined  to  a  limited  area,  will  confer  a  great  boon  upon  the 
producer  of  home-bred  stock,  is  sufficiently  obvious  to  need 
no  argument ;  but  that  the  price  of  meat  will  under  this  sys¬ 
tem  become  lower  is  precisely  what  we  should  not  have 
expected  to  follow.  A  common-sense  view  of  the  matter 
teaches  that  restrictive  measures  will  have  exactly  the  same 
influence  in  diminishing  competition,  whether  they  relate  to 
the  foreign  or  the  home  cattle  trade,  and  in  either  case  they 
tend  to  limit  the  supply.  If  a  butcher  can  purchase  English 
or  Scotch  animals,  and  remove  them  from  the  market  alive  to 
any  part  of  the  country,  he  is  not  likely,  unless  under  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances,  to  buy  stock  in  the  foreign  market, 
knowing  that  they  must  be  slaughtered  there,  and  the  car¬ 
casses  subsequently  be  conveyed  by  rail  or  road  to  his 
premises  at  a  distance.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  foreign 
cattle  trade,  under  the  proposed  system,  will  pass  principally 
into  the  hands  of  a  certain  number  of  large  carcass  butchers 
and  contractors  ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  decrease  in 
competition,  foreign  stock  will  not  realise  sufficiently  remu¬ 
nerative  prices  to  induce  capitalists  abroad,  who  supply  the 
funds  to  enable  their  agents  to  buy  up  cattle  in  all  parts 
where  they  may  find  them,  to  risk  their  money  in  an  unpro¬ 
ductive  enterprise.  If  the  necessary  funds  are  not  forth¬ 
coming,  there  will  be  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  numbers 
of  animals  imported;  and  with  this  probability  in  view 
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we  do  not  perceive  how  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  restrictions  upon  the  foreign  cattle  trade  will  be  to 
lower  the  price  of  meat.  There  will  be  no  just  cause 
for  complaint  if,  by  the  means  suggested,  we  succeed  in 
keeping  cattle  plague  out  of  the  country  without  seriously 
diminishing  the  supply  and  increasing  the  price  of  food  for 
the  people. 

The  resources  of  our  stock-breeding  districts  will  be  taxed 
severely,  and  there  will  be  a  necessity  more  urgent  than  ever 
to  protect  our  herds  and  flocks  from  the  attacks  of  diseases  of 
all  kinds,  and  especially  by  the  establishment  of  some 
system  of  supervision  to  prevent  the  unrestricted  traffic  in 
animals  suffering  from  infectious  maladies.  With  a  dimi¬ 
nished  supply  of  foreign  stock,  we  shall  be  ill  able  to  afford 
the  waste  of  home-bred  cattle,  and  the  Cattle  Defence 
Association  is  pledged  to  use  every  effort  to  avert  such  a 
catastrophe.—Tile  Meld. 


THE  VITAL  FORCE— WHAT  IS  IT  ?  ARE  WE  NEARER  A 
SOLUTION  OF  THE  QUESTION  THAN  WE  WERE? 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Le^heby 
in  the  Chemical  Neivs : 

^‘We  speak  of  healthy  and  unhealthy  seasons,  and  in 
popular  discussion  are  satisfied  to  refer  the  pandemic  tendency 
of  disease  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  But  how  are  they  re¬ 
lated  ?  The  circumstance  of  a  higher  or  lower  temperature 
than  usual,  a  wetter  or  dryer  season,  the  existence  of  more  or 
less  ozone  in  the  air,  the  fluctuations  of  the  barometer,  &c., 
are,  at  present,  but  coincidences  of  facts ;  and  they  offer  no 
explanation  whatever  of  the  etiology  of  disease.  The  same 
is  also  true  of  the  observations  which  have  been  made 
concerning  the  local  peculiarities  of  epidemics — as  the 
altitude  of  a  place,  the  condition  of  its  soil,  the  water  level 
in  it,  and  the  presence  of  putrid  effluvia.  All  these,  as  in 
the  last  case,  are  but  dimly  seen  to  have  an  influence  on 
disease.  We  know  nothing  of  their  real  agency,  and  yet 
the  wildest  theories  have  been  advanced  in  respect  of  them. 
At  one  time  it  is  dogmatically  asserted  that  epidemics  are 
due  to  wet  in  the  soil ;  at  another  to  the  water  supply 
of  the  place.  Now,  it  is  the  condition  of  the  air  which 
causes  them,  and  then  it  is  our  filthy  habits.  Out  of  this 
confusion  order  must  come,  and  the  first  step  must  be 
towards  the  investigation  of  the  real  nature  of  specific  con- 
tagia.  When  this  is  known,  and  the  laws  wffiich  govern  their 
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action  are  determined,  the  caprices  of  epidemics  will  be 
explained. 

^'Nor  are  we  much  more  advanced  in  the  interpretation  of 
healthy  phenomena.  The  fiction  of  an  Archoeus,  and  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  theories  of  life,  have  given  place  to 
the  dogma  of  a  vital  force  ;  but  the  recent  progress 
of  physical  science  has  done  much  to  dissipate  our  illusions 
concerning  fictitious  entities  and  mysterious  forces.  The 
study  of  physical  phenomena,  from  a  dynamical  point  of 
view,  has  led  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  definite  correlation  or  mutual  dependence  of  physical 
forces — ^  that  the  various  imponderable  agencies,  or  the 
affections  of  matter,  which  constitute  the  main  objects  of  ex¬ 
perimental  physics,  namely,  heat,  light,  electricity,  magnetism, 
chemical  affinity,  and  motion,  are  all  correlated,  or  have  a 
reciprocal  dependence ;  that  neither,  taken  abstractedly,  can 
be  said  to  be  the  essential  or  proximate  cause  of  the  other, 
but  that  either  may,  as  a  force,  produce  or  be  convertible  into 
the  other;  thus  heat  may  mediately,  or  immediately,  produce 
electricity,  electricity  may  produce  heat,  and  so  of  the  rest.^ 

‘  I  believe,^  says  Mr.  Grove,  from  whom  I  am  quoting,  ‘  that 
the  same  principles  and  mode  of  reason  might  be  applied  to 
the  organic  as  well  as  the  inorganic  world,  and  that  muscular 
force,  animal  and  vegetable  heat  &9.,  might,  and  at  some 
time  will,  be  shown  to  have  similar  definite  correlations.^ 
This  was  said  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  yet  we 
are  only  just  beginning  to  recognise  the  truthfulness  of  his 
hypothesis.  A  former  teacher  in  this  school.  Dr.  Carpenter, 
whose  large  acquaintance  with  physiology  and  physics  espe¬ 
cially  qualify  him  for  a  searching  examination  of  this  subject, 
has  fully  confirmed  the  views  of  Mr.  Grove.  He  has 
established  the  fact  that  there  is  not  only  a  mutual  relation 
between  the  so-called  vital  forces,  which  are  concerned  in  the 
growth,  multiplication,  and  transformation  of  tissues,  in 
secretion,  in  muscular  and  other  organic  motion,  and  in 
nervous  action,  but  that  there  is  also  a  like  relation  between 
vital  and  physical  forces.  Believing  with  Mr.  Grove  that  all 
these  forces  are  but  different  modes  of  action  of  one  and 
the  same  agency,  he  contends  that  the  differences  of 
action  are  due  to  the  material  substratum  or  medium  through 
which  it  acts;  "^that  operating  through  inorganic  matter  it 
manifests  itself  in  electricity,  magnetism,  light,  heat,  chemical 
affinity,  and  mechanical  motion ;  but  that  when  directed 
through  organised  structures,  it  effects  the  operation  of 
growth,  development,  chemico-vital  transformations,  and  the 
like;  and  is  further  metamorphosed,  through  the  instru- 
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mentality  of  the  structures  thus  generated,  into  nervous 
energy,  and  muscular  power."’  So  that  it  is  the  speciality  of 
the  material  substratum,  thus  furnishing  the  medium  or 
instrument  of  the  conversion  or  metamorphism  of  force,  that 
marks  the  differences  between  physical  and  vital  phenomena. 
I  believe, that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  all  special 
entities  for  the  explanation  of  physical  and  physiological 
phenomena  will  be  dispensed  with,  when  the  fundamental 
conceptions  of  matter  and  motion  will  be  found  sufficient  for 
their  explanation. 

In  the  case  before  us,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
a  living  cell  or  primordial  germ  contains  within  itself,  in  a 
latent  form,  the  whole  organising  force  which  is  required  to 
build  up  the  future  plant  or  animal.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
believe  that  vital  force  exists  in  a  dormant  condition  in  all 
matter  that  is  capable  of  being  organised,  and  that  the  living 
cell,  in  growing  and  multiplying,  evokes  and  utilises  it.  It 
is  enough  that  the  cell  is  the  medium  for  the  conversion  or 
metamorphosis  of  external  physical  forces  into  what  are  called 
vital  actions. 

The  external  force  which  the  cell  chiefly  converts  is 
heat ;  and  Dr.  Carpenter  lays  so  much  stress  on  the  depen¬ 
dence  of  the  organising  forces  of  both  plants  and  animals,  on 
the  continual  agency  of  heat,  that  he  regards  their  vital  action 
as  the  correlation  of  if.  It  might,  indeed,  almost  be  said 
that  the  special  and  distinctive  attribute  of  a  living  organisa¬ 
tion  is  the  power  of  converting  heat  into  vital  force.  In 
plants  it  is  entirely  exercised  in  the  growth  and  transforma¬ 
tion  of  tissue ;  but  in  animals  it  is  also  rendered  subservient 
to  the  production  of  nervous  and  muscular  forces;  and  these 
manifestations  of  action  are  always  exhibited  in  tissues, 
which  retain  their  original  cellular  constitution.  It  is  re¬ 
markable,  too,  that  no  cell  has  the  power  of  performing  two 
different  operations  at  the  same  time :  thus,  says  Dr.  Car¬ 
penter,  the  assimilating  cells,  whose  function  it  is  to  convert 
the  raw  material  supplied  by  food  into  organisable  plasma, 
exercise  little  or  no  chemical  transformations ;  they  do  not 
undergo  change  of  form ;  they  do  not  exert  any  mechanical 
or  nervous  power,  and  they  do  not  reproduce  their  kind.  So, 
again,  the  cells  wffiich  are  specially  endowed  with  the  powers 
of  multiplication,  as  well  as  those  which  are  engaged  in 
reproduction,  have  in  each'  case  no  other  vital  endowunent.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  secreting  cells,  and  with  the  cells  that  are 
concerned  in  the  production  of  mechanical  movement,  as  the 
contractile  cells  of  muscular  fibrillae,  the  ciliated  cells  of 
respiratory  and  other  passages.  Perhaps,  also,  it  is  the  same 
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with  the  cells,  or  cell-nuclei  of  the  ganglia^  and  extremities  of 
nerves  which  in  all  probability  are  the  agents  of  nerve-force. 
This  faculty  of  exercising  but  one  function  at  a  time  is  a 
marked  peculiarity  of  physical  forces.  If,  for  example,  the 
force  derived  from  chemical  action  in  a  galvanic  battery  be 
made  to  act  on  a  fine  platinum  wire,  it  will  show  itself  as 
heat ;  or  if  it  be  conducted  through  a  coil  of  wire  placed 
around  a  piece  of  iron,  it  wdll  exhibit  itself  as  magnetism  ;  or 
if  it  be  conveyed  through  acidulated  water,  it  will  appear 
gs  chemical  action  ;  but  all  these  manifestations  of  it  cannot 
be  fully  exerted  at  the  same  time.  There  is,  consequently, 
a  certain  quantivalence  of  action;  in  fact,  the  idea  of 
the  correlation  and  mutual  dependence  of  forces  involves 
the  necessity  of  a  certain  definite  ratio  or  equivalence  of 
action ;  for  as  force  cannot  be  created  or  destroyed,  it  must 
ever  be  acting  in  some  fixed  proportion.  If,  therefore,  the 
heat  and  light  force  received  by  the  plant  be  converted  into 
vital  force  during  the  growth  and  transformation  of  tissue, 
there  must  be  a  quantivalence  of  action,  and  the  force  must 
endure.  While  the  cell  lives  it  is  exerted  in  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  vital  phenomena,  but  when  it  dies  and  decays  it  is 
converted  into  chemical  action,  and  then  into  heat  and  some¬ 
times  light.  In  the  case  of  the  plant  the  transformation  of 
heat  force  is  chiefly  concerned  in  the  production  of  tissue ; 
and  so  also  in  the  animal  during  the  processes  of  growth 
and  repair;  but  when  the  latter  engages  in  the  main  duties 
of  its  existence — the  development  of  motion,  it  resorts  to  the 
affinities  of  its  food,  and  as  these  are  the  embodiments,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  light  and  heat,  through  whose  agency  they  w^ere 
formed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  functions  of  the  animal  body 
are  periormed  through  the  agency  of  cosmical  force.  The 
plant  is  the  machine  or  medium  whereby  light  and  heat  are 
converted  into  the  force  which  forms  tissue,  and  the  animal 
is  the  machine  or  medium  for  changing  the  affinities  of  the 
tissue  into  other  manifestations  of  force,  and  finally  into  heat. 
The  one  is  accompanied  by  processes  of  deoxidation,  and  the 
building  up  of  compounds ;  the  other  by  processes  of  oxida¬ 
tion  and  pulling  down,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  these 
changes  there  is  the  same  force  operating  through  different 
media. 

‘^It  follow^s  from  this,  that  there  must  be  some  definite 
relation  between  food  and  animal  force.  Hitherto  it  has 
generally  been  thought  that  the  nitrogenous  element  of  food 
is  the  exponent  of  its  value,  and  that  there  is  a  direct  relation 
between  the  waste  of  muscular  tissue  and  the  amount  of 
work  performed.  Attempts  have,  therefore,  been  made  to 
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estimate  the  relation  by  observing  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
excreted,  as  urea,  during  exercise  of  different  degrees  of 
activity.  The  results,  however,  have  shown  that,  under  the 
best  circumstances,  the  actual  work  performed  exceeds  that 
produced  by  the  oxidation  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents  of 
the  food  and  worn-out  muscle  by  more  than  thirty  per  cent., 
and  in  some  experiments  which  were  made  in  1866,  by  Drs. 
Fick  and  Wislicenus  of  Zurich,  when  they  ascended  the 
Foulhorn,  which  is  2000  feet  above  the  Lake  of  Brienz,  in 
Switzerland,  it  was  ascertained  •that  the  amount  of  work  done 
in  climbing  the  mountain  exceeded  by  more  than  three 
fourths  that  which  it  would  have  been  theoretically  possible 
to  realise  from  the  oxidation  of  muscle,  as  indicated  by  the 
quantity  of  urea  in  the  urine.  Consequently  they  conclude 
that  muscular  force  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  derived  from 
the  carbo-hydrogen  of  our  food,  and  that  the  muscle  is 
no  more  than  the  machine  for  the  production  of  motion. 
Like  a  steam-engine,  it  converts  the  affinities  of  the  oxidised 
fuel  into  heat,  and  then  into  visible  motion.  Like  it,  also, 
its  movements  must  cause  decay  and  necessitate  repair.  The 
nitrogenous  constituents  of  our  food  are  chiefly  concerned  in 
this  last  process,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  as  much  force 
is  not  expended  in  this  process,  as  is  afterwards  produced  by 
the  oxidation  of  the  worn-out  tissues.  In  the  consideration 
of  this  subject,  however,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  sustained  and  temporary 
muscular  activity.  The  herbivora,  as  the  horse,  the  chamois, 
the  stag,  &c.,  are  capable  of  great  temporary  exertion,  but 
they  are  not  equal  to  the  carnivora  for  sustained  energy  ;  and 
with  our  own  domestic  animals,  we  find  that  they  are  capable 
of  performing  most  W'ork  when  they  are  supplied  with  vege¬ 
table  food  containing  much  nitrogen. 

Lastly,  I  will  remark,  in  illustration  of  the  general 
tendency  of  physiological  pursuits,  that  great  efforts  are 
being  made  to  determine  the  constitution  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  fluids  and  tissues  of  the  living  body  ;  for 
there  has  long  been  a  desire  to  understand  the  way  in  which 
the  common  affinities  of  matter  are  controlled  by  the  living 
cell.  Broadly,  the  chemist  has  ascertained  that  the  chemical 
functions  of  the  plant  are  those  of  reduction  or  de-oxidation, 
whereby  carbonic  acid  and  water  lose  oxygen,  the  residual 
elements  with  the  nitrogen  of  ammonia  forming  tissues. 
The  functions  of  an  animal,  as  I  have  said,  are  of  an  oppo¬ 
site  nature,  for  instead  of  building  up  they  pull  down ;  and 
in  using  the  tissues  of  plants  as  food  they  oxidise  them,  and 
finally  restore  them  to  nature  as  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
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ammonia.  ^  The  two  extremes  of  these  changes  are/  to  use 
the  words  of  Gerhardt,  ^  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia 
at  one  end ;  albumen,  gelatine,  fat,  and  cerebral  matter  at  the 
other  but  the  transitions  to  these  extremes  are  countless, 
and  are  as  yet  almost  beyond  the  ken  of  science.  Who  can 
tell  us  by  what  series  of  transformations  the  carbonic  acid 
water,  received  by  the  plant,  are  converted  into  vegetable 
acids,  sugar,  and  fat?  And  still  more  mysterious  are  the 
phenomena  which  accompany  the  formation  of  tissues.  Why 
is  it  that  a  living  cell,  as  we  call  it,  possesses  the  power 
of  transforming  cosmical  forces,  light  and  heat,  into  cell- 
force  ;  and  in  aggregating  matter,  how  is  it  that  it  keeps 
common  affinities  at  bay  ?  That  when  it  dies,  as  we  express 
it,  the  matter  so  aggregated  during  life,  decays,  and  comes 
again  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  affinities  ?  What  answer 
can  we  give  to  these  questions  ?  No  other  than  that  organic 
matter  is  the  designed  or  appointed  medium  of  these  changes; 
and  we  can  no  more  explain  the  phenomena  than  we  can  say 
why  it  is  that  mineral  matters  are  the  appointed  media  of 
other  manifestations,  as  light,  heat,  magnetism,  and  electricity. 
Such  questions  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the  human  intellect, 
and  mark  the  limit  of  our  understanding. 

Apart  from  these  questions,  however,  the  chemist  has 
hope  that  he  will  penetrate  the  mystery  of  organic  changes, 
in  so  far  as  the  chemical  combinations  are  concerned. 
Already  he  has  found  the  clue  to  many  of  the  vegetable  pro¬ 
cesses  of  reduction,  and  has  been  able  to  produce  a  large 
number  of  organic  compounds  from  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
ammonia,  and  even  from  the  elements  themselves :  in  fact, 
of  the  three  great  classes  of  alimentary  substances,  as^  Dr. 
Odling  says,  the  production  of  the  oleaginous  is  quite  within 
his  reach  ;  the  saccharine  is  almost  within  it ;  but  the  albu¬ 
minous  is  still  far  beyond  it.  He  has  thus  proved  that  the 
dogma  of  a  vital  force,  which  has  tyrannised  so  long  over 
men's  minds,  has  no  foundation  ;  for  a  host  of  organic  com¬ 
pounds  can  be  made  artificially. 

'^And  then  with  regard  to  the  processes  of  oxidation, 
whieh  characterise  the  functions  of  animals,  he  has  been  able 
to  imitate  them  to  a  much  larger  extent ;  for,  by  subjecting 
organic  compounds  to  chemical  transformations,  he  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  multitude  of  secondary  products  like  those  of  the 
living  world  ;  recognising  the  fact  that  all  secondary  products 
of  tissue-transformation  are  compounds  of  comparatively 
simple  molecules,  the  chemist  has  been  able,  not  only  to 
classify  them  into  certain  definite  groups,  but  he  has  also  been 
able  to  construct  them  after  the  fashion  of  organic  nature. 
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Stearin  has  been  produced  by  joining  the  residues  of  glycerine 
and  a  fatty  acid.  Sarcosine,  which  is  a  muscle-product, 
by  putting  together  the  residues  of  acetic  and  methylamine. 
llipptiric  add,  from  the  residues  of  benzoic  acid  and  glycosine. 
Taurine, is  a  constituent  of  bile,  from  the  residues  of 
isethionic  acid  and  ammonia.  Urea,  from  the  residues  of 
carbonic  acid  and  ammonia,  and  so  of  many  others. 

In  this  way  ^  organic  chemistry  has  achieved/  as  Dr. 
Odling  truly  observes,  a  great  anahjtieal  success.  The  com¬ 
pounds  so  elaborately  built  up  by  the  living  organism,  it  has 
pulled  to  pieces,  and  the  pieces  themselves  it  had  arranged 
into  natural  series  and  groups  of  associated  bodies."  It  has 
also  effected  synthetical  processes,  and  has  built  up  organic 
compounds  from  mineral  elements  ;  and  its  hopes  are  that 
the  entire  processes  of  organic  nature,  short  of  making 
tissue,  wdll  ere  long  be  seen  and  imitated.  Presumptuous 
man  !  it  may  be  thought,  are  you  not  striving  for  the  impos¬ 
sible?  In  these  explorations  of  vital  phenomena,  are  you 
not  trespassing  upon  holy  ground  ?  Can  the  finite  measure 
the  depths  of  the  infinite?  Already  we  have  done  so. 
/The  being  of  a  day  has  pierced  backwards  into  prim2eval 
time,  deciphering  its  subterranean  monuments,  and  inditing 
its  chronicle  of  countless  ages.  In  the  rugged  court  and 
shattered  pavement  of  our  globe,  he  has  detected  those 
gigantic  forces  by  which  our  seas  and  continents  have  changed 
places;  by  which  our  mountain  ranges  have  emerged  from 
the  bed  of  the  ocean ;  by  which  the  gold  and  silver,  the  coal 
and  the  iron,  and  the  lime,  have  been  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  man  as  materials  of  civilisation,  and  by  which  mighty 
cycles  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  have  been  embalmed  and 
intombed."  He  has  ascended  the  Empyrean,  and  by  steps 
of  physical  research  has  reached  the  visible  boundaries  of 
the  universe,  and  has  scanned  with  eagle-eye  the  mighty 
creations  in  the  bosom  of  space.  He  has  marched  in¬ 
tellectually  over  the  mosaics  o^  sidereal  systems,  and  has 
followed  the  adventurous  Phaeton  in  a  chariot  which  cannot 
be  overturned."  ^  Ideas  like  these,  when  first  presented  to  a 
mind  thirsting  for  knowledge,  are  apt/  says  Sir  David 
Brewster,  from  whom  I  am  quoting,  '  to  disturb  its 
equilibrium  and  unsettle  its  convictions.  Should  this  be  the 
mental  condition  of  any  one  of  you,  be  not  alarmed  for  its 
results,  for  this  species  of  scepticism  is  the  infant  condition 
of  the  uncurbed  and  generous  intellect.  There  can  be  no 
convictions  where  there  have  been  no  perplexities  and 
doubts  ;  and  that  faith  which  comes  in  the  train  of  early 
scepticism  will  finally  rest  upon  an  immovable  foundation." 
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‘  Credulity,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  disease  of  feeble 
intellects  and  ill -regulated  minds.  Believing  everything,  and 
investigating  nothing,  the  mind  accumulates  errors,  till  its 
overgrown  faith  o^er-masters  its  untutored  reason.  Such  a 
facility  of  belief  may  in  some  cases  claim  the  sympathy  even 
of  philosophy ;  but  when  it  spurns  the  strict  demands  of-  in¬ 
ductive  truth,  and  plants  imagination  at  the  door  of  the 
temple  of  science,  it  cannot  be  too  severely  reprobated  or  too 
sternly  shunned.^ 


IRRITABILITY  OE  PLANTS. 

We  have  undertaken  during  the  present  year,  a  number 
of  experiments  on  the  irritability  of  plants,  which  show  that 
the  faculty  which  some  of  them,  and  especially  the  sensitive 
plant,  possess  of  executing  movements  which  appear  volun¬ 
tary,  may  be  suspended  by  many  agents,  such  as  ether,  chlo¬ 
roform,  carbonic  oxide,  and  spirit  of  turpentine,  all  of  which 
are  known  to  act  upon  the  nervous  system  of  animals. 
Among  these  experiments  there  is  one  that  appears  to  us  of 
sufficient  interest  to  deserve  the  attention  of  the  Academy  of 
Science ;  it  relates  to  the  action  of  the  electric  current  on  the 
Mimosa  piidica  (sensitive  plant).  We  selected  four  plants 
perfectly  developed,  and  so  sensitive  that  the  slightest  con¬ 
tact,  such  as  the  friction  of  a  fly's  wing,  caused  their  leaves 
to  shut  up,  and  the  petioles  (leaf-stalks)  to  droop  along  their 
stems.  Placing  the  pots  containing  these  plants  on  an  insu¬ 
lating  stand,  w^e  attached  to  the  two  ends  of  their  stems  a 
small  copper  wdre,  in  order  to  pass  through  them  the  current 
from  a  single  Bunsen's  cell.  After  a  few  seconds,  wffien  the 
plants  reopened  their  leaves,  and  erected  their  petioles,  we 
caused  the  current  to  traverse  them ;  but  the  leaves  did  not 
fold  up,  the  .petioles  did  not  fall,  and  the  plants  seemed 
insensible  to  the  electric  action.  We  then  varied  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  instead  of  employing  the  direct  current  of  the 
battery,  w^e  used  an  induced  current  obtained  by  the  aid  of 
a  very  small  Ruhmkorff's  coil.  The  results  were  then  quite 
different.  Scarcely  had  the  current  commenced  wffien  the 
leaflets  began  to  fold  together,  and  the  leaf-stalks  drooped 
down  along  the  stems.  These  movements  w^ere  quickly  pro¬ 
pagated  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  plants.  According 
to  this  experiment  the  plants  are  sensible  to  electric  disturb¬ 
ances,  and  behave  under  such  conditions  like  animals.  We 
then  wished  to  see  whether  the  application  of  the  electricity 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  would  give  rise  to  any  special 
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phenomena,  and  vve  exposed  three  of  the  plants  to  electric 
action  for  varying  periods.  The  first  plant  received  the  cur¬ 
rent  from  the  Ruhmkorff  coil  for  five  minutes,  and  was  then 
left  to  itself.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  remained 
in  a  state  of  prostration,  but  gradually  its  leaflets  re-opened, 
the  Jeaf-stems  lifted  themselves  up,  and  in  about  an  hour  it 
reassumed  its  natural  appearance  and  seemed  none  the  worse 
for  the  shocks  it  had  received.  A  second  plant  was  similarly 
treated  for  ten  minutes,  and  then  left  alone.  The  state  of 
prostration  in  this  case  lasted  for  an  hour,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  expiration  of  that  time  that  the  leaflets  began  to  open, 
and  the  leaf-stalks  to  rise,  and  these  movements  seemed  to  be 
accomplished  with  greater  difficulty  than  in  the  preceding 
case.  The  plant  was  evidently  fatigued,  and  did  not  fully 
recover  for  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  third  plant  was  elec¬ 
trified  for  twenty-five  minutes  and  then  left  to  itself.  In  this 
case  we  waited  in  vain  for  its  restoration — the  prolonged 
electric  action  had  destroyed  its  irritability,  and  even  its  life, 
for  the  next  day  we  found  it  withered,  and  blackened,  as  if 
struck  by  lightning.  The  fourth  plant  was  reserved  for  an 
experiment,  which  proves  that  electric  disturbance  acts  upon 
plants  as  it  does  upon  animals.  It  is  known  that  man,  and 
other  animals,  exposed  to  the  anaesthetic  action  of  ether, 
become  insensible  to  induction  currents,  even  when  strong. 
We  desired  to  ascertain  if  it  w^as  the  same  with  the  sensitive 
plant.  With  this  object  in  view  we  placed  a  plant  under  a 
bell-glass  with  two  openings,  through  which  two  copper 
wires  could  convey  the  electric  current  to  it.  A  few  drops 
of  ether  were  sprinkled  in  the  glass,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
plant  experienced  the  anaesthetic  action  of  that  substance,  for 
when  shaken  it  did  not  close  its  leaves,  or  manifest  any 
sensibility.  In  this  state  we  passed  the  induction  current 
through  it,  but  it  gave.no  sign  of  sensitiveness.  The  petioles 
remained  straight,  and  the  leaflets  continued  open.  These 
fresh  experiments  came  in  aid  of  others  which  have  been 
made  on  the  same  subject,  and  supply  an  argument  in  favour 
of  those  who  consider  the  movements  observed  in  these 
plants  to  be  produced  by  the  operation  of  organs  analogous 
to  those  which  animals  possess. — Gardenerh  Chronicle,  from 
^  Comptes  Benches.^ 
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ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  NUX  VOMICA  IN  DYSENTERY 
AND  IN  DYSENTERIC  PARALYSIS. 

By  Dr.  De  Savignac. 

In  an  interesting  paper  Dr.  D.  de  Savignac  discusses  the 
value  of  nux  vomica  in  the  treatment  of  dysentery,  and  of 
the  general  paralysis  that  frequently  accompanies  the  chronic 
forms  of  this  disease.  He  has  had  ample  opportunity  to 
study  the  disease  in  L^Hopital  Maritime  de  Toulon ;  and  he 
has  already  advanced  the  theory  that  the  symptoms  of 
dysentery  are  due,  in  the  first  place,  to  an  affection  of  the 
spinal  cord,  which  causes  paralysis  of  the  motor  nerves  of 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  large  intestines,  and  of  the  vaso¬ 
motor  nerves  that  supply  its  blood-vessels.  He  regards  the 
general  paralysis  of  the  chronic  form  as  another  effect  of  the 
central  nerve  lesion.  In  support  of  this  theory,  several  cases 
are  given  and  others  referred  to,  in  which  pathological 
changes  in  the  spinal  cord,  of  the  nature  of  softening,  were 
found  at  the  autopsies.  Nux  vomica  possesses  many  thera¬ 
peutical  effects  that  admirably  apply  to  this  view  of  the 
causation  of  dysentery.  It  stimulates  the  motor  nerves  of 
the  intestines,  and  removes  the  paralysis  of  this  viscus;  it 
increases  the  tone  of  the  intestinal  blood-vessels,  and  dimi¬ 
nishes  or  stops  the  abnormal  excretion  from  the  mucous 
surface;  it  re-establishes  the  normal  neurility  of  the  con¬ 
strictor  ani  muscle,  and  control  over  defsecation  is  gradually 
reacquired :  and  from  these  effects  there  result  cessation  of 
colic  and  tenesmus,  diminution  in  the  frequency  of  the  stools, 
and  a  modification  in  the  character  of  the  defaecations.  At 
the  same  time,'".the  action  of  the  remedy  on  the  spinal  cord 
removes  the  paralysed  condition  of  the  limbs.  In  such 
chronic  cases  of  dysentery  Dr.  Savignac  prefers  the  powder 
of  nux  vomica  (a  form  not  recognised  in  the  ^  British  Phar¬ 
macopoeia)  to  all  other  preparations  of  the  remedy.  He 
administers  from  three  to  [seven  grains  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  usually  combines  it  with  canella  powder,  whose 
aromatic  and  tonic  properties  are  useful  in  diminishing 
the  intestinal  flux. — Bull.  Gen.  de  Therap.^  Sept.  15,  1867, 
p.  193. 
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QUARTERLY  MEETING  OE  THE  COUNCIL,  held  Jan.  Sth,  1868. 

Present  : — The  President  Professors  Simonds,  Brown,  and 
Gamgee;  Messrs.  J.  C.  Broad,  Cowie,  Ernes,  Goodwin, 
Gowing,  Harpley,  Harrison,  Hunt,  Hunting,  Lepper, 
Moon,  Thacker,  Wilkinson,  Withers,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

Two  new  works,  entitled  ^  Brande  and  TayloFs  Chemistry,^ 
by  Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor,  and  a  new  edition  of  ^  Veterinary  Phar¬ 
macy,^  by  Professor  Morton,  were  laid  upon  the  table. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr,  Wilkinson,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Harpley — 

^^That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor  and 
Professor  Morton  for  their  valuable  contributions  to  the 
library  of  the  College.^^ — Carried. 

Letters  were  read  which  had  been  received  from  Messrs. 
Crowhurst,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Brothers,  Canterbury,  enclosing  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Lord,  Army  Veterinary  Surgeon,  relative  to 
an  alleged  interference  on  his  part  with  the  private  practice 
of  these  gentlemen. 

After  some  discussion  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  in¬ 
form  Messrs.  Crowhurst  that  the  Council  regretted  that  they 
have  no  power  to  interfere  in  the  matter. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  J.  W.  Begbie,  Physicians^ 
Hall,  Edinburgh,  tendering  his  resignation  as  a  member  of 
the  Scotch  section  of  the  Court  of  Examiners. 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  Gamgee,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson — 

That  the  President  and  Secretary  prepare  a  letter  expres¬ 
sive  of  the  deep  regret  of  the  Council  that  Dr.  Begbie^s  emi¬ 
nent  services  were  no  longer  to  be  secured  for  the  Board  of 
Examiners  in  Scotland,  but  that  before  accepting  his  resig¬ 
nation  the  Council  hoped  that  Dr.  Begbie  would  either  state 
his  reasons  for  retiring  or  reconsider  his  resolution.'’"’ — 
Carried. 

A  letter  was  next  read  from  Mr.  Edward  Barron,  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  but  who  had  unfortunately  lost 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  certificate,  request¬ 
ing  to  have  a  written  examination. 
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It  was  resolved :  that  Mr.  Barron  furnish  a  satisfactory- 
proof  that  he  had  been  educated  at  the  Edinburgh  Vete¬ 
rinary  School^  and  obtained  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society's  certificate^  and  that  on  this  being  done  he  would 
be  allowed  a  written  examination. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  six  candidates^  late  pupils 
of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College^  London_,  had  been  admitted 
members  of  the  body  corporate,  also  three  candidates  hold¬ 
ing  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society’s  certificate,  the  latter 
gentlemen  having  passed  their  examination  before  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  veterinary  members  of  the  Court  of  Examiners. 
The  names  of  the  successful  candidates  were  read  together 
with  those  of  the  non-successful,  and  also  those  of  the 
examiners  and  ex-officio  members  who  were  present  at  the 
meeting. 

Letters  were  read  which  had  been  received  from  the  father 
of  a  rejected  candidate,  educated  at  the  Albert  Veterinary 
College,  who  having  paid  the  necessary  examination  fee  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  re¬ 
quested  that  it  might  be  returned  on  account  of  the  severe 
indisposition  of  his  son.  It  appeared  that  this  request  had 
been  acceded  to  under  the  sanction  of  the  President. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  candidate  should  have  been 
informed  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  present  himself  on  a 
future  occasion  rather  than  having  the  fee  returned,  as  this 
might  prove  a  bad  precedent  for  future  action. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  John  Cairns,  of  Easington, 
Demesne,  Belford,  asking  to  be  informed  whether  Mr.  W. 
Kitching  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary- 
Surgeons,  and  at  the  same  time  requesting  that  he  might  be 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  register. 

The  Secretary  informed  the  Council  that  he  had  for¬ 
warded  a  copy  of  the  Register  with  his  reply,  that  Wm. 
Kitching  was  not  a  member  of  the  profession. 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  Greenhill,  of  Kennington  Park,  was 
also  read,  requesting  to  be  furnished  with  a  certificate  of  her 
husband,  who  was  residing  in  Calcutta,  having  been  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and 
also  asking  for  the  date  of  his  diploma. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  he  had  written  in  reply  that 
no  certificate  could  be  granted,  and  suggested  that  a  copy 
of  the  Register  would  probably  answer  her  purpose. 

A  second  letter  from  Mrs.  Greenhill  was  read  to  the  effect 
that  she  would  gladly  avail  herself  of  the  suggestion  in  order 
to  obtain  a  satisfactory  proof  that  her  husband  was  a  member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 
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The  Registrar  reported  the  following  deaths,  viz. ^  Mr.  John 
Siddall,  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Bengal  Presi¬ 
dency,  diploma  dated  Nov.  24,  1841;  Mr.  Robert  Lucas, 
of  Liverpool,  diploma  dated  Dec.  14,  1835;  Mr.  Roger 
Hampson,  of  Bolton,  Lancashire,  diploma  dated  May  17, 
1855  ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Marshall,  of  Glasgow,  diploma  dated 
April  15,  1867. 

Attention  ,was  directed  to  an  error  in  the  Register,  viz., 
that  Mr.  James  Burt,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  reported  as 
dead,  was  still  living,  and  had  attained  a  very  advanced 
age. 

The  Pinance  Committee  reported  that  they  had  examined 
the  vouchers  and  receipts  of  payments  for  the  preceding 
quarter,  and  found  them  correct.  The  quarterly  balance 
sheet  of  the  Treasurer's  account  was  submitted.  The  current 
expenses  for  the  quarter  amounted  to  ,£68  Os.  7d.,  wLich 
the  committee  recommended  should  be  discharged. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Huntj  and  seconded  by  Mr . 
Gowing — 

''  That  the  Report  and  the  Treasurer's  quarterly  balance- 
sheet  be  received  and  adopted." 

Cheques  were  ordered  to  be  drawn  for  the  current  expenses. 

The  Secretary  informed  the  Council  that  he  had  forwarded 
to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  a  memorial  which 
he  had  received  from  the  President  of  the  North  of  England 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  objecting  to  the  granting 
of  a  charter  to  Scotland. 

A  letter  was  then  read  from  Mr.  Thomas  Greaves,  of 
Manchester,  containing  an  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  opening  session  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege,  and  also  of  a  subsequent  meeting  which  he  attended, 
and  at  which  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  received  a 
deputation  from  the  West  of  Scotland  Veterinary  Medical 
Association. 

The  Parliamentary  committee  reported  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  communication  which  the  President  had  received 
from  Messrs.  Loch  and  Maclaurin,  the  parliamentary  agents, 
on  the  desirability  of  an  influential  deputation  being  appointed 
to  wait  upon  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  in  order  to 
urge  objections  against  the  granting  of  a  charter  to  Scot¬ 
land,"  a  deputation  from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  had  had  an  interview  with  his  Grace 
at  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  Thursday,  November  28th, 
1867. 

The  deputation  was  introduced  by  C.  N.  Newdegate,  Esq., 
M.P.,  and  Edward  Holland,  Esq.,  M.P. 
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The  deputation  consisted  of  the  President_,  W.  Fields  Jun., 
Esq.^  J.  Wilkinson^  Esq.,  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to 
the  Army,  Professors  Spooner,  Simonds,  Gamgee,  and 
McCall ;  Messrs.  J.  C.  Broad,  Cowie,  Ernes,  Goodwin,  Gow- 
ing,  Greaves,  Harrison,  Lawson,  Lepper,  Moon,  Eohinson, 
Withers,  and  the  Secretary. 

His  Grace  was  addressed  at  considerable  length  by  Messrs. 
Newdegate  and  Holland,  and  also  by  Professors  Spooner, 
Gamgee,  and  McCall;  Messrs.  Wilkinson,  Cowie,  Lawson, 
Bobinson,  and  others. 

The  Secretary  next  proceeded  to  read  a  circular  letter,  and 
also  a  copy  of  a  memorial  which  some  of  the  Scotch  mem¬ 
bers  were  about  to  forward  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  Gamgee j  and  seconded  by  Mr, 
Hunt — 

^^That  the  documents  in  question  be  referred  to  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  Committee.’^ — Carried. 

Professor  Gamgee  directed  the  attention  of  the  Council  to 
the  present  character  of  the  examinations  with  a  view  to  the 
adoption  of  measures  whereby  the  efficiency  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  might  be  increased,  and  a  higher  class  of  qualifica¬ 
tion  adopted. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Professor  Gamgee,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Ernes — 

That  the  proposed  amendment  in  the  examining  bye¬ 
laws  be  suspended  in  the  board-room  for  three  months,  and 
discussed  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council.^^ — Carried. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

William  Henry  Coates, 

Secretary. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  held  on  January  29th,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  awarded  certificates  of  Honorary  Fellowship  for  essays 
which  they  had  read  during  the  past  session  : 

Mr.  O.  W.  G.  Brown.  J.  Barnett. 

J.  L.  Cassel.  R.  Gibbs. 

J.  A.  CollingSi 
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ON  VETERINARY  SURGERY  AND  THE  ALLIED  SCIENCES. 

By  R.  Brydon,  Pensher. 

{Read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  North  of  England  Veterinary  Medical  Association.) 

[Continued from 65.) 

Hardy  constitutions  are  now  discarded,  and  preference  is  given  to 
fine  delicately  "bred  animals,  showing  a  greater  aptitude  to  fatten. 
These  are  kept  in  warm  houses,  fed,  in  too  many  instances,  on  a  too 
liberal  allowance  of  some  over-stimulating  artificial  food ;  in  short, 
every  means  is  tried  to  force  them  quickly  to  maturity.  Many  animals 
can  stand  this  treatment  with  impunity,  but  in  others  it  induces 
disease.  But  we  need  not  be  confined  to  this  solitary  example. 
Many  diseases  might  be  alluded  to,  entirely  caused  by  what  may 
strictly  be  termed  agricultural  improvement.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  few  years  a  disease  has  appeared  in  lambs,  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country,  popularly  known  as  nipple-back.  The  primary 
cause  of  this  appears  to  be  the  liming  and  otherwise  improving  of 
their  poor  mossy  moorland,  enabling  it  to  carry  five  or  six  times  the 
original  quantity  of  stock.  The  immediate  cause,  I  believe,  to  be  a 
deficiency  of  phosphates,  as  on  subsequent  application  of  large 
dressings  of  dissolved  bones  in  many  cases  it  has  disappeared.  In 
a  large  district,  like  A,  a  veterinary  surgeon  with  a  fair  amount  of 
perseverance  can  do  pretty  well.  It  is  true  we  are  only  sent 
for  in  the  worst  cases,  but  these  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
The  fact  is,  the  farmers  do  not  place  in  us  that  amount  of  con¬ 
fidence  we  have  a  right  to  expect.  Of  the  accuracy  of  this  state¬ 
ment,  the  way  we  were  treated  in  1865,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
cattle  plague,  is  a  very  conclusive  proof,  and  there  is  plenty 
similar  evidence  at  the  present  day.  Only  consider  for  a  moment 
the  enormous  loss  the  country  yearly  sustains,  by  the  death 
of  animals  from  preventible  diseases,  and  how  seldom  we  are 
consulted  with  a  view  of  reducing  the  mortality,  and  yet  in  this 
capacity  our  services  are  far  more  valuable  than  in  that  in  which  they 
are  generally  employed.  For  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  matters 
the  farmers  are  not  altogether  to  blame ;  certainly  a  portion  of  the 
fault  belongs  to  them,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  lies  at  our  own 
door.  During  the  last  half  century  farmers  have  made  great  ad¬ 
vances,  not  only  in  improved  husbandry,  but  in  general  education  ; 
veterinary  surgeons  have  also  improved,  but  notin  a  corresponding 
ratio.  Now  we  must  not  only  regain  the  lost  time,  but  keep  ad¬ 
vancing  with  the  age.  When  it  is  considered  necessary  that  farmers 
should  study  veterinary  surgery,  surely  it  is  equally  necessary  that 
veterinary  surgeons  should  study  agriculture.  They  should  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  all  its  general  principles,  so  that  they  not  only 
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can  talk  intelligently  on  things  connected  with  their  own  profession, 
but  on  agriculture  as  well.  Through  this  knowledge  they  would 
find  a  means  of  introduction  and  a  way  of  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  farmers,  which  no  other  acquirement  could  surpass.  It 
would  also  enable  us  to  take  an  interest  in  the  farmers’  clubs,  at 
the  meetings  of  which  every  veterinary  surgeon  should  be  a  con¬ 
stant  attender;  there  he  would  have  many  opportunities  of  enforcing 
on  them  the  advisability  of  paying  for  the  prevention,  rather  than 
the  cure,  of  disease,  and  of  discussing  many  other  important 
matters  of  equal  interest  to  the  farmer  and  himself.  In  regard  to 
payment,  instead  of  getting  our  money  out  of  medicines,  we  should 
either  charge  a  regular  professional  fee,  or  contract  at  so  much  per 
head  per  annum.  This  last  is  an  excellent  system,  and  having  seen 
its  practical  working  in  a  country  district,  I  cannot  speak  of  it  in 
terms  of  too  high  praise. 

I  now  come  to  my  third  heading,  and  will  briefly  consider  the 
relation  of  veterinary  surgery  to  agriculture,  as  it  may  be  in  the 
future.  Of  course,  this  being  a  matter  of  supposition  and  con¬ 
jecture,  it  must  be  taken  only  for  what  it  is  worth.  We  have  seen 
pretty  clearly  that  we  have  not  been  keeping  up  with  agricultural 
improvement,  and  unless  we  soon  take  some  decided  step  in  the 
right  direction,  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  matters  will  be 
aggravated.  To  prevent  this,  the  period  of  study  at  college  should 
be  lengthened,  a  preliminary  examination  introduced,  and  a  strict 
final  examination,  written,  oral  and  practical,  enforced .  By  these 
means  better  men  generally  would  be  admitted  into  the  profession,  its 
respectability  would  be  increased,  and  its  general  status  raised.  I 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  every  local  farmers’  club  in  the 
kingdom  will  have  its  special  veterinary  surgeon,  whom  they  no 
more  would  think  of  being  without  than  without  a  secretary.  I 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  veterinary  surgeon  will  be  a 
weekly  visitor  at  all  the  farms  in  his  district,  going  through  and 
looking  at  the  general  health  of  the  stock,  and  consulting  with  the 
farmer  on  all  matters  connected  with  breeding,  feeding,  and  pur¬ 
chasing,  and  this  in  reference  not  only  to  horses  and  cattle,  but  to 
sheep  as  well.  The  diseases  of  the  latter  class  of  animals,  so  little 
attended  to  at  present,  should  be  made  a  special  study,  especially  as  to 
the  means  of  prevention.  The  immense  loss  from  disease  in  sheep 
cannot  long  be  allowed  to  go  on  unheeded,  and  I  believe  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  sheep  practice  will  be  as  remunerative  as 
any  other.  If  the  changes  which  I  have  merely  indicated  were 
brought  about,  the  farmer  and  veterinary  surgeon  would  go  hand 
in  hand,  their  interests  would  be  identical  instead  of  being  opposed 
as  at  present,  and  the  best  of  fellowship  would  exist  between  two 
classes  which  at  present,  in  too  many  instances,  look  on  each  other 
with  distrust. 

For  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  between  the  farmer  and 
veterinary  surgeon.  Professor  Gamgee,  among  others,  has  done  much. 
1st,  by  writing  and  giving  addresses  on  the  subject ;  2nd,  by  establish¬ 
ing  a  periodical  for  the  perusal  of  both  ;  and  3rd,  by  establishing 
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an  agricultural  chair  in  his  college.  In  all  movements  for  our 
general  good,  he  is  usually  first  at  the  helm,  and  were  the  course 
only  steadily  followed,  a  brighter  era  would  soon  dawn  on  the 
veterinary  profession. 

I  now  come  to  the  next  part  of  my  subject,  namely,  chemistry. 
Every  veterinarian  should  endeavour  to  have  as  complete  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  science  as  possible,  whatever  trouble  it  may  cost  him, 
for  no  other  science  will  repay  him  better  for  the  time  and  expense 
spent  in  its  acquirement ;  and  if  we  wish  to  experience  the  full 
benefit,  we  must  not  be  satisfied  with  getting  up  the  theory  alone, 
but  must  work  in  the  laboratory  and  go  through  a  thorough  course 
of  qualitative  analysis,  which  prepares  us  for  undertaking  the  more 
interesting,  though  perhaps,  for  our  purposes,  less  important  quan¬ 
titative  analysis. 

The  advantages  of  a  sound  knowledge  of  chemistry  to  the 
veterinarian  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  Hardly  a  day  passes 
in  the  practice  of  our  profession,  but  we  meet  with  a  case  or  have  to 
perform  an  act  or  operation,  the  success  of  which  entirely  depends 
on  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  chemical  changes  involved.  I  need 
not  here  occupy  your  time  by  particularizing  its  immense  use  in  the 
prescribing  and  compounding  of  drugs ;  its  importance  in  this  re¬ 
spect  must  be  obvious  to  all.  I  have  the  authority  of  several  dis¬ 
pensing  chemists  for  stating,  that  the  number  of  prescriptions 
containing  incompatibles  they  get  to  make  up  from  medical  men, 
in  many  cases  standing  high  in  their  profession,  is  almost  incredible. 
These  things,  for  interested  motives,  are  generally  kept  quiet,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  they  are  the  cause  of  many  a  dangerous  and,  it 
may  be  occasionally,  a  fatal  result. 

I  suppose  you  have  all  heard  the  story  of  a  Bathgate  doctor,  who 
treated  a  patient  with  diarrhoea  at  the  same  time  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  magnesia,  the  effect  of  which  may  be  easier  imagined  than 
described.  As  veterinarians  usually  compound  their  own  medicines, 
we  can’t  say  to  what  extent  the  use  of  incompatibles  prevails,  but 
reasoning  from  analogy  I  am  afraid  we  can’t  claim  any  superiority 
over  our  medical  brethren  in  this  respect. 

I  have  given  one  or  two  instances  where  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  theoretical  chemistry  is  important,  and  will  now  enu¬ 
merate  a  few  of  the  cases  where  its  practical  and  analytical 
departments  come  most  usefully  to  our  aid.  We  are  often  called 
to  cases  previously  treated  by  a  quack,  and  find  the  animal 
showing  symptoms  which  puzzle  us  whether  to  ascribe  to  the 
disease  itself,  or  to  the  nostrums  which  have  been  used  for  its 
cure.  If  any  of  the  latter  are  left,  our  knowledge  of  testing  or 
analysis  would  be  of  great  advantage,  or  if  not,  the  same  knowledge 
might  be  applied  to  the  examination  of  the  urine.  The  analysis  or 
testing  of  this  last  secretion  is  of  immense  importance  in  disease, 
and  is  now  much  resorted  to  in  medical  practice,  with  very  satis¬ 
factory  and  surprising  results.  Of  course  its  practical  application 
is  much  easier  in  the  case  of  the  medical  man  than  with  the 
veterinarian,  yet  in  many  cases  the  latter  might  have  recourse  to  it 
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with  great  advantage.  But  it  is  not  in  analysis  of  the  urine  alone 
that  we  derive  benefit  from  chemistry,  as  all  the  solids  and  fluids 
of  the  body  can  be  brought  equally  under  its  subjection.  By  its 
aid  we  can  detect  the  various  accidental  or  intentional  impurities  of 
our  drugs,  and  from  it  we  learn  how  they  maybe  purified.  Its  im¬ 
mense  importance  in  cases  of  poisoning,  for  detecting  the  agent 
used,  must  not  be  omitted;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  by  it  we 
are  enabled  to  ascertain  the  chemical  composition  of  the  various 
foods  consumed  by  man  and  the  domestic  animals.  On  this  know¬ 
ledge  is  founded  the  fundamental  laws  of  our  system  of  hygiene, 
and  also  by  it  we  can  arrange  the  diet  to  suit  any  particular  disease. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  chemistry,  permit  me,  gentlemen, 
shortly  to  glance  at  the  discoveries  in  this  science  in  recent  years, 
more  particularly  those  relating  to  the  practice  of  medicine.  Doubt¬ 
less,  to  many  of  you  they  are  familiar  ;  at  the  same  time  others, 
through  the  pressure  of  business  and  other  causes,  are  often  deterred 
from  keeping  up  with  the  discoveries  of  the  day,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  latter  I  take  the  liberty  of  alluding  to  them  here.  Within 
the  last  few  years  two  new  modes  of  analysis  have  been  discovered, 
which,  bid  fair  to  be  important  aids  to  the  chemist  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  substances.  One  of  these — spectrum  analysis — depends 
on  the  various  elementary  bodies,  producing  certain  lines  or  bands 
when  burned  in  a  flame,  which  is  decomposed  by  a  prism  and  the 
spectrum  obtained.  The  other  mode,  termed  dialysis,  is  dependent 
on  the  law  of  diffusion  of  liquids,  and  by  it  chemical  substances 
are  separated  from  each  other,  by  allowing  solutions  containing 
them  to  pass  through  a  diaphragm  or  septum.  The  powers  of 
spectrum  analysis  have  been  taken  advantage  of  in  the  examination 
of  blood.  Hoppe  and  Stokes  have  shown  that  when  a  ray  of  light 
is  transmitted  through  a  tube  containing  a  mixture  of  blood  and 
water,  and  afterwards  through  a  prism,  the  spectrum  obtained  con¬ 
sists  of  a  number  of  dark  bars  or  spaces ;  these  differ  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  blood,  whether  venous,  arterial,  &c.  This  pro¬ 
perty  has  been  taken  advantage  of,  and  applied  by  Sorby  in  the 
examination  of  blood-stains  in  criminal  cases,  and  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  might  be  used  as  a  means  of  investigating  the  blood 
in  health  and  disease.  Interesting  as  spectrum  analysis  may  be  in 
a  medical  point  of  view,  dialysis  seems  to  surpass  it.  Much  light 
has  been  thrown  on  the  laws  of  the  diffusion  of  liquids  by  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Professor  Graham,  Master  of  the  Mint.  The  simplest 
arrangement  for  observing  the  diffusion  of  liquids  is  a  tall  glass 
jar,  mostly  filled  with  water,  to  the  bottom  of  which  a  solution  of 
some  substance  is  introduced  by  a  long  pipette.  Some  substances 
diffuse  through  the  water  with  great  rapidity  ;  others  take  a  long 
time.  Professor  Graham,  who  has  made  elaborate  experiments  on 
the  whole  subject,  has  shown  that  of  the  substances  tried  by  him 
hydrochloric  acid  diffused  most  quickly,  and  albumen  and  ceremel 
required  the  longest  time.  Supposing  the  temperature  and  other 
circumstances  to  be  as  nearly  equal  as  possible,  the  following  shows 
the  time  required  for  the  diffusion  of  a  few  common  substances. 
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Thus  hydrochloric  acid  diffused  itself  through  the  upper  column  of 
water  in  a  time  represented  by  1*00,  common  salt  took  2*33,  Epsom 
salts  7*00,  albumen  49*00,  and  ceremel  98*00.  These  substances, 
which  diffuse  rapidly,  Professor  Graham  calls  crystalloids,  and  those 
of  slow  diffusibility  colloids. 

By  means  of  dialysis  substances  dissolved  in  a  liquid  can  be 
separated  from  each  other  by  allowing  them  to  pass  through  a 
diaphragm.  Parchment  paper  makes  the  best  diaphragm,  but  it 
is  not  the  only  one  that  will  answer  the  purpose.  The  diaphragm 
is  placed  between  two  vessels,  the  upper  one  containing  the  sub¬ 
stance  to  be  dialysed,  and  the  lower  containing  water.  The  class  of 
substances  termed  crystalloids  are  soon  found  in  the  water  under¬ 
neath  ;  these  are  represented  by  acids,  alkaloids,  and  metallic  salts. 
The  colloids,  on  the  other  hand,  pass  through  the  septum  very 
slowly ;  such  substances  as  gelatine,  album,  casein,  and  ceremel  re¬ 
present  this  class.  It  will  at  once  occur  to  you  that  by  this  means 
a  crystalloid  and  a  colloid  may  be  easily  separated  when  in  solu¬ 
tion  in  the  same  liquid,  and  this  is  exactly  the  circumstance  we 
have  to  deal  with  in  all  cases  of  poisoning,  as  all  poisons,  both 
organic  and  inorganic,  are  crystalloids.  Arsenious  acid  and  porter 
have  been  mixed  and  thrown  on  the  dialyser  and  when  more  than 
half  the  poison  had  passed  through,  only  a  faint  yellow  colour 
stained  the  water.  By  this  means  arsenic  has  been  separated  from 
blood,  and  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Dr. 
McHattie,  of  Glasgow,  has  suggested  that  in  cases  of  poisoning, 
instead  of  using  the  regular  dialyser,  that  the  stomach  and  intes¬ 
tines  be  taken,  their  openings  secured  and  suspended  in  a  vessel  of 
water,  into  which  the  crystalline  poison  would  dialyse  through  the 
membranes  of  the  organs  used.  Mr.  Whitelaw,  of  Glasgow,  has 
suggested  that  dialysis  should  be  taken  advantage  of  in  the  utilization 
of  the  large  quantities  of  brine  from  salted  meat,  at  present  thrown 
away.  The  crystalloid  chloride  of  sodium  would  quickly  pass 
through,  the  membrane,  and  the  colloid  extract  of  beef  would  be 
left  behind,  and  thus  from  the  worthless  brine  we  obtain  the  useful 
substance,  common  salt,  and  the  valuable  extract  of  beef. 

The  process  of  dialysis  throws  much  light  on  the  physiological 
changes  which  occur  in  the  animal  economy,  and  no  doubt  it  in¬ 
fluences  and  regulates  the  changes  of  position  of  matter,  and  the 
diffusion  of  substances  through  the  animal  system. 

Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam  has  suggested  the  use  of  a  coating  of 
solid  paraffin  in  the  preservation  of  museum  specimens,  and  as  it  is 
not  liable  to  oxidation,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  answer  the  purpose 
well. 

Sanitary  chemistry  has  recently  received  much  attention,  and 
great  progress  has  been  made.  Dr.  Angus  Smith,  of  Manchester, 
has  published  an  elaborate  series  of  observations  on  the  proportion 
of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  in  different  districts  and  in 
various  circumstances.  For  the  estimation  of  the  carbonic  acid, 
Dr.  Smith  invented  a  simple  and  most  ingenious  instrument.  It 
consists  of  a  small  bottle  and  compressible  ball,  connected  by  a  tube. 
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A  measured  quantity  of  baryta  water  is  placed  in  the  bottle,  and 
air  is  drawn  through  the  water  by  compressing  the  ball,  and  by  the 
number  of  compressions  necessary  to  cause  a  distinct  precipitate  in 
the  water,  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  is  determined.  Dr. 
Macadam,  for  several  years  back,  has  been  making  extensive  in¬ 
vestigations  on  the  purity  of  water  supplied  to  towns  for  diatetic 
purposes.  More  recently  he  has  been  engaged  in  examining  the 
water  of  Leith,  which  conveys  to  the  sea  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
Edinburgh  sewage.  On  this  subject  he  has  published  a  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  gives  much  valuable  information.  The  presence  of  organic 
matter  in  waters  cannot  at  all  times  be  detected  by  appearance, 
taste,  or  smell.  In  many  instances  the  water  is  clear,  has  an  agree¬ 
able  taste,  and  no  odour.  This  is  the  case  when  the  organic  matter 
is  completely  decomposed,  which  leads  to  the  formation  of  nitrates, 
which  are  dissolved  in  the  water.  In  consuming  the  organic  matter, 
the  water  is  robbed  of  much  of  its  oxygen,  which  all  healthy  waters 
hold  in  solution,  and  the  water  now  acquires  the  power  of  acting 
more  powerfully  on  lead,  and  may  do  so  to  a  dangerous  extent  when 
conveyed  in  lead  pipes,  or  stored  in  lead  cisterns.  Four  causes, 
therefore,  render  contaminated  water  unwholesome—lst,  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  free  organic  matter ;  2nd,  the  presence  of  nitrates ;  3rd, 
the  absence  of  oxygen ;  and  4th,  its  increased  power  of  acting  on 
lead.  A  simple  process  for  detecting  the  presence  of  nitrates  is  to 
boil  forty  ounces  of  the  suspected  water  down  to  half  an  ounce, 
then  add  half  its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  put  in  a  piece  of 
copper  foil,  and  if  nitrates  are  present,  you  will  get  the  ruddy  fumes 
of  nitric  oxide ;  if  the  quantity  of  the  gas  be  so  small  that  you  can 
scarcely  see  it,  either  by  looking  across  or  down  the  tube,  if  the 
liquid  is  blue,  nitrates  are  present. 

Disinfectants  and  antiseptics  have  recently  been  made  the  subject 
of  much  investigation.  Many  new  agents  for  this  purpose  have 
been  introduced,  and  the  worthlessness,  or  at  all  events  insufficiency, 
of  others  established.  The  most  important  now  in  use  are  chloride 
of  lime,  carbolic  acid,  and  McDougall’s  disinfecting  powder.  The 
permanganate  of  potash  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  disinfecting  of 
clothes,  which,  when  treated  with  the  fluid,  lose  all  disagreeable 
odour,  and  the  cloth  is  not  injured.  Charcoal,  if  spread  over 
putrefying  matter,  not  only  absorbs  all  the  escaping  gases,  but 
hastens  its  decay.  Of  all  disinfectants,  perhaps  the  mere  appli¬ 
cation  of  heat,  at  a  temperature,  ranging  from  210°  to  220°  Fahr., 
is  the  most  effective  and  certain  in  its  results.  The  difficulty  of  its 
application  renders  it  seldom  resorted  to  in  veterinary  practice. 

In  organic  chemistry  also  much  progress  has  been  made.  The 
chemist  can  now  manufacture  organic  compounds  without  having 
recourse  to  either  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom,  which,  till 
within  the  last  few  years,  was  regarded  as  their  only  source. 
Glycerine,  grape  sugar,  alcohol,  and  prussic  acid,  may  be  mentioned 
as  examples  of  organic  compounds,  artiflcially  produced,  and  every 
year  the  number  receives  important  additions.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  by  merely  following  out  the  present  modes  of  research,  several 
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sextillions  of  organic  bodies  may  be  discovered.  The  new  notation 
has  made  great  alteration  in  the  symbols  and  combining  weights. 
It  was  originated  by  Gerharde,  a  French  chemist,  who  desired 
to  reconcile  and  equalize  the  combining  volume  of  all  elements, 
with  their  combining  weight.  It  has  led  to  the  better  under¬ 
standing  of  groups  of  substances,  especially  those  in  organic 
chemistry. 

I  now  come  to  Botany,  and  with  it  I  must  be  brief,  not  because 
it  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  for  a  lengthy  consideration,  but 
because  the  limited  time  at  our  command,  and  the  number  of  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  got  through,  will  permit  of  nothing  more.  The  important 
relations  of  botany  to  medicine  have  long  been  recognised,  and  it 
forms  one  of  the  regular  branches  of  study  in  the  medical  curri¬ 
culum,  and  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  reason  on  the  matter 
will  at  once  admit  that,  were  it  introduced  as  a  regular  study  into 
our  British  veterinary  schools,  a  great  desideratum  would  be  sup¬ 
plied.  Setting  aside  the  important  relations  of  botany^  to  medicine, 
we  can  scarcely  be  excused  for  neglecting  it  for  its  general  interest. 
No  matter  in  what  direction  we  cast  our  eyes,  they  encounter  an 
infinite  multitude  of  the  most  dissimilar  germs  of  vegetation.  Every 
latitude  has  its  own  flora,  and  on  no  two  degrees  of  the  earth’s 
surface  is  the  vegetation  identical ;  and  whether  in  the  dense  forest, 
the  bare  moor,  or  rocky  sea  beach,  objects  full  of  beauty  and  interest 
appear  at  every  step. 

How  often  is  the  veterinary  surgeon  called  in  to  cases  where  the 
animal  or  animals  are  suffering  from  having  partaken  of  some 
poisonous  plant.  Here,  if  he  be  a  botanist,  his  knowledge  will 
stand  him  in  good  stead.  By  examining  the  pasture  where  the 
animals  were  grazing,  he  will  readily  detect  the  cause  of  the  mis¬ 
chief;  in  some  cases  it  is  in  the  field  itself,  oftener  within  reach  over 
the  fence. 

Again,  botany  enables  us  to  distinguish  our  many  varieties  of 
vegetable  medicines  when  flourishing  in  the  woods  and  fields,  and 
in  this  case  might  become  a  direct  saving,  by  enabling  us  to  collect 
our  own  supplies,  instead  of  trusting  to  the  too  often  stale  and 
adulterated  samples  obtained  from  the  druggist. 

We  must  now  take  up  the  consideration  of  Zoology,  it  being  the 
next  subject  claiming  our  attention.  The  relation  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  animal  kingdon  to  veterinary  science  furnishes 
matter  enough  of  itself  for  a  long  paper.  Earth,  air,  and  water  are 
all  alike,  filled  with  multitudes  of  living  animals,  each  adapted 
for  its  own  situation.  These  differ  in  size,  from  the  minute 
animalcule,  a  million  of  which  are  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of  sand, 
to  the  colossal  elephant  and  unwieldy  rhinoceros ;  and  not 
only  do  they  differ  in  size,  but  in  kind.  Each  climate  has  its 
own  peculiar  forms  of  animal  existence.  And  when  we  tire  con¬ 
templating  the  immense  multitude  of  animat  forms  in  external 
nature,  there  is  yet  another  field  to  which  we  may  turn,  and  though 
the  known  species  are  perhaps  less  numerously  represented,  they 
are  even  more  mysterious  in  their  habits  and  mode  of  life.  I  allude 
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to  the  various  forms  of  parasites  existing  in  our  own  bodies  and 
those  of  nearly  every  species  of  animal,  preying  on  the  substance 
and  food  of  the  living  structure  surrounding  them. 

The  sub-kingdom  Vertebrata  is  not  the  only  one  important  to 
the  veterinary  surgeon,  though  it  contains  all  the  animals  we  treat. 
Nearly  all  the  remaining  sub-kingdoms  include  animals  with  which 
we  are  daily  brought  in  contact.  Such  as  the  various  forms  of 
external  and  internal  parasites,  which  burrow  in  the  skin  or  infest 
the  stomach,  intestines,  or  muscles  of  the  higher  animals.  How  in¬ 
teresting  to  study  the  nature  and  habits  of  these  creatures — their 
general  configuration,  intimate  structure,  and  modes  of  nutrition 
and  reproduction  all  being  alike  wonderfully  adapted  for  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  they  are  placed. 

Again,  when  we  know  that  myriads  of  microscopic  animals  are 
constantly  floating  through  the  air,  and  that  these  may  be  dried  into 
dust  and  so  kept  for  months,  and  when  brought  under  the  influence 
of  heat  and  moisture  again  start  into  life,  how  interesting  to 
speculate  on  the  influence  these  insignificant  animals  may  possess  in 
the  propagation  of  disease,  in  rendering  what  are  considered  in¬ 
fectious  truly  contagious,  &c.  Of  course  this  is  mere  speculation, 
but  it  contains  no  impossibility  and  much  that  is  highly  probable. 

On  zoology  much  more  interesting  matter  might  be  written  ;  w^e 
could  study  the  principal  vertebrata  from  a  morphological,  physio¬ 
logical,  and  distributional  aspect,  but  the  subject  is  too  extensive  to 
be  attempted  here. 

Geology,  though  a  science  that  cannot  be  said  to  have 
any  direct  bearing  on  veterinary  surgery,  yet  indirectly  is  of 
such  vast  importance  as  fully  to  justify  us  in  noticing  it  here.  It 
tells  us  of  the  changes  undergone  by  the  earth  before  it  arrived  at 
its  present  condition,  traces  it  through  all  its  metamorphoses, 
whether  sudden  and  convulsive  or  slow  and  gradual,  and  demon¬ 
strates  that  to  these  very  changes  we  owe  that  boundless  variety  of 
sea  and  land,  mountain  and  plain,  hill  and  dale,  with  their  accom¬ 
panying  rocks,  strata,  and  soils,  so  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
present  order  of  things.  Besides  all  this,  it  treats  of  the  age, 
origin,  and  nature  of  rocks,  fossils,  volcanoes,  rivers,  seas,  &c.  To 
the  various  departments  of  natural  philosophy,  the  veterinary 
surgeon  owes  much.  Mechanics,  electricity,  magnetism,  and 
meteorology,  we  have  specially  to  thank  for  their  useful  contri¬ 
butions.  From  the  last-named  science  we  learn  to  trace  the  effects 
of  heat  and  light  on  the  earth,  the  ocean,  and  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  laws  of  distribution  and  change  of  these  wonderful  agents  in 
the  production  of  climate,  &c. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  the  principal  sciences  with  which  we  are 
more  immediately  brought  in  contact ;  others  of  equal  importance 
yet  remain,  such  as  classical  studies,  ^mathematics,  logic,  &c.,  but 
they  are  less  direct  in  their  application.  Classical  studies  refine  the 
taste,  and  along  with  rhetoric  teach  us  easily  and  fluently  to  ex¬ 
press  our  thoughts.  Mathematics  cool  the  heated  imagination  and 
teach  us  calmly  to  reason  with  the  exactness  of  a  machine.  Logic 
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enables  us  to  follow  and  analyse  those  silent  processes  by  which 
almost  unconsciously  we  apply  our  so-called  common  sense  to  the 
discussion  of  subjects  of  every  day  life. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  various  sciences  hinge  into 
without  infringing  on  each  other  ;  how  each,  like  the  different 
parts  of  a  machine,  serves  its  own  particular  end  in  its  own 
particular  place,  and  though  each  has  its  special  sphere  and  inde¬ 
pendent  duty,  all  are  required  for  the  formation  of  one  harmonious 
whole. 

When  the  sciences  thus  depend  on  each  other,  to  understand  them 
properly  it  is  necessary  to  possess  a  general  knowledge  of  all ;  of 
course  more  than  this  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  a  single 
mind.  The  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  in  every 
properly  regulated  mind,  always  furnishes  a  continual  stimulus  to 
the  desire  for  more,  and  knowledge  which  does  not  create  this 
desire  is  not  knowledge  at  all,  but  mere  cram. 

Much  of  the  knowledge  we  gain  may  be  useless  to  us  in  the 
business  of  life,  but  it  confers  high  and  compensating  enjoyments, 
and  leads  to  the  development  of  those  gifts  of  the  Creator  which 
distinguish  men  from  the  inferior  animals. 

The  possession  of  knowledge,  so  far  from  leading  to  vanity  or 
self-importance,  tends  rather  to  promote  humility.  At  this  we  need 
not  wonder,  when  we  consider  how  little  we  know,  not  merely  of  all 
that  is  known  or  may  be  known,  but  of  the  really  useful  portion  of 
the  immense  field  of  knowledge  already  worked  out.  It  is  true  we 
can  only  go  a  certain  length,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to  go  as 
far  as  we  can,  and  though  getting  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
sciences  is  individually  the  most  useful,  excelling  in  a  special 
direction  will  produce  far  more  general  good,  and  doubtless  be 
its  own  reward. 

In  all  the  sciences  much  yet  remains  to  be  discovered,  and  whether 
we  look  above  us,  beneath  us,  around  us,  or  within  us,  M^e  are  alike 
encircled  by  unexplained  mysteries,  all  testifying  to  the  comparative 
littleness  of  our  own  understanding  and  the  incomprehensible  great¬ 
ness  of  the  Author  of  all. 


Veterinary  Jurisprudence. 


ACTION  RELATIVE  TO  HORSE  WARRANTY. 

At  the  County  Court  at  Bedford  on  Wednesday,  December  1 1 , 
before  Mr.  J.  Collyer,  judge,  and  a  SpecialJury,  an  action  for  the 
recovery  of  £15  was  brought  by  Mr.  John  Currie,  a  travelling 
draper,  residing  at  Bedford,  against  Mr.  John  Baird,  who  is  also  a 
travelling  draper,  and  lives  at  Fenny  Stratford.  Mr.  Hooper,  soli¬ 
citor,  Biggleswade,  appeared  for  the  plaintiff ;  and  Mr.  Stimson,  of 
Bedford,  for  the  defendant. 
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deposed  as  follows  : — In  consequence  of  a  conversation 
which  I  had  with  Mr.  Burgess,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  defendant  on 
the  25th  of  October  last,  stating  that  1  had  got  a  horse  and  a  chesnut 
mare  for  sale,  the  latter  of  which  would  suit  him  well,  as  she  was 
good  for  the  trade.  The  price  of  the  mare  would  be  3616.  I  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  reply : 

“  Fenny  Steateoed,  October  26,  1867. 

“  Mr.  Gurrie, — Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  yours  of  the  25th  inst., 

I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  whether  I  should  buy  another  horse 
just  now,  but  if  I  did  buy  one,  I  don’t  mean  to  give  more  than  3610 
for  it,  as  one  about  that  price  would  suit  me.  However,  since  yours 
is  a  good  one,  and  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  give  me  the  first 
offer,  I  will  give  you  £15  for  the  chesnut  mare. 

“  John  Baird.” 

Plaintiff  vfeut  on  to  say  that,  having  acceded  to  these  terms,  he 
received  instructions  to  send  the  mare  to  Fenny  Stratford  by  the 
4.30  p.m.  train  on  the  2nd  November,  and  complied  with  these 
directions,  forwarding  also  the  following  letter  : 

Bedeoed,  November  2,  1867. 

“  Mr.  Blaird, — Sir, — I  have  sent  off  the  mare  this  afternoon  by 
the  4.35  p.m.  train,  hoping  she  will  arrive  at  Fenny  all  right.  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  bring  my  rug  and  surcingle  with  you  to 
Bedford,  as  I  shall  be  in  want  of  them?  Will  you  also  get  some 
oakum  tar  and  put  on  the  mare’s  fore  feet,  as  she  is  sometimes 
'  troubled  with  thrush  in  them  ?  Give  her  a  warm  bran  mash  every 
Saturday,  and  getsome  alterative  powders,  and  give  her  atablespoonful 
amongst  her  corn  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  a  quarter  and  a  half  of 
corn  three  times  a  day.  You  must  not  give  her  any  beans,  as  they 
are  too  heating  for  her.  Get  some  nice  red  carrots  and  give  them 
amongst  her  corn.  All  these  instructions  will  cost  you  20s.  more, 
but  you  will  not  grudge  that.  Tell  the  blacksmith  that  shoes  her 
to  be  careful  of  her  feet  and  shoe  her  very  slack. 

‘‘John  Gurrie.” 

Plaintiffy  resuming — The  mare  was  sent  back,  but  I  returned 
her  to  defendant,  who  again  sent  her  back.  I  refused  to  take  her, 
and  I  received  a  notice  from  Messrs.  Stimson  and  Conquest  to  the 
effect  that  the  mare  was  put  to  livery  and  would  be  sold.  I  was 
offered  over  3615  for  her  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Luton,  about  a 
fortnight  prior  to  her  sale  to  defendant. 

In  cross-examination — Plaintiff  stated  that  after  the  mare  had 
been  returned  the  second  time,  she  was  sold  at  Messrs.  Stafford  and 
Son’s  yard  for  366.  The  defendant  then  offered  Gurrie  £5  14s., 
having  deduced  6s.,  the  expenses  of  the  sale,  from  the  amount 
realised,  but  plaintiff  refused  to  accept  the  sura.  The  mare  was 
well  suited  for  travelling  drapers. 

The  Judge — She  was  a  good  hand  at  stopping  at  people’s  doors  ? 

Witness — Yes,  your  Honour. 

The  Judge — She  understood  instalments.  (Great  laughter.) 

ilfr.  Adam  McKay,  travelling  draper,  deposed  that  the  mare  had 
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been  originally  sold  by  him  to  the  plaintiff  for  £23,  and  had  been 
driven  ever  since  up  to  the  time  of  the  sale  to  defendant.  She  was 
quite  suitable  for  the  business,  and  had  been  driven  from  100  to 
120  miles  a  week.  He  bought  her  in  at  Stafford’s  sale  for  £6. 

Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Luton,  deposed  that  he  had  offered  plaintiff 
£18  for  the  mare  previous  to  the  sale  to  Baird,  and  was  now  ready 
to  give  £15  for  her.  He  attached  no  importance  to  the  fact  that 
she  was  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  thrush. 

For  the  defence,  it  was  contended  that  the  mare  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  on  the  understanding  that  she  was  to  fit  the  new  trap  and 
harness  bought  some  time  before  by  defendant.  On  receiving  her, 
the  defendant  found  she  was  much  too  large,  and  also  discovered 
that  she  was  subject  to  thrush,  together  with  being  shaky,  when 
walking,  and  having  her  fore-legs  a  little  bent.  These  facts  were 
deposed  to  by  defendant  and  Mr.  Burgess,  but  ultimately,  after 
deliberation. 

The  Jury  returned  a  verdict  for  plaintiff,  his  Honour  having  ruled 
that  there  had  been  no  warranty  whatever  given  at  the  time  the 
contract  was  entered  into. 


COURT  OF  EXCHEQUER. 

{Before  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  and  a  Common  Jury.) 

Chattell  V.  Bounds. 

CASE  of  injury. 

This  was  an  action  to  recover  the  sum  of  £50,  being  the  alleged 
value  of  a  mare  which  had  been  killed  in  consequence  of  an  acci¬ 
dent  resulting  from  the  negligence  and  disobedient  conduct  of  the 
defendant’s  servants. 

Mr.  Huddleston,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  H.  Matthews  appeared  for  the 
plaintiff ;  and  Sergeant  Parry  and  Mr.  Dixon  for  the  defendant. 

The  plaintiff  is  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  the  defendant  keeps  the 
White  Hart,  at  Bromley.  It  appeared  that  a  Mr.  Bagg,  who  resides 
at  Blackheath,  had  lent  the  mare  in  question  to  the  plaintiff,  and 
that  he  drove  it  over  to  Bromley.  When  he  got  there  the  mare 
was  put  up  in  the  defendant’s  stables,  and  it  was  the  assertion  on 
behalf  of  the  plaintiff  that  express  directions  were  given  to  the 
stablemen  that  not  only  should  the  animal  not  be  washed,  but  also 
that  she  should  not  be  taken  out  of  the  stable  to  be  cleaned.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  mare  was  taken  out  into  the  yard  to  be  cleaned,  and  it 
was  also  said  that  she  underwent  the  process  of  being  washed  down 
and  scraped.  The  mare  was  fastened  by  a  halter  to  a  ring  in  the 
wall,  and  unfortunately  almost  in  contact  with  her  was  a  pump,  from 
which  a  hook  or  knob  protruded.  While  in  the  process  of  being 
cleaned,  and  in  consequence  possibly  of  the  application  of  cold 
water,  the  mare  reared,  and  coming  down  upon  the  hook  and  knob, 
injured  her  off  fore-leg  in  such  a  manner,  that  under  the  directions 
of  a  veterinary  surgeon  she  had  to  be  at  once  shot.  However,  there 
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was  a  very  considerable  conflict  of  testimony  as  to  whether  the 
plaintiff  had  given  any  such  directions  as  he  had  asserted  relative  to 
the  non-removal  of  the  animal  from  the  stable,  or  to  its  being 
washed.  At  the  same  time,  the  servants  of  the  defendant  asserted 
that  the  mare  had  feared  and  plunged  about  without  any  explainable 
cause,  and  that  her  being  washed  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  accident.  In  fact,  it  was  contended  that  the  whole  affair  was 
an  accident,  to  which  the  mare  had  contributed  by  its  own  unruly 
conduct.  Likewise,  in  mitigation  of  damages,  it  was  said  that  the 
mare  had  been  bought  for  £30,  that  she  had  been  in  Mr.  Bagg’s 
possession  six  months,  and  that  it  would  be  unworthy  of  him,  or 
his  friend  the  plaintifif,  to  make  profit  out  of  what  evidently  was  a 
mere  chance  occurrence. 

The  Chief  Baron,  in  summing  up  the  case,  commented  on  the 
lamentable  conflict  of  testimony  which  it  disclosed. 

The  Jury  found  for  the  plaintifi’.  Damages — £35. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  MR.  H.  PEARS,  V.S.,  LANGHOLM, 
RELATIVE  TO  MR.  FORDIE’S  CASES  OF  EMBOLISM. 

Gentlemen, —In  the  Veterinarian  for  December  two  cases  of 
“Embolism”  are  recorded  by  William  Fordie,  M.R.C.V.S.,  of 
Langholm,  formerly  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the 
Glasgow  Veterinary  College,  one  of  which  I  was  somewhat  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  had  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Langholm. 
As  I  had  no  knowledge  of  this  case  until  I  saw  it  published  in  the 
Veterinarian,  I  made  inquiries  first  as  to  Mr.  Fordie,  veterinary 
surgeon,  of  Langholm,  and  secondly  as  to  whom  this  valuable  mare, 
the  subject  of  “  embolism,”  belonged  to.  The  name  and  address  of 
the  owner  of  the  animal  not  having  been  given,  I  have  had  some 
difficulty  to  contend  with,  and  indeed  I  have  failed  completely  to 
find  out  the  owner,  but  I  have  ascertained  that  Mr.  Fordie  had 
been  sojourning  at  Langholm  to  recruit  his  health  after  the  labours 
of  the  session.  I  understand,  however,  that  Mr.  Fordie  seldom 
left  his  room,  and  was  never  requested  to  visit  a  patient. 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  the  Veterinarian  I  have  been  induced 
to  write  you  this  note  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  to  express  a  hope 
that  none  but  authentic  cases  are  ever  recorded  in  the  pages  of  your 
journal. 

I  am,  &c. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  ‘  Veterinarian^ 

[Immediately  on  receipt  of  this  letter  we  wrote  to  Mr.  Fordie, 
and  received  from  him  the  following  note.  Up  to  the  time,  how¬ 
ever,  of  going  to  press  no  other  reply  had  reached  us  either  from 
Mr.  Fordie  or  the  blacksmith.  We  may  inform  Mr.  Pears  that,  to 
the  best  of  our  belief,  none  but  authentic  cases  are  ever  recorded  in 
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our  Journal;  and  most  certainly  we  should  refuse  to  give  insertion 
to  any  if  we  had  the  least  suspicion  of  their  genuineness. — Eds.] 

NOTE  EROM  MR.  FORDIE. 

Buchanan’s  Temperance  Hotel,  * 

114,  High  Street,  Edinburgh;  Jan.  Ylth,  1868. 

Sir, — As  your  letter  has  only  been  forwarded  to  me  this  morning, 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  send  you  the  desired  information  until  I  have 
communicated  with  the  blacksmith  who  saw  the  mare  previous  to 
her  death. 

I  have  already  written  to  this  person,  and  hope,  therefore,  you 
will  receive  a  satisfactory  reply,  when  his  letter  comes  to  hand. 

Trusting  that  you  will  excuse  the  delay  that  has  unavoidably 
occurred  in  this  correspondence, 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

William  Fordie. 

To  Professor  J.  B.  Simonds, 

Royal  Veterinary  College. 


TESTIMONIAL  TO  MR.  J.  ROBERTSON,  M.R.C.V.S., 

Maderty,  Perth. 

We  have  been  requested  to  record  the  presentation  of  a  silver 
tea  service  and  a  splendid  watch  to  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Maderty, 
President  of  the  Centre  of  Scotland  Veterinary  Medical  Association, 
by  his  friends  and  professional  supporters.  Indeed,  the  tea  service 
was  rather  a  presentation  to  Mrs.  than  Mr.  Robertson,  a  novelty  in 
these  proceedings  which  we  highly  approve  of.  Our  want  of  space 
will  not  allow  of  our  giving  the  details  of  the  meeting  at  which  the 
presentation  took  place. 


EPIZOOTIC  DISEASES. 

Members  of  the  Profession  would  confer  a  great  favour  upon 
us  if  they  would  at  every  convenient  opportunity  communicate  with 
us,  in  reference  to  the  spread  of  infectious  and  epizootic  diseases 
among  stock  in  their  districts.  Exact  information  upon  these  sub¬ 
jects  is  of  great  importance,  and  we  must  rely  in  a  great  degree 
upon  the  kindness  of  our  friends,  who  are  accustomed  to  respond 
so  readily  to  our  appeals,  that  we  have  little  scruple  in  again 
asking  their  assistance. 


ARMY  APPOINTMENTS. 

War  Office  {Gazette). 

R.  W.  Murray,  V.S.  Royal  Artillery,  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
1st  Class,  vice  W.  Johnson,  promoted  to  the  Staff — India. 

M.  F.  M.  Case,  V.S.,  to  be  Acting  Veterinary  Surgeon,  vice 
J.  Allen,  resigned. 
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THE  TRANSIT  OF  DISEASED  ANIMALS. 

How  far  it  is  practicable  to  restrict  the  movement  of  stock 
affected  with  contagious  diseases  without  seriously  deranging 
the  system  of  traffic  which  has  been  '  in  operation  for 
years,  is  a  question  that  is  now  being  very  carefully  and 
anxiously  discussed  by  breeders,  graziers,  and  cattle  sales¬ 
men.  It  is  easy  to  devise  a  scheme  which  looks  .well  upon 
paper,  but  which  in  practice  will  inevitably  break  down  at 
the  outset.  If  an  Order  of  Council  were  passed  to-morrow 
prohibiting  the  movement  along  public  roads  of  animals 
suffering  from  mouth-  and  foot-disease,  or  pleuro-pneumonia, 
no  objection  could  be  urged  against  the  abstract  justice  of 
the  measure,  but  it  would  nevertheless  be  impossible  to  carry 
the  Order  into  effect.  From  ah  attack  of  mouth-  and  foot- 
complaint  no  bovine  animal  is  secure  for  many  consecutive 
hours,  certainly  not  for  two  days.  The  infection  may  be 
received  on  a  journey  to  a  fair  or  market,  and  almost  at  the 
moment  of  sale  the  disease  may  become  developed,  and  in 
that  event  the  purchaser  will  find  himself  in  a  dilemma,  as  the 
owner  of  stock  which  he  is  neither  permitted  to  move  nor 
allowed  to  keep  in  the  place  where  they  were  bought. 

Pleuro-pneumonia  having  a  much  longer  period  of  in¬ 
cubation  than  mouth-  and  foot-complaint,  is  not  likely  to 
appear  among  stock  during  a  journey,  providing  they  have 
not  been  exposed  to  the  infection  previously  to  their  leaving 
home ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  now  and  then  animals  from 
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an  infected  herd  will,  during  the  time  they  are  travelling, 
give  evidence  of  disease,  and  in  that  case  the  same  difficulty 
in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  them  will  occur ;  they  must  not 
he  moved  along  the  road,  even  though  it  be  intended  to  return 
them  tothe  place  from  whence  they  set  out,  and  there  is  nothing 
left  but  to  kill  and  bury  them  on  the  spot  where  they  are  at¬ 
tacked.  With  the  probability,  to  say  nothing  of  the  certainty  of 
the  occurrence  of  these  accidents,  it  is  evident  that  legislation 
must  stop  short  of  interference  with  the  movement  of  animals 
which  become  diseased  in  transit.  To  prevent  the  exposure 
of  them  in  fairs  and  markets  is  perfectly  practicable  and 
right;  but  to  attempt  to  hinder  their  passage  along  the  high¬ 
way  would  be  unreasonable,  and  in  result  abortive,  because  it 
is  impossible  to  provide  against  the  contingency  of  animals 
becoming  infected,  or  giving  signs  of  a  previous  infection  on 
their  way  to  or  from  a  fair  or  market.  Legislation  to  be 
effective  and  just,  must  deal  with  infectiously  diseased  stock 
in  the  locality  where  the  infection  exists.  There  is  no  hard¬ 
ship,  certainly  no  injustice  inflicted,  by  a  prohibition  against 
the  removal  of  animals  from  premises  or  from  a  district  in 
which  a  contagious  disease  is  known  to  prevail.  And  if, 
acting  on  this  principle,  diseased  or  infected  animals  are  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  defined  locality  so  long  as  the  necessity  exists, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  about  movement  along  public  roads, 
or  exposure  in  fairs  and  markets.  To  effect  this  object  it 
is  only  necessary  to  modify  the  system  which,  during  the 
existence  of  cattle  plague,  was  found  to  act  so  beneficially  in 
preventing  the  extension  of  other  contagious  maladies,  and 
which,  in  fact,  almost  effected  their  extermination.  We 
refer  to  the  removal  of  stock  by  licence.  Objections  will,  of 
course,  be  raised  by  certain  traders,  but  we  are  convinced 
that  the  general  feeling  of  the  agricultural  community  is  in 
favour  of  restriction  upon  the  movement  of  diseased  animals, 
and  the  very  trifling  inconvenience  which  is  entailed  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  amount  of  good  which  will  be 
effected. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  ground  of  complaint 
the  honest  dealer  in  stock  can  find  in  the  circumstance  of 
being  obliged  to  certify  that  the  animals  which  he  desires 
to  remove  from  his  premises  have  been  in  his  possession 
for  more  than  twenty-eight  *days,  and  that  no  infectious 
malady  has  prevailed  among  his  stock,  or  within  a  certain 
defined  area  for  that  period.  If  these  necessary  conditions 
cannot  be  affirmed,  the  animals  are  unsafe  to  be  travelled 
about  the  country.  Doubtless  dishonest  dealers  would 
strongly  and  persistently  object  to  the  continuance  of  a 
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system  which  utterly  destroys  their  occupation,  and  probably 
many  energetic  business  men,  may  prefer  to  turn  their 
money  as  often  as  possible,  and  therefore  may  not  care  to 
keep  stock  any  longer  than  may  be  absolutely  necessary ; 
there  are,  beside,  well-intentioned  persons,  who  object  to  the 
least  interference  with  what  they  term  their  freedom  of 
action,  which  seems  to  mean  the  right  to  attend  exclusively 
to  their  own  interests,  with  a  total  disregard  of  those  of  their 
neighbour.  The  answer  to  all  these  objections  is  easily 
given.  Private  convenience  and  prejudice  must  be  sacrificed 
to  the  public  good.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  take  pre¬ 
cautions  in  the  transit  of  dangerous  commodities;  and  we  are 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  a  herd  of  oxen 
constitutes  a  dangerous  commodity,  as  the  animals  may,  at 
the  time  they  appear  to  be  in  perfect  health,  contain  within 
their  systems  the  germs  of  a  deadly  disease  which  only  awaits 
the  occurrence  of  favorable  conditions  to  burst  out  with  a 
destructive  force,  which  if  not  equal  to,  in  immediately  appa¬ 
rent  violence,  is  more  lastingly  destructive  than  an  explosion 
of  nitro-glycerine.  The  necessity  for  some  modification  of 
the  present  system  of  cattle  traffic  is  now  very  generally  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  legislature  will  be 
induced  to  pay  attention  to  the  subject.  Very  little  ma¬ 
chinery  is  required  beyond  what  now  exists.  Inspectors  are 
already  appointed  in  the  districts  of  every  local  authority, 
and  it  might  be  made  part  of  their  duty  to  report  upon  the 
health  of  the  stock  within  each  district :  thus  it  would  be 
known,  by  reference  to  a  list,  what  farms  should  be  closed, 
and  what  remain  free.  The  owner^’s  declaration  would  be 
sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  a  licence,  or  a  general  licence 
might  be  granted,  to  continue  in  force  until  the  inspector 
reported  the  presence  of  an  infectious  disease  among  the 
stock,  when  it  should,  ipso  facto, be  revoked  until  the 
disease  ceased,  and  the  premises  had  been  properly  disin¬ 
fected.  Some  such  plan  as  this  would  necessitate  very  little 
trouble,  and  would  only  inflict  injury  upon  those  whose 
proceedings  would  be  justly  met  by  a  more  condign  punish¬ 
ment  than  the  mere  deprivation  of  the  power  to  do  further 
mischief. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  SOUNDNESS” 

By  R.  H.  Dyer,  M.R.C.V.S. 

{Continued from  p.  85.) 

It  is  more  tlian  probable  several  other  members  of  the 
profession  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  animal 
in  dispute,  and  the  opinions  are  pretty  well  divided, — six  of 
one  and  half  dozen  of  the  other.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  case  at  this  moment  assumes  gigantic  shapes.  “W  e 
have  a  hundred  pound  horse,  two  well-known  and  respectable 
gentlemen  as  plaintiff  and  defendaut,  two  highly  respectable 
lawyers,  a  dozen  or  more  veterinary  practitioners  (some 
qualified,  others  unqualified),  half  a  dozen  farriers,  as  many 
grooms  and  helpers,  besides  friends  of  ^^B.,”  who  have 
known  the  horse  for  years ;  and,  lastly,  the  last  purchaser  of 
the  animal.  The  case  is  opened  in  the  usual  way,  and  the 
plaintiff,  through  his  counsel,  is  made  to  say  much  that  he 
would  rather  had  been  suppressed.  Witnesses  are  called  to 
prove  the  unsoundness  of  the  horse  in  dispute. 

The  first  declares,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that  the 
horse  made  a  noise  when  gallopped,  but  it  didnT  seem  to 
interfere  with  him ;  and  he  considers  him  unsound.  On  cross- 
examination  this  witness  is  made  to  say — very  much  against 
his  will — that  he  seldom  is  called  upon  to  examine  horses  as 
to  soundness,  and  that  the  noise  which  he  heard,  and  consi¬ 
dered  an  unsoundness,  may  or  may  not  interfere  with  his 
respiratory  organs ;  or,  in  other  words,  may  do  no  harm 
during  exertion.  So  much  for  this  evidence. 

The  second  witness  for  the  plaintiff  makes  a  similar  state¬ 
ment  to  the  first,  and  further  assures  the  jury  that  a 
whistler”  is  an  unsound  animal.  The  evidence’of  the  others, 
on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff,  varies  but  little  in  detail,  although 
it  is  more  than  probable  much  has  been  suppressed  by  some 
of  the  witnesses,  because,  if  they  had  said  what  they  could 
have  said,  it  would  have  damaged  their  client^s  case.  In  the 
examination  of  evidence  put  forward  for  the  plaintiff,  it 
would  seem  that  the  case  is  a  strong  one.  Counsel  on  the 
other  side  takes  it  in  hand,  and  draws  some  pictures  which 
had  not  appeared  before.  He  informs  the  court  and  the 
jury  that  noises  are  sometimes  made  by  horses  which  do  not 
interfere  with  their  functions  in  any  way,  nor  do  they  amount 
to  unsound  ness.  To  prove  this,  he  shall  produce  undeniable 
evidence. 
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Most  of  tlie  defendant's  witnesses  are  (so  far  as  the  vete¬ 
rinary  practitioners  are  concerned)  men  of  standing,  respect¬ 
ability,  and  experience  in  the  examination  of  horses  as  to 
soundness.  The  first  informs  his  hearers  that  he  has  care¬ 
fully  examined  the  horse  (before  the  court),  and  is  of  opinion 
he  is  sound.  Counsel  for  plaintiff  cross-examines  this  witness, 
and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  horse  did  make 
a  noise  when  under  examination,  but  that  was  easily 
accounted  for  from  the  fact  of  his  being  a  large  and  powerful 
one,  with  a  very  impetuous  temper,  very  eager  to  gallop  away 
from  everything,  and  consequently  under  most  circum¬ 
stances  a  double  puller:  that  is  to  say,  unless  there  was  a 
large  field,  or  park,  the  horse  could  not  be  allowed  to  have 
the  free  and  natural  use,  or  play,  of  his  head  and  neck,  so 
that  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  were  materially  inter¬ 
fered  with,  but  only  in  a  temporary  way  ;  and  this,  in  his 
opinion,  was  the  cause  of  the  noise  which  he  heard  during  the 
examination.  To  prove  his  case,  he  informed  the  court  that 
almost  at  the  outset  the  animal  made  the  noise,  and  so  con¬ 
tinued  until  he  was  allow^ed  to  have  his  head,  and  go  at  top 
speed,  when  it  immediately  ceased,  and,  the  animal  once 
settled  down,  no  noise  was  heard ;  this  being  the  reverse  to 
what  we  observe  in  most  cases  of  whistling,  &c.  At  the 
commencement  of  a  canter,  or  gallop,  no  noise  is  perceptible, 
but,  as  it  progresses,  the  noise  is  heard,  and  increases  in 
degree  as  the  pace  and  exertion  is  continued.  Most  of  the 
witnesses  having  offered  similar  evidence,  and  this,  coupled 
with  that  of  the  seller  and  his  employees,  together  with 

the  statement  made  .by  the  new  purchaser,  that  a  sounder 
horse  never  was  crossed,  .caused  the  jury  to  agree  to  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant. 

So  ended  the  case. 

Now  it  may  be  very  properly  asked  how  this  evidence 
can  be  reconciled  ?  Is  it  really  the  fact  that  so  many  men 
swore  the  contrary  to  the  others  ?  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
this  is  very  commonly  met  with  in  courts  of  law,  but  how  is 
it  to  be  explained?  The  defective  manner  in  which  the 
examinations  as  to  soundness  is  conducted,  is  one  source  of 
regret.  The  law  of  soundness  is  another.  I  should  not  like 
to  assert  that  the  law  of  warranty^^  is  in  itself  the  cause  of 
the  evil  so  often  complained  of.  I  have  no  doubt  it  stands  in 
need  of  revision. 

The  chief  ingredient  required  to  cause  examiners  to  agree 
in  their  opinions  is  a  more  definite  law  as  to  soundness. 
Most  people  agree  as  to  facts,  but  they  differ  in  their  ideas  of 
what  those  facts  are  capable  of  being  converted  into. 
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Suppose,  for  argument’s  sake,  an  animal  is  found  to  have  a 
slight  bony  excrescence  upon  the  metacarpal  bone,  say  within 
a  line’s  length  of  the  suspensory  ligament,  and  it  really 
extends  no  farther,  is  the  animal  to  be  considered  sound  or 
unsound  ?  This  is  the  main  question  to  be  decided. 

Again,  if  a  pimple  be  seen  upon  the  back,  which  for  a  time 
will  prevent  a  saddle  being  placed  there,  is  that  animal  an 
unsound  one?  We  are  told  by  high  authority  it  is  an 
unsoundness.  Numerous  cases  may  be  cited  in  this  manner, 
with  a  view  of  bringing  out  the  opinions  of  others.  So  long 
as  the  law  exists  in  its  present  state,  we  shall  ever  be  at  issue 
with  our  brethren.  This  brings  me  back  to  the  place  from 
which  I  started.  I  think  I  have  asserted  more  than  once 
that  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  stick  to  the  letter  of  the 
law.  Purchasers  of  horses  have  the  law  very  much  in  their 
own  hands.  Seeing  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  as  to  war¬ 
ranty,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  the  veterinary  surgeon 
is  not  more  sought  after.  In  offering  these  remarks  I  do 
not  forget  what  I  have  often  been  told,  viz.,  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  is  as  well  to  take  one’s  own  opinion  as  that  of  a 

Vet.,”  because  so  few  are  found  to  give  satisfaction. 
This  objection  would  be  got  over  if  the  ^^Vet.”  were 
more  generally  employed.  If  ’twere  the  rule,  and  not  the 
exception,  we  should  be  well  up  in  the  business,  and  be  in  a 
better  position  to  advance  opinions  upon  questions  as  they 
arise. 

Instead  of  taking  a  case  into  court,  a  better  way  to  deal 
with  it  would  be  for  two  veterinary  surgeons  on  either  side 
to  act  as  arbitrators,  and  their  decision  be  final,  or  a  fifth  to 
act  as  referee.  This  would,  I  believe,  be  advantageous  to  all 
parties — to  the  seller,  to  the  purchaser,  and  to  the  veterinary 
profession  generally.  I  am  satisfied  it  would  tend  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  members  of  the  profession. 

In  reference  to  the  supposed  case  cited  above,  where  so 
many  witnesses  were  examined  in  evidence,  many,  very  many 
of  those  persons  would  have  been  dispensed  with.  One  pre¬ 
caution,  however,  appears  necessary,  even  in  such  steps  as  I 
have  suggested.  It  would  be  unwise  to  bring  together  men 
of  high  and  men  of  low  standing,  else  the  man  who  con¬ 
sidered  himself  the  inferior  would  in  all  probability  yield  to 
his  superior  without  opposition.  I  do  not  know  if  such  a 
plan  is  tenable.  I  merely  throw  out  the  hint  as  one  of  the 
many  ways  to  prevent  litigation.  One  thing  is  certain, 
the  veterinary  profession  is  seldom  promoted  by  these  legal 

exhibitions.  cmtinned) 
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By  James  Anderson^  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Glasgow. 

Roaring  is  a  subject  which  not  only  demands  the  greatest 
possible  attention  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  but  also  that  of 
every  class  of  horse  proprietors.  It  is  of  importance  to  the 
former,  from  being  so  intricate  in  its  nature,  and  obscure  in 
its  causes,  which  are  so  numerous.  To  him  it  is  of  great 
interest,  from  being  so  often  the  cause  of  heavy  losses. 

What  induces  me  to  write  on  this  subject  is,  that  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  great  many  cases  of  ^^roar- 
ing,^^  both  in  the  hunting  field  and  dealer’s  yard,  and  I 
have  now  become  pretty  familiar  with  the  sound,  which  is 
so  easily  recognised  by  almost  everybody  connected  with 
horses. 

I  may  say  that  I  never  had  any  difficulty  in  diagnosing  a 
case  of  roaring,”  and  of  confidently  giving  my  opinion  of 
such  when  desired ;  but  when  the  question  comes.  What  is 
cause  of  the  roaring  ?  then  the  difficulty  arises  of  giving  a 
definite  answer.  I  therefore  have  taken  a  little  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  read  the  opinions  of  different  authors,  and, 
amongst  others,  those  of  some  of  our  continental  brethren, 
and  I  find  the  causes  to  be  many.  They  are  both  innu¬ 
merable  and  obscure,  and,  having  perplexed  me  not  a  little, 
they  have  stimulated  me  to  use  pen  and  ink  in  order,  not 
only  to  express  my  own  ideas,  but  to  obtain  more  information 
on  the  subject. 

With  regard  to  the  disappointments,  &c.,  which  roarers” 
occasion  to  gentlemen,  I  cannot  resist  saying  a  few  words,  as 
I  know  of  numerous  instances  of  this  kind. 

If  a  gentleman  is  passionately  fond  of  hunting,  he  very 
naturally  devotes  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  care  to  his 
favorite  animal.  He  likes  to  be  well  up,  and  comfortably 
carried  in  a  run.  Money  is  no  object  to  him  so  long  as  he 
gets  a  horse  to  his  mind,  and  sound.  It  may  be  that  after  a 
long  search  he  obtains  one  which  pleases  him  ;  but  after 
hunting  him  for  three  months  he  begins  to  show  signs  of  this 
disagreeable  malady.  The  owner  then  despairingly  sacrifices 
his  unfortunate  animal  by  selling  him  for  a  mere  trifle  com¬ 
pared  with  what  he  gave  for  him,  and  to  his  intense  disap¬ 
pointment  he  is  also  deprived  of  the  sport  for  the  rest  of  the 
season. 
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Witli  the  breeder  the  case  is  still  worse.  For  instance,  a 
breeder  rearing  a  number  of  fine  colts,  for  which  he  is  in  great 
hopes  of  receiving  high  prices  on  their  attaining  the  age  of 
four  or  five  years ;  and  after  nursing  them  for  three  years, 
most  of  them  suddenly  turn  roarers,^^  from  no  known  or 
visible  cause.  He  has  to  bear  the  heavy  loss  and  disap¬ 
pointment  by  selling  them  to  the  cab  proprietors  for  a  few 
pounds. 

Mr.  Barrens,  of  Andover,  an  extensive  dealer  in  valuable 
horses,  mentions  that  his  annual  loss  from  horses  turning 
roarers  amounts  to  £1000.  What  a  very  great  saving  it 
would  be  to  Mr.  Barrens,  or  any  other  gentleman,  were  he 
able,  from  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  those  affections,  to 
remove  them. 

I  herewith  annex  a  table  of  the  most  of  the  causes  of 
roaring,'’^  which  I  have  extracted  from  different  authors, 
with  remarks  to  some  of  the  most  particular  ones. 


Causes  of  Roaring, 


1.  Acute  diseases  of  the  respi¬ 
ratory  tracts. 

Examples. — Coryza,  simple  an¬ 
gina,  gangrenous,  bronchitis,  affec¬ 
tions  of  pituitary  membrane,  of  gut¬ 
tural  pouches,  of  parotids,  of  cel¬ 
lular  tissue,  of  the  pharyngeal 
region,  of  lymphatic  ganglion, 
strangles. 

2.  Fleshy  growths. 

3.  Swelling  of  the  septumnasi 
from  caries. 

4.  Sinking  of  nostrils. 

5.  Anasarca,  causing  tumefac¬ 
tion  of  alse  of  nostrils. 

6.  Thrombus. 

7.  Phlebitis. 

8.  From  CEsophagotomy. 

9.  From  foreign  bodies  lodged  in 
back  part  of  mouth. 

10.  Abscess  under  mucus  mem¬ 
brane  of  nose. 

11.  Abscess  under  tracheal  mu¬ 
cous  membrane. 

12.  Passing,  or  temporary  com¬ 
pression  of  larynx,  or  pneumogastric 
nerves. 

13.  Serous  infiltration  of  cellular 
tissue  surrounding  these  nerves. 

14.  From  chronic  inflammation 
of  mucous  membrane  of  respiratory 
tracts,  producing  thickening,  de¬ 


posits  of  morbid  products,  organic 
alterations  by  ulceration. 

15.  Acute  diseases  of  superior 
tracts  of  aerial  tubes. 

16.  Plenitude  of  guttural  pouches. 

17.  Glandered  ulceration  of  mu¬ 
cous  membrane  of  larynx  and 
trachea. 

18.  Polypus,  or  fibrous  tumour 
in  nasal  cavities,  in  back  part  of 
mouth,  in  trachea,  in  the  bronchia. 

19.  Tumours  obliterating  pulmo¬ 
nary  artery,  and  causing  hsematosis, 
and  preventing  respiration. 

20.  Contusions  of  pituitary  mem¬ 
brane  of  nasal  septum ;  ossification 
of  them ;  bony  tumours  on  internal 
surface;  diseases  of  teeth,  accom¬ 
panied  by  swelling  of  their  roots 
and  alveolar  walls. 

21.  Tooth  falling  into  maxillary 
sinus,  and  then  fixing  itself  into 
thickness  of  nasal  septum. 

22.  Old  lesion  of  velum  palati, 
pharynx,  and  guttural  pouches. 

23.  Prolapsus  of  velum  palati. 

24.  Formation  of  a  membrane 
analogous  to  pituitary,  over  the 
opening  of  the  guttural  pouches. 

25.  Tumours,  or  old  abscesses 
under  parotid,  or  neighbourhood  of 
walls  of  pharynx. 
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26.  Ossification  of  cartilages  of  [ 
larynx. 

27.  Ossified  arytenoid  cartilage 
closing  the  glottis. 

28.  Deformities  of  larynx  from 
paralysis  of  laryngeal  nerve  by 
producing  diminution  in  calibre, 
always  causing  atrophy  of  dilatator 
muscles. 

29.  Special  lesions  of  mucous 
membrane  of  larynx. 

30.  Formation,  either  from  here¬ 
ditary  disposition,  or  inflammation, 
of  an  erectile  spongy  tissue  under 
mucous  membrane,  covering  superior 
borders  of  arytenoid  cartilage. 

31.  (Edema  of  glottis,  or  an  infil¬ 
tration  of  sub- mucous  cellular  tissue 
of  larynx. 

32.  Lesions  of  trachea,  either  a 
morbid  modification  with  alteration 
of  tissue,  or  simple  change  in  form, 
such  as  calcareous  deposit  in  tra¬ 
cheal  cartilages  from  tracheotomy, 
causing  contraction  of  trachea;  from 
wounds  ;  external  violences  ;  ulce¬ 
ration  of  mucous  membrane. 

33.  Formation  of  a  false  canal. 


34.  Considerable  engorgement  of 
ganglion  at  entrance  of  chest. 

35.  Compression  of  recurrent 
nerves,  and  also  lesion  of  them,  or 
of  vagus  nerve. 

36.  Cutting  artificially  the  pneu- 
mogastrics. 

37.  Artificial  compression  in  fibres 
of  eighth  pair,  as  the  inferior  laryngeal. 

38.  Infiltration  of  cellular  tissue. 

39.  Acute  angina. 

40.  Abscesses  from  angina  in 
maxillary  space,  and  also  in  pa¬ 
rotids. 

41.  Inflammation  of  ganglia. 

42.  Paralysis  of  alae  of  nose. 

43.  Alimentation  of  plants  (legu- 
minosa),  such  as  Lathyrus,  Cicera. 

44.  Peculiarities  in  the  formation 
of  the  head. 

45.  Hereditary  disposition. 

46.  Particular  attitude  of  the  head 
during  work,  by  compressing  the 
larynx  and  preventing  its  move¬ 
ments. 

47.  Weakness  of  velum  pendu¬ 
lum  palati  of  glossis,  of  epiglottis ; 
defective  conformities  of  chest. 


Remarks. — With  regard  to  the  cause,  No.  1  on  this  table, 
it  takes  in  all  the  diseases  of  the  respiratory  tracts  of  a  com¬ 
parative  acute  character. 

My  small  amount  of  practical  knowledge  on  this  subject 
has  led  me  to  look  upon  this  cause  of  roaring  as  being 
of  very  great  importance,  from  the  diseases  enumerated 
under  the  title  of  acute  diseases  of  the  air-passages  being 
so  numerous  and  common. 

Although  every  case  does  not  fortunately  terminate  in  so 
undesired  a  manner,  still  a  great  number  of  them  leave  bad 
results,  which  although  apparently  slight,  yet  cause  that  dis¬ 
agreeable  noise  which  s?  much  diminishes  the  value  of  the 
animal. 

To  illustrate  how  slight  may  be  the  cause  of  roaring,^' 
from  No.  1  collection  I  will  take  bronchitis  as  an  example. 

In  acute  bronchitis  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  windpipe 
is  inflamed,  and  as  an  essential  character  of  the  inflammation 
you  have  a  swelling.  Should  this  inflammation  terminate 
by  resolution,  the  swelling  of  course  will  soon  disappear,  but 
there  is  always  a  great  tendency  for  exudations  from  the 
capillaries  to  become  organized,  thereby  causing  a  per¬ 
manent  thickening,  and  thus  obstructing  more  or  less  the 
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calibre  of  the  tube.  This  obstruction  causes  a  rapid  inspira¬ 
tion  of  air,  and  in  this  manner  produces  the  familiar  sound. 
According  to  the  extent  of  obstruction  so  is  the  intensity  of 
the  sound. 

No.  2. — Mr.  Godine,  jun.,  relates  a  case  of  roaring  which 
was  caused  by  a  large  cancerous  tumour  situated  near  the 
division  of  the  bronchia,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  thorax. 
This  tumour  produced  pressure  on  both  the  heart  and  lungs. 
The  former  it  directed  to  the  right  side,  and  the  latter  back. 
The  bronchia  near  the  origin  of  the  windpipe  had  lost  nearly 
two  thirds  of  its  normal  diameter.  . 

I  remember  seeing  a  case  very  similar  to  this  described  by 
Mr.  Godine,  jun.  The  tumour  in  this  instance  was  situated 
between  the  two  first  ribs,  one  of  which  was  broken.  The 
tumour  pressed  against  the  bronchia. 

No.  4. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  ‘^^West  of  Scotland 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,^^  our  worthy  friend  Mr. 
Bryce,  veterinary  surgeon,  Stirling,  mentioned  a  number  of 
cases  of  roaring  produced  from  severe  pressure  on  the  ner¬ 
vous  filaments  which  are  arranged  round  the  nasal  orifice, 
and  which  supply  with  stimuli  the  elevator  and  dilatator 
muscles  of  the  nose.  The  effects  produced  from  the  pressure 
were  paralysis  and  falling  in  of  the  wings  of  the  nostrils.  The 
animals  were  all  young  that  were  so  affected.  The  agents 
which  caused  the  pressure  were  halters. 

In  order  to  convince  the  owners  of  the  cause  of  the  noise, 
Mr.  Bryce,  by  mechanical  means,  distended  the  wings  of  the 
nostrils  to  as  near  as  possible  their  natural  diameter,  and  so 
as  to  admit  the  normal  column  of  air,  and  immediately  after 
doing  so  the  roaring  ceased  until  they  were  again  allowed  to 
collapse. 

Mr.  Bryce's  treatment  consisted  in  appying  mild  liquid 
blisters,  which  always  had  the  desired  effect. 

No.  18. — My  father  tells  me  of  a  case  which  he  had 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  where  the  breathing  was  so  difficult 
as  to  be  accompanied  by  asphyxia.  In  treating  this  case  he 
performed  tracheotomy.  Two  years  afterwards,  when  the 
animal  had  a  second  attack,  it  died. 

On  a  careful  post-mortem  examination  being  made,  my 
father,  to  his  surprise,  found  an  encysted  fibrous  tumour 
loosely  attached  to  the  base  of  the  tongue.  On  the  animal 
inspiring  air  the  tumour  must  have  been  directed  towards  the 
opening  of  the  glottis,  and  so  obstructed  the  passage  of  air.  My 
father  regretted  very  much  not  having  examined  the  mouth 
at  the  time  of  the  first  attack,  as  he  says  the  tumour  could 
have  been  easily  extracted. 
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No.  27. — Mr.  Bowley,  jun.,  mentions  a  case  whej'e  the 
superior  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  two  arytenoid  cartilages 
had  become  so  much  thickened  from  disease  that  they  formed 
a  false  articulation,  and  there  only  remained  a  small  opening 
at  the  inferior  part  of  these  cartilages. 

No.  32. — I  had  a  case  of  choking  from  severe  laryngitis 
about  two  years  ago,  for  which  I  performed  tracheotomy 
with  success.  About  twelve  months  after  ossific  deposits 
were  thrown  out  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  wall  of  the 
windpipe,  at  the  place  where  the  tube  had  been  inserted.  The 
deposit  ultimately  became  so  great  that  the  formation  of  a 
bony  oval  tumour  took  place,  which  almost  wholly  obstructed 
the  aereal  channel,  the  only  relic  of  an  opening  remaining 
being  a  narrow  canal  running  through  the  centre  of  the 
tumour,  admitting  no  more  than  the  insertion  of  a  lead 
pencil  of  ordinary  thickness. 

The  consequence  of  these  morbid  phenomena  was,  as  one 
might  suppose,  a  second  attack,  which  proved  fatal.  I  ob¬ 
tained  the  larynx  and  windpipe,  which  1  consider  to  be  a 
valuable  specimen  of  morbid  obstruction  of  the  air-passages. 

No.  33.  — Mr.  Lafosse  mentions  the  following  interesting 
case.  An  old  horse  was  treated  several  times  for  an  affection 
of  the  respiratory  passages,  accompanied  by  dyspnoea.  The 
symptoms  were  at  first  intermittent,  but  by  and  by  they 
became  persistent ;  and  although  rational  treatment  was  put 
in  practice  by  Mr.  Lafosse,  the  horse,  after  a  violent  attack  of 
dyspnoea,  died  asphyxiated. 

Post-mortem  examination  revealed  the  following  lesions  : — 
Bronchial  ganglion  enlarged,  hard  and  brown,  and  adhering 
between  them  and  with  the  lungs.  They  contained  several 
purulent  points.  The  pneumogastrics  were  confounded  in 
the  ganglionic  mass  which  compressed  them.  The  trachea 
was  flattened  in  the  thoracic  cavity.  The  extremities  of  the 
depressed  rings  were  stretched  and  re-united  by  fibro-cellular 
tissue.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  was  ulcerated 
in  several  places,  the  principal  ulceration  being  very  exten¬ 
sive,  and  situated  about  four  or  five  inches  from  the  bronchial 
bifurcation.  It  perforated  the  mucous  membrane  and  the 
superimposed  layer,  and  terminated  in  a  conical  cul-de-sac. 
At  its  superior  part  this  canal  had  several  openings,  which 
caused  it  to  communicate  with  the  trachea. 

Mr.  Lafosse  says  that  these  lesions  explain  pneumatically 
the  existence  of  whistling  and  its  intermittent  character.  The 
air  engulfed  itself  during  expiration  in  the  false  canal  by  its 
posterior  opening,  and  if  its  anterior  openings  were  closed 
by  bronchial  mucosities  the  air,  having  no  escape,  it  bulged 
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out  the  canalj  and  thereby  diminished  the  caliber  of  the 
trachea. 

No.  43. — Mr.  Delafond  mentions  three  very  interesting 
cases  of  roaring/’  caused  by  feeding  on  gesse  chichi,  which 
is  a  species  of  vetch  [Lycerus  cicerus),  on  straw,  and  grain. 
He  says  that,  under  this  alimentation,  the  horses  appeared  in 
good  condition,  their  coats  being  smooth  and  shining.  Within 
the  space  of  five  days,  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  June, 
the  three  animals  became  roarers,  and  so  bad  as  to  threaten 
asphyxia.  During  rest  he  says  that  the  respiratory  tracts 
denoted  nothing  wrong,  but  on  trotting  them  for  ten  minutes 
the  roaring  became  very  intense. 

No.  45. — M.  Lephacart,  a  great  horse  proprietor  of  Livonic, 
possessed  a  fine  English  stallion,  which,  when  near  the  age  of 
ten  years,  became  a  roarer  without  any  appreciable  cause. 
Since  then  nearly  all  his  produce  have  been  similarly  affected, 
besides  eight  mares  which  he  kept  for  breeding  purposes.  It 
is  a  very  curious  fact  that  the  produce,  on  attaining  ten  years 
old,  became  roarers  the  same  as  the  sire. 

I  believe  another  very  common  cause  of  roaring”  is  by 
compressing  the  larynx — a  habit  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is 
practised  very  much.  I  know  of  two  instances  of  severe  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  throat,  which  I  can  positively  say  were 
caused  by  compressing  the  part  with  the  hand.  In  both 
cases  it  was  done  while  the  animals  were  being  exposed  for 
public  sale. 

It  is  disgusting  to  witness,  at  horse  fairs  and  in  sale  yards, 
how  frequently  horses  are  thus  cruelly  treated  by  having  their 
tender  larynxes  compressed  by  the  rough  hands  of  would-be 
judges,”  especially  when  they  do  not  know  what  they  do 
it  for. 

In  conclusion,  I  look  upon  roaring”  as  the  great  generator 
of  disputes  in  professional  examinations  for  soundness  :  and  I 
do  not  at  all  wonder  at  it,  seeing  there  are  so  many  obscure 
and  deceptive  causes.  A  great  many  of  the  causes  seem  to 
be  produced  through  lesion  of  the  nerves  supplying  the  larynx 
— not  only  proximate  lesions,  but  also  remote.  If,  then, 
remote  lesions  of  these  nerves  tend  in  any  way  to  produce  it, 
I  can  easily  see  how  it  might  be  caused  from  indigestion,  by 
a  temporary  morbid  influence  produced  on  the  pneumo- 
gastrics. 

I  believe,  then,  that  a  temporary  roarer”  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  indigestion ;  and  I  think  it  very  probable  that  a 
horse  may  be  sound  to-day  and  a  roarer  to-morrow. 


REPLY  TO  A  LETTER  BY  MR.  T.  GREAVES, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  (which  appeared  in  our  Number  for  Jan¬ 
uary)  ON  THE  PROPOSED  SCOTCH  CHABTER. 
To  Peter  Maclagan,  Esq„  of  Pumpherston,  M.P. 

— We,  the  undersigned,  beg  to  be  allowed  ,  to  convey 
through  you,  a  Scotch  Member  of  Parliament,  to  His  Grace 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  our  respectful  protest 
against  the  statements  and  inferences  contained  in  the  letter 
addressed  by  Mr.  Greaves,  veterinary  surgeon,  Manchester, 
to  Mr.  Newdegate,  M.P.,  and  published  in  the  Veterinarian, 
January,  1868,  and  which,  the  same  journal  informs  us,  has 
been  forwarded  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  by 
Mr.  Newdegate,  M.P. 

1st.  Looking  back  into  the  history  of  the  Charter  con¬ 
troversy,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  use  of  the  term  proposed 
veterinary  schooF"  as  unfortunate,  more  especially  in  a  letter 
professing  to  be  ''  carefully  and  clearly"’  expressed  for  the 
information  of  His  Grace.  We  are,  however,  willing  to  regard 
the  word  ''School”  as  accidentally  used  for  "College.” 
The  latter  is  certainly  the  only  term  which  expresses  the 
kind  of  institution  for  which  we  are  now  endeavouring  to 
obtain  a  Charter. 

2nd.  As  regards  the  104  veterinary  surgeons  in  London 
who,  Mr.  Greaves  states,  signed  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  May,  1867,  against  a  Veterinary  Charter  being 
granted  to  Scotland,  we  respectfully  appeal  against  this 
English  metropolitan  demonstration  affording  any  valid  test 
of  the  justice  of  our  Scottish  claim.  The  history^  of  the 
efforts  by  which  the  capital  of  Scotland  has  been  ultimately 
enriched  through  the  concession  of  independent  national 
establishments  has  demonstrated,  on  all  occasions,  the 
strength  of  the  conservative  policy  of  the  greatest  city  of  our 
empire. 

3rd.  Had  Scotland  possessed,  as  England  does,  many  well- 
organized  and  effective  veterinary  associations,  we  affirm  that 
the  numerous  memorials,  stated  to  have  been  sent  in  from 
the  veterinary  societies  of  England  against  our  Charter, 
would  have  been  met  from  Scottish  societies  by  as  many 
memorials  in  its  favour,  so  soon  as  the  terms  of  the  proposed 
Charter  were  suitably  arranged.  There  are,  we  believe,  only 
two  veterinary  societies  existing  in  Scotland  at  the  present 
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time,  and  to  the  opinion  of  these  societies  on  the  present 
matter  we  shall  afterwards  refer. 

We  have  no  means  of  knowing  in  what  way  these  memo¬ 
rials  were  obtained,  excepting  in  the  one  instance  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Greaves.  The  memorial  against  the  proposed  Vete¬ 
rinary  Charter  for  Scotland,  which  was  sent  from  the  York¬ 
shire  Veterinary  Medical  Association  (which  is  the  society 
referred  to),  was  unconstitutionally  obtained,  no  notice 
having  been  given  before  the  meeting  in  the  billets  of 
what  was  to  be  proposed  respecting  the  Scottish  Charter  at 
the  meeting. 

4th.  We  beg  to  state  that  it  is  with  surprise  and  regret  we 
find  statements,  such  as  Mr.  Greaves  embodies  in  section  3 
of  his  letter,  laid  before  His  Grace  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  as  affording  reliable  information  on  the  point  at 
issue.  Mr.  Bryce,  member  of  the  Boyal  College  of  V eterinary 
Surgeons,  Stirling  (one  of  the  subscribers  of  this  letter),  was 
President  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  when  it  waited  upon  the  Lord  Provost  and  other 
members  of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  30th  of 
October,  1867,  at  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College.  And 
there  are  others,  also  members  of  the  W'est  of  Scotland  Vete¬ 
rinary  Association,  who  subscribe  this  letter,  who  were  present 
at  that  interview. 

We  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to  deny  the  accuracy  of 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Greaves,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Newdegate, 
representing  the  opinion  of  that  meeting  as  adverse  to  a 
Scotch  Charter.  We  declare  that  it  was  adverse  only  to  the 
Charter,  such  as  the  draft  then  proposed  intended  to  create. 
And  we  endorse  our  denial  of  Mr.  Greaves^  inferences  from 
what  he  says  was  told  him,  by  the  fact  that,  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Veterinary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  which  the  general  heads  of  the  proposed  Charter 
were  submitted,  every  member,  excepting  one,  most  cordially 
subscribed  the  memorial  in  favour  of  it. 

We  have  read  the  concluding  lines  of  section  4th  of 
Mr.  Greaves^  letter,  and  we  appeal  to  the  signatures  on  our 
present  memorial  as  a  sufficient  contradiction  of  Mr.  Greaves^ 
illogical  and  unfair  inference,  that  because  the  general  feeling, 
as  described  by  him,  was  unfavorable  to  the  Charter  as 
formerly  proposed,  therefore  it  was  equally  unfavorable  to  a 
veterinary  Charter  for  Scotland  in  which  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fessors  might  be  fairly  represented. 

5th.  We  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  what,  since  the 
numerical  statement  has  an  object  in  view,  we  may  term  the 
arithmetic  sophistry  of  parapraph  4  of  Mr.  Greaves^  letter. 
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Five  hundred  memorials  (less  100  returned  through  the  dead- 
letter  office)  were  issued  by  Mr.  Greaves.  Total,  say  400, 
received  by  the  profession  educated  at  the  Edinburgh  College. 
Of  that  number,  150  replied,  and  250  returned  no  answer. 
On  the  authoritv  of  Mr.  Greaves^  letter,  these  are  facts,  to 
which  add  that  135  of  the  150  respondents  signed,  and  some 
of  them  also  wrote  against  the  Scottish  Charter,  whilst  only 
15  signed  in  favour  of  it.  That  Mr.  Greaves  considers 
the  silence  of  these  250  Edinburgh  graduates  as  the  con¬ 
sent  with  him  of  at  least  the  majority  of  that  number  is 
implied  in  his  letter,  and  has  been  publicly  stated  by  him  in 
Manchester. 

We  take  leave,  and,  as  we  consider  fairly,  to  account  in  a 
different  way  for  238  of  the  250  non-respondents  to  the 
English  memorial,  and  shall  now  give  the  particulars  of  the 
results  of  the  issue  of  a  memorial  in  favour  of  the  Scottish 
Charter  among  the  alumni  of  the  Scottish  Colleges,  for  th6 
most  part  also  residing  in  Scotland  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  Robinson,  of  Greenock,  chairman  of  the  Veterinary  Com¬ 
mittee  for  promoting  the  Charter  for  Scotland,  issued,  during 
the  month  of  January,  1868,  about  300  memorials  to  gra¬ 
duates  of  the  Edinburgh  Colleges.  Of  these,  30  were 
returned  by  post,  not  found,^'’  leaving  270  in  circulation. 
Of  that  number  10  refused  to  sign  in  favour  of  the  new 
Charter,  whilst  238  signed  in  favour  of  it,  and  22  have 
returned  no  answer  at  all.  However,  at  the  date  of  writing, 
answers  are  still  dropping  in.  A  notable  fact  remains  to  be 
stated,  viz.,  that  of  the  10  who  refused  to  sign  our  memorial, 
some  sent  this  explanation  along  with  their  refusal,  that  they 
had  been  already  induced  to  sign  against  the  Charter  (as 
formerly  proposed) ;  but,  had  they  known  that  a  veterinary 
Charter,  on  the  terms  now  agreed  upon,  would  have  been 
proposed  for  Scotland,  they  never  would  have  subscribed  the 
memorial  sent  to  them  by  Mr.  Greaves. 

We  suspect  that  probability  at  least  attaches  to  that 
explanation,  which  accounts  for  the  250  non-respondents  of 
Mr.  Greaves  (claimed  by  him  as  his  negative  supporters), 
being  really  the  238  positive  supporters  of  the  new  Charter  ! 
And  considering  that  22  have  not  yet  replied  to  our  memo¬ 
rial,  possibly  with  a  short  delay  we  might  make  the  numbers 
entirely  coincide. 

As  respects  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  Mr.  Greaves^ 
letter,  we  take  leave  to  thank  him,  in  the  name  of  238 
members  of  the  profession  in  Scotland,  for  the  interest  he 
expresses  in  the  welfare  of  the  Scottish  veterinary  profession. 
A  profession  united  for  every  good  and  noble  purpose  we 
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desire  to  be.  But  there  are  means  of  uniting  members  of  one 
profession  other  and  more  secure  than  the  official  seal  of  one 
College  to  the  diplomas  of  our  members.  Our  profession  in 
Scotland  not  only  does  not  derive  any  benefits  from  the 
present  distant-ruling  Boards  but  it  has  long  languished 
under  the  indifference  of  that  body  to  its  requirements,  and 
felt  the  incapacity  of  the  present  Royal  College  to  infuse  the 
spirit  of  life  and  active  union  among  our  members.  It  is 
alleged  by  some  of  the  opponents  of  our  Charter  that  we  are 
poor — that  we  cannot  support  a  separate  Royal  College. 
Very  likely  we  are  poor;  but,  we  ask,  has  poverty  ever  proved 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Scottish  enterprise? 
We  have  looked  hopelessly  to  the  present  Royal  College  for 
an  improved  code  of  education,  and  surely  if,  as  is  alleged, 
we  have  but  scanty  means  at  our  command,  why  not  allow  us 
to  keep  our  small  available  revenue  to  ourselves,  to  be 
expended  by  a  liberally  constituted  Board  of  efficient  curators 
in  attempting  the  very  hopeful  experiment  of  elevating  the 
veterinary  profession,  by  introducing  an  improved  code  of 
professional  education  in  our  schools.  We  pray  His  Crace, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  the  incubus  of  a 
radically  insufficient  standard  of  veterinary  education,  may  be 
removed.  The  case  is  hopeless  with  a  College  Council  consti¬ 
tuted  as  the  Council  of  the  present  Royal  College  is.  Expe¬ 
rience  has  taught  us  the  fact,  and  it  is  our  earnest  desire,  and 
we  pray  you  to  use  your  influence  in  every  way  in  your  power 
to  dispel  the  unreal  and  specious  arguments  employed  against 
our  proposed  Charter,  founded  upon  the  unjust  assumption 
that,  because  we  seek  a  new  Chartered  College,  we  therefore 
desire  professional  disunion ;  and  because  we  petition  for 
educational  enfranchisement,  and  the  honour  and  advantage 
of  issuing  our  own  veterinary  diplomas  (as  a  reasonable  con¬ 
sequence),  therefore  we  desire  to  cripple  the  present  Royal 
College,  or  to  lessen  its  national  dignity. 

How  far  Mr.  Greaves  may  be  “  in  force^^  enough  to  be  able 
to  induce  Government,  &cc.”  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
judge.  But  we  take  leave  to  hope  that  if  the  veterinary 
corophoeus  of  the  south  shall  ever  influence  the  minds  of  men 
in  power,  the  history  of  our  defeat  may  connect  our  discom¬ 
fiture  with  some  more  sound  and  logical  reasoning  adopted 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Greaves  than  anything  we  have  yet  seen 
from  his  pen  on  the  Charter  question.  We  beg  to  conclude 
by  respectfully  assuring  you,  on  the  word  of  men  who  have 
the  good  of  the  veterinary  profession  sincerely  at  heart,  who 
have  had  ample  means  of  forming  an  opinion,  and  who  have 
no  selfish  ends  to  secure,  that  we  know  of  no  measure  so 
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likely  to  benefit  the  profession  as  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  Chartered  College  in  Scotland^  pledged  to  carry  out 
those  necessary  reforms  which  long  years  of  practical  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  inefficiency  of  the  present  code  of 
veterinary  education  has  failed  to  instigate  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  even  to  attempt. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

Your, most  obedient  servants, 

Alexander  Robinson,  M.R.C.V.S.  and  V.S., 
President  of  Veterinary  Committee  for  Pro¬ 
moting  the  Scottish  Veterinary  Charter. 

John  Bryce,  M.R.C.V.S.  and  V.S.,  Ex-President 
of  West  of  Scotland  Veterinary  Medical 
Association. 

Alexander  Pottie,  M.R.C.V.S.  and  V.S.,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  West  of  Scotland  Veterinary  Medical 
Association. 

J.  Dow,  V.S.,  Vice-President  of  the  Centre  of 
Scotland  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

G.  Stewart,  V.S.,  Secretary  of  the  Scottish 
Central  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

W.  Williams,  M.R.C.V.S.  and  V.S.,  Principal  of 
the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College. 

Allen  Dalzell,  M.R.C.V.S.  and  V.S.,  M.D., 
Secretary  of  the  Veterinary  Committee  for 
Promoting  the  Scottish  Veterinary  Charter. 


MR.  A.  OWLES  IN  EURTHER  REPLY  TO  MR. 

GARRATT. 


York,  February^  1868. 

Gentlemen, — Had  not  Mr.  Garratt  at  first,  in  publishing 
his  views  respecting  the  system  best  calculated  to  preserve 
the  foot  of  the  horse,  resorted  to  a  pointed  and  gratuitous 
condemnation  of  the  army  system,  I  should  not  have  trou¬ 
bled  you  with  any  remarks  on  the  subject,  but  as  Mr.  Garratt 
thought  proper  to  distinguish  us  by  his  disapprobation,  I 
feel  that  I  have  some  claim  on  your  further  forbearance, 
while  I,  for  the  last  time,  revert  to  Mr.  Garratt'^s  endeavours 
to  support  his  adverse  opinion.  I  am  sorry  to  observe  a  tone 
indicative  of  annoyance  in  his  letter,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
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this  is  any  reason  why  I  should  either  aeeept  assertions 
without  proof  or  remain  silent.  I  will  confine  myself  prin¬ 
cipally  to  one  pointy  viz.,  expansion,  as  I  think  it  is  Mr. 
Garratt^s  belief  in  it  which  places  us  in  the  unfortunate 
position  of  opponents — noncombatants,  I  trust. 

Admitting  the  attachment  of  the  coffin-bone  to  the  bars, 
Mr.  Garratt  asks,  What  prevents  the  coffin-bone  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  downward  action  But  he  omitted  to 
reconcile  or  to  explain  away  the  antagonistic  force  referred 
to  in  my  previous  letter,  resulting  from  the  wing  of  the 
coffin-bone  being  attached  to  the  wall  as  well  as  to  the  bars. 
I  answer,  then,  that  the  attachment  of  the  wing  of  the  coffin- 
bone  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  wall,  and  round  the  heels 
and  along  the  bars,  prevents  the  bone  descending  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  wall ;  and  also  prevents  the  latter  expanding  at 
its  inferior  surface.  My  reasons  I  gave  in  my  former  letter, 
which  Mr.  Garratt  has  not  attempted  to  disprove  by  argu¬ 
ment  ;  whereas,  proof  of  expansion,  did  it  really  take  place 
during  action,  ought  to  be  very  easy  to  anyone  possessing 
Mr.  Garratt^s  observation  and  practice,"’^  untrammelled  by 

routine  and  red  tape."’^ 

Again,  consider  other  effects  of  expansion  from  Mr. 
Garratt^s  point  of  view.  The  lower  part  of  the  space  between 
the  bars  and  the  wall  at  the  heels  being  filled  by  the  sole, 
it  follows  that  if  the  bars  descend  and  the  wall  expands  at 
the  same  time,  the  space  between  must  be  widened,  there¬ 
fore  this  part  of  the  sole,  which  is  flat,  must  either  be  elastic 
or  have  elastic  connexions,  or  else  be  separated  from  the 
wall  during  its  expansion.  I  leave  Mr.  Garratt  to  explain. 
Mr.  Garratt  inquires,  Is  there  not  an  interstitial  substance 
of  an  elastic  nature  between  the  horny  laminae  and  crust 
and  then  answers  the  question  himself  in  the  affirmative — 

evidently  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as  a  spring  and  prevent¬ 
ing  concussion.^^  I  imagine  from  this  it  is  to  this  sup¬ 
posed  property  that  Mr.  Garratt  ascribes  the  expansion 
of  the  wall.  Did  any  such  elastic  connection  exist  between 
the  horny  laminae  and  the  crust,  it  would  allow  the  latter  to 
expand,  but  it  would  not  directly  contribute  to  such  a  result. 
I  think  no  such  elastic  substance  has  been  proved  to  exist 
between  the  horny  laminae  and  crust,  and  1  think  such  an 
elastic  connection  of  the  coffin-bone  to  the  wall  would  be 
productive  of  irreparable  injury  by  pinching  the  delicate 
tissues  between  that  bone  and  the  hard  sole  from  the  descent 
of  the  bone,  when  weight  came  upon  it.  I  have  not  stated 
that  nature  never  allows  the  sole  to  grow  too  strong ;  the  por¬ 
tion  of  a  sentence  extracted  from  my  first  letter  by  me  did 
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not  contain  the  following  qualifying  clause,  with  rare 
exceptions,  nature,  &c.,”  it  not  being  necessary  to  prove  the 
inaccuracy  of  Mr.  Garratt’s  quotation  when  he  substituted 
the  word  feet  for  sole. 

Apologising  for  again  intruding  upon  your  valuable  space, 
I  remain. 

Gentlemen,  yours  faithfully. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  *  Veterinarian^ 


MR.  ROBERTSON  IN  FURTHER  REPLY  TO 

M.R.C.V.S. 

Kelso,  February  ^th,  1868. 

Gentlemen, — I  am  certainly  so  far  gratified  to  find  that 
M.R.C.V.S.,  in  his  letter  to  the  Veterinarian  of  December 
last,  had  ideas  as  far  removed  from  being  gratuitously  calum¬ 
nious  in  his  statements  as  are  his  present  expectations  of 
being  made  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain. 

But  I  should  have  been  more  pleased,  seeing  he  has  fur¬ 
nished  me  with  no  more  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  accusa¬ 
tions  than  his  own  personal  experience,  had  his  avowal  of 
the  unwarrantable  and  uncharitable  nature  of  his  attack 
been  more  open  and  unequivocal. 

I  can  assure  him  I  am  not  alone  in  viewing  the  remarks 
occurring  in  the  December  communication  as  an  insult  to 
that  section  of  the  profession  of  which  I  form  a  unit.  It  is 
from  his  opportunities  of  residence  and  practice  on  both 
sides  of  the  Tweed,  he  tells  us,  that  the  data  and  authority 
upon  which  he  grounds  his  assertions,  are  derived.  I  am 
afraid  his  residence  and  practice  in  Scotland  at  least  is,  or 
must  have  been,  exceptional,  where,  according  to  his  own 
declaration,  neither  his  amiability  nor  professional  qualifica¬ 
tions  have  obtained  for  him  even  a  modicum  of  public 
respect. 

My  remarks  were  not  intended  for  individuals,”  says 
M.R.C.V.S.  in  his  letter  of  this  month.  I  am  well  aware 
they  do  not  read  as  if  they  were,  and  this  was  the  principal 
reason  of  my  calling  his  attention  to  them.  No,  this  seems 
too  paltry  a  charge,  so  the  wliole  body  of  practitioners  in 
Scotland  are  held  up  for  universal  exhibition  as  those  who 
are  regarded  by  the  public,  amongst  whom  they  exercise 
their  profession,  as  dissolute  and  unworthy  of  notice.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  this,  my  friend  does  not  consider  he 
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has  said  anything  offensive  to  veterinary  surgeons  in 
Scotland  ! 

My  friend  need  not  he  afraid  of  my  occupying  your 
valuable  pages  with  a  useless  controversy  regarding  what  is, 
and  what  is  not,  calumny.  I  assure  him  I  have  neither 
ability  nor  taste  for  calling  anyone  ill  names. 

I  remain, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  ‘  Veterinarian^ 

[We  hope  that  this  will  be  allowed  to  close  the  contro¬ 
versy. — Eds.] 


REPLY  FROM  MR.  W.  FORDIE. 

3,  St.  James  Street,  Edinburgh; 

Feb.  im,  1868. 

Gentlemen, — Your  request  would  have  been  earlier 
acceded  to,  had  1  not  deemed  it  better  for  certain  reasons  to 
wait  until  the  Veterinarian  had  disclosed  the  name  of  the 
party  who  has  made  himself  so  ridiculously  conspicuous  by 
questioning  the  authenticity  of  my  communication. 

I  can  assure  Mr.  Pears,  however,  that  my  experience  of 
the  schemes  of  men  has  been  too  extensive,  and  my  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world  is  somewhat  too  ample,  not  to  perceive  the 
object  of  his  wishing  to  become  acquainted  with  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case,  and  to  admire  the  very  courteous  and 
gentlemanly  manner  in  which  he  has  accomplished  his 
design. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  I  relate 
the  following  details ;  and,  in  fact,  if  it  were  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  showing  you  and  other  persons  of  importance  that 
there  is  in  this  connection  neither  hinge  nor  loop  to  hang  a 
doubt  upon,^^  I  would  positively  decline  to  hold  any  parley 
with  your  correspondent,  for  the  very  same  reason  that,  once 
upon  a  time,  made  Falstaff  flatly  refuse  to  walk  through 
Coventry. 

The  mare,  then,  belonged  to  Mr.  James  Johnston,  of 
Newton-Mount ;  the  place  wherein  she  was  lying  when  I  saw 
her  was  a  shed  or  outhouse  situated  close  to  the  hamlet  of 
Chapel  Knowe,  and  the  party  who  requested  me  to  examine 
her  is  so  well  known  in  that  locality  that  Mr.  Pears  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  whom  I  refer  to,  and  doubtless 
he  will  be  quite  delighted  at  the  discovery  he  has  made  in  this 
particular  instance  of  professional  opposition. 
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If  it  were  not  that  the  dignity  of  truth  is  lost  with  much 
protesting/’’  I  could  mention  many  other  trifling  matters 
concerning  the  case  which,  if  they  did  not  instruct,  might 
amuse  your  correspondent ;  but  as  it  is  only  after  all  what 
the  Americans  would  call  a  one-horse  afi’air,^^  I  have 
resolved,  like  lago,  to  say  not  one  word  more. 

Having  thus  passed,  I  trust,  through  this  puddle,  as  a 
sunbeam  passes  through  pollution  unpolluted/^  I  would 
direct  Mr.  Pears’  attention  to  the  old  proverb,  Magna  est 
vent  as  y  et  prevalitis”  and  enjoin  him  to  remember  that 
truth  is  truth  to  the  end  of  reckoning.” 

I  am  yours. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  ‘  Veterinarian* 


FILARIA  OCULI  IN  THE  HORSE. 

By  A.  Smith,  Y.S.,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  Pathology 
in  the  Upper  Canada  Veterinary  School,  Toronto, 
Canada  West. 

Being  a  constant  reader  of  the  Veterinarian,  I  feel  in*- 
terested  in  any  subject  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  through  the  medium  of  that  periodical.  I  have 
thought,  as  veterinary  practitioners  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
are  but  few  in  number,  a  communication  on  some  of  the 
diseases  incident  to  this  country  may  not  be  unacceptable  to 
the  majority  of  its  readers. 

The  phenomenon  of  filaria  in  the  eye  of  the  horse  comes 
only  within  the  province  of  a  limited  number  of  our  profes¬ 
sion,  and  has  generally  been  described  as  an  affection  peculiar 
to  India.  It  is  also  met  with  occasionally  on  the  continent 
of  America,  but  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  hitherto  it  has  not  been 
noticed  in  Canada. 

The  subject  of  this  communication  was  a  chestnut  gelding, 
six  years  old,  of  the  heavy-draught  breed,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Armstrong,  a  farmer  residing  in  Yorktownship.  In  the 
month  of  May,  1864,  the  horse  was  brought  into  this  city, 
and  I  was  requested  to  examine  him.  On  inquiry  I  found 
that  Mr.  Armstrong  some  five  or  six  days  previous  had 
observed  something  amiss  with  the  left  eye.  The  next  day 
the  eye  appeared  to  be  worse,  and  on  a  closer  examination  a 
moving  object  within  the  eye  was  visible. 

When  brought  under  my  notice  the  worm  could  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  observed,  and  the  cornea  was  becoming  opaque.  The 
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opacity,  however,  was  not  to  such  an  extent  but  that  every 
movement  of  the  filaria  could  be  plainly  seen.  The  worm 
appeared  to  move  in  every  direction,  and  with  remarkable 
quickness;  indeed,  a  more  lively  little  creature  one  could 
scarcely  behold.  Although  this  was  the  first  and  only  case 
of  the  kind  I  had  seen,  I  had  not  the^  least  difficulty  in  my 
diagnosis,  nor  in  giving  a  correct  opinion  in  the  case.  I 
recommended  the  removal  of  the  worm  from  the  eye  at  once, 
and  had  the  horse  immediately  brought  to  my  infirmary. 
Before  operating  I  acquainted  my  friend  Mr.  Williamson, 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  R.A.,  then  quartered  in  this  city,  who 
kindly  offered  his  assistance.  I  had  the  horse  cast  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  properly  secured,  and  with  a  small  lancet 
I  made  an  incision  through  the  antero-inferior  part  of  the 
cornea,  allowing  the  aqueous  humour  to  escape,  and  with  it 
came  the  little  parasite.  After  the  operation  the  eye  was 
covered  with  a  w^et  cloth,  an  active  purgative  administered, 
and  the  horse  taken  home.  * 

I  saw  him  three  days  afterwards;  the  cornea  was  then 
opaque,  but  the  eye  did  not  seem  very  painful.  The  horse 
was  put  to  his  usual  work  on  the  farm,  and  in  the  course  of 
four  months  the  eye  was  apparently  perfectly  well,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  speck  where  the  incision  was  made. 

The  worm  measured  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  and 
was  thickest  in  the  middle,  tapering  towards  either  extremity. 
In  this  instance  the  worm  appears  to  have  been  very  rapidly 
developed.  The  spring  of  1864  was  remarkable  for  its  late¬ 
ness  and  heavy  rains. 
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THE  HORSE. 

By  D.  M'Euchran,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Lecturer  on  Materia 
Medica  in  Upper  Canada  Veterinary  School,  Toronto, 

C.U. 

The  subject  of  urinary  calculi  is  one  on  which  veterinary 
pathology  is  rather  deficient,  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
comparative  rarity  of  their  occurrence  in  the  domestic  animals ; 
this  arising,  no  doubt,  from  the  active  habits  of  the  lower 
animals  promoting  quicker  digestion,  and  more  complete 
assimilation  of  the  food,  also  from  the  size  of  the  urinary 
organs  and  their  relative  position  favouring  the  escape  of 
calculus  nuclei.  However,  I  think  with  Professor  Morton, 
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‘'that  they  are  nevertheless  present  in  them  more  commonly 
than  is  thought/^  and  I  am  convinced  that  if  more  attention 
were  paid  to  the  subject,  and  greater  care  taken  in  examin¬ 
ing  our  patients,  it  would  be  found  that  uric  diseases  are 
not  so  very  rare  after  all.  A  great  deal  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  lithic  diathesis,  and  the  use  of  the 
microscope,  and  the  application  of  chemical  analysis  in  the 
examination  of  urine  and  urinary  deposits  and  concretions 
will  be  found  in  a  very  able  work  WTitten  by  Dr.  Golding 
Bird,  a  careful  study  of  w^hich  will  enable  the  practitioner 
to  detect  even  the  earliest  traces  of  calculous  tendency. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  we  labour  under  many  disadvan¬ 
tages  compared  with  our  brethren  of  the  medical  profession, 
inasmuch  as  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  abnormal  irrita¬ 
tion  of  the  urinary  organs  are  seldom  observed  by  those  in 
charge  of  animals,  neither  is  any  attention  paid  by  them 
to  gravelly  deposits  in  the  urine,  even  although  the  horse 
presents  symptoms  w^hich  in  the  human  subject  would  at 
once  lead  to  an  examination  of  that  fluid.  Very  seldom 
indeed  is  a  calculus  suspected  to  exist  until  it  has  attained 
sufficient  size  to  obstruct  the  flow  of  urine,  and  then  the 
symptoms  are  so  very  marked  that  there  is  very  little  diffi¬ 
culty  to  an  observant  eye  to  diagnose  the  case. 

I  have  always  deemed  it  a  duty  I  owe  my  profession  to 
bring  anything  before  them  which  is  at  all  interesting  or 
instructive  to  them,  and  I  also  think  it  is  a  duty  of  every 
member  of  the  profession  to  let  his  professional  brethren 
have  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  more  especially  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  uncommon  occurrence ;  for  it  is  only  by  this  means 
that  those  whose  privilege  it  is  to  teach  can  collect  practical 
information  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  own  experience, 
wherewith  to  instruct  those  under  their  tuition.  It  is  wdth 
this  view,  therefore,  that  I  contribute  one  case  more  to  be 
added  to  the  records  of  lithotomy  in  veterinary  pathology. 

Report  of  Case. — On  Wednesday,  25th  October,  1865,  a 
grey  pony,  five  years  old,  standing  about  fourteen  and  a  half 
hands  high,  w^as  brought  to  my  stable  (at  Woodstock, 
C.U.)^  presenting  unequivocal  symptoms  of  stone  in  the 
bladder. 

History, — The  animal  being  a  recent  purchase  of  the  owner, 
Mr.  James  Gunn,  Ingersoll,  I  could  not  learn  how  long  he 
had  shown  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  bladder.  He  had 
been  in  his  possession  about  a  month,  during  which  period 
he  was  constantly  “  doctored  for  his  water,^^  as  I  was  in¬ 
formed,  having  frequent  doses  of  nitre  given  him,  and  other 
diuretic  substances ;  rudely-made  bougies  were  also  thrust 
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up  the  urethra,  and  other  cruelties  practised  upon  him,  until 
he  became  very  much  emaciated.  Being  naturally  of  a 
vicious  temperament,  under  this  cruel  treatment  he  became 
so  much  more  so  that  he  had  to  be  fed  over  the  stall,  and  to 
approach  him  even  was  dangerous. 

Symptoms. — I  found  him  reduced  almost  to  a  skeleton ; 
the  countenance  haggard  and  wild-looking.  I  could  not  get 
near  him  to  examine  the  pulse.  The  prepuce  was  consider¬ 
ably  excoriated,  the  legs  wet,  and  the  hair  in  front  rough  and 
discolored  from  the  urine  constantly  dropping  on  it ;  he 
made  frequent  but  almost  ineffectual  efforts  to  stale,  walked 
with  a  straddling  almost  staggering  gait ;  the  appetite,  how¬ 
ever,  was  very  good,  and  the  bowels  regular.  I  at  once  sus¬ 
pected  the  presence  of  a  calculus,  either  in  the  bladder  or 
urethra. 

Thursday  morning,  26th  October,  I  had  him  cast  with 
the  hobbles,  and  an  inspection  and  examination  per  rectim 
being  made,  it  at  once  confirmed  my  suspicions.  A  concretion 
about  the  size  of  a  bantam^s  egg  could  be  distinctly  felt 
filling  up  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which  was  distinguishable 
from  the  faecal  pellets  by  being  hard,  and  resting  on  the  brim 
of  the  pelvis. 

Having  communicated  this  fact  to  the  owner,  and  obtained 
his  consent,  I  proceeded  to  prepare  the  animal  for  the  ope¬ 
ration  by  restricting  the  diet  to  bran  mashes,  giving  a  dose 
of  physic,  followed  by  small  doses  of  Sodas  Bicarb,  to  neu¬ 
tralize  the  acidity  of  the  urine. 

Operation. — Tuesday  morning,  31st  October. — Everything 
being  made  ready,  and  the  necessary  instruments  arranged, 
with  sponges,  ligatures,  &c.,  at  hand,  and  having  the  valua- 
able  assistance  of  Dr.  Linguand,  who  volunteered  his  services, 
I  had  the  pony  cast,  and  secured  on  his  back,  as  for  castra¬ 
tion,  in  which  position  he  was  firmly  held  by  assistants,  and 
propped  up  with  straw.  I  proceeded  to  operate  as  follows  : 
I  first  emptied  the  rectum  with  my  hand,  and  again  satisfied 
myself  of  the  position  of  the  calculus,  then  withdrawing  the 
penis,  I  passed  up  the  urethra  a  gurn-elastic  catheter,  hav¬ 
ing  an  ebony  point,  which  on  entering  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  at  once  struck  the  stone.  Having  withdrawn  the 
catheter,  I  introduced  a  long  metallic  bougie  far  enough  to 
pass  the  curvature  of  the  bulb  of  the  penis,  then  with  a  scal¬ 
pel  I  made  an  incision  about  three  inches  long  in  the  peri¬ 
neum,  on  the  left  side  of  the  raphe,  extending  up  to  the  side 
of  the  anus,  and  carefully  dissecting  down  on  the  bend  of  the 
instrument,  slit  open  the  urethra,  and,  withdrawing  the 
bougie,  passed  in  a  straight  grooved  sound,  which  at  once 
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impinged  on  the  stone,  and  the  sound  could  be  distinctly 
heard  by  the  assistants.  Passing  in  a  straight,  probe- 
pointed  bistuory  in  the  groove  of  the  director,  with  the 
cutting  edge  directed  outward  and  dotvnward,^  toward  the 
angle  of  the  hip,  I  slit  open  the  urethra,  and  with  one  cut  in 
withdrawing  it,  made  an  incision  large  enough  to  admit  the 
forceps  without  injuring  any  vessel  of  importance.  The 
forceps  were  then  introduced  with  the  right  hand,  while  the 
left  was  passed  up  the  rectum  to  press  the  stone  forward. 
There  was  very  little  difficulty  in  taking  hold  of  it,  when  with 
a  vascillating  motion  with  the  right  hand,  assisted  by  pres¬ 
sure  with  the  left,  I  attempted  to  extract  it.  From  my  being 
too  much  in  a  hurrv,  or  from  an  insufficient  hold  being  ob- 
tained,  it  slipped,  crushing  part  of  the  stone  away,  which 
came  out  in  gravelly  particles.  1  therefore  again  introduced 
the  bistuory,  and  enlarged  the  incision,  and  this  time,  as  was 
anticipated  and  unavoidable,  severed  a  transverse  branch  of 
the  pudic  artery  and  a  lesser  perineal  artery  and  vein,  from 
which  considerable  haemorrhage  took  place.  Some  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  was  experienced  in  taking  up  the  vessels,  and  consi¬ 
derable  blood  was  lost  before  they  were  secured.  However, 
by  pressing  the  artery  on  the  bone  I  could  control  the  escape 
of  blood,  and  placing  the  finger  of  an  assistant  on  it,  I 
secured  the  open  vessels,  and  proceeded  with  the  operation. 
This  time  I  had  sufficient  room  to  enable  me  to  take  a  firm 
hold  of  it,  and  without  much  difficulty  I  brought  it  to  the 
outer  opening,  when  it  was  discovered  to  be  encysted ;  a  cut 
or  two  with  the  scalpel  separated  its  attachments,  and  it  was 
removed  by  the  hand. 

The  debris  was  now  scooped  out,  and  a  little  tepid  water 
injected  so  as  to  wash  out  the  bladder  j  the  upper  part  of 
the  incision  was  brought  together  by  one  stitch  of  metallic 
suture,  and  a  long  flexible  catheter  w'as  introduced  and  re¬ 
tained  by  tapes  and  bandages. 

On  being  released  the  animal  got  up,  and  walked  to  his 
box  apparently  not  much  the  worse  for  the  operation.  He 
w^as  lightly  clothed,  and  had  a  warm  bran  mash  given  him, 
of  which  he  eat  the  greater  part.  Besides  this  he  was  ordered 
well  boiled  gruel  ad  libitum.  At  2  p.m.  he  was  observed  to 
be  very  stiff  in  the  hind  quarters,  but  very  little  fever,  how¬ 
ever,  present;  pulse  50;  he  appears  perfectly  calmed  in 
temper ;  the  urine  is  dropping  from  the  catheter,  some  also 
escaping  from  the  wmund ;  he  feeds  tolerably  well.  5  p.m., 
he  appears  lively ;  is  eating  a  little  hay ;  pulse  45  to  48 ; 
the  bow'els  are  unmoved  since  morning.  1  threw  up  an 
*  When  placed  on  his  back,  outward  and  upward. 
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enema  of  soap  and  water,  which  excited  a  free  evacuation  of 
faeces;  there  is  occasional  straining  to  urinate,  most  of  it 
escaping  by  the  wound;  the  catheter  being  evidently  stopped, 
I  withdrew  it.  8  p.m.,  he  is  still  cheerful,  but  cold  and 
shivers  a  little ;  had  another  blanket  put  over  him  and  his 
legs  bandaged ;  threw  up  another  injection,  and  gave  him  a 
quart  of  warm  beer,  with  an  ounce  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre 
in  it,  after  which  he  soon  became  warm  and  comfortable; 
pulse  45 ;  less  irritation  of  the  bladder  present. 

Wednesday  morning,  November  1st,  8  a.m.,  the  pony  is 
quite  cheerful  this  morning ;  I  had  him  secured  with  sidelines, 
his  fore  foot  being  held  up  by  an  assistant,  and  a  twitch  on 
his  muzzle,  and  proceeded  to  dress  the  wound,  having  first 
emptied  the  rectum  with  an  injection.  I  then  introduced 
a  straight  female  catheter  through  the  wound,  and  afterwards 
injected  some  tepid  water,  which  washed  out  some  more 
gravel ;  this  occasioned  a  little  straining,  which,  however, 
soon  subsided ;  he  continues  to  feed  well.  I  got  the  attend¬ 
ant  to  obtain  some  of  his  urine  for  me  during  the  day ;  on 
examining  it  with  the  microscope  I  found  the  characteristic 
colorless,  transparent,  octahedral  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime. 
This  at  once  led  me  to  give  nitro-muriatic  acid  instead  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  I  ordered  the  beer  to  be  continued  daily, 
with  a  little  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  in  it  as  a  diuretic.  At  4  p.m., 
I  again  inserted  the  female  catheter,  and  dressed  the  wound 
with  tepid  water.  Gave  him  Aloes  Barb.  5^  in  bolus,  and 
ordered  a  few  carrots,  with  bran  mashes  and  a  little  hay  night 
and  morning. 

Thursday,  2nd  November,  patient  still  progressing  favor¬ 
ably  ;  he  feeds  well,  and  is  quite  lively,  and  this  morning 
his  old  vicious  habits  are  returning,  so  that  none  but  the 
attendant  and  myself  can  approach  him.  However,  to  us  he 
is  quite  gentle  when  the  sidelines  are  on ;  the  urine  is  dis¬ 
charged  in  part  from  the  wound  and  in  part  from  the 
urethra;  the  bowels  are  regular ;  the  pulse  45. 

Nothing  worthy  of  remark  occurred  subsequently,  and  the 
same  course  of  treatment  was  persevered  in,  viz.,  dressing  the 
wound  with  tepid  wmter,  regulating  the  bowels  by  glysters, 
giving  occasional  diuretics,  continuing  drachm  doses  of  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  night  and  morning,  with  liberal  allowance  of 
good  nutritious  food,  gentle  walking  exercise,  and  good 
grooming.  Under  this  treatment  he  improved  rapidly.  On 
the  tenth  day  the  ligatures  came  away,  the  wound  beauti¬ 
fully  granulated,  and  in  fourteen  days  from  the  date  of  the 
operation  the  animal  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  be 
removed  to  his  owner’s  stable,  a  distance  of  ten  miles. 
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His  perfect  recovery  was  uninterrupted.  By  the  1st  of 
December  he  ceased  passing  urine  through  the  wound,  and 
staled  as  freely  as  ever  he  did  through  the  natural  passage; 
but  still  the  act  was  accompanied  with  slight  pain. 

On  the  I6th  December,  the  wound  was  completely  cica¬ 
trized,  leaving  almost  no  blemish  whatever,  and  the  urine 
freely  and  naturally  voided  without  any  pain.  During  the 
past  winter  he  has  been  regularly  at  work  on  a  farm,  and  he 
is  now  in  good  condition  and  as  full  of  metal  as  ever. 

The  calculus  was  a  common  mulberry  concretion,  con¬ 
sisting  principally  of  oxalate  of  lime  ;  it  is  rough  and  granu¬ 
lar  on  the  surface,  of  a  flattened  oval  shape,  imperfectly 
laminated  in  structure,  of  a  blood-stained  brown  colour 
externally,  but  light  clay  colour  internally,  emitting  a  strong 
uric  odour;  the  outer  surface  is  hard,  but  it  is  soft  and  clayey 
within,  with  no  well  defined  nucleus;  it  weighs  1260 
grains. 

[We  regret  the  non-appearance  of  these  interesting  cases 
before.  It  arose  from  an  inadvertence,  not  however  altogether 
on  our  part. — Eds.] 
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By  Nemo/^ 

I  HAVE  been  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable  journal 
now  for  some  years,  with  the  exception  of  a  period  spent 
abroad,  and  having  now  quietly  settled  down  to  practice,  I 
begin  to  feel  a  little  more  interest  practically  in  my  pro¬ 
fession.  I  was  much  pleased  in  perusing  your  leading  article 
in  this  month'^s  Veterinarian,  in  which  you  inform  us  respect¬ 
ing  Professor  Gamgee^s  intended  motion  on  the  examination 
question.  As  I  understand  it,  the  motion  is,  that  an  exami¬ 
nation  be  instituted,  and  that  the  subjects  be  geography, 
mathematics,  classics,  or  modern  languages ;  and  I  am  led 
to  understand  that  Professor  Gamgee  considers  that  the 
majority  of  students,  from  their  previous  habits  of  life,^' 
would  not  be  prepared  to  pass  such  an  examination  on  enter¬ 
ing  the  college,  but  at  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period  of 
study  (during  which  time  they  wmuld  have  to  be  getting  pre¬ 
pared  to  pass  another  examination  on  anatomy,  physiology, 
chemistry,  and  botany)  he  should  then  require  them  to  pass 
the  above-mentioned  examination,  without  they  could  pro- 
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duce  a  certificate  of  having  passed  a  middle-class  examination, 
or  that  they  held  some  recognised  degree. 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  proposition  is  perfectly  absurd. 
Does  Professor  Gamgee  imagine  for  one  moment  that  such 
a  man  ever  breathed  who  could,  in  six  months  or  twelve 
months  either,  get  up  three  subjects  such  as  geography, 
mathematics,  classics,  or  modern  languages,  who  is  by  his 
previous  life  unprepared?  1  say  decidedly  not;  besides,  as 
you  very  justly  remark,  it  would  be  obviously  unfair  to 
keep  a  man  at  college  for  that  length  of  time,  and  then  tell 
him  to  go  about  his  business,  as  he  is  not  fit  to  be  a  vete¬ 
rinary  student.  We  are  only  as  yet  a  young  profession, 
therefore  as  we  cannot  possibly  have  things  exactly  as  we 
would  like,  we  must  be  content  with  less.  In  my  opinion, 
if  when  a  student  comes  up  to  college  he  can  pass  an  exami¬ 
nation  confined  simply  to  our  English  language,  I  would  let 
him  pass :  for  if  he  could  do  that  well,  he  would  not  be  far 
behind  in  other  points.  Some  may  laugh  at  this,  and  say. 
How  ridiculous, — why  any  stupid  fellow  could  pass  such  an 
examination  as  that.  But  I  would  say  to  them  that  there 
are  many  who  make  great  pretensions  to  a  vast  amount  of 
general  knowledge,  who  cannot  even  speak  and  write  their 
owm  language  in  a  grammatical  and  correct  manner.  Let 
the  wmuld-be  veterinary  student  read  a  page  or  tw^o  out  of 
some  good  English  classical  work,  and  hear  where  he  puts 
his  h^s,  and  how  he  pronounces  his  w^ords ;  if  he  can  do  this 
well,  we  never  need  fear  that  from  his  previous  habits  of  life 
he  ^vould  be  unprepared  to  pass  any  other  examination,  for 
the  rest  go  hand  in  hand.  There  was  a  pamphlet  published 
in  1866,  during  the  time  of  the  Cattle  Plague,  by  a  person 
named  Constable,  of  Wassand,  near  Hull,  in  which  amongst 
a  quantity  of  arrant  humbug  and  disgusting  egotism  there 
are  a  few  grains  of  common  sense.  Speaking  of  the  members 
of  the  R.C.V.S.,  he  says, — 

“  Some,  no  doubt,  will  be  more  or  less  educated,  but  look  at  the  mass  of 
the  profession.  Though  many  of  course  are  most  respectable  men,  no  one 
can  call  them  a  cultured  class.  And  when  I  complain  of  their  want  of 
culture,  I  do  not  mean  professional  culture  so  much  as  the  liberal  education 
that  leads  to  that  most  uncommon  of  things — common  sense,  and  that  kills 
prejudice,  ignorance,  bigotry,  superstition,  and  narrowmindedness.  Many 
remember  Leech’s  caricature  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  saying, — ‘If  a 
haitch  and  a  ho  and  a  har  and  a  hess  and  a  he  don’t  spell  “  orse,”  my 
name  aint  ’Enry  ’Olmes.’  Now  this,  of  course,  proves  nothing  about  the 
fact  as  to  the  culture  of  the  profession,  but  it  proves  the  popular  opinion 
about  the  fact,  for  of  popular  opinion  there  is  no  better  meter  than  ‘Punch.’ 
No  one  could  think  there  would  have  been  any  point  in  the  caricature  if 
the  speaker  had  been  a  physician.  Now,  in  a  matter  like  this,  popular 
opinion  is  most  likely  to  be  right.  But  if  the  profession  is  wanting  in 
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education,  and  therefore  in  what  a  liberal  education  brings, — that  is, 
common  sense  and  freedom  from  narrowminded  prejudices, — what  can  be 
the  value  of  its  opinions  upon  a  subject  which,  like  tliis  plague,  is  some¬ 
what  removed  from  everyday  experience  ?  The  fact  is,  that  to  put  causes 
and  effects  properly  together  and  to  come  to  right  judgments  in  any  new 
question  requires  a  rare  balance  of  faculties  that  is  seldom  found  except 
w^here,  to  a  symmetrical  and  clear-seeing  nature,  has  been  added  that 
general  culture  which  is  best  expressed  by  the  term  “a  liberal  education,” 
Look  at  physicians.  With  all  their  culture,  what  endless  confusion  of 
opinion  and  practice  exists  amongst  them.  So  what  chance  has  the  poor 
‘Vet?’  He  cannot  help  it.  He  is  a  poor  man,  and  cannot  afford  a  better 
education.  Still  that  is  no  reason  all  our  cow's  and  horses  should  be 
killed.” 

There  is  no  mistake  about  it ;  there  are  a  great  number  of 
the  members  of  the  veterinary  profession  who  are  intensely 
ignorant  on  all  matters  not  appertaining  to  their  own  calling, 
who  seem  to  have  hardly  a  single  idea  beyond  the  stable  and 
cowshed;  and  if  they  are  spoken  to  on  politics,  home  or 
foreign,  they  are  entirely  at  sea.  Some  may  say^,  But  what 
has  this  to  do  with  our  profession I  say,  a  great  deal; 
for  the  more  extensive  a  man^s  general  knowledge  is,  the  more 
liberal  become  his  ideas,  and  the  more  common  sense  is  he  able 
to  bring  to  bear  in  treating  his  cases.  The  veterinary  profes¬ 
sion  is  judged  by  the  public  at  large,  not  by  the  R.C.V.S., 
nor  the  R.V.C.,  nor  the  E.V.C.,  but  by  the  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession  who  are  located  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Some  say  that  from  the  nature  of  our  call¬ 
ing  having  so  much  to  do  with  grooms,  &c.,  it  has  neces¬ 
sarily  a  lowering  effect,  but  I  mean  to  say  that,  far  from  that, 
the  profession  has,  or  ought  to  have,  an  elevating  one ;  for 
what  can  have  a  greater  tendency  to  ennoble  a  man’s  nature 
than  his  going  about  endeavouring  to  alleviate  the  sufferings 
of  the  poor  dumb  animals  placed  under  his  care.  Does 
society  think  any  less  of  the  surgeon  because  he  is  the  pauper 
doctor?  or  does  society  think  any  less  of  the  master  manu¬ 
facturer  or  machinist,  many  of  whom  work  all  day  along 
with  their  mechanics  and  employees?  When  the  manufac¬ 
turer  closes  his  mill  he  goes  home.  When  we  have  finished 
our  daily  round  we  do  the  same,  and  it  is  the  society  in  w  hich 
W'e  associate  there  that  causes  us  to  be  respected  or  the 
reverse,  not  the  men  with  whom  we  are  thrown  in  contact 
during  our  professional  labours. 

I  am  a  M.R.C.V.S.,  but  1  am  also  a  graduate  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Veterinary  College ;  and  as  that  school  is  my  alma 
mater,  it  w’ill  always  have  my  sympathies  ;  yet,  notw  ithstand- 
ing  all  that,  I  w^ould  rather  see  it  swept  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  than  that  it  should  have  a  separate  charter  of  incor¬ 
poration,  as  I  believe  that  that  event  would  be  one  of  the 
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gireatest  misfortunes  that  could  happen  to  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession  j  and  why  ?  Because  it  would  re-establish  the  old 
rivalry  and  competition  that  was  carried  on  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  late  Professor  Dick.  Not  that  the  competition 
between  the  schools  would  be  any  detriment  (that  will  always 
do  good,  and  can  still  be  carried  on  in  a  legitimate  manner 
under  the  one  charter),  but  I  am  afraid — indeed  I  am  sure — 
that  if  the  Scotch  schools  have  an  independent  charter,  it 
w’ould  have  a  tendency  to  allow  the  admittance  of  students 
who  would  not  otherwise  be  allowed  to  enter. 

I  hope  my  few  remarks  wdll  be  read  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  are  written,  namely,  with  the  best  wishes  of  the  writer 
for  the  advancement  of  the  veterinary  profession ;  and  the 
best  wmy  to  do  that  is  to  look  the  thing  fairly  in  the  face, 
and  root  out  the  existing  evils,  if  possible;  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  each  individual  member  considering  himself  as 
representing  the  whole  profession  in  the  locality  in  which  he 
resides,  and  by  conducting  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  a  credit,  and  not,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case,  a  disgrace 
to  the  body  of  which  he  is  a  member.  I  do  not  fancy  myself 
a  paragon,  for  I  know’^  too  well  my  deficiencies,  and  proud 
have  I  been  to  meet  at  our  social  gatherings  men  who  are  in 
every  way  caclulated  to  raise  us  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and 
whom  it  would  be  well  for  a  great  number  of  us  to  imitate. 

I  enclose  my  card,  hoping  you  will  pardon  me  for  intruding 
myself  on  your  notice,  and  taking  up  so  much  of  your  valuable 
space. 


A  CASE  OF  ABSCESS  IN  THE  BRAIN  OF  A 
HORSE,  FOLLOWING  A  SEVERE  CATARRHAL 
ATTACK. 

By  Andrew  Mann,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Lambton,  Durham. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1867,  I  was  requested  to  attend 
a  very  valuable  brown  horse,  six  years  old,  used  as  a  crab 
horse,  and  frequently  having  very  heavy  lifts.  The  animal 
\veighed  150  stone.  Not  being  able  to  see  him  that  day  I 
sent  some  liniment  to  rub  over  his  throat,  until  I  saw  him 
the  following  morning.  On  my  arrival  I  was  astonished  at 
the  extent  of  the  discharge  sticking  around  the  nostrils.  I 
had  him  at  once  removed  from  his  stall  to  a  loose  box,  when 
on  coming  into  the  air  he  almost  fell  on  his  nose,  but,  reco- 
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vering  himself,  we  had  no  further  difficulty  in  getting  him 
removed. 

On  examination  I  could  diagnose  nothing  further  than  a 
severe  catarrhal  affection,  accompanied  with  considerable 
swelling  of  the  glands,  and  sore  throat.  I  repeated  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  liniment  to  the  throat,  and  had  his  head  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  vapour-bag  at  least  four  times  a  day,  which  had 
the  effect  of  producing  a  favourable  change  in  the  character 
of  the  discharge.  I  administered 

5b  Liq,  Ammon  Acet.,  ; 

Spt.  Ether  Nit.,  5ij  ; 

Potassse  Nit.,  5ij* 

in  the  form  of  draught  every  eight  hours,  and  ordered  his  food 
to  consist  of  bran  mashes,  linseed  and  turnips. 

After  being  so  treated  for  six  days  the  animal  was  evi¬ 
dently  better,  but  still  there  was  a  considerable  viscid  dis¬ 
charge  from  both  nostrils. 

I  now  commenced  to  give  carbonate  of  ammonia  and 
vegetable  tonics  twice  a  day,  and  on  the  24th  November  the 
discharge  had  stopped,  the  horse  was  feeding  and  apparently 
doing  well,  and  w^ent  to  work. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Qth  December  my  attention  was 
again  directed  to  him,  as  he  was  not  feeding  so  well,  and 
appeared  stupid  at  work.  I  found  him  dull,  rather  unsteady 
in  his  gait,  bowels  slightly  constipated,  pulse  50,  respiration 
slow,  eyelids  partially  closed,  pupils  a  little  dilated,  I 
directed  him  to  be  prepared  for  a  dose  of  physic  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning. 

10th. — I  administered  in  a  ball,  Aloes,  5viij  et  Hyd.  Sub- 
chlorid.,  5ss.  There  is  no  perceptible  change  in  the  symptoms. 

11th. — I  was  sent  for,  the  animal  being  described  as  much 
worse ;  I  found  him  in  a  comatose  state,  pressing  his  head 
against  the  side  of  the  box,  his  legs  spread  out,  and  likely  to 
fall  on  attempting  to  move  him,  pulse  92,  respiration  very 
slow,  visible  mucous  membranes  much  injected,  iris  very 
much  contracted,  surface  of  the  body  and  extremities  warm, 
bowels  responding  to  the  cathartic. 

I  bled  until  an  impression  was  made  on  the  pulse,  applied 
cold  water  to  the  'head  at  short  intervals  during  the  night, 
keeping  a  man  constantly  with  him.  The  animal  being- 
faint  after  the  bleeding,  I  had  an  opening  made  in  the  win¬ 
dow,  when  he  immediately  put  his  head  out,  resting  his 
chest  against  the  window-sill.  I  had  a  cushion  made,  which 
had  a  good  effect  in  steadying  the  patient,  and  facilitating 
the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  head,  and  also  for  the 
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administration  of  medicine.  His  body  being  clothed,  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  air  blowing  on  his  head. 

12th. — Morning.  A  slight  improvement  has  taken  place; 
he  is  more  conscious;  the  pulse  still  very  quick,  but  more 
perceptible.  1  blistered  behind  the  ears,  gave  Aloes  ^ij,  et 
Hyd.  Sub-chlorid.  5i^  in  a  ball,  and  continued  the  cold  water 
over  the  forehead.  At  night  he  was  still  improving,  but  no 
action  of  the  bowels  had  taken  place  since  the  night  before. 
I  repeated  the  ball,  and  threw  up  frequent  injections  of 
Epsom  salts  dissolved  in  water. 

13th. — Animal  much  better;  he  had  taken  his  head  in 
from  the  window,  and  walked  several  times  round  the  box ; 
drank  a  few  quarts  of  gruel,  and  ate  a  few  pieces  of  bread. 
The  bowels  are  acting  freely.  At  night  he  appeared  uneasy 
from  flatulence  with  eructations.  Gave  Ammon.  Garb,  ^ij 
in  ball. 

14th.— He  continues  still  better;  has  eaten  a  few  carrots, 
and  drank  freely  of  gruel  and  linseed  infusion;  pulse  76, 
respiration  normal,  bovvels  still  acting.  Administered  Ammon. 
Garb,  as  before.  At  night,  being  much  the  same,  I  gave 
Magnesia  5iv,  in  ball. 

13th. — He  has  drank  two  quarts  of  new  milk,  and  eaten  a 
little  mash,  with  some  carrots.  Gare  to  be  taken  not  to 
give  him  too  much.  I  repeated  the  magnesia  and  injections, 
and  continued  to  apply  cold  water  to  the  head. 

l6th. — He  seemed  not  so  well;  kept  his  head  out  of 
the  window,  and  took  part  only  of  his  food  of  milk,  &c. 
Repeated  the  magnesia. 

17th. — Again  livelier;  the  pulse  improved  in  tone,  and  he 
comes  to  you  when  called  ;  he  is  inclined  to  eat  more  than 
is  thought  prudent  to  give  him. 

I  consider  it  unnecessary  to  give  in  detail  the  treatment 
throughout  the  case.  Suffice  it  to  say  the  animal  continued 
alternately  to  be  better  and  then  worse,  generally  becoming 
worse  in  the  afternoon ;  and  at  such  times,  always  volun¬ 
tarily  putting  his  head  out  at  the  window,  and  he  continued 
in  this  state  until  December  22nd,  when  he  died. 

JPost-mortem  Appearances, — Abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera 
healthy;  the  carcass  excessively  fat;  the  nasal  chambers  and 
guttural  pouches  healthy,  and  free  of  any  extraneous  matter. 
On  removing  the  brain  I  was  surprised  at  finding  nearly 
three  ounces  of  pure  pus  in  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  cere¬ 
brum ;  the  brain  itself  and  membranes  were  of  course  con¬ 
gested. 

Does  this  case  not  tend  to  show  what  may  sometimes 
follow  a  case  of  simple  influenza  ? 
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INFLUENZA  COMPLICATED  WITH  PNEUMONIA? 

By  Jeffery  Barton,  V.S.,  Dover. 

^  Will  you  kindly  allow  me  a  small  place  in  your  valuable 
Journal  to  report  on  a  disease  which  is  entirely  new  to  me, 
and  even  to  some  old  practitioners  to  whom  I  have  named 
it.  It  is  one  which  has  been,  and  is  now,  very  prevalent 
among  horses  in  this  neighbourhood.  For  the  last  four 
‘  months  I  have  been  engaged  night  and  day  with  a  great 
number,  which  were  very  similarly  affected  to  each  other. 

The  first  symptom  presented  was  a  dull,  heavy  appearance 
of  the  eyes,  the  membranes  of  which  shortly  became  fearfully 
injected ;  drooping  of  the  head ;  coat  greasy,  and  lying  close  to 
the  skin;  and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  animal  so  much 
prostrated,  that  with  great  difficulty  he  could  be  removed  to 
a  loose  box,  or  even  turned  in  the  stable ;  then  follow  a  slight 
heavy  cough,  pulse  very  feeble,  fore  legs  placed  wide  apart, 
the  horse  never  lying  down ;  effusion  soon  supervenes  into 
the  thorax ;  the  legs  then  alternate  from  hot  to  cold  and  vice 
versa  rapidly ;  the  faeces  are  tinged  with  blood,  the  urine  thick 
and  dark-coloured  ;  and  the  respiration  very  laborious,  with  a 
rattling  noise  in  the  head. 

I  had  two  ponies  standing  in  one  stable  thus  affected,  and 
they  were  so  excessively  weak  that  they  could  hardly  stand. 
They  have,  however,  recovered. 


Facts  and  Observations. 

Practical  Benefits  of  the  Spectrum,^^  in  the 
Bessemer  Process  of  obtaining  Iron. — M.  Lielegg  has 
made  some  observations  on  the  flame  coming  from  furnaces, 
in  wffiich  iron  is  w^orked  solely  by  the  Bessemer  process, 
which  is  carbonic  oxide  in  a  state  of  incandescence.  He 
further  states  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  spectral 
lines  mark  the  progress  of  the  metallurgical  operations.  At 
the  moment  when  the  decarbonisation  of  the  iron  commences, 
and  when  it  has  reached  the  proper  limit,  these  lines  suffer 
essential  modifications.  The  appearance  of  a  group  of  lines, 
and  of  one  distinct  line  at  the  violet  end,  marks  an  important 
stage  during  the  formation  of  malleable  iron :  these  lines 
disappear  sooner  than  any  of'  the  others,  this  effect  taking 
place  within  the  last  five  minutes  of  the  operation,  so  that 
they  serve  to  denote  the  termination. — Chemical  News, 
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The  Directorship  of  the  Belgium  Veterinary 
Schools. — We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce,  that  Professor 
Thiernesse  has  been  appointed  Director  and  Principal  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  National  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  of 
Belgium,  in  the  place  of  Professor  Delwart,  who,  at  his  own 
request,  has  been  placed  on  the  retired  list. 

Albert  Veterinary  College. — This  undertaking  is 
about  to  be  wound  up  by  common  consent,  as  the  spe¬ 
culation  has  been  altogether  an  unfortunate  one. — Mark 
Lane  Express. 

Protection  of  Animals  against  Attacks  of  Flies. 
— Mr.  Martin,  veterinary  surgeon  of  Provence,  has  discovered 
a  simple  but  infallible  means  of  securing  animals  from  this 
plague.  He  employs  a  lotion  composed  of  sixty  grains  of 
assafoetida  dissolved  in  about  two  ounces  of  vinegar,  diluted 
with  two  ounces  of  water,  which  is  sponged  over  the  parts  of 
the  body  most  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  insects.  It  is 
asserted,  that  so  long  as  a  trace  of  the  compound  remains  on 
the  skin,  flies  will  not  approach  the  animal. 

The  Cattle  Plague. — The  Gazette  contains  an  Order 
in  Council  announcing  that  the  Order  dated  October  4th, 
1866,  and  which  relates  to  the  introduction  of  cattle  into 
England  and  Wales  from  Ireland  or  Scotland,  is  revoked. 

Action  of  the  Alkaline  Silicates  on  the  Animal 
Economy. — M.  Husson  experimented  on  dogs,  giving  to 
them  a  solution  of  the  silicate  of  sodium;  they  were  after¬ 
wards  killed,  and  the  organs  submitted  to  chemical  exa¬ 
mination,  when  it  was  found  that  when  the  silicate  is 
given  in  such  small  quantities  as  that  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  remain  acid,  it  is  completely  decomposed,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  when  given  in  very  dilute  solution.  The 
intestinal  juices  are  unable  to  redissolve  the  silica.  It  follows 
that  the  alkaline  silicates  can  only  enter  the  blood  when 
administered  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to  be  alkaline  in  the  small 
intestines.  Traces  only  are  found  in  the  blood.  No  deposit 
forms  in  the  brain,  the  liver,  the  bile,  or  the  bones;  but  the 
muscles  contain  appreciable  quantities  of  precipitated  silica, 
as  does  the  spleen.  By  far,  however,  the  largest  quantity  of 
silica  is  precipitated  by  the  urine,  in  the  form  of  silicic  acid 
and  silicate  of  lime.  M.  Husson  explains  the  precipitation 
in  the  muscles  as  being  due  to  the  acid  developed  during 
exertion,  biphosphate  of  sodium  playing  the  same  part  in  the 
urinary  deposit.  The  symptoms  produced  are,  turbidity  of 
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urine^  difficulty  in  voiding  it^  and  congestion  of  the  kidneys. 
— Chemical  News. 

Use  of  Carbolic  Acid  in  Contagious  Diseases. — 
It  having  been  considered  by  some  physiologists  that  many 
diseases  of  a  contagious  nature  owe  their  origin  to  sphorules 
or  germs  of  certain  animal  or  vegetable  ferments  which  pene¬ 
trate  with  the  air  into  the  blood,  since  in  this  fluid  in 
carbuncle  has  been  detected  vibrios  and  bacteria,  and  the 
presence  of  vegetables  or  animals  in  the  blood  of  man  and 
animals  affected  with  other  diseases,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
treat  such  diseases  with  that  powerful  antiseptic,  carbolic 
acid,  which  by  inducing  a  new  action  in  the  blood,  will  com¬ 
pletely  alter  the  nature  of  that  fluid. 

To  CONVERT  Iron  into  Steel. — For  this  purpose  a 
modification  of  Mr.  Bessemer^s  process  appears  to  be  adopted 
by  M.  Galz-Cazalat,  who  passes  super-heated  steam  into  the 
fused  iron  instead  of  atmospheric  air.  As  the  steam  traverses 
the  mass  it  becomes  decomposed,  the  oxygen  burns  up  the 
carbon  and  oxide  of  iron,  while  the  hydrogen  removes  the 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  other  metalloids  which  render  the 
steel  brittle.  When  the  colour  of  the  flame  at  the  top  of  the 
mass  indicates  a  proper  amount  of  decarburation,  the  process 
is  complete.  It  is  this  last  which  is  so  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of. 

The  Metal  Titanium. — Titanium  appears  to  be  largely 
disseminated  in  nature;  and  considerable  quantities,  it  is 
said,  are  now  being  obtained  in  Birmingham  by  reduction 
from  its  ores  by  means  of  sodium.  It  closely  resembles  iron 
in  its  properties. 

Formic  Acid. — This  acid,  according  to  M.  Jodin,  pos¬ 
sesses,  to  a  greater  extent  even  than  carbolic  acid,  the  power 
of  preventing  the  formation  of  living  organisms  in  ferment¬ 
able  or  putrefiable  matters. 

Medicinal  Action  of  Picric  Acid. — This  acid  has 
been  stated  to  be  an  efficacious  remedy  in  intermittent  fevers. 
Persons  affected  with  this  type  of  disease,  and  upon  whom 
quinine  has  lost  its  beneficial  action  by  long-continued  use, 
derive,  it  is  said,  great  relief  from  the  substitution  of  picric 
acid  and  the  picrates,  as  proved  by  Dr.  Aspland  at  the 
Military  Hospital  at  Dukenfield.  Thus  picric  acid  fur¬ 
nishes  a  cheap  febrifuge,  while  it  is  not  dangerous,  as 
arsenical  preparations  are,  nor  does  it  derange  the  stomach 
like  quinine. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicer e  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


BOTANY  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

We  elsewhere  insert  some  extracts  from  an  address  de¬ 
livered  by  Professor  Bentley,  F.L.S.,  at  the  late  British 
Pharmaceutical  Conference,^-’  considering  them  not  inappli¬ 
cable  to  the  science  of  veterinary  medicine,  nor  inopportune, 
now  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  introduce  instructions 
in  botany  in  our  schools.  And  surely  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  pharmaceutical  chemist  needs  to  be  better  taught, 
or  be  more  familiar  with  the  action  of  certain  plants,  medi¬ 
cinal  or  otherwise,  than  the  practitioner  of  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine  ;  nevertheless,  so  it  is,  since  lectures  on  botany,  with 
other  aids  to  the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  this  division 
of  natural  philosophy,  have  been  possessed  by  the  former 
for  some  time,  and  not  by  the  latter.  Let  us  hope  that 
this  will  not  continue  to  be  the  case  much  longer. 

We  have  ever  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  from  a 
conviction  of  its  desirability,  not  to  say  necessity,  earnest 
advocates  for  botany  being  made  an  integral  part  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  student  of  veterinary  medicine.  Indeed,  we 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  this  division  of  science  is 
of  more  real  use  to  him  than  to  the  student  of  human  me¬ 
dicine,  since  how  frequently  is  it  the  case  that  animals  par¬ 
take  of  vegetables  which  often,  arising,  it  may  be  said,  from 
accidental  eircumstances,  prove  poisonous  to  them,  and 
death  follows  ?  Did  we  want  a  practical  application  of  the 
advantages  that  would  result  from  botany  being  taught  in 
our  schools,  we  might,  with  no  little  confidence,  refer  to  the 
papers  on  that  science,  now  for  a  time  interrupted,  which 
have  appeared  in  this  Journal. 

We  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  most  superficial  thought 
being  given  to  the  subject  must  result  in  a  conviction  of 
the  benefits  we,  as  a  profession,  should  derive  from  its 
recognition  by  the  schools.  Then,  again,  how  admirably 
would  it  tend  to  fill  up  a  summer  course  of  lectures,  which 
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ill  every  sense  are  so  desirable  for  the  student,  as  his  mind 
would  then  not  lose  the  healthy  tone  imparted  to  it  by  the 
winter  lectures,  but  by  his  thoughts  being  directed  to  another 
branch  of  his  studies,  and  this  acting  as  a  relaxation,  fresh 
mental  vigour  would  be  given,  and  the  intellectual  powers 
strengthened;  while  all  this  would  be  attended  with  the 
pleasing  assurance  that  he  was  acquiring  that  kind  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  in  after  life  would  be  satisfactorily  and  profita¬ 
bly  applied  by  him. 

We  might  go  on  to  observe  further  that  a  study  of  the 
natural  sciences  generally  cannot  fail  to  invigorate  the  mind 
and  ennoble  man,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  inculcates  me¬ 
thod  and  a  love  of  observation.  Adverting  to  this,  one  of 
the  first  statesmen  and  the  greatest  orator  of  the  day  has 
said — 

It  is  a  most  delightful  and  most  valuable  pursuit.  It  has 
many  branches ;  but  I  refer,  of  course,  particularly  to  the 
knowledge  of  plants,  flowers,  trees,  birds,  insects,  animals. 
These  are  the  things  that  lie  nearest  at  hand,  and  which  I 
have  principally  in  view.  One  of  its  uses  is  that  it  is  a  most 
religious  pursuit ;  it  is  hardly  possible  for  a  man  to  become 
acquainted  in  any  degree  with  the  boundless  wealth  and  fer¬ 
tility  of  nature,  and  with  the  wonderful  wisdom  of  all  its 
arrangements,  without  having  his  mind,  I  will  not  say  forced, 
but  won,  led,  attracted  in  the  gentlest  but  firmest  manner  to 
the  thought  of  that  wise  and  beneficent  Providence  which  has 
contrived  all  these  things,  and  contrived  them  to  make  a 
world  which  should  not  only  be  full  of  what  should  supply 
our  primary  wants,  but  should  be  full  also  of  everything  that 
by  the  presentation  to  us  of  beautiful  objects  can  train  the 
imagination  and  the  taste,  and  feed  us  with  rich  and  innocent 
delight.  For  the  study  of  natural  history  does  many  more 
things  than  that.  What  a  discipline  for  the  sciences  !  Look 
at  the  acuteness  and  activity  of  eye  that  a  person  acquires 
who  is  accustomed  to  watch  objects  as  he  goes  along;  and  the 
activity  of  eye  which  he  so  acquires  is  not  limited  to  those 
objects  alone.  It  affects  his  general  habits  in  the  use  of  the 
eye,  and  it  makes  him  pass  through  all  the  scenes  of  life  with 
a  generous  observation  and  a  greater  faculty  of  benefiting 
by  what  he  sees.  There  is  another  use  in  natural  history. 
It  has  a  singular  effect  in  enriching  the  mind ;  it  provides  the 
most  apt  subjects  of  illustration  in  discourse.  A  man  who 
knows  natural  history  can  always  converse  with  greater  in» 
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terest.  Almost  everytlimg  he  sees  in  human  life  and  expe¬ 
rience  is  capable  of  being  illustrated  from  the  realm  of  out¬ 
ward  nature,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  those  who  look  to  the 
mere  exterior  of  these  branches  of  knowledge  sadly  delude 
themselves  when  they  see  a  lot  of  dry  plants  in  a  book,  and 
say  that  the  knowledge  of  those  plants  after  all  is  a  very  dry 
affair.  They  little  know  what  lies  below  the  surface,  and  in 
how  many  and  in  how  good  and  useful  ways  the  knowledge 
of  these  very  kingdoms  of  nature,  or  some  of  these  kingdoms 
of  nature,  assists  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  and 
in  the  fulfilment  of  those  purposes  of  life  which  the  great 
King  of  Nature — who  is  the  Almighty — has  appointed  for 
man  himself.^' 

Moreover,  it  is  more  than  a  false  supposition,  and  we 
enter  our  protest  against  it,  that  there  is  anything  antago¬ 
nistic  in  the  study  of  the  sciences  and  the  truths  of  revela¬ 
tion.  Heartily  do  we  endorse  the  following  sentiments  : — 
The  same  power  that  permitted  or  inspired  the  prophets 
and  apostles  of  old  to  reveal  the  Divine  Will  to  man  has 
permitted  and  still  permits  man  to  discover  some  of  the  hid¬ 
den  mysteries  of  the  universe.  It  is  indisputable  that  the 
laws  by  which  material  things  are  governed  have  the  same 
Lawgiver  as  those  which  regulate  the  spiritual  world.  The 
law  of  inverse  squares  is  not  more  wonderful  or  more  easy 
to  grasp  its  origin,  permanence,  and  constancy  than  the 
scheme  of  man^s  redemption  and  future  happiness ;  only 
in  the  one  case  men  can  see  and  appreciate  the  induction 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  law ;  while  in  the  other 
the  faith  which  converts  the  doctrine  of  his  redemption  into 
a  living  vital  truth  is  not  so  easily  commanded.^^ 

We  have  been  always  sincere  advocates  for  scientific  study, 
much  of  which  is  a  self-educating  process,  and  must  go  on 
throughout  life.  There  ought  to  be,''  says  one  of  the 
greatest  thinkers  of  the  day,  a  self-directing  process  of 
improving  the  mind  carried  on  by  every  one  according  to  the 
means  which  every  man  possesses.  Education,  so  viewed, 
divides  itself  into  two  great  heads — namely,  the  one  which 
goes  to  the  training  of  the  mind  and  fitting  a  human  being 
generally,  by  the  improvement  of  his  faculties,  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  whatever;  the  other  goes  rather  to  store  the  mind 
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with  regard  to  those  practical  means  which  may  be  adapted 
for  his  particular  profession  or  occupation  in  life.^^ 

The  late  Professor  Faraday,  in  a  lecture  delivered  before 
the  Prince  Consort,  said,  High  as  man  is  placed  above  the 
creatures  around  him,  there  is  a  higher  and  a  far  more 
exalted  position  within  his  views,  and  the  ways  are  infinite 
in  which  he  occupies  his  thoughts  about  the  fears,  or 
hopes,  or  expectations  of  a  future  life.  I  believe  that  the 
truth  of  that  future  cannot  be  brought  to  his  knowledge  by 
any  exertion  of  his  mental  powers,  however  exalted  they 
may  be;  that  it  is  made  known  to  him  by  other  teaching 
than  his  own,  and  is  received  through  simple  belief  of  the 
testimony  given.  I  may  be  reproached  with  the  weakness 
of  refusing  to  apply  those  mental  operations  which  I  think 
good  in  high  things  to  the  very  highest.  I  am  content  to 
bear  the  reproach.  I  have  never  seen  anything  incompati¬ 
ble  between  those  things  of  man  which  can  be  known  by 
the  spirit  of  man  which  is  within  him,  and  those  higher 
things  concerning  his  future  which  he  cannot  know  but  by 
the  Spirit.^^ 

In  like  manner.  Dr.  Miller  avers  that  although  there  is  a 
lurking  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  some  persons  that  the 
tendency  of  scientific  inquiry  is  to  undermine  the  foundations 
of  faith,  the  alarm  will  be  found  to  be  groundless  when  once 
the  subject  is  fairly  examined  into.  This  feeling  of  distrust, 
he  says,  may  arise  partly  from  the  want  of  a  sufficiently 
clear  distinction  between  the  objects  for  which  the  Bible 
was  given  and  those  for  which  science  is  pursued.  The 
Bible  and  the  world  in  which  we  live  proceed  from  the  same 
Almighty  Author.  Both,  consequently,  must  bear  the  impress 
of  his  character,  and  both  may  be  expected  to  present  to  the 
finite  intelligence  of  man,  not  only  difficulties  which  he  is 
unable  to  solve,  but  mysteries  which  he  cannot  fully  com¬ 
prehend.’’ 

Holding  the  same  views  as  those  above  enunciated,  we 
have  preferred  selecting  from  the  writings  of  others,  whose 
names  are  familiar  to  our  readers  as  household  words,^^ 
rather  than  give  our  own  opinions  in  detail.  These  are 
some  of  the  depths  that  reason  cannot  define  nor  philosophy 
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fathom :  all  we  can  do  k  to  wonder  and  adore,  or,  adopting 
the  words  of  Sir  J.  Herschel,  say  no  doubt  the  testimony 
of  natural  reason,  on  whatever  exercised,  must  of  necessity 
stop  short  of  those  truths  which  it  is  the  object  of  revelation 
to  make  known ;  but  while  it  places  the  existence  and  prin¬ 
cipal  attributes  of  a  Deity  on  such  grounds  as  to  render 
doubt  absurd,  and  Atheism  ridiculous,  it  unquestionably  op¬ 
poses  no  natural  or  necessary  obstacle  to  further  progress.^’ 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  question  of  education  is 
that  which  is  calling  forth  the  energies  of  the  most  active 
and  best  instructed  minds,  no  apology  need  be  offered  for  its 
consideration  by  us,  since  it  is  demanded  of  us  as  a  body 
that  we  keep  pace  with  the  progress  that  is  being  made  all 
around.  Philosophers,  philanthropists,  statesmen,  and  men 
of  science  all  concur  that  the  time  is  come  when  the  masses 
must  be  educated,  and  that  not  merely  in  the  three  E-’s,  as 
they  have  been  facetiously  designated,  but  solid,  substantial 
instruction  must  be  communicated,  embracing  the  sciences 
generally.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  our  own  country, 
which  hitherto  has  been  sadly  remiss,  but  other  and  less 
favoured  and  less  civilised  ones  are  being  awakened  to  the 
value  of  knowledge  and  its  application  to  every-day  life. 
Hence  what  is  called  technical  education  is  the  prominent 
topic  of  the  day,  and  by  it  doubtless  the  mind  becomes  ex¬ 
panded  and  better  fitted  to  exercise  control  over  the  baser 
passions,  while  the  whole  man  becomes  both  refined  and  ren¬ 
dered  more  useful  to  his  fellow  man. 

We  have  no  desire,  nor  is  it  our  province,  to  enter  upon 
the  full  bearings  of  this  important  question.  He  who  runs 

can  read  what  is  taking  place,  or  he  must  be  mentally 

blind.  But  confining  our  remarks  to  physical  science,  it 
has  been  well  observed  by  the  Hon.  E.  Lowe,  M.P.,  that 
its  study  is  bracing  to  the  mind,  it  teaches  us  to  compare 
closely,  to  observe,  and  to  think,  and  to  distrust  our  crude 
and  first  generalizations.  It  perhaps  does  not  so  much 

teach  us  science  as  produce  a  scientific  habit  of  mind, 

to  correct  by  careful  observation,  and  which  carried  into 
business,  keeps  us  from  mental  bankruptcy.^^  In  his  opinion 
nothing  is  so  requisite  in  middle-class  education  as  a  study  of 
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the  phenomena  of  physical  science.  The  study  of  nature/^ 
he  says,  should  precede  the  study  ofbooks.^^  Our  universi¬ 
ties,  although  reluctantly,  are  at  length  becoming  convinced 
of  this,  and  are  adopting  a  new  curriculum,  embracing  the 
physical  sciences,  and  the  same  thing  is  obtaining  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  colleges  and  the  larger  public  schools;  thus  they  are 
awakening  to  a  new  life,  and  proving  the  mind^s  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  the  man’^ ;  and  thus  it  is,  that*in  the  end  the  entire 
social  body  will  become  permeated  with  knowledge.  We 
believe  a  sufficient  reason  might  be  assigned  for  the  above 
observations,  which  by  some  persons  might  be  thought  a 
little  foreign  to  our  pages,  in  the  science  of  botany  finding 
a  place  among  the  subjects  for  the  examination  of  the  pupil 
in  the  scheme  lately  proposed  by  Professor  Gamgee,  and  to 
which  we  have  given  a  qualified  approval,  believing  that  as 
yet  some  things  suggested  by  him  cannot  be  adopted ; 
nevertheless,  a  modification  of  it  being  determined  upon 
will  tend  to  the  increase  of  the  efficiency  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon  by  a  higher  qualification  being  required  at  his 
examination  for  a  diploma. 

Although  as  yet  botany  is  not  taught  in  our  schools,  the 
sooner  it  is  the  better.  We  have  before  indicated  a  way  for 
its  being  done,  one  both  simple  and  practicable,  and  which 
would  benefit  alike  the  schools  and  the  profession.  We  can 
also  remember  that  attempts  were  once  made  to  effect  this, 
but  they  were  then  considered  uncalled  for  and  premature, 
and  were  not  recognised.  Happily  it  is  not  so  now,  as 
mind-progress  since  then  has  made  a  rapid  march,  demand¬ 
ing  our  being  on  the  alert,  or  becoming  distanced  in  the 
race. 


THE  HORSE-ELESH  BANQUET. 

This  banquet,  which  had  been  the  talk  of  the  town  for 
many  days,  and  had  also  excited  some  interest  in  several 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  continent,  came  off  at  the  Langham 
Hotel  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  ult.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Forsyth,  Q.C.,  who  was  supported  by  about  160 
gentlemen,  many  of  whom  are  distinguished  for  their  posi- 
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tion  in  the  literary  and  scientific  world.  As  a  gathering  of 
gentlemen,  having  for  their  chief  object  the  removal  of  a 
national  prejudice,  the  meeting  must  be  considered  a  success ; 
but,  as  a  banquet  to  prove  the  excellence  of  horseflesh  as  a 
meat  diet,  it  cannot  be  viewed  other  than  a  failure.  To  our 
mind  there  were  many  things  to  complain  of  in  the  manage¬ 
ment,  some  of  which  were  easy  of  prevention.  The  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  waiters  to  the  requirements  of  the  guests 
was  sadly  defective.  Vegetables  could  not  be  obtained  by 
any  ordinary  means,  nor  could  gravies  or  sauces  to  eat 
with  fish,  excepting  a  dirty-looldng  mixture  of  horse-flesh 
dripping.  Several  gentlemen  who  sat  near  us  were  abso¬ 
lutely  compelled  to  eat  their  salmon  without  a  drop  of 
lobster  or  shrimp  sauce,  or  ordinary  melted  butter ;  nor 
could  they  even  get  a  potato  to  help  it  down.  Later  on  in 
the  dinner  the  same  ill-luck  attended  those  who  sought  a 
little  change  from  overdone,  lean,  and  stringy  horse-flesh  by 
selecting  roast  turkey  stuffed  with  chestnuts — (query,  horse- 
chestnuts).  The  birds  looked  anything  but  inviting,  for 
their  appearance  was  that  of  having  been  roasted  with  the 
horseflesh  and  basted  with  its  dripping.  Worse  than  all 
sthis,  was  the  way  the  carvers  plied  their  avocation.  Some 
half-dozen  men  were  assembled  round  an  extemporized 
sideboard  in  the  centre  of  the  room  to  carve  the  fowls  and 
meats,  who  proved  to  demonstration  that  fingers  were 
made  before  forks.  We  were  led  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
these  men  had  been  sent  by  the  knacker,  or  the  cats^- 
meat  man,  such  adepts  did  they  seem  at  cutting  slices  and 
pitching  them  with  their  fingers  into  the  empty  plates. 
Perhaps  they  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  just 
the  right  sort  of  thing  at  a  dinner  where  gentlemen  had 
assembled  to  deprive  poor  pussy  of  her  daily  meal. 

Polly,  too,  went  hand  in  hand  with  mismanagement  and 
inconsistency.  It  reached  its  climax  when  the  baron  of 
horseflesh  was  brought  into  the  dining-hall.  Alluding  to 
this  event,  the  writer  in  the  Telegraph  says  : — 

A  surprise  ushered  in  the  second  service.  While  the  company  were 
discussing  petiis  pates  a  la  moelle  BucSphale,  the  notes  of  a  trumpet  sounded 
through  the  room.  After  a  fanfare,  the  first  bars  of  “  The  Roast  Beef  of 
Old  England  ”  evoked  peals  of  laughter.  The  tune  was  continued ;  and 
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presently,  looking  towards  the  door  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  the  diners  beheld 
a  portly  personage,  dressed  in  a  herald’s  tabard,  who,  without  ceasing  to 
play  the  good  old  air,  marched  forward  in  front  of  a  trophy — no  less  than  a 
baron  of  horse,  borne  by  four  cooks  in  their  white  caps,  jackets,  and  aprons. 
Up  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  room,  and  down  again  as  far  as  the  middle, 
where  was  placed  a  buffet,  went  the  herald,  and  the  four  cooks,  and  the  baron 
of  what  looked  like  beef,  and  wasn’t.  When  the  mighty  dish  was  laid  down, 
slice  after  slice  was  cut  till  the  weight  of  the  baron  must  have  been  sensibly 
reduced. 

Anything  more  ridiculous  than  this  parade  we  have  seldom 
witnessed,  and  to  see  it  countenanced  by  clergymen,  bar¬ 
risters,  physicians,  and  literati  of  the  metropolis  rising  from 
their  seats,  and  receiving  it  with  cheers,  was  perfectly  astound¬ 
ing.  The  baron  was  said  to  have  weighed  280  lbs.  and  to 
have  taken  some  twelve  hours  to  cook.  It  was  cut  from  a  four- 
vear  old  horse,  while  the  roast  fillet  on  the  buffet  was  fur- 

V  * 

nislied  by  a  twenty-year  old.  In  common  with  many  others 
we  had  resolved  to  taste  the  baron,  and  were  fortunate,  through 
a  friend,  in  getting  a  well-done  slice.  ,  It  was  palatable,  but 
as  to  its  venison  flavour  of  which  we  have  since  heard  so 
much,  we  can  only  wish  that  we  had  recognized  it  at  the 
time.  Two  things  we  certainly  did  approve  of,  and  can 
speak  in  their  praise,  viz.,  the  clear  soup  and  the  foalsUfoot 
jelly.  Both,  however,  had  a  peculiar  flavour  which  is  perhaps 
best  described  by  the  term  horsey.  Indeed,  it  reminded  us 
of  the  smell  of  a  stable. 

In  expressing  thus  freely  our  impressions  of  this  banquet, 
we  are  not  desirous  of  being  understood  as  opponents  to  the 
introduction  of  a  new  kind  of  food.  Anything  which  will 
enable  the  poor  man  to  get  two  meals  of  meat  in  the  place 
of  one,  has  our  support  and  our  efforts  too.  That  horse-flesh 
is  eatable  we  admit,  and  a  plain-cooked  steak  cut  from  a 
young  horse  in  good  condition  we  remember  to  have  eaten 
with  a  relish  many  a  year  ago.  At  the  Langham  banquet 
the  art  of  cookery  failed  completely,  and  to  our  mind  it 
spoiled  that  which  otherwise  was  palatable.  Bightly  has  it 
been  observed  by  one  of  our  public  writers,  that — 

If  the  liippophagic  movement  is  not  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  scientific 
sport,  the  publicity  which  has  already  been  given  to  it  has  beep  ill- 
bestowed  ;  but  if  it  is  really  intended  to  confer  a  boon  on  the  poor  in  the 
shape  of  a  new,  cheap,  and  wholesome  article  of  food,  the  sooner  the  horse- 
eaters  go  to  work  and  reduce  their  theories  to  practice  the  better.  Let  us 
have  no  more  of  this  nonsense  about  Bucephalus  soup  and  Pegasus  patties, 
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about  huile  cJievaleresque  and  Arab  ”  entrees.  The  fairest  way  to  discover 
whether  the  public  will  eat  horse  is  to  open  a  couple  of  butchers’  shops  in 
the  most  populous  districts  of  London,  provide  a  good  stock  of  horse  joints, 
chops,  steaks,  hearts,  liver,  &c.,  and  then  see  whether  the  public  will  buy, 
and,  more,  whether  they  like,  the  “new  meat.” 

Since  tlie  Langham  banquet  others  have  been  held  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  Ramsgate,  Sheffield,  &c. 

A  correspondent  has  sent  us  the  following  account  of  the 
dinner  at  Sheffield,  which  will  be  read  with  interest  and 
also  with  amusement. 

HIPPOPHAGY  IN  SHEPFIELD. 

On  Wednesday  last  a  gentleman  of  well-known  experience  in  living  horse¬ 
flesh,  and  for  whose  opinion  half-guineas  have  been  freely  paid,  entertained 
a  few  of  his  friends  at  a  dinner-party,  to  which  they  were  invited  to  judge 
of  the  merits  of  a  steak  from  the  best  parts  of  this  useful  animal.  A  fine 
healthy  horse,  eight  years  old,  was  slaughtered  in  the  proper  manner,  and 
selected  joints  hung  up  in  the  larder,  in  order  to  acquire  the  tenderness 
which  results  from  a  similar  treatment  of  beef  and  mutton.  The  cook  was 
not  taken  into  confidence,  and  accordingly  looked  upon  the  meat  as  ordi¬ 
nary  beef,  which  it  very  much  resembles.  The  viands  were  prepared  for 
the  table  in  the  simplest  possible  manner,  in  order  that  a  fair  judgment 
might  be  passed  upon  the  actual  flavour  of  the  meat.  The  party,  which 
included  two  ladies,  was  unanimous  in  pronouncing  a  favourable  opinion 
upon  the  dish  placed  before  them.  Whatever  economical  results  may  flow 
from  the  extended  use  of  this  class  of  food,  it  is  certainly  an  acquisition  to 
our  bill  of  fare,  and  something  tangible  is  gained  by  overcoming  any  preju¬ 
dice  against  eating  so  clean  feeding  a  beast  as  a  horse.  The  testimony 
from  so  highly  respectable  a  source  is  unimpeachable,  and  we  are  informed 
that  under  another  name,  cotelette  de  cheval,  would  be  partaken  of  by  the 
most  fastidious  with  as  much  enjoyment  as  the  time-honoured  chops  and 
steaks. 

THE  LATE  HORSEFLESH  BANQUET  IN  SHEFFIELD. 

One  of  the  guests  invited  to  the  late  banquet  of  horseflesh,  who  seems 
to  have  freely  partaken  of  all  the  good  things  provided  on  the  occasion,  has 
furnished  us  with  the  following  particulars  : — “  The  guests  assembled 
slowly ;  it  was  afterwards  diseovered  that  ten,  at  least,  had  passed  and 
repassed  the  door  several  times,  as  I  have  done  myself  in  keeping  appoint¬ 
ments  with  the  dentist.  The  inevitable  half-hour  was  spent  in  the  usual 
interchange  of  small-talk,  one  gentleman  being  noticed  as  simulating  a 
hilarity  very  unusual  to  him.  As  the  hour  of  six  approached,  the  conversa¬ 
tion  flagged.  A  guest  broke  the  solemn  pause  by  expressing  a  hope  that 
cook  would  be  punctual,  as  he  had  eaten  nothing  since  breakfast.  Our 
cheerful  friend  thought  a  few  minutes  spent  on  the  seasoning  would  not  be 
thrown  away.  At  this  moment  a  servant  entered  with  a  few  notes,  which 
the  host,  upon  perusal,  announced  to  be  excuses  from  some  invited  guests. 
All  pleaded  very  urgent  and  sudden  business,  expressed  immense  regret, 
and  did  not  fail  to  wind  up  with  a  fervent  hope  that  the  party  would  go  off 
well  and  the  meat  be  appreciated.  "  Well,  never  mind,’  cheerily  remarked 
my  neighbour,  "  there  will  be  so  much  more  for  us  to  eat,’ — a  pleasantry 
which  did  not  meet  with  the  response  its  generous  sentiment  deserved. 
The  hilarious  gentleman,  indeed,  for  a  few  moments,  seemed  quite  depressed 
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at  the  disappointment.  Dinner  at  last  was  announced.  The  door  thrown 
open  brought  us  into  the  steamy  air  pervading  the  passage  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  dining-room.  An  odour  of  an  indescribable  character  assailed  our 
nostrils ;  much  of  its  peculiarity,  however,  seemed  familiar  to  me.  It  is 
possible  1  have  met  with  it  before.  One  guest  next  to  me  hastily  put  up 
his  handkerchief  to  his  mouth,  murmuring  something  about  neuralgia  and 
draughts  of  cold  air.  Several  others  I  observed  to  be  afflicted  with  coughs, 
and  cleared  their  throats  vigorously.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  con¬ 
sidering  the  changeable  weather  we  have  had  lately.  1  sat  opposite  our 
cheerful  friend  and  next  to  the  hungry  man.  The  dish  so  long  expected  at 
length  was  brought  in.  No  one  spoke  until  the  cover  was  removed,  when 
my  fasting  friend  hastily  poured  out  some  water  and  drank  it  off,  saying  he 
really  was  afraid  he  had  gone  past  the  time  and  had  lost  his  appetite.  A 
quiet  guest  who  seemed  somewhat  shy,  here  said  that  he  had,  unfortunately, 
had  his  luncheon  very  late,  but  hoped  to  do  justice  to  the  fare.  The  funny 
man  said  something  about  a  shilling  a  mile,  cab  fares,  and  how  to  break  fast 
horses,  but  I  didn’t  see  the  joke,  except  that  he  broke  out  into  a  horse 
laugh  at  his  own  witticisms.  Each  of  us  was  supplied  with  the  brown 
morsel ;  condiments,  including  horse-radish,  were  partaken  of  freely.  I 
thought  with  undue  precipitation,  the  cheerful  guest  proposed  the  health  of 
the  host  in  a  bumper  of  champagne.  I  confess  the  meat  wasn’t  bad,  and 
when  I  shut  my  eyes,  which  I  did  upon  taking  a  mouthful — indeed  I  kept 
them  off  my  plate  as  much  as  possible — I  don’t  think  I  should  have  known 
it  from  ordinary  steak.  There  was  no  doubt  the  dinner  was  a  success. 
The  merry  man  boisterously  asked  for  another  help,  one  or  two  followed  his 
example,  but  I  observed  that  it  must  be  a  very  satisfying  meat,  for  none 
appeared  to  get  through  tlie  second  plateful.  Potatoes  seemed  much  in 
demand,  and  sherry  was  taken  with  one  another  very  frequently.  The 
hungry  man  had  left  off  long  before  the  others,  when  I  noticed  the  hilarious 
guest,  who  had  been  much  quieter,  seemed  to  get  very  pale.  The  shy  man 
at  this  juncture,  feebly  suggested  that  after  such  a  rich  dinner  n.  petit  verre 
of  Cognac  would  not  be  amiss.  This  proposition  was  instantaneously 
seconded  by  the  entire  party ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  contents  of 
the  bottle  which  was  passed  round  were  not  less  praised  than  the  rest  of 
the  dinner.  Eor  myself,  I  feel  that  I  am  glad  I  have  overcome  a  natural 
prejudice,  for  it  is  a  duty  to  society,  and  I  don’t  see  that  I  shall  be  called 
upon  to  do  it  again.  I  look  upon  my  starving  fellow- creatures,  and  I  say, 
there,  eat,  and  be  filled ;  plenty  is  driving  about  the  streets  of  your  city. 
We  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening.  I  do  not  recollect  very  clearly  what 
took  place  after  the  cloth  was  removed  ;  but  upon  separating  I  heard  our 
generous  host  begging  us  to  stay  a  little  longer,  and  saying  that  he  could  soon 
make  us  up  a  bit  of  supper,  a  rechauffe  or  some  cold  meat,  but  this  offer  was 
most  precipitately  declined ;  and  I  was  dragged  out  of  the  half-open  door¬ 
way  by  the  hungry  man,  in  so  much  haste,  that  I  left  a  very  good  umbrella 
behind  me.  I  think  the  smell  from  the  kitchen  somewhat  confused  me.” — 
Sheffield  Independent. 

As  a  record  of  the  great  feast  at  the  Langham  we  insert 
the  bill  of  fare,  and  therewith  close  our  remarks  for  the 
present  on  Modern  Hippophagy. 
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BANQUET  HIPPOPHAGIQUE. 

.  Langham  Hotel,  Portland  Place. 

Le  6  Eevrier,  1868. 

“  Les  prejuges  sont  des  maladies  de  I’esprit  humain.” 

Menu. 

POTAGES. 

Le  consomme  de  cheval  a  I’A  B  C.  A  la  puree  de  destriers. 

Amontillado. 

POISSONS. 

Le  saumon  a  la  sauce  Arabe.  Les  filets  de  soles  a  Thuile  liippopliaglque. 

Vin  du  Rhin. 

HORS  d’cEUVRES. 

Les  terrines  de  foie  maigre  clievalines. 

Les  saucissons  de  cheval  aux  pistaclies  Syriaques. 

Xeres. 

RELEVES. 

Le  filet  de  Pegase  roti  aux  pommes  de  terre  a  la  creme. 

Le  dinde  aux  chataignes. 

L’Aloyau  de  cheval  farci  a  la  Centaur  aux  Choux  de  Bruxelles. 

La  culotte  de  cheval  braisee  aux  chevaux-de  frise. 

Champagne  sec. 

ENTREES. 

Les  petits  pates  a  la  moelle  Bucephale. 

Kromeskye  a  la  Gladiateur.  Les  poulets  garnis  a  riiippogrilFe. 

Les  langues  de  cheval  a  la  Troyenne. 

Chateau  Perayne. 

Second  Service. 

ROTS. 

Les  Canards  sauvages.  Les  Pluviers. 

Volnay. 

Les  mayonnaises  de  homard  a  I’huile  llosinante. 

Les  petits  pois  a  la  Eranpaise.  Les  choux-fleurs  au  parmesaii. 

ENTREMETS. 

La  gelee  de  pieds  de  cheval  au  marasquin. 

Les  zephirs  sautes  a  Fhuile  Le  gateau  veterinaire  a  la 

chevalresque.  Ducroix. 

Les  feuillantines  aux  pommes  des  Hesperides. 

St.  Peray. 

GLACES. 

'  De  creme  aux  truffes.  Sorbets  contre-prejuges. 

Liqueurs. 

DESSERT. 

Yins  fills  de  Bordeaux.  Madere. 

Cafe. 

BUFFET. 

Collared  horse-head.  Baron  of  horse.  Boiled  withers. 
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Quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non. — Hor. 


Guinea  Worm  in  Dracunculus ;  its  symptoms  and  progress , 
causes,  pathological  anatomy,  results,  and  radical  cure. 
By  J.  Africanus  B.  Horton^  M.D.  Edin.  J.  Churchill 
and  Sons. 

This  brochure^  which  consists  of  fifty  pages  of  good  type, 
gives  a  very  practical  account  of  the  disease  produced  by 
the  Dracunculus  in  West  Africa,  where  the  author  served  as 
stafi*  assistant-surgeon  to  H.M.  forces.  In  his  preface  he 
says  :  “  The  present  Abyssinian  campaign  has  brought  into 
prominent  discussion  the  subject  of  Guinea  worm,  and  as 
there  appeared  to  be  from  the  publications  lately  in  non¬ 
medical  journals  a  great  many  mistakes  in  the  description 
and  character  of  this  disease, he  had  submitted  the  obser¬ 
vations  which  he  had  made  while  located  with  the  army  in 
the  Gold  Coast,  West  Africa. 

The  researches  of  scientific  investigators,  having  for  their 
immediate  object  practical  deductions,  possess  a  value  which 
far  exceeds  that  belonging  to  those  of  the  more  practical 
observers,  and  such  we  find  to  belong  to  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Horton. 

In  the  purely  scientific  portion  of  the  essay  little  addition 
is  made  to  our  former  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
development  of  this  formidable  parasite ;  but  it  is  pleasing 
to  observe  that  the  author  confirms  everything  of  value 
which  has  been  written  on  the  subject  by  modern  helmintho¬ 
logists. 

He  repudiates  the  views  of  those  who  had  spoken  of  the 
worm  as  entering  the  organism  through  the  digestive  system, 
and  brings  forward  good  proof  that  it  is  received  in  its 
embryonic  condition  through  the  skin,  and  probably  through 
the  sudorific  ducts.  He  also  confirms  the  statement  that 
viviparous  female  worms  alone  are  the  inhabitants  of  the 
tissues,  and  although  he  does  not  describe  this  reproductive 
process,  he  seemingly  inclines  to  the  view  of  Bastian  that  it 
is  allied  to  parthenogenisis. 

In  our  view  of  this  question,  the  young  female  Dracun¬ 
culus  is  impregnated  while  living  in  watery  and  muddy 
places,  and  in  this  condition  she  seeks  a  habitat  within  the 
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subcutaneous  tissues  of  an  animal  where  her  embryos  are 
perfeeted. 

During  this  ineubative  period^  whieh  seems  greatly  to  vary 
in  different  cases,  the  infeeted  person  is  ignorant  of  his  being 
a  worm  bearer,  but  as  soon  as  the  young  draeunculi  are 
fitted  to  occupy  an  independent  existenee,  the  parent  worm 
makes  an  effort  to  eseape,  and  then  all  the  sad  symptoms 
which  are  known  to  the  surgeon  disclose  themselves.  A 
neeessity  now  arises,  aeeording  to  most  praetitioners,  for  a 
removal  of  the  worm,  and  the  plan  for  this  which  our  author 
advocates  is  identical  with  that  which  nature  has  established. 

There  is,  however,  something  more  which  can  be  done, 
and  aeeording  to  Mr.  Horton  the  worm  is  readily  destroyed 
without  removal,  and  in  effeeting  this,  all  the  ill-conse- 
quenees  of  its  presenee  are  found  speedily  to  cease.  This 
desideratum  is  effeeted  by  a  free  use  of  assafoetida  given  in 
the  form  of  tincture. 

The  destruction  of  entozoa  within  the  tissues  is  a  matter 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  medieal  praetitioner,  and 
equally  so  to  the  veterinary  surgeon,  among  whose  patients 
diseases  of  the  most  serious  kind  are  produced  by  parasites. 
The  essay  is  well  worth  an  attentive  perusal,  and  we  earnestly 
recommend  it  to  our  readers.  It  is  an  opportune  gift  to  the 
medieal  and  veterinary  staff  of  the  army,  and  partieularly 
to  those  now  acting  with  their  regiments  in  Abyssinia. 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


THE  MORTALITY  AMONG  THE  HORSES  AND  MULES  IN 

ABYSSINIA. 

By  G.  Fleming,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Royal  Engineers. 

We  shall  extract  largely  from  the  communication  sent  to 
us  by  Mr.  Fleming  on  the  above  subject,  it  being  so  full  of 
interest.  He  says, — 

So  far  from  the  disease  being  a  novelty,  there  are  few 
equine  disorders,  besides  those  peculiar  to  horses  in  this 
country,  which  have  received  a  greater  amount  of  attention, 
or  whose  effects  have  been  more  marked  than  this  one.  It 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  well-known  ^  horse  sickness  ’ 
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of  the  Cape  colonist,  the  ‘  Paard-ziekte of  the  Dutch  boer. 
Ffom  the  earliest  times  it  has  ravaged  the  farmers^  teams  and 
droves  in  that  quarter  of  South  Africa,  and  has  been  noticed 
and  commented  upon  by  nearly  every  African  traveller. 
Those  of  your  readers  who  desire  further  information  con¬ 
cerning  it  I  would  refer  to  Anderssen^s  and  Livingstone^s 
writings  more  particularly.  SirW.  Baker,  in  his  recent  work 
on  the  Albert  N^yanza,  describes  it  as  attacking  his  animals 
on  his  progress*  towards  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  The  symp¬ 
toms  enumerated  by  these  travellers  entirely  agree  with  those 
given  to  us  by  correspondents  now  attached  to  the  force  in 
Abyssinia. 

One  of  the  most  recent  travellers,  Dr.  Scherzer,  in  his  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  voyage  of  the  Austrian  frigate  ‘Novara,^  affords  us 
so  very  concise  a  description  of  it  and  its  effects  that  I  venture 
to  transcribe  it.  He  says,  During  our  residence  in  the  Cape 
Colony  (in  1857)  severe  depression  existed  among  the  agri¬ 
cultural  inhabitants  of  the  western  and  eastern  districts,  in 
consequence  of  an  epidemic  which,  within  two  years,  had 
carried  off  64,850  horses  (draught  horses,  mares,  and  foals), 
of  the  value  of  £525,000  sterling.  Many  landowners  in  con¬ 
sequence  entirely  gave  up  rearing  horses,  and  turned  their 
attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  breeding  of  sheep.  The 
visitations  of  this  malady  are  by  no  means  of  late  introduc¬ 
tion,  but  hitherto  they  have  made  their  appearance  at  such 
long  intervals,  that  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  them,  and 
people  regarded  their  return  without  much  alarm.  This  dis¬ 
ease  of  the- horse,  usually  endemic  in  Cape  Colony,  assumed 
every  twenty  years,  owing  to  some  inexplicable  causes,  an 
epidemic  character,  and  on  those  occasions  extended  over  an 
extensive  area,  as  happened  with  extraordinary  regularity  in 
the  years  1780,  1801,  18 19^  1839,  and  1854.  Hitherto  no 
further  precaution  was  taken  tha'n,  so  soon  as  the  disease 
appeared,  to  drive  the  horses  from  the  grass  pastures  to  their 
stables  or  covered  sheds,  and  there  supply  them  with  fodder, 
the  night  dew  being  considered  a  main  cause  of  the  com¬ 
plaint. 

^^A  resident  in  Stellenbosch,  indeed,  maintained  that  the 
dew  which  was  deposited  during  the  continuance  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  tasted  quite  bitter,  and  was  of  an  unusual  brownish 
tinge.  Singular  to  say,  not  the  slightest  symptoms  of  illness 
manifested  themselves  in  the  swine,  dogs,  and  birds  of  prey 
which  devoured  the  carcases  of  horses  that  died  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  while  the  consumption,  w'hether  boiled  or  roasted,  of 
mutton  which  was  ever  so  slightly  tainted  with  the  mere 
germ  of  this  malady,  never  failed  to  produce  the  most  mis- 
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chievous  consequences  on  the  human  species.*  Considering 
the  importance  of  the  subject  to  a  land-holding  colony,  it 
could  hardly  fail  that  numerous  individuals  should  devote 
themselves  to  elucidating  the  causes  of  the  devastating  epi¬ 
demic;  but  it  must  ever  remain  a  striking  and  significant 
fact,  illustrative  of  the  high  standard  of  cultivation  in  Cape 
Colony,  that  within  a  very  few  years  112  different  authors 
published  treatises  respecting  this  complaint  among  the 
horses.  The  result  of  these  numerous  researches  was  that 
the  malady  is  epidemic,  but  not  contagious;  that  horses 
driven  into  the  stable  before  sunset,  and  not  permitted  to  go 
out  to  pasture,  are,  as  a  rule,  exempted  from  attack;  that 
those  horses  which  are  kept  at  night  in  open  pounds,  or  in 
places  where  there  are  heaps  of  dung,  take  the  disease  in  a 
milder  form  than  if  suffered  to  roam  at  large  day  and  night ; 
lastly,  that  horses  for  which  no  covered  shelter  can  be  pro¬ 
vided,  may,  with  great  advantage,  be  sent  to  hilly  localities 
and  dry  runs  of  land.  The  practical  remedy  which  was  most 
resorted  to  consisted  in  immediate  and  prolonged  bleeding, 
pushed  to  actual  exhaustion  of  the  animal,  in  the  first  stage 
of  the  disease. 

From  the  various  accounts  1  have  perused,  I  learn  that 
the  disease  only  attacks  solipedes — horses,  asses,  and  mules  ; 
and  even  during  severe  epizootics,  zebras  and  quaggas  have 
been  found  dead  in  their  native  haunts,  with  the  characteristic 
foam  filling  their  nostrils.  Ruminant  animals  are  exempted 
from  its  attacks;  so  that,  while  horses  and  mules  are  dying 
on  every  side,  cows,  oxen,  and  sheep  are  unaffected.  A 
strange  feature  in  its  character  is  its  clinging  tenaciously  to 
low  lands,  and  never  attacking  horses  or  mules  above  a  cer¬ 
tain  altitude.  Burchell,  who  travelled  in  South  Africa  in 
1811,  mentions  this  fact  on  one  or  two  occasions.  For  in¬ 
stance,  when  at  the  Roggeveld  Mountains,  near  the  borders 
of  the  Cape  Colony,  he  writes, — ‘  The  Hantamberg,  lying  in 
the  direction  of  N.N.W.  from  the  Roggeveld  Mountains,  is 
said  to  be  very  high  land,  and  is  remarkable  for  being  one  of 
the  few  situations  in  this  part  of  the  country  where  horses  are 
not  liable  to  the  horse-sickness,  which  rages  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  season,  and  annually  carries  off  great  numbers.^  When 
speaking  of  the  seasons  at  Klaarwater,  he  further  remarks, — 
‘  After  the  middle  of  October  no  frost  is  expected  for  seven 
months ;  but  in  the  mornings  of  May  it  is  always  found  to 
return,  and  is  the  signal  for  the  return  of  their  horses  from 

*  This  is  an  error.  Sheep  are  not  liable  to  this  disease,  but  to  another 
which  bears  no  analogy  to  it,  which  renders  their  flesh  poisonous. 
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the  Roggeveld,  whither  they  are  sent  in  January  to  avoid 
the  paard-zeikte — a  fatal  distemper  to  which  they  are  liable 
in  the  hotter  months.  Those  who  object  to  send  their  horses 
to  so  great  a  distance  from  the  settlement  are  content  to  run 
the  risk  of  keeping  them  in  the  Langberg  (Long  Mountain), 
an  elevated  mountainous  country,  lying  in  a  W.N.W.  direc¬ 
tion.'  This,  however,  not  being  so  cold  as  the  Roggeveld,  is 
less  safely  to  be  depended  on.  It  does  not  seem  that  the 
distemper  acquires  its  full  force  until  the  beginning  of 
February;  but  after  then  the  lower  districts  of  the  whole  of 
the  extra-tropical  part  of  Southern  Africa  are,  as  far  as  my 
information  enables  me  to  speak,  subject  to  its  baneful  effects. 
Experience  has  shown  that  the  first  frost,  whenever  it  happens, 
fortunately  puts  a  stop  to  its  further  ravages.^  And  again,  at 
the  same  place,  in  January,  18 12,  he  remarks, — ^  As  the  season 
for  the  paard-zeikte  was  expected  to  begin,  generally,  about 
the  beginning  of  February,  a  party  of  people  set  out  this  day 
for  the  colony,  taking  with  them  a  great  number  of  horses, 
with  which  they  were  to  remain  till  the  1st  of  May,  at  a  farm 
in  the  Roggeveld,  belonging  to  a  boer  named  Franz  Maritz. 
Many  of  these  people  had  this  year  sent  more  than  half  their 
horses  into  the  colony  ;  the  other  half,  in  order  to  be  nearer 
at  hand  in  case  of  hostilities  with  any  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  were  sent  off  at  the  same  time  for  the  Langberg,  under 
the  care  of  a  stronger  party.  In  a  former  year,  when  they 
preferred  running  the  risk  of  keeping  them  at  the  village  in 
the  Asbestos  Mountains,  out  of  eighty  horses  there  died  of 
this  distemper  not  fewer  than  seventy.  .  .  .  They  (the 

Langberg  Mountains)  appeared  to  be  very  lofty,  and  it  was 
said  that  on  the  other  side  there  is  little  descent,  the  country 
continuing  at  the  same  high  level,  which  fact,  as  the  air  must 
there  be  colder  than  in  the  lower  plains  about  Klaarwater, 
has  induced"  the  Hottentots  to  keep  their  horses  there  during 
the  season  of  the  paard-ziekte.  There  is  also  another  elevated 
tract  between  Langberg  and  the  Kloof,  where  horses  are  also 
kept,  and  which  is  therefore  named  Paardberg  (Horse  Moun¬ 
tain).^ 

“And  Anderssen  states,  in  1856, — ^We  had  only  been  a 
short  time  at  Richterfeldt  when  three  of  our  mules  and  the 
remaining  horse  were  seized  with  a  mortal  disease,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours  they  all  died.  Though  the  loss  of 
the  animals  was  great  to  us,  their  death  was  agod-send  to  the 
poor  Damaras,  who  devoured  the  carcases  bodily,  and  without 
the  disagreeable  result.  The  distemper  in  question  is  usually 
known  by  the  vague  name  of  “  paard-sikte ;  and,  as  the  cause 
is  totally  unknown,  no  remedy  has  yet  been  found  efficient 
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to  Stop  it.  Throughout  Great  Namaqua  Land  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  fatal.  Some  people  attribute  this  singular  disease  to 
poisonous  herbs,  of  which  the  animals  have  inadvertently 
partaken  ;  others  to  the  dew ;  and  others  again  to  the  eating 
the  young  grass;  but  all  the  suppositions  are  highly  impro¬ 
bable,  for  reasons  which  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  here.  Fatal  as  the  disease  is  to  horses,  yet  happily  there 
are  places  (even  in  districts  where  it  commits  the  greatest 
ravages)  that  are  always  exempt  from  it.  And  as  these 
localities  are  w  ell  known  to  the  natives,  if  one^s  horse  be  sent 
to  them  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  sickly  season — 
usually  the  months  of  November  and  December — the  animals 
invariably  escape  the  malady.  The  attack  of  our  animals 
was  an  unusual  exception  to  this  rule,  for  they  fell  victims 
to  the  disease  fully  a  month  prior  to  the  rainy  season. 
From  the  Orange  River,  on  the  south,  and  as  far  north  as 
Europeans  have  penetrated  from  the  Cape  side,  this  deadly 
disease  is  known  to  prevail,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  draw¬ 
backs  to  successful  travelling  in  South  Africa.  .  .  .  Within 
Zwartbeoi^s  territory  (Namaqua  Land)  was  a  mountain,  called 
Tana,  wFere  horses  might  pasture  throughout  the  year  with¬ 
out  being  exposed  to  the  paard-ziekte,  the  cruel  distemper  to 
which  these  animals  are  subject.  Almost  all  the  Northern 
Namaquas,  Jonker  among  the  rest,  are  in  the  habit  of  send¬ 
ing  their  horses  here  during  the  sickly  season.^ 

‘‘  Having  thus  shown  that  the  malady  is  no  novelty,  recent 
experience  in  Abyssinia  having  only  demonstrated  that  it 
has  a  wider  range  than  w’e  were  before  aw’are  of,  the  most 
important  consideration  is  its  prevention.  Medical  treat¬ 
ment,  especially  bleeding  to  syncope,  is  not  to  be  thought  of; 
prophylactic  measures  only  should  be  studied  in  a  campaign. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  exposure  to  the  night  air,  wdthout 
any  covering  or  shelter,  is  one  of  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole, 
cause  of  this  malady.  At  the  Cape  it  has  been  discovered 
that  comfortable  stables  are  an  almost  certain  preventive; 
but  it  is  very  unlikely  that  this  safeguard  can  be  adopted  at 
Annesley  Bay.  Knowing,  however,  that  a  certain  degree  of 
altitude  insures  solipedes  against  its  attacks,  and  that  rumi¬ 
nants  are  unaffected  by  it,  it  becomes  at  once  apparent  that 
if  the  mules  and  horses  can  be  hurried  off  to  the  higher  lands 
without  a  night’s  delay,  if  possible,  on  the  low  tracts,  they 
incur  but  little  risk  afterwards.  On  the  plain,  where  it  has 
proved  so  deadly,  bullocks  and  oxen  (of  wdiich  there  appears 
to  be  no  scarcity  in  the  country)  should  only  be  employed 
as  transport  animals.  It  will  be  proved,  I  feel  certain, 
that  this  horse-sickness  is  unknowm  in  the  highlands  of 
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Abyssinia,  the  outbreaks  which  are  now  occurring  there 
being  due  solely  to  the  previous  exposure  immediately  after 
landing.  Every  horse  and  mule  should  therefore  be  quickly 
removed  beyond  the  region  haunted  by  this  pestilence,  and 
their  services  there  performed  by  oxen.^’ — Evening  Standard^ 
January  24th,  1848. 


ON  THE  STUDY  OE  BOTANY  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 

PHARMACY. 

(Extracts  from  an  Address  delivered  by  Professor  Bentley,  P.L.S.,  &c.,  at 
the  British  Pharmaceutical  Conference  Meeting  at  Dundee,  1867.) 

“All  experienced  teachers  of  natural  science  must  now 
admit  that  the  study  of  nature  is  eminently  calculated  to  im¬ 
part  tone  and  vigour  to  the  mind  and  to  elevate  the  general 
character,  and  should,  therefore,  be  made,  in  all  cases,  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  a  liberal  education.  Professor  Balfour  has 
'  well  summed  up  its  advantages,  in  these  respects,  by  saying 
that  ‘^It  exerts  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  observant 
faculties;  it  calls  the  perceptive  powers  into  action;  it  teaches 
the  student  to  note  the  resemblances  and  differences  among 
objects ;  it  promotes  the  formation  of  orderly  and  systematic 
habits :  and  it  enforces  accuracy,  both  of  observation  and 
of  expression.  It  also  benefits  the  mind  by  investing  the 
objects  around  us  with  a  new  interest,  and  it  supplies  healthy 
and  cheerful  occupation  at  all  times.^ 

“  The  advantages  of  the  study  of  natural  history  in  leading 
the  mind  to  observe  correctly  and  to  discriminate  accurately, 
have  been  so  admirably  and  so  tersely  described  by  one  who 
was  my  great  teacher  in  botany — the  late  eminent  and 
lamented  Professor  Edward  Forbes — that  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  his  own  words.  Speaking  of  the  two  qualities, 
correct  observation  and  accurate  discrimination ,  he  says  : — ^  The 
first  depends  mainly  on  the  power  of  seizing  all  the  features 
of  an  object  or  case  with  clearness  and  facility,  detecting  ad¬ 
ventitious  characters  at  sight,  and  excluding  such  from  all 
influence  oA  our  conclusions.  The  second  implies  powers  of 
just  comparison,  of  perceiving  the  mutual  relations  of  parts 
or  facts,  and  of  testing  the  possible  agreement  of  statements 
with  the  circumstances  which  accompany  them.  Now, 
though  all  men  are  endowed  with  the  elements  of  these  quali- 
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ties,  all  are  not  born  correct  observers  or  accurate  discrimi¬ 
nators.  Men  must  be  therefore  educated  into  such.  The 
mind  must  be  trained  to  reason  justly,  the  instruments  of 
the  mind  to  observe  correctly.  The  classical  and  mathema¬ 
tical  studies  of  our  youth  are  not  intended  merely  to  teach 
classics  and  mathematics,  but  to  train  us  to  the  business  of 
life,  and  to  right  judgment  in  the  higher  pursuits  of  men. 
The  bodily  exercises  of  our  youth  have  not  for  their  object 
merely  those  pleasures  which  such  exercises  afford,  but  the 
strengthening  of  our  physical  powers  in  order  to  ensure  us  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  manhood.  The  training  of  the  mind 
makes  the  intellectual  mind,  the  training  of  the  body  the 
physical  man.  The  end  is  gained  in  both  cases  by  means 
essentially  distinct  from  that  end.^^  He  then  proceeds  to 
show  that  the  study  of  natural  history  should  be  regarded  in 
a  similar  light,  as  follows  : 

^  The  first  lesson  of  natural  history  is  observation.  The 
study  of  a  vegetable  or  animal  species  is  the  perfection  of  ob¬ 
servation,  as  far  as  that  species  is  concerned.  The  form,  the 
substance,  the  qualities,  the  phenomena  of  existence,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  surrounding  objects,  are  all  observed  with  the 
greatest  precision,  and  defined  so  as  to  be  capable  of  ex¬ 
pression  in  words.  No  point  affecting  that  species  is  left 
untouched.  The  study ‘Of  a  group  or  genus  of  vegetables  or 
animals  is  in  like  manner  th^e  perfection  of  discrimination. 
All  the  members  of  the  group  are  compared  in  all  their  parts 
with  each  other,  the  relations  which  they  have  in  common 
are  summed  up,  and  their  differences  recorded  in  every 
possible  point  of  view.  The  causes  of  those  relations  and 
differences  are  anxiously  inquired  into,  and  a  survey  is  taken 
of  the  bearings  of  the  whole  group  to  its  proximate  allies ; 
and,  finally,  to  all  equivalent  assemblages  in  organized 
nature.^ 

^^No  one  could  go  through  such  a  course  of  study  without 
having  his  mind  improved  in  tone  and  vigour,  for  by  such 
an  exercise  it  must  gain  in  both  its  analytic  and  synthetic 
powers. 

While  the  study  of  botany  as  a  branch  of  natural  history 
may  be  thus  shown  to  be  admirably  calculated  to  train  the 
young  student  to  correct  observation  and  accurate  discrimina¬ 
tion,  qualities  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  all  scientific 
men,  its  value  in  promoting  orderly  and  systematic  habits,  so 
essential  to  business  men,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Thus, 
what  can  be  better  adapted  for  these  purposes  than  the  pre¬ 
serving  and  arranging  plants  in  the  formation  of  an  herba¬ 
rium?  The  care  required  in  collecting,  preparing,  drying. 
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and  preserving  the  required  specimens;  the  neatness  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  them  on  the  papers  on  which  they  are  placed, 
and  to  affix  suitable  labels;  and  the  orderly  and  systematic 
manner  in  which  they  have,  lastly,  to  be  grouped  together 
into  genera,  sub-classes,  classes,  and  other  assemblages, 
cannot  but  be  eminently  useful  in  such  respects. 

Having  now^  briefly  alluded  to  the  advantages  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  study  of  such  branches  of  natural  history  as 
botany  in  training  the  mind  to  observe  correctly,  discrimi¬ 
nate  accurately,  and  to  acquire  orderly  and  systematic  habits, 
1  cannot  conclude  this  portion  of  my  subject  without  in¬ 
dulging  a  fervent  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
such  studies  will  become  an  essential  part  of  the  education 
of  our  youth.  In  saying  thus  much,  I  have  no  desire  to  dis¬ 
countenance,  in  any,  way  the  study  of  the  classics  :  for  the 
youth  destined  for  the  pursuit  of  pharmacy  must  acquire  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  in  order 
that  he  may  understand  rightly  the  prescription  and  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  physician,  and  the  derivation  and  accurate  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  technical  language  necessarily  employed  in  the 
sciences  with  which  he  must  become  acquainted.  He  ought, 
however,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  some  opportunity  afforded 
to  him  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  natural  science,  which 
would  not  only  assist  in  training  the  youthful  mind  to 
thought  and  observation,  but  would  have  so  useful  a  bearing 
on  his  future  profession.  The  effect  of  such  studies  on  the 
Continent,  where  science  forms  an  important  part  of  the 
education  of  youth,  is  abundantly  evident ;  and  already,  in 
some  of  our  great  public  schools,  such  as  Harrow,  Rugby, 
and  Marlborough,  some  attention  is  given  to  science ;  and  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  time  can  be  far  distant,  in  a  countrv 
like  our  owm,  which  owes  so  material  a  part  of  its  prosperity 
to  a  knowledge  of  science,  and  peopled  as  it  is  so  largely  by 
men  of  practical  minds,  before  the  study  of  natural  science 
will  be  considered  as  at  least  as  necessary  in  the  education  of 
our  youth  as  that  of  the  classics. 

Another  great  advantage  which  the  pharmaceutist  will 
derive  from  taking  up  the  study  of  a  natural  science  is  that 
which  all  must  experience  by  the  combination  of  scientific 
with  the  more  purely  practical  studies  of  their  profession,  for 
nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  healthy  action  of  the 
mind  than  to  confine  it  entirely  to  some  monotonous  occupa¬ 
tion ;  and  nothing,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  more  favour¬ 
able  to  the  development  of  its  higher  faculties  and  nobler 
aspirations  than  to  turn,  if  only  for  the  brief  periods  of 
relaxation  which  the  necessary  labours  and  cares  of  the  world 
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may  leave  unoccupied,  to  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of 
the  Great  Author  of  the  universe. 

“  Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  depreciate  the  value  of 
the  study  of  all  the  sciences  as  a  branch  of  the  education  of 
the  pharmaceutist,  and  he  was  recommended  to  confine  his 
attention  entirely  to  the  practical  parts  of  his  business — a 
profession  it  could  not  then  be  called ;  but,  thanks  to  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  founders  and  subsequent  supporters 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  as  well  as  to  the  gradual  pro¬ 
gress  of  knowledge  among  all  classes  of  the  community,  much 
has  been  done  to  drive  away  this  degrading  idea,  and  we  may 
now'  fairly  look  forward  to  the  time  when  an  unscientific 
pharmaceutist  will  no  longer  be  found. 

“  We  now^  proceed  to  treat  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  botany  as  a  recreation  from  the  arduous 
duties  of  your  profession.  Recreation  !  I  think  I  hear  the 
hard-worked  and  too  closely  confined  pharmaceutist  exclaim, 
pray  what  time  have  I  for  recreation  ?  But  surely  there  are 
but  few,  if  any,  who  do  not  have  certain  periods  of  relaxation ; 
and  to  such  w'hat  study  is  capable  of  affording  so  much  that 
is  pleasing  and  invigorating  as  that  of  botany?  Who  is 
there  that  is  not  attracted  by  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  flower  ? 
And  if  the  mere  sight  of  a  beautiful  plant  is  thus  calculated 
to  excite  our  attention  and  to  please  our  senses,  how  much 
more  will  it  do  so  if  we  examine  its  marvellous  structure, 
study  its  functions,  learn  its  history,  and  ascertain  the  part 
it  plays  in  the  grand  scale  of  creation !  Is  not  such  a  pur¬ 
suit  eminently  calculated  to  prove  a  recreation  at  once  agree¬ 
able  and  purifying  to  our  natures?  And  such  a  study  is 
within  the  reach  of  us  all,  although  in  varying  degrees.  Thus 
the  pharmaceutist,  w^hose  business  is  fixed  even  in  the  densest 
parts  of  our  crow-ded  cities,  will  find  much  to  interest  him, 
for  it  has  been  truly  said  that,  however  much  the  sun  may 
be  obscured  from  your  abode,  still  some  forms  of  vegetable 
life  will  be  put  forth ;  and  though  by  comparison  the  rose  or 
the  lily  may  superlatively  excel  chickweed  or  groundsel,  yet 
there  is  no  plant,  however  insignificant,  however  common, 
which  has  not  its  own  peculiar  beauties  and  charms,  and 
w^hich  would  not  be  esteemed  as  a  marvel  of  design,  if  others 
more  beautiful  were  absent  from  the  comparison.^  But  the 
opportunities  afforded  to  the  pharmaceutist  will  be  increased 
a  hundredfold  when  residing  in  or  when  his  vacations  lead 
him  into  the  country,  ‘  for  the  study  of  botany  can  nowhere 
be  so  well  prosecuted  as  when  remote  from  cities  and  the 
busy  haunts  of  men.^  To  the  country  pharmaceutist,  there¬ 
fore,  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  its  study  as  a  recrea- 
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tion  are  more  manifest,  for  to  him  the  stores  of  nature  are 
fully  exposed,  for  in  no  season  of  the  year  will  be  be  unable 
to  y)ursue  it;  for  there  is  none  in  which  he  will  not  be  able 
to  tind  something  worthy  of  his  attention;  for  each  brings 
with  it  its  own  particular  plants.  Thus  in  the  winter  months 
and  early  spring  many  cr^^ptogamic  plants  are  in  full  maturity. 
As  the  spring  advances  he  will  find  plants  coming  into  flower 
of  exquisite  beauty  and  delicious  odour,  sweet  harbingers  of 
the  approaching  summer,^  as  well  as  others,  vt'hich  although 
frequently  insignificant  in  appearance,  yet  wnll  in  after  seasons 
yield  fruits  of  great  service  to  all.  As  the  summer  advances 
he  will  see  vegetation  in  all  its  luxuriance,  and  as  month 
succeeds  to  month  he  will  find  each  developing  its  respective 
beauties,  and  thus  affording  him  a  ceaseless  source  of  study 
and  gratification.  As  autumn  succeeds  to  summer  he  will 
see  again  new^  races  of  plants  springing  into  flower,  whilst  at 
the  same  time  those  of  the  preceding  seasons  have  now^  ma¬ 
tured  their  fruits,  w^hich  are  frequently  of  inestimable  value 
to  man.  No  season  of  the  year,  therefore,  is  without  its  in¬ 
terest  to  the  botanist.  He  who  takes  up  the  study  of  botany 
as  a  recreation  has  to  w\ait  for  no  particular  periods,  as  the 
J2th  of  August,  the  1st  of  September,  or  the  1st  of  October, 
to  pursue  it ;  but  he  will  find  that  each  month  brings  with  it 
its  ow  n  peculiar  pleasures. 

Whilst  the  pursuit  of  botany  may  be  thus  shown  to  be 
a  most  agreeable  recreation,  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  most 
healthful  one,  leading  us,  as  it  does,  into  the  fields  and  gardens 
to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  heaven,  removing  us  at  the  same 
time  from  all  those  contaminating  pursuits  which  weaken  the 
body  and  debase  the  mind,  giving,  also,  an  increased  interest 
to  our  w  alks  and  rides,  and  furnishing  us  with  a  series  of 
most  agreeable  associations.  What  associations  can  exceed 
in  interest  those  of  the  botanist,  who,  w-hen  in  turning  over  his 
collections  in  future  years,  and  referring  to  a  specimen,  the 
sight  immediately  recalls  to  him  the  time  and  place  in  which 
it  was  collected,  the  friend  who  then  accompanied  him,  pro¬ 
bably  the  very  subjects  upon  w^hich  they  were  conversing 
w’hen  that  specimen  was  collected?  and  his  thoughts  wdll 
then  especially  wander  to  that  friend,  his  many  good  quali¬ 
ties,  the  agreeable  hours  spent  in  his  company  ;  in  fact,  every¬ 
thing  of  interest  relating  to  him  will  pass  in  succession 
through  his  memory.  What  friendships  can  exceed  those 
thus  formed  by  kindred  spirits?  And  thus  wm  find  that 
the  friendships  of  naturalists  generally  last  throughout 
life. 

The  pursuit  of  botany  being  thus  shown  to  be  most  agree- 
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able  and  healthful,  it  can  but  be  of  essential  value  to  those 
who,  whether  in  the  decline  of  life,  or  when  the  powers  of 
the  mind  and  the  body  have  been  overworked  by  a  too  la¬ 
borious  professional  life,  require  an  entire  relaxation.  There 
is  no  one  that  can  appreciate  its  importance  as  a  healthful 
recreation  more  than  myself,  for  I  originally  commenced  the 
study  of  botany  as  a  recreation  and  for  the  pursuit  of  health, 
when  both  my  bodily  and  mental  powers  had  been  weakened 
by  a  too  laborious  application  to  in-door  pursuits.  By  its 
study  I  was  led  into  the  fields,  where  I  speedily  regained  my 
health,  and  at  the  same  time  formed  associations  and  friend¬ 
ships,  some  of  which  have  lasted  ever  since,  and  to  which  I 
look  back  as  among  the  brightest  in  my  life. 

The  study  of  botany  being  thus  eminently  calculated  to 
prove  an  agreeable  and  healthful  recreation  to  the  pharma¬ 
ceutist,  I  cannot  but  urge  upon  the  young  student  of  phar¬ 
macy  the  importance  of  its  study  during  his  pupilage,  in 
order  that  he  may  then  acquire  that  knowledge  of  its  details 
and  technicalities  which  wfill  enable  him  hereafter  to  pursue 
^nd  enjoy  it  as  a  recreation. 

“  Independently  of  the  value  of  botany  as  a  healthful  and 
agreeable  recreation,  there  is  an  innate  gratification,  a  pecu¬ 
liar  pleasure,  which  all  men  with  properly  regulated  minds 
must  feel  when  contemplating  and  studying  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  God’s  w^orks,  for  ^  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.’  Perhaps  there  is  no  study 
that  is  better  adapted  than  that  of  botany  for  such  a  purpose  ; 
for  the  objects  of  which  it  treats  are  constantly  before  us,  and 
their  study  is,  therefore,  within  the  reach  of  all.  We  can 
contemplate  their  beauty,  study  their  structure,  investigate 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  live,  grow^,  and  propa¬ 
gate  themselves ;  see  how  admirably  adapted  they  are  to  meet 
the  varying  conditions  under  which  they  are  placed,  and  learn 
the  mutual  interchanges  which  take  place  between  them  and 
the  inorganic  w’orld,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  animal  creation 
on  the  other.  None  but  those  of  the  most  depraved  minds 
could  derive  anything  from  such  a  study  as  this  but  that 
which  was  pure  and  lovely. 

‘^And,  lastly,  while  thus  dwelling  upon  the  advantages  and 
pleasures  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  botany,  I  must  not 
forget  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  its  influence  in  purifying  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  and  elevating  our  thoughts  from  the 
evidences  of  design  thus  brought  before  us  to  Him  who  de¬ 
signed  them  all.  When  w^e  regard  any  beautiful  object  or 
clever  design  of  human  origin,  do  not  our  thoughts  com¬ 
monly  wander  from  the  object  to  the  designer,  whom  we 
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shall  hereafter  think  of  as  one  to  be  admired  and  honoured  ? 
And  if  such  be  our  thoughts  in  thus  contemplating  the  works 
of  man_,  how  much  more  will  it  be  the  case  if  those  works  are 
of  Divine  origin  !  Thus  when  we  see  a  plant  with  its  won¬ 
derful  structure  and  exquisite  beauty,  learn  how  admirably 
it  is  adapted  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  placed,  and 
the  influence  it  exerts  in  creation,  what  man  is  there,  with  a 
properly  regulated  mind,  but  must  rise  from  such  a  study 
with  a  feeling  of  reverence  for  Him  who  designed  it  ?  and  he 
will  naturally  be  induced  to  ask,  whether  He,  who  thus 
formed  the  plants  of  the  fields,  and  enabled  them  to  perform 
such  an  important  part  in  the  universe  will  be  unmindful  of 
him — His  noblest  work — a  being  endowed  with  a  soul,  and 
adapted  for  a  higher  state  of  existence  ?  With  such  thoughts, 
could  he  do  otherwise  than  endeavour  to  discharge  his  duties 
in  this  w'orld,  that  he  might  look  forward  wdth  full  assurance 
to  a  brighter  and  a  happier  existence  hereafter/^ 
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Messrs.  Faivre  and  Dupre  have  recently  examined  the 
gases  found  in  the  mulberry  and  vine,  the  parts  which  con¬ 
tain  them,  and  the  changes  produced  in  them  by  the  process 
of  growth  and  development.  They  have  arrived  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclusions  : — 1.  The  presence  of  gases  in  the  interior 
of  the  root  of  the  stem,  and  of  the  branches  in  the  mulberry 
and  vine,  is  a  normal  and  constant  fact.  2.  The  composition 
of  these  gases  changes  with  the  epochs  of  vegetation. 
3.  During  the  period  of  inactivity,  carbonic  acid  is  in  very 
small  proportion,  and  is  scarcely  appreciable.  Oxygen  is 
present  to  the  same  extent  as  in  atmospheric  air.  During  the 
phase  of  activity  the  contrary  takes  place,  and  the  changes 
are  more  marked  in  proportion  as  the  vegetation  is  more 
energetic ;  with  the  progress  of  vegetation,  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  diminishes.  4.  In  the  roots,  during  the  epoch  of 
vegetation,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  not  so  great,  while  that 
of  carbonic  acid  is  greater  than  in  the  branches  examined 
under  the  same  circumstances.  5.  In  the  branches,  as  in  the 
roots,  there  is  an  inverse  relation  between  the  oxygen  and  the 
carbonic  acid ;  by  adding  to  the  normal  oxygen  that  disen¬ 
gaged  under  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  we  obtain  a  number 
which  is  scarcely  above  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air. 
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6.  In  the  mulberry  and  the  vine,  injections  do  not  penetrate 
the  pith  or  the  bark,  whether  in  the  branches  or  roots.  The 
ligneous  layers  are  alone  permeable  to  mercury.  The  more 
the  formation  of  vessels  increases,  the  easier  and  more  com¬ 
plete  are  the  injections.  The  injections  are  fuller  in  the 
roots  than  in  the  branches;  they  are  also  more  in  the  branches 
than  in  the  young  herbaceous  shoots.  In  the  old  stems  of 
the  mulberry,  the  central  layers  cease  to  be  permeable. 

7.  Microscopic  examination  proves  that  the  injection  specially 
penetrates  the  pitted  and  reticulated  vessels,  and  also  the 
spiral  vessels  in  the  young  herbaceous  shoots.  8.  The  pitted 
vessels  show  distinctly  the  mercury  in  the  areolae,  as  if  in  so 
many  little  pouches  formed  by  thin  portions  of  the  wall;  the 
same  observations  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  reticu¬ 
lated  vessels.  9.  The  contents  of  the  vessels  expelled  by  the 
mercury  are  variable.  Sometimes  gas  only  is  sent  out:  this 
is  the  case  in  winter  and  after  dry  weather.  Sometimes  the 
gas  is  mixed  with  sap,  which  is  more  or  less  abundant 
according  to  the  epoch  of  vegetation  and  external  temperature. 
These  two  latter  conditions  regulate,  in  a  certain  degree,  the 
contents  of  the  vessels.  10.  The  contents  are  so  variable 
that  in  plants  the  root-vessels  of  which  contain  gases  and 
sap,  the  stem-vessels  contain  only  gases,  or  inversely.  11.  The 
presence  in  the  vessels  of  animals  of  oxygen  and  carbonic 
acid  mixed  with  the  blood,  constitutes  one  of  the  best 
established  facts  in  animal  physiology :  the  presence  of  the 
same  gases  mixed  with  the  sap  in  the  vessels  of  plants,  and 
the  modifications  which  they  there  undergo,  seem  to  establish 
an  interesting  correspondence  between  these  two  kingdoms. 
— Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh. 
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The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  the  Queen’s  Hotel,  Leeds,  on 
Friday,  the  24th  of  January. 

The  President,  Mr.  Charles  Seeker,  in  the  chair. 

There  were  also  present : — Mr.  William  Field,  jun..  President 
R.C.V.S.,  London  ;  Professor  Williams  and  Dr.  Dalzell,  of  the 
Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh ;  Mr.  Dawson,  14th  Hussars  ;  Mr. 
Owles,  6th  Dragoons ;  Messrs.  T.  Greaves  and  P.  Taylor,  Manches¬ 
ter;  A.  Lawson,  Bolton;  Howell,  Rochdale;  Mc^aggart,  Halifax; 
Carter  and  Walker,  Bradford ;  Naylor  and  Fallding,  Wakefield ; 
Kirk,  Huddersfield;  Patterson,  Dewsbury;  Schofield,  Pontefract; 
Anderton,  Skipton  ;  Pratt,  Masham  ;  Edmundson  Harmby ;  G.  Smith, 
Darton ;  Nicholson,  Womersley  ;  Bale,  Otley ;  Taylor,  Wetherby; 
James  Freeman,  Hull;  Joseph  Freeman,  Keyingharn ;  E.  C.  Dray, 
Cuthbert,  Broughton,  and  Fearnley,  Leeds. 

Letters  of  apology  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Messrs. 
W.  Elam,  Brighouse ;  Lord,  Halifax ;  Thomas  Seeker,  Ripon ; 
John  Freeman,  Hull;  Horne  and  B.  Smith,  Barnsley;  and  Fryer, 
FJeetham. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Professor  Williams  protested  against  the  motion  which  was 
passed  relative  to  the  Scotch  charter,  as  due  notice  of  the  intended 
motion  had  not  been  sent  to  all  the  members. 

Mr.  Broughton  proposed  and  Mr.  Bray  seconded  the  election  of 
Mr.  Peter  Walker,  of  Bradford,  as  a  member  of  the  Society. 
Carried. 

Mr.  George  Bourdass,  of  Bridlington,  was  nominated  as  a 
member. 

Mr.  Dray  moved  and  Mr.  Nicholson  seconded  the  alteration  of 
Rule  3,  as  follows  ; 

That  instead  of  the  annual  subscription  being  21s.,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  the  subscription  for  the  first  year  be  2U.,  and  afterwards 
the  annual  subscription  to  be  10s.  6t^.,  due  January  1st.” — 
Carried. 

Mr.  Greaves  moved,  and  Mr.  Kirh  seconded — ■ 

“That  a  donation  from  the  Society’s  funds  be  given  to  the  Fund 
of  the  National  Veterinary  Benevolent  Society.” 

Mr.  Bray  much  regretted  being  compelled  to  differ  with  Mr, 
Greaves  upon  this  motion ;  and  whilst  fully  recognising  Mr. 
Greaves’  excellent  motives,  he  contended  that  the  funds  of  the 
Society  were  not  available  for  the  purpose,  and  concluded  by  moving 
an  amendment,  “That  no  donation  be  granted.” — The  amendment, 
being  duly  seconded,  was  carried. 

Mr.  Naylor  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  meeting  he  should  move 
that  a  grant  of  the  Society’s  funds  be  made  to  alleviate  the  wants  of 
the  two  daughters  of  a  deceased  member  of  the  College. 
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Mr.  Dray  ruoved  and  Mr.  Naylor  seconded  the  election  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Williams  as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society. — Carried. 

The  Professor  replied,  thanking  the  members  for  the  honour  con¬ 
ferred  on  him,  and  stating  he  felt  that  the  fact  of  his  being  the  first 
honorary  member  elected  by  this  society  was  a  great  compliment 
indeed  paid  to  him. 

The  President  then  delivered  the  inaugural  address,  in  which 
he  stated  how  deeply  he  felt  the  responsibility  attached  to  the 
honorable  position  of  being  elected  to  preside  over  the  Society 
during  the  current  year,  and  his  determination  to  use  his  most 
strenuous  and  vigorous  efforts  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  his  office  in 
the  same  exemplary  manner  that  his  predecessors  had  done.  He 
paid  a  just  tribute  of  praise  to  the  former  Presidents  for  their  un¬ 
tiring  zeal  and  assiduity  in  conducting  the  general  business  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  welfare  of  the  Society  ;  thus  aiding  to  advance  the  best 
interests  of  the  profession  at  large.  He  strongly  recommended 
veterinary  surgeons  to  observe  a  strict  gentlemanly  bearing  towards 
each  other,  as  well  as  to  all  persons  with  whom  they  mixed,  as 
thereby  they  would  gain  respect  in  the  eyes  of  their  fellow-men,  and 
raise  the  status  of  our  vocation.  He  also  hoped  and  believed  that 
he  should  have  the  mutual  forbearance,  as  well  as  the  cordial  co¬ 
operation  of  every  member  of  the  Society ;  whilst  he  endeavoured 
faithfully  to  discharge  his  official  duties  he  trusted  in  an  efficient  and 
satisfactory  manner. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  address  was  carried  with 
applause. 

The  company  then  adjourned  to  a  sumptuous  dinner.  The  usual 
loyal  toasts  were  drunk  with  enthusiasm,  and  then  followed  several 
toasts  of  a  professional  character,  which  were  fully  descanted  upon 
by  the  various  gentlemen  who  spoke  in  connection  with  the  various 
subjects.  The  evening  was  spent  in  a  most  agreeable  manner,  and 
all  departed  home,  having  fully  enjoyed  the  “  feast  of  reason  and 
the  flow  of  soul.” 

The  next  meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held  at  Barnsley,  in  April, 
when  Mr.  P.  Walker,  of  Bradford,  will  introduce  a  paper  for  discussion. 

"Wm.  Broughton,  Hon.  Sec. 
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The  regular  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the  Grey¬ 
hound  Hotel,  Bristol,  on  Friday,  the  7th  of  February,  when  the  fol¬ 
lowing  gentlemen  were  present ; 

Mr.  T.  D.  Gregory,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  T.  D.  Broad 
occupied  the  vice-chair. 

Mr.  J.  Cornelius,  Mr.  Bibby,  Mr.  J.  James,  Mr.  Sydney  James, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Broad,  Mr.  C.  W.  Gregory,  Mr.  House,  Mr.  Blake,  Mr. 
Evans,  Mr.  Dring,  Mr.  Bland,  and  R.  H.  Dyer,  the  Hon.  Sec. 
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The  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  at  Bideford  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  President  made  some  observations  respecting  the  movement 
which  has  taken  place  in  reference  to  a  Scotch  charter.  He  re¬ 
minded  the  members  that  a  resolution  was  passed  at  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  to  the  effect  that  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  were  about  to  deal  with  the  question,  and  that  it  should 
be  left  in  their  hands. 

Several  members  advocated  the  presentation  of  a  memorial  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  which  was  agreed  to  after  some  discussion,  the 
Secretary  being  instructed  to  draw  up  a  petition,  which  will  be  duly 
signed  and  forwarded  at  an  early  date.  The  former  resolution  was, 
therefore,  rescinded,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Broad,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Bring. 

It  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  members  that  Mr.  Broad  should 
make  known  the  feelings  of  the  meeting  when  sitting  in  Council  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 

Mr.  Bland  handed  in  the  following  resolution  : 

“  That  a  memorial  be  presented  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  the 
West  of  England  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  to  the  effect  that 
no  charter  be  granted  to  Scotland ;  and  that  the  charter  already 
granted  to  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  shall  be  the 
only  charter  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Gregory  seconded  the  motion,  and  it  passed 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Bland  also  gave  notice  of  the  following  motion — “  That  the 
by-laws  be  revised  and  corrected  at  the  next  meeting.’’ 

Messrs.  John  Evans,  of  Wells ;  Pring,  of  Bristol;  and  Sydney 
James,  of  Erome,  were  elected  members. 

Mr.  Strange,  of  Bath,  was  invited  to  exhibit  a  dumb  jockey, 
which  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  for  some  years.  It  is 
very  much  like  the  Surfaix  cavalier,”  invented  by  Madame  Isa¬ 
belle.  The  differences  are  few  and  unimportant.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  some  merit  in  it,  and  its  cheapness  will  recommend  it  to 
persons  breaking  their  own  colts. 

Mr.  Dring’s  paper  was  then  read  by  the  author.  It  proved  to  be 
on  ‘‘Homoeopathy,”  although  the  title  given  to  it  is  “The  Progress 
of  Medicine.”  Mr.  T.  D.  Broad,  Mr.C.  W.  Gregory,  Mr.  Cornelius, 
Mr.  Bland,  Mr.  James  Broad,  the  President,  and  the  Secretary, 
severally  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed.  The  essay, 
not  referring  in  an  especial  manner  to  our  patients,  did  not  awaken 
that  amount  of  interest  it  would  otherwise  have  done.  It,  however, 
brought  out  one  important  fact,  which  is  that  homoeopathists  do  not 
pledge  themselves  always  to  the  use  of  infinitesimal  doses  of  medi¬ 
cine  ;  indeed,  some  go  so  far  as  to  recommend  substantial  doses  of 
tincture  of  opium  to  be  given,  and  also  of  other  drugs. 

The  President  was  anxious  to  make  it  understood  that  the 
members  assembled  did  not  hold  the  opinions  of  the  author  of  the 
essay. 
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A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Bring  for  his  paper. 

Those  present  afterwards  sat  down  to  a  substantial  dinner  at  the 
hotel,  after  which  the  usual  loyal  and  professional  toasts  were  given 

and  duly  responded  to. 

The  members  retired  before  8  o’clock. 

R.  H.  Dyer,  Hon.  Sec. 
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The  seventeenth  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was 
held  at  Mr.  Donald’s,  Crown  and  Thistle  Hotel,  on  Friday,  January 
24th,  1868,  at  2  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  members  present  were : — Messrs.  C.  Hunting  (President), 
R,  Bryden,  John  Meikle,  A.  Mann,  jun.,  C.  Stephenson,  D.  Dud¬ 
geon,  Thomas  Plews,  Matthew  Hedley,  John  Gofton,  Robert  Hall, 
and  the  Hon.  Sec. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Letters  were  read  by  the  Hon.  Sec.  from  Professor  Armatage  and 
Messrs.  Foreman,  Blackhill,  Peele,  Hartlepool;  and  Marshall, 
Glanton,  regretting  their  inability  to  attend. 

The  Treasurer  read  his  annual  report,  and  stated  the  funds  of  the 
Association  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition. 

The  President  then  read  his  inaugural  address,  which  was  well 
received,  and  followed  by  a  spirited  discussion,  in  which  many  of 
the  members  took  part. 

Mr.  Dudgeon  proposed  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President 
for  his  very  able  address.  Seconded  by  Mr.  Plews,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr. Gofton,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Hedley^ 

“That  the  President’s  address  be  sent  for  insertion  in  the 
Veterinarian. — Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  R.  Hall  consented  to  read  a  paper  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  members  and  a  few  friends  afterwards  sat  down  to  a  sump¬ 
tuous  repast  provided  by  Mr.  Donald,  and  spent  a  very  pleasant 
evening. 

Henry  Hunter,  Hon.  Sec. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

By  Mr.  C.  Hunting,  President  of  the  North  of  England  Veterinary 

Medical  Association. 

Gentlemen, — Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  great  and  im¬ 
portant  events  to  the  veterinary  profession  have  arisen.  Foremost 
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amongst  these  stands  the  cattle  plague  question,  which  has  done 
more  than  anything  else  during  our  past  history  to  bring  the  pro¬ 
fession  before  the  notice  of  the  whole  country.  All  its  proceedings 
in  regard  to  that  subject  during  the  last  three  years  have  been  freely 
discussed  and  criticised  by  the  press ;  and  although  we  were  un¬ 
sparingly  handled  at  first  by  a  large  portion  of  the  “fourth  estate,” 
yet,  in  the  end,  most,  if  not  all,  have  done  us  the  justice  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  had  the  advice  of  the  profession  been  acted  upon,  many 
millions  of  money  would  have  been  saved  to  the  country,  and  an 
incalculable  amount  of  inconvenience  to  the  general  public  pre¬ 
vented.  We  have  reason,  therefore,  I  think,  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  position  taken  by  us  in  this  great  and  perplexing  question.  In¬ 
finitely  more  so  than  the  members  of  the  medical  profession,  who,  as 
a  body,  took  the  most  shallow  views,  offered  the  most  ridiculous 
advice,  promulgated  old  exploded  theories  as  new,  and  acted  upon 
them  as  sensible  men  would  have  done  upon  facts  proven,  gulled 
the  whole  country  into  a  month’s  inactivity  by  which  300,000  to 
400,000  head  of  cattle  were  lost,  and  mulcted  the  poor  farmers  out 
of  from  £30,000  to  £40,000  in  fees  by  performing  nonsensical  opera¬ 
tions  upon  the  poor  bovine  race.  We  have  reason  to  feel  thankful 
that  no  such  gross  blunder  was  made  by  the  veterinary  profession. 

No  member  in  our  ranks  can  feel  more  grateful  to  the  sister  pro¬ 
fession  of  medicine  than  I  do  for  the  liberal  hand  she  has  in  past 
years  held  out  to  us.  The  most  honorable  names  upon  her  lists  are 
those  who  have  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
veterinary  science.  Cooper  and  Liston,  Sharpey  and  Bigbie,  are 
names  which  can  never  be  mentioned  by  us  but  with  respect  and 
esteem;  but  the  spiteful  nonsense  contained  in  letters  of  M.D.’s, 
“  culled”  during  twelve  months  from  the  Times,  shows  very  clearly 
how  slightly  we  are  valued  by  the  majority  of  the  “faculty;”  and  if 
we  intend  to  keep  our  ground,  we  must  lose  no  time  in  making 
much  more  progress  than  we  have  done  of  late. 

In  two  important  points  the  cattle  plague  has  been  of  the  greatest 
possible  advantage  to  us,  and  it  has  accomplished  what  a  no  less 
calamity  would  have  done,  viz.,  settled  the  question  of  the  value  of 
restrictive  laws  in  preventing  the  spread  of  two  diseases,  which  for 
years  were  the  dread  of  the  agriculturists  and  dairymen,  viz.,  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  and  epizootic  aptha.  For  the  last  fifteen  years,  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  abounding  in  dairy  cows,  from  the  “Tees  to  the  Wear,”  fully 
twenty-five  miles  in  extent,  I  believe  neither  of  these  diseases  has 
ever  been  absent;  and  I  am  convinced  that  100  animals  have  died 
from  “lung-disease”  for  every  one  of  cattle  plague  in  that  district, 
notwithstanding  that  the  latter  disease  broke  out  in  not  less  than 
twelve  different  centres.  The  losses  of  the  dairymen  were  little  less 
from  the  “  foot-and-mouth  disease”  than  from  “  lung-disease.”  In 
the  latter  they  lost  the  animals,  in  the  former  they  lost  the  milk  and 
the  flesh — nearly  equal  to  the  value  of  the  cow.  Well,  how  has  it 
fared  in  this  wide  district  under  restrictive  laws  ?  Why,  I  may  tell 
you  that  during  the  years  1866  and  1867  I  have  never  seen  or  heard 
of  a  case,  and  we  have  a  great  many  of  the  largest  dairies  under 
VOL.  XLI.  14 
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contract,  so  that  we  should  be  certain  to  know  if  they  existed.  I 
have  given  you  the  result  of  my  own  experience  in  the  value  of  pre¬ 
ventive  measures  in  a  purely  agricultural  and  'mining  district ;  and 
I  find  from 'close  inquiry  that  equally  beneficial  results  have  fol¬ 
lowed  in  our  large  towns,  and  in  none  is  it  more  clearly  seen  than 
in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  From  our  professional  friends  in  this 
town  I  learn  that  they  have  been  quite  clear  of  these  diseases,  and 
in  reading  the^correspondence  of  Messrs.  Wilkinson,  Stephenson,  and 
others,  on  the  ‘‘Cowkeepers’  Fund,”  I  observe  that  the  number  of 
skins,  from  animals  dying  of  cattle  plague  since  the  outbreak  in 
1865  was  472,  or  equal  to  half  the  losses  of  one  dairyman  in  this 
town  from  lung-disease.  Mr.  Race  told  me,  in  1865,  when  experi¬ 
menting  on  some  of  his  animals,  that  he  had  lost  upwards  of  900 
cows  from  pleuro-pneumonia,  since  the  outbreak  of  that  disease 
in  1842 :  yet  his  byers  were  as  well  arranged,  as  well  as  ventilated 
and  kept  as  clean  as  any  I  ever  saw. 

I  have  dwelt  long,  but  I  trust  not  too  long,  upon  this  important 
subject.  I  have  done  so  for  two  reasons — first,  because  it  is  a  question 
that  cannot  be  left  where  it  is  ;  for  if  the  veterinary  profession  does 
not  take  action  on  such  a  subject  somebody  else  will,  and  we  shall 
be  placed  where  all  idlers  invariably  are — at  the  bottom  of  the  class. 
Secondly,  because  I  am  pleased  that  there  was  owe  man  in  the  country 
who  for  years  wrote  and  taught  precisely  what  the  cattle  plague  has 
proved,  and  that  man  a  professor  of  veterinary  medicine,  whose  doc¬ 
trines  were  scouted  by  a  clique  of  ignorant  farmers,  butchers,  and 
salesmen,  and,  shall  I  say  it,  by  members  of  our  own  profession, 
who  ought  to  have  been  above  such  dirty”  proceedings. 

The  next  question  of  importance  is  that  of  veterinary  education” 
— a  subject  I  should  gladly  pass  over  if  I  could,  because  I  feel  how 
very  inadequate  I  am  to  grasp  this  vital  question  in  so  broad  and 
comprehensive  a  manner  as  it  should  be,  and  as  it  must  he  shortly, 
or  it  will  prove  the  rock  that  will  shatter  our  vessel  into  many 
pieces.  But  however  difficult  the  subject,  and  incompetent  I  may 
feel  myself  to  discuss  it,  I  feel  strongly  that  such  meetings  as  the 
present  are  the  legitimate  spheres  where  veterinary  politics  should 
be  discussed,  and  are  the  only  places  whence  the  real  feelings  of  the 
great  majority  of  our  profession  can  be  obtained.  I  believe  the  dis¬ 
graceful  manner  in  which  young  men  are  sent  out  from  our  col¬ 
leges  into  the  provinces  to  practise  the  veterinary  art  is  the  great 
stumbling-block  of  the  profession — a  parallel  case  to  which  cannot 
be  found  in  any  other  profession  or  trade  in  the  kingdom.  What  is 
it  our  schools  are  doing  ?  Why,  they  pretend  to  teach  our  young 
men  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  them  competent  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons,  whilst  they  themselves  know  that  it  is  practicably  impossible. 
No  man,  however  industrious  or  earnest  he  is,  can  render  himself 
fit  to  practice  the  veterinary  art,  at  any  of  the  teaching  schools  in 
Britain,  in  the  time  usually  passed  at  College.  I  doubt  if  there  is 
one  third  of  the  total  number  of  students  granted  the  diploma  of 
the  corporate  body  who  are  really  efficient  men,  or  who  are  prac¬ 
tically  acquainted  with  the  science.  Very  many  of  them  never  per- 
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formed  an  operation  on  either  horse,  ox,  or  dog,  in  their  lives,  and 
not  a  few  have  never  treated  a  case  of  disease.  How  is  it  possible 
that  those  who  have  never  been  in  practice,  or  with  a  professional 
man,  can  have  experience?  At  College  they  have  no  opportunity  of 
either  performing  operations  or  treating  cases.  They  have  to  gather 
this  afterwards  at  the  expense  of  their  clients.  Often  they  have 
been  told  they  are  competent  to  practice,  and  the  result  of  this  de¬ 
ception  is  ruin  to  a  great  number  of  young  veterinarians,  and  thus 
the  profession  is  depreciated  by  the  public.  In  this  practical  age 
it  cannot  be  otherwise,  when  every  man  is  measured  and  weighed  by 
what  he  does,  more  than  by  what  he  says.  This  system  cannot  go 
on.  So  long  as  it  is  a  fact  that  young  men  from  every  class  of 
society  can  enter  our  teaching  schools,  and  after  two  sessions  of 

reading  up”  the  theories  of  the  day,  and  dissecting  half  a  dozen 
subjects,  are  allowed  to  present  themselves  before  our  examiners 
without  a  tittle  of  evidence  that  they  have  treated  a  single  case  of 
disease  or  performed  even  the  most  simple  operation,  and  then  can 
obtain  a  diploma  by  standing  the  test  of  one  hour’s  verbal  answer¬ 
ing — so  long  as  this  course  is  pursued  we  shall  never  make  any 
marked  progress  in  the  estimation  of  the  public.  Most  of  us  start 
with  a  lie  in  our  mouths.  We  get  a  piece  of  parchment  which  tells 
us  and  the  people  whom  we  serve  a  gross  untruth.  A  young  man 
who  has  never  seen  a  week’s  practice  in  his  life,  who  is  such  a 
novice  in  all  relating  to  horses  that  his  manner  of  approaching  one 
is  a  subject  of  amusement  to  the  groom,  goes  into  practice  ;  the 
certain  consequence  is  a  lowering  of  himself  and  his  profession  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public.  All  are  agreed  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
a  man  to  thoroughly  learn  his  profession  at  College.  If  he  is  not 
compelled  to  go  with  a  practitioner,  where  is  he  to  learn  it  ?  Why, 
he  has  to  get  it  where  I  have  already  told  you,  and  in  so  doing  he 
too  frequently  disgraces  himself  and  the  profession  to  which  he 
belongs. 

Being  one  of  those  who  believe  that  this  state  of  things  is  any¬ 
thing  but  creditable,  and  if  not  soon  altered  will  bring  us  into 
contempt  among  ordinary  educated  people,  I  have  thought  this  a 
fitting  opportunity  to  bring  the  matter  before  you,  especially  as  the 
important  question  of  education  is  now  occupying  the  minds  of 
most  men,  not  only  scholastic  but  technical ;  and  we  may  rest 
assured  that  this  great  and  vital  question  will  end  only  in  one  way, 
viz.,  in  the  education  of  the  whole  nation  ;  and  when  this  shall  come 
to  pass,  as  it  will  within  the  next  twenty  years,  woe  be  to  the  man 
who  cannot  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  him,  or  ought  to  be 
in  him. 

In  thus  laying  my  mind  open  to  you,  I  do  not  forget  that  I  am 
treading  on  very  debatable  ground,  and  that  it  is  very  much  easier  to 
pull  down  a  faulty  structure  than  to  build  up  a  better ;  and  from  the 
present  relative  position  of  our  teaching  schools  to  the  body  corpo¬ 
rate  and  to  each  other,  no  better  building  can  be  erected  without 
a  very  large  amount  of  forbearance,  real  earnestness,  and  an  anxious 
desire  for  the  advancement  and  future  well-being  of  our  profession. 
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Both  the  teachers  of  our  schools  and  the  Council  of  the  corporate 
body,  if  any  good  is  to  be  done,  must  work  together  in  harmony  ;  and 
whatever  restrictions  are  put  upon  one  school  must  be  placed  upon 
all,  which  can  only  be  done  effectually  by  mutual  consent ;  and  if 
either  be  more  anxious  to  stick  to  dignity,  prejudice,  bigotry,  or  any 
other  non-essential,  more  than  its  just  rights,  then  it  will  be  for  the 
members  of  such  .  associations  as  the  one  I  have  the  honour  to 
address  to  use  their  influence,  wisely  and  justly,  and  to  try  to  remove 
these  and  all  other  obstacles  which  retard  the  true  interest  and 
legitimate  advancement  of  the  veterinary  profession. 

In  conclusion  I  shall  briefly  give  you  a  rough  sketch  of  what  I 
should  consider  the  least  that  should  be  done  by  way  of  testing 
those  who  are  competent  and  who  are  not : 

First.  Before  entering  a  veterinary  school  every  one  should  be 
subjected  to  an  examination  as  to  his  educational  attainments,  the 
subjects  for  such  examination  to  be  fixed  upon  by  a  committee 
chosen  by  the  profession  at  the  annual  meeting,  consisting  of  the 
Principals  of  all  the  duly  authorised  schools,  and  the  President  and 
Council  of  the  body  corporate ;  such  examinations  to  cost  only  one 
guinea  to  the  student. 

Second.  All  candidates  should  be  compelled  to  produce  certifi¬ 
cates  of  having  attended  three  full  sessions  at  one  of  the  duly 
authorised  veterinary  schools,  and  also  certificates  of  having  been  in 
active  practice  with  a  properly  qualified  man  for  at  least  fifteen 
months  previous  to  going  up  for  his  final  examination  for  the 
Diploma ;  this  would  be  so  far  better  than  an  apprenticeship,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  would  enable  a  student  to  go  during  each  summer  with 
two  or  three  different  qualified  practitioners  to  gain  his  certificates 
of  ‘‘practical  knowledge,”’  and  would  ensure  the  public  against  an 
incompetent  man  being  palmed  upon  them  ;  and  it  would  also  be  a 
great  means  of  preventing  the  miserable  failures  of  so  many  of  our 
young  men  when  entering  an  active  professional  life. 

Third.  The  examination  for  the  diploma  should  be  very  much 
extended,  and  be  both  written  and  verbal,  and  should  be  divided 
into  two  parts.  After  the  end  of  the  second  session,  two  years’ 
students  should  be  examined  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  at  the 
final  examination,  at  the  end  of  the  third  session,  only  in  chemistry, 
pathology,  and  botany ;  and  this  should  consist  of  four  hours’ 
written  and  two  hours’  verbal  examination. 

Fourth.  I  would  also  introduce  a  class  of  “fellowships,”  to  which 
should  be  attached  certain  privileges,  say,  £/25  a  year  for  two  years. 
The  examinations  for  these  should  be  very  high,  embracing  com¬ 
parative  anatomy  and  physiology,  comparative  pathology,  micro¬ 
scopy,  botany,  analytical  chemistry,  and  hygiene,  and  should  be 
both  written  and  verbal. 

Such  is  a  rough  outline  of  what  we  should  consider  are  some  of 
the  real  wants  of  our  profession.  I  would  not  make  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  examination  of  a  very  high  standard,  because  it  would  shut 
out  many  good  men  ;  but  I  would  have  no  mistake  as  to  the  final 
examination.  No  idler,  no  dissolute,  no  sentimental  student,  who 
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had  wasted  the  half  of  his  time,  both  at  College  and  in  practice, 
either  in  frivolity  or  dissipation,  should  have  the  shadow  of  a  chance 
of  passing  the  ordeal  to  which  I  would  subject  him  for  his  diploma. 
The  longer  and  more  searching  the  examination  is,  the  better  for 
good  men ;  yes,  and  for  middling  ones  too ;  it  is  only  the  use¬ 
less  hypocrites  that  would  fear  the  honest  test,  and  the  sooner  these 
are  weeded  out  the  better  for  the  profession,  and  the  better,  too,  for 
the  country  at  large. 

Looking  at  the  veterinary  profession  in  an  abstract  point  of  view, 
there  is  no  more  difficult,  no  more  complicated,  no  more  important, 
no  more  useful  science  in  the  land ;  and  it  is  most  important  that 
the  fact  should  be  known,  that  it  does  require  a  good  education, 
and  a  full  average  share  of  common  sense,  and  long  experience,  to 
make  a  man  a  competent  veterinarian ;  and  until  this  is  known 
by  the  nation  we  shalk< never  gain  the  national  confidence  and 
esteem.  ■) 
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In  the  Court  for  the  consideration  of  Crown  cases  reserved,  the 
following  cases  have  been  heard  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Cockburn,  Justices  Keating,  Shee,  and  Smith,  and  Mr.  Baron 
Pigott : 

THE  QUEEN  V.  BULLOCK. 

The  prisoner  was  tried  and  convicted  at  the  Gloucester  general 
quarter  sessions  for  maliciously  and  feloniously  wounding  a  gelding, 
the  property  of  James  Rickets.  The  prisoner  was  sent  by  his 
master  with  a  horse  and  cart  to  fetch  stone  from  a  distant  field,  and 
wdien  he  returned  the  horse’s  tongue  was  protruding  seven  or  eight 
inches,  and  he  was  unable  to  draw  it  back  into  his  mouth.  The 
veterinary  surgeon  who  examined  the  horse  the  following  day, 
proved  that  he  found  the  root  and  lower  part  of  the  tongue  much 
lacerated,  and  the  mouth  torn  and  clogged  with  clotted  blood;  the 
injury,  he  thought,  might  have  been  done  by  a  violent  pull  of  the 
tongue  on  one  side.  Five  inches  of  the  tongue  had  to  be  amputated, 
and  the  horse  was  likely  to  recover.  The  prisoner’s  statement  was 
that  the  horse  bit  at  him,  and  he  did  it  in  a  passion.  There  was  no 
evidence  to  show  that  any  instrument  beyond  the  hands  had  been 
used.  The  prisoner’s  counsel  contended  that  no  instrument  having 
been  proved  to  be  used  in  inflicting  the  injury,  the  prisoner  could 
not  be  convicted  under  the  24th  and  2oth  Vic.,  chap.  97,  sec.  40. 
For  the  prosecution  it  was  urged  that  under  the  statute  it  was  not 
necessary  to  show  that  the  injury  had  been  caused  by  any  instru¬ 
ment  other  than  the  hand  or  hands  of  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner 
being  found  guilty,  the  chairman  respited  judgment,  and  reserved 
the  point  for  the  consideration  of  this  Court,  viz.,  whether  the  pri- 
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soner  was  properly  convicted  of  wounding,  there  being  no  evidence 
to  show  that  he  used  any  instrument  other  than  his  hand  or  hands. 
The  Court  confirmed  the  conviction. 

THE  QUEEN  V.  ROBERT  NUCKEORD. 

The  prisoner  was  indicted  at  the  Warwick  sessions  for  stealing 
fowls.  A  constable  met  the  prisoner  on  the  road  about  one  in  the 
morning.  He  threw  down  four  dead  fowls,  which  were  warm  and 
bleeding.  He  then  ran  away,  but  was  traced  through  the  snow  to 
his  house,  where  he  was  found  undressed,  and  his  wet  clothes  hang¬ 
ing  near  the  fire.  The  prosecutor  believed,  from  the  appearance  and 
breed  of  the  fowls,  that  they  were  his  ;  but  as  he  had  a  great  number 
of  fowls  he  could  not  say  whether  any  were  missing.  There  were 
feathers  on  the  prisoner’s  clothes,  a  mark  of  wet  fowl-dung  on  the 
knee  of  his  cord  trousers,  and  marks  of  cobwebs  on  his  hat.  It 
was  submitted,  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  on  the  trial,  that  there 
was  no  evidence  A^ia-t  a  larceny  had  been  committed ;  there  was  no 
evidence  that  the  prosecutor  had  lost  any  fowls ;  there  must  be  some 
evidence  that  fowls  had  been  stolen.  These  questions  were  left  for 
this  Court. 

The  Chief  Justice  said,  supposing  a  man  was  seen  going  away 
from  a  barn  where  there  was  a  quantity  of  corn,  and  the  man  had  a 
sack  of  corn  on  his  back,  could  it  be  said,  because  the  prosecutor 
could  not  state  that  he  had  lost  any  corn,  and  could  not  swear  to 
the  identity  of  the  corn,  that  the  man  could  not  be  convicted  of 
stealing  the  corn? — Conviction  affirmed. 


MAHLBOROUGH  STREET. 

.  TRICKS  OF  HORSEDEALERS. 

Henry  Foreman  and  John  Hibbert,  general  dealers,  of  York  Street, 
London  Road,  were  charged  with  obtaining  the  sum  of  £5  from  Mr. 
Wilson,  cab  and  omnibus  proprietor,  of  Carlisle  Street,  Westminster 
Road,  by  means  of  fraud. 

Mr.  Abrams  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  by  whom  the  prosecution  was  insti¬ 
tuted;'  Mr.  Edward  Lewis,  of  Great  Marlborough  Street,  appeared 
for  the  prisoners. 

The  charge  against  the  the  prisoners  was  one  of  a  very  curious 
character.  They  became  possessed  of  a  horse  which  they  told  Mr. 
Wilson  they  had  brought  up  from  Reading.  After  some  parley  the 
horse  was  tried,  and  the  result  being  satisfactory,  £5  was  paid  for  the 
animal.  After  the  lapse  of  a  short  time  it  was  found  that  the  horse 
was  lame,  and  on  an  examination  being  made  by  a  veterinary  sur¬ 
geon  it  was  discovered  that  a  hard  substance  had  been  inserted  in 
the  hoof  of  one  foot,  in  order  to  hide  permanent  lameness  in  another. 
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An  examination  of  the  shoes  proved  conclusively  that  the  animal 
could  not  have  been  driven  from  Beading;  and  Mr.  Wilson  havin'^ 
laid  the  facts  before  the  Royal  Society,  the  prosecution,  which  was 

for  cruelty  to  the  horse  as  well  as  fraud  upon  the  purchaser,  was 
instituted. 

Both  men  were  committed  for  trial,  but  bail  allowed. 


AEMY  APPOINTMENTS. 

War  OrriCE  {Gazette). 

To  be  Staff  Veterinary  Surgeons,  India. — Veterinary  Surgeon, 
First  Class,  R,  J.  G.  Hurford,  late  of  the  7th  Dragoon  Guards,  Prin¬ 
cipal  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  Bengal;  Veterinary  Surgeon,  First 
Class,  W.  Johnson,  late  of  the  20th  Hussars,  Inspecting  Veterinary 
Surgeon  in  Bengal. 

Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery.— The  first  commission  as  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  First  Class,  J.  Tatam,  to  be  antedated  to  the  13th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  1855,  the  date  of  his  appointment  as  Probationary  Veterinary 
Surgeon. 


OBITUAEY. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  we  record  the  death,  on  the  10th 
February,  after  an  illness  of  a  fortnight  only,  of  Mr.  W.  Litt, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  &c.,  aged  50.  His  diploma  bears  date  March  31st, 
1841.  Our  pages  have  often  been  enriched  by  his  pen,  and  his 
paper  on  the  ‘^Law  of  Warranty,”  read  at  the  Veterinary  Congress, 
will  ever  be  remembered  by  the  profession,  which  has  lost  a  distin¬ 
guished  member.  We  had  known  him  long  and  possessed  his 
friendship,  which  we  esteemed.  His  poem  on  “Uriconium”  he 
kindly  sent  to  us.  We  liked  it,  and  have  made  quotations  from  it. 
Why  we  have  so  long  escaped  the  scythe  of  the  ruthless  destroyer, 
death,  it  is  not  for  us  to  ask.  “Our  fathers,  where  are  they?” 
This  removal  of  one  and  another  from  among  us  tells  us  how  transi¬ 
tory  are  all  earthly  things ;  but  there  is  another  and  a  better  world 
beyond  the  skies — 

“  Where  everlasting  spring  abides. 

And  never  withering  flowers.” 

We  readily  insert  the  following,  kindly  forwarded  to  us : — 

“A  wide-spread  feeling  of  regret  has  been  created  in  this  town 
(Shrewsbury)  and  neighbourhood  by  the  death,  which  took  place  on 
Monday  night  last,  of  Mr.  William  Litt,  veterinary  surgeon.  The  de¬ 
ceased  gentleman  held  very  high  rank  in  the  profession  which  he  had 
adopted,  and  was  the  author  of  many  able  papers  on  subjects  per¬ 
taining  thereto.  Few  men  possessed  the  capacity  to  state  their  views 
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in  language  at  once  so  vigorous  and  graceful ;  and  his  opinions  were 
generally  sound.  In  the  various  agricultural  papers,  in  the  organ  of  the 
profession,  The  Veterinarian,  and  in  the  local  journals,  his  communi¬ 
cations  were  always  set  prominently  forth,  and  invariably  commanded 
much  attention.  He  was  the  first  publicly  to  suggest,  through  the 
columns  of  the  Chronicle,  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  statue  to  the 
great  Lord  Clive ;  and  among  a  lot  of  valuable  papers  read  before 
the  Wenlock  Farmers’  Club  last  year  that  furnished  by  him  was 
pronounced  to  be  the  best,  and  to  it  was  awarded  a  prize  which  the 
president  of  the  club  had  given.  As  a  poet,  too,  he  had  claims  to 
notice;  and  although  the  majority  of  the  adjudicators  appear  not  to 
have  thought  so,  the  opinion  was  pretty  general  that  his  poem  on 
Uriconium,  sent  in  to  compete  for  prizes  offered,  was  infinitely 
better  than  either  of  the  prize  poems.  As  a  literary  man  there  can 
be  no  doubt  he  might  have  taken  up  a  strong  position  had  he  chosen 
to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  literature,  and  as  a  veterinarian  it 
may  fairly  be  said  of  him  that  he  had  few  equals.  He  was  ever 
ready  to  render  assistance  where  anything  thought  to  be  calculated 
to  benefit  the  working  classes  was  mooted ;  and  in  the  early  days  of 
the  penny  reading  movement  he  did  much  towards  its  success  in 
Shrewsbury.  A  man  of  great  talent,  of  unswerving  integrity,  and 
goodness  of  heart,  he  was,  and  deserved  to  be,  respected  and  beloved  ; 
and  much  earnest  sympathy  is  felt  for  the  numerous  family  he  leaves 
behind,  to  whom  his  loss  is  irreparable.  Mr.  Litt  was  a  native  of 
Hensingham,  Cumberland,  but  had  resided  in  Shrewsbury  for  some 
years,  having  previously  lived  at  Bishop’s  Castle,  in  this  county ; 
and  he  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood  when  seized  with  the 
illness  which  terminated  in  his  death.  He  will  be  succeeded  in  his 
practice  by  his  eldest  son,  a  young  man  of  great  ability,  who  is  well 
known  as  a  skilful  practitioner,  and  has  received  several  first-class 
medals  for  essays  on  veterinary  subjects.  There  is  no  doubt,  there¬ 
fore,  that  he  will  receive  encouragement.” 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Joseph  Laver,  of  Somerton  ; 
diploma  dated  Decomber  15th,  1836.  Mr.  John  Angle,  of  Tolling- 
ton  Park,  London;  diploma  dated  May  15th,  1857.  Mr.  John 
Harris,  of  Preston;  diploma  dated  May  17th,  1828.  Mr.  George 
Houston,  of  Dalkeith;  diploma  dated  April  24th,  1844.  M°. 

Andrew  Edrnonston,  of  Aberargie ;  diploma  dated  April,  1835.  Mr. 
Mr.  John  Bissett,  of  Montrose,  Forfarshire;  diploma  dated  April 
1/th,  1834.  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Murray,  of  Parsonstown,  Ireland; 
diploma  dated  April  27th,  1846.  And  also  of  Mr.  William  Ford,  of 
Biggleswade,  Beds;  diploma  dated  February  4th,  1830.  None  of 
these  deaths  are,  however,  of  very  recent  date,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  named. 

We  have  also  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Richard  Cortis,  M.R.C.V.S., 
Shipton,  York,  which  took  place  a  few  weeks  since.  His  diploma 
bears  date  July  1st,  1824. 
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THE  PROPOSED  VETERINARY  CHARTER  FOR 

SCOTLAND. 

By  Thos.  Greaves,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Manchester. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  month^s  Veterinarian  I  have 
received  a  number  of  letters  from  very  eminent  veterinary 
surgeons  who  are  at  the  present  time  in  practice  on  this,  as 
well  as  from  other  veterinary  surgeons  who  are  in  practice 
on  the  other  side,  of  the  Tweed,  offering  to  espouse  and  sup¬ 
port  the  movement,  the  object  of  which  is  to  ensure  a  united 
profession,  and  if  needs  he,  to  justify  and  vindicate  the  course 
I  have  adoptedTor  that  purpose.  Whilst  thanking  those  gentle¬ 
men  for  their  encouragement  and  fidelity,  I  feel  persuaded  that 
it  is  only  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks,  with  a  view  to 
clear  up  any  point  which  may  have  appeared  ambiguous  in  my 
former  letter,  and  which  is  so  much  complained  of  in  a  letter 
published  in  this  montVs  Veterinarian,  and  signed  by  several 
veterinary  surgeons  who  appear  to  be  the  leading  spirits  chiefly 
interested  in  the  perpetuating  of  a  disunited  profession. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  distinctly  to  disclaim  all 
animus  towards  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College;  in  proof 
of  which  I  may  say  that  several  of  my  pupils  have  matricu¬ 
lated  at  that  college,  and  even  at  the  present  time  one  of 
them  is  being  educated  there.  I  have  always  been  particu¬ 
larly  careful  to  avoid,  if  possible,  wounding  the  susceptibilities 
of  any  of  the  Edinburgh  partizans  by  always  calling  the 
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Edinburgh  Veterinary  College^  a  college^  never  a  school,  and 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's  diploma,  a  diploma, 
never  a  certificate.  The  sentence  to  which  objection  is  taken 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  my  letter  is  no  fault  of  mine ;  I  wrote 
^‘^THE  PROPOSED  VETERINARY  CHARTER,^^ — the  alteration  into 
^^proposed  veterinary  schook^*  was  made  after  it  left  my  hands, 
and  I  felt  mortified  when  I  saw  it  so  altered  when  in  print. 
It  must  be  self-evident  to  any  unprejudiced  person  that  it 
could  neither  refer  to  a  school  nor  yet  to  a  college,  since 
there  is  no  such  institution  proposed  at  the  present  time. 

So  much  for  complaint  and  enlightened  interpretation  of 
the  first  paragraph. 

As  to  the  second  paragraph,  the  unfairness  is  obviously 
intentional,  when  the  petition  to  Parliament  is  represented  as 
an  English  metropolitan  demonstration.  It  must  be  well 
known  to  the  writers  that  the  subscribers  to  that  petition 
were  assembled  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  profession,  and 
were  composed  chiefly  of  practitioners  from  every  province  in 
England,  many  from  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  that  numbers 
of  them  were  graduates  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College. 

As  to  the  third  paragraph,  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  distinct 
perversion  of  the  truth.  It  ascribes  to  the  Yorkshire  Vete¬ 
rinary  Medical  Society  the  only  three  dissentients  to  the 
passing  of  the  memorial,  praying  that  a  charter  should  not 
be  granted  to  Scotland.  I  speak  it  to  the  honour  of  the 
Yorkshire  Society  that  the  motion  was  carried  with  perfect 
unanimity;  not  a  breath,  murmur,  nor  whisper  of  dissent 
was  manifested  (precisely  the  same  result  as  took  place  at  each 
of  the  other  veterinary  medical  associations — the  votes  were 
regularly,  deliberately,  and  legitimately  given  and  recorded, 
only  the  one  solitary  instance  when  three  only  advocated  dis¬ 
union).  When  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Society  Pro¬ 
fessor  Williams  so  vehemently  protested  against  the  decision, 
asking  that  body  to  stultify  their  vote  by  rescinding  it,  not  a 
man  could  be  found  to  second  such  a  motion,  which  was  deemed 
the  height  of  bad  taste,  and  an  insult  to  the  good  sense  of 
that  body  of  gentlemen.  The  instance  of  the  three  dissen¬ 
tients  which  I  alluded  to  was  at  another  veterinary  medical 
association  altogether,  such  being  a  second  meeting  of  that 
body  convened  by  circular  expressly  to  eonsider  this  question 
of  memorialising  Government  not  to  grant  a  charter  to 
Scotland.  So  much  for  the  unfair  and  false  statement  that 
it  was  unconstitutionally  obtained.'’’’ 

The  opponents  of  these  views  gathered  in  all  their  strength 

*  This  typographical  error  was  overlooked  in  the  proof.  No  such  change 
of  words  was  made  by  us. — Eds. 
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from  the  east  and  west^  from  the  north  and  south,  and  the 
whole  question  was  fully  and  fairly  discussed.  Even  the 
two  professors  from  Edinburgh  were  present,  appealing 
eloquently  in  long  speeches,  trying  to  prove  to  us  an 
untenable  paradox,  that  union  is  not  strength,  and  to  per¬ 
suade  us  to  become  promoters  of  disunion ;  but  after 
using  every  means  in  their  power,  they  could  only  muster 
three  votes.  Who  were  those  three  dissentients  —  those 
promoters  and  perpetuators  of  disunion  ?  Why,  they  were 
the  men  who,  a  few  years  ago,  were  the  first  to  sign  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  Professor  Dick,  humbly  but  earnestly  praying  that  he 
would  discontinue  his  examining  board,  showing  forth  in 
language  far  stronger  than  this  memorial  [of  ours  the  evils 
of  disunion.  The  said  memorial,  amongst  other  statements, 
sets  forth  that  they  have  long  deplored  that  want  of  union 
in  the  veterinary  profession ;  that  the  state  of  things*'may  be 
materially  smoothed  down  if  not  altogether  removed  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners  appointed  by  the  chartered  college,  and  they 
entreated  Professor  Dick  to  enter  into  negociations  at  once 
with  the  council  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
for  that  purpose,  concluding  that  your  memorialists  will  not 
be  doubted  when  they  say  that  their  prayers  are  for  the  best 
interests  of  both  founder  and  institution. With  this  prayer 
every  true  man  in  the  profession  would  accord.  This  said 
memorial  was  signed  by  upwards  of  seventy  graduates 
of  the  Edinburgh  College,  and  was  headed  by  Mr.  William 
Williams  of  Bradford.  So  much  for  the  consistency,  the 
fidelity  to  principle,  the  faithfulness  to  convictions,  of  these 
three  distinguished  men,  and  the  erroneous  statements  of  the 
subscribers  to  that  letter. 

The  fourth  paragraph  is  heralded  in  with  sueh  a  flourish 
of  trumpets  that  we  are  led  to  expect  that  I  am  to  be  an¬ 
nihilated  at  the  next  breath;  but,  lo  and  behold,  it  sums 
up  with  a  distinction  without  a  difference.  I  used  the  word 
“  condemnation  of  the  proposed  charter,^^  none  in  favour  of 
it  as  it  now  stands,^^  when  speaking  of  the  object  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Veterinary  Medical  Association 
at  their  interview  with  the  Lord  Provost.  The  subscribers 
to  this  letter  say  the  objects  of  such  members  in  the  said 
interview  were  adverse  only  to  the  charter,  such  as  the 
draft  then  proposed  intended  to  create."’"’  Surely,  being 
adverse  to  the  proposed  charter,  as  then  proposed,  conveys 
pretty  much  the  same  meaning,  if  not  the  very  same,  as  con¬ 
demning  the  proposed  charter  as  it  now  stands.  I  am  of 
opinion  with  the  general  body  of  the  profession  that  this  is  an 
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unfair  and  unnecessary  straining  of  the  case.  The  gratuitous 
statements  about  illogical  and  unfair  inferences  I  do  not 
deem  worthy  of  notice,  as  my  only  intention  is  to  give  a  clear 
and  careful  setting  forth  of  facts.  As  regards  the  numbers 
of  replies  to  my  circular,  and  [the  specious  arguments 
founded  upon  them,  being  at  best  the  sheerest  presump¬ 
tion,  I  will  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  the  profession  to  judge 
between  us,  and  to  form  their  own  opinion.  I  may  add,  I 
had  the  same  register  to  address  each  letter  by  as  they  had, 
and  the  noticeable  fact  must  be  observed  that  in  my  case  one 
letter  out  of  every  five  was  returned  (address  not  known),  but  in 
their  case,  according  to  their  statement,  only  one  letter  in 
every  ten  were  returned. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  with  many  friends  who  have  spoken 
and  written  to  me  upon  the  subject,  that  the  accuracy  of  not 
one  paragraph  of  mine  has  been  refuted.  There  is  a  most 
unfair  rendering  of  every  paragraph,  and  inferences  that  were 
never  dreamt  of  have  been  drawn.  Not  a  vestige  of  argu¬ 
ment  or  reason  is  advanced  in  the  least  calculated  to  throw 
light  upon  the  question,  and  such  a  tone  and  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  never  did  gain  an  adherent  to  any  cause;  but  when 
I  see  it  so  boastfully  paraded  that  these  subscribers  are  men 
whoijiave  the  good  of  the  profession  sincerely  at  heart  and  no 
selfish  ends  to  secure,  the  whole  thing  savours  of  and  assumes 
some  of  the  characters  of  a  burlesque,  at  the  same  time 
I  find  one  of  the  said  subscribers  to  this  letter  is  canvassing 
by  circular,  and  strenuously  importuning  every  governor, 
trustee,  &c.,  of  the  proposed  charter  to  promise  him  his  vote 
to  be  elected  the  secretary  to  the  intended  chartered  body. 
Talk  of  sophistry,  there  are  men  who  can  see  through  such 
coquetry,  and  who  think  and  say  the  love  of  profession  in 
such  a  case  is  subordinate  to  another  and  lower  motive. 

Taking  the  letter  as  a  whole,  it  may,  with  perfect  fairness, 
be  said,  that  a  weaker  or  a  more  unfair  critique  was  never 
placed  before  the  readers  of  the  Veterinarian  than  is  to  be 
found  in  this  memorable  letter  of  seven  subscribers. 
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CASE  OF  TRAUMATIC  TETANUS,  SUCCESSFULLY 
TREATED  BY  ACONITE  AND  HYDROCYANIC 
ACID. 

By  W.  A,  Wilson,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Liverpool. 

On  the  16th  of  January  in  the  present  year  I  was  called 
to  visit  a  horse  belonging  to  Mr.  John  Davis,  farmer,  of 
Childwall,  near  Liverpool.  The  messenger  said  there  was 
something  wrong  with  the  animaTs  month,  as  it  could  not 
feed.^^ 

I  found  the  patient,  an  aged  bay  mare  (a  favourite  animal 
of  the  owneFs,  and  used  for  harness  purposes  only),  in  a  state 
of  great  pain.  The  history  of  the  case  is  as  follows  : — 

Some  ten  days  prior  to  my  visit,  the  mare  was  sent  to  be 
be  shod  at  a  country  smithes  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  on  its 
return  home  appeared  to  be  all  right.  Three  days  afterwards 
she  was  required  to  make  a  journey  of  some  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  into  the  country,  and  was  discovered  to  be  lame  on  the 
off  fore  limb  ;  on  the  shoe  being  removed  by  the  nearest 
smith  in  the  place  it  was  found  that  the  foot  had  received  a 
prick  from  one  of  the  nails,  and  suppuration  had  taken  place. 
The  case  was  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  after  some 
days^  rest,  the  animal  seemed  to  have  recovered  from  its  lame¬ 
ness,  and  was  driven  home.  During  the  three  following  days, 
however,  the  mare  began  to  droop,  and  to  experience  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  swallowing.  I  was,  therefore,  sent  for,  and  thus 
first  saw  the  case  ten  days  after  the  animal  had  received  the 
injury. 

The  symptoms  which  presented  themselves  were  as  follows  : 
— Complete  rigidity  of  all  the  external  muscles,  the  abdomi¬ 
nal  being  strongly  retracted ;  nostrils  painfully  dilated ;  eyes 
fixed,  forehead  drawn  up  into  furrows,  and  the  ears  rigidly 
erect ;  the  head  was  protruded,  and  the  tail  projected  out¬ 
ward  in  nearly  a  straight  line  from  the  body.  The  jaws 
were  not  quite  closed,  there  being  sufficient  space  to  admit 
the  finger ;  she  was  sensitive  to  the  slightest  noise,  and  showed 
evident  symptoms  of  fear  on  being  approached,  as  if  dreading 
to  be  touched.  The  membrana  nictitans  was  partly  protruded 
over  the  eye,  and  became  completely  so,  on  the  slightest 
elevation  of  the  head.  The  pulse,  when  she  was  at  rest, 
stood  at  about  50,  but,  under  excitement,  both  it  and  the 
breathing  became  considerably  accelerated.  The  bowels  were 
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constipated,  urine  scanty  and  higli  coloured,  and  micturition 
■was  evidently  accomplished  with  much  pain  and  difficulty. 
On  removal  of  the  shoe  from  the  injured  foot,  I  found  traces 
of  the  injury,  but  the  wound  was  quite  healed. 

I  gave  instructions  for  the  mare  to  be  removed  as  gently 
as  possible  into  the  darkest  and  quietest  part  of  the  stable, 
no  loose  box  being  at  hand,  and  to  be  kept  as  warm  and 
quiet  as  possible. 

Ordered  ten  minims  of  Flemming^s  tinct.  aconite  to  be 
given  morning  and  evening  in  a  pint  of  water,  from  a  small¬ 
necked  bottle,  the  head  being  slightly  elevated. 

17  th.  —  Inflammatory  symptoms  increased;  medicine 
repeated. 

18/A. — Finding  that  the  action  of  giving  the  medicine 
greatly  distressed  her,  and  the  symptoms  increasing,  I  ordered 
5j  of  acid  hydrocyanic  dil.  to  be  added  to  the  aconite,  and 
mixed  twice  a  day  in  the  pail  of  oatmeal  and  water  that  was 
kept  constantly  before  her,  and  of  whieh  she  partook  pretty 
freely,  considering  the  difficulty  of  deglutition.  This  treat¬ 
ment  was  continued  for  the  next  three  days. 

21^^ — Perceptible  remission  of  symptoms  ;  relaxation  of 
the  masseter  and  other  muscles.  The  mare  was  now  able  to  eat 
a  little  bran  mash ;  the  bowels  also  gave  evidence  of  return¬ 
ing  to  their  natural  state.  From  this  period  up  to  the  9th 
of  March,  the  date  of  my  last  visit,  the  above  treatment  was 
continued,  and  the  mare  gradually  recovered,  and  I  left  my 
patient  convalescent,  lively  and  active,  able  to  take  her  food 
as  usual,  and  to  lie  down. 

It  is  evident  from  the  symptoms  which  I  have  described, 
that  the  case  was  one  of  traumatic  tetanus,  and  that 
the  cause  of  it  was  the  priek  which  the  animal  received 
at  the  time  of  its  being  shod.  One  favourable  feature 
was  the  entire  absence  throughout  of  complete  trismus, 
as  during  the  treatment  of  the  case  there  was  sufficient 
space  between  the  teeth  to  admit  of  the  animal  taking 
its  gruel  and  medicine  by  the  mouth.  I  have  in  similar 
instances  previously  given  the  above  medicines  by  injections 
per  rectum,  but  never  with  the  same  results.  Indeed,  I  think 
perfect  quietness  is  one  of  the  principal  things  to  be  attended 
to  in  this  disease,  and  anything  that  tends  to  disturb  the 
animal,  as  drenching,  injections,  &c.,  ought  to  be  avoided. 
I  have  (ever  since  the  commencement  of  my  professional 
practice,  now  thirty  years  ago)  been  led  to  en-tertain  a  very 
high  estimate  of  the  sedative  mode  of  treatment  in  cases 
of  nervous  disturbance,  and  the  effects  of  the  combination  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  and  aconite,  which  was  given  freely  in  this 
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instance,  still  further  warrant  me  in  adhering  to  that 
opinion. 

I  am  further  fortified  in  this  conclusion,  from  having  seen 
similar  cases  treated  in  an  opposite  manner,  viz.  by  bleed- 
ing,  blistering,  purging,  &c.,  and  which  cases  terminated 
fatally.* 

As  cases  like  the  above  are  not  of  frequent  occurrenee,  I 
thought  it  sufficiently  interesting  to  occupy  a  space  in  the 
pages  of  your  valuable  journal.  I  may  observe  that  Mr. 
E/ichard  Reynolds,  veterinary  surgeon  to  the  Corporation  of 
Liverpool,  saw  the  case  with  me  once  in  its  early  stage,  and 
was  satisfied  of  its  nature,  and  agreed  with  me  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  the  treatment  which  I  was  adopting.  Dr.  Galloway, 
a  medical  friend  of  mine  in  this  town,  being  anxious  to  watch 
the  case  for  comparative  purposes,  also  saw  it  in  its  early  and 
latter  stages,  and  satisfied  himself  of  the  analogy  between 
human  and  equine  traumatic  tetanus,  in  respect  to  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  symptoms  and  treatment. 


ON  TETANUS. 

By  Alfred  J.  Owles,  York. 

Some  three  or  four  years  ago  I  read  in  your  valuable 
journal  an  essay  on  tetanus,  by,  I  think,  Mr.  Lawson,  V.S., 
Manchester,  who  therein  recommended  the  use  of  prussic 
acid  in  the  treatment  of  that  very  painful  and  usually  fatal 
disease.  I  was  struck  at  that  time  by  the  large  number  of 
recoveries  under  Mr.  Lawson^s  excellent  system  of  treatment, 
and  I  resolved  to  adopt  the  same  plan  in  the  first  case  that 
came  under  my  care;  I  never  could  understand  the  old 
system  of  blistering  the  spine  and  administering  powerful 
purgatives,  &c. ;  such  irritating  measures  always  appeared  to 
me  to  be  eminently  calculated  to  do  harm,  by  acting  through 
the  peripheral  terminations  of  the  sensitive  nerves  upon  the 
centres,  and  by  reflex  action  of  the  motor  branches  upon  the 
muscles,  thereby  increasing  the  tetanic  symptoms,  and  also 
intensifying  that  condition  (polar)  of  nerve- tissue,  upon 
which  we  believe  these  symptoms  depend  :  we  can  prove  the 
former  in  a  tetanic  subject  by  any  description  of  irritation 
to  the  terminal  branches  of  sensitive  nerves,  and  also  by 
acting  upon  the  brain  through  the  nerves  of  special  sense, 
especially  those  of  hearing.  I  once  saw  a  tetanic  patient  in 
a  profuse  sweat,  with  the  nostrils  distended,  the  head  stifi* 
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and  drawn  back,  and  the  membrana  nictitans  almost  cover¬ 
ing  the  eye ;  these  distressing  symptoms  were  produced  by 
sounds ;  the  subject  of  them  was  kept  in  a  loose  box,  and 
orders  were  given  that  everything  should  be  kept  very  quiet 
about  him,  as  prussic  acid  was  being  tried  upon  the  case ;  but 
unfortunately,  in  placing  some  boards  against  the  rear  of  the 
box,  a  flapping  noise  was  produced  by  carelessly  dropping 
them  down,  and  thus  was  caused  the  suffering  to  my  poor 
patient  that  the  above  symptoms  indicated.  I  quickly  stopped 
the  noise,  and  did  all  I  could  to  pacify  the  poor  animal, 
greatly  fearing  that  all  now  might  be  in  vain ;  but  he  gra¬ 
dually  returned  to  his  former  state,  and  ultimately  recovered. 
I  have  detailed  this  incident,  because  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
success  of  any  treatment  for  tetanus  depends  more  upon  the 
absence  of  all  cause  of  excitement,  or  irritation,  either  in  the 
form  of  treatment,  or  from  surrounding  circumstances,  than 
upon  the  medicine  we  administer. 

I  did  not  intend  to  write  so  long  a  preface,  but  simply, 
with  your  permission,  to  bear  testimony  to  the  success  which 
we  may  expect  from  the  use  of  prussic  acid  combined  with 
perfect  quietude,  in  cases  of  lockjaw.  Since  I  read  Mr. 
Lawson^s  paper,  I  have  treated  successfully  two  cases  of 
tetanus,  being  all  I  have  seen  during  the  period.  I  feel  that 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Lawson  for  a  remedy  at  once  simple, 
rational,  and,  as  I  believe,  scientific  also;  and  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  it  strongly  to  any  one  who  may  not  have  read,  or 
heard,  of  Mr.  Lawson^s  treatment,  to  whom  I  beg  to  offer 
my  thanks.  It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  one  sees  nature 
conquering  so  painful  a  disease;  twice  I  have  enjoyed 
this  feeling;  and  although  to  some  it  may  not  seem  much 
gained,  to  stand  by  and  watch  nature  combating  and  con¬ 
quering  almost  single-handed  :  to  me  it  appears  a  great 
matter  that  victory  is  with  life,  although  we  cannot  claim 
any  great  share  in  the  merit,  still  it  is  something  if  we 
do  no  harm  by  inappropriate  remedies  injudiciously  admi¬ 
nistered,  whereby  the  spasms  are  increased,  which  no  doubt 
results  in  many  cases  from  the  too  great  meddling  of  attend¬ 
ants.  Derangement  of  nervous  tissue  is  in  many  cases  only 
known  by  the  effects.  Nerve  tissue  shows  no  physical  change 
during  action,  neither  does  it  in  tetanus  or  during  the  action 
of  strychnine,  but  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  in  the  effect 
produced  by  that  poison  to  the  spasm  of  the  muscles  in  the 
former  disease,  and  we  may,  I  think,  reasonably  infer  that  the 
condition  of  the  tissues  is  also  similar;  apropos  of  our 
subject  I  may  remark,  that  I  saw  in  the  Lancet  for  February 
22nd,  an  account  of  a  dog  which  it  was  supposed  had  been 
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poisoned  by  strychnine :  this  dog^  while  suffering  severely 
from  spasm,  &c.,  had  prussic  acid  in  poisonous  doses  admi¬ 
nistered  to  it,  with  the  view  of  ending  its  sufferings ;  but, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  attendants,  the  animal 
almost  immediately  began  to  improve,  and  quickly  recovered, 
to  the  joy  of  all  concerned. 

I  will  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the  cases  of  tetanus ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  case  alluded  to  above,  occurred 
about  three  years  ago  in  an  aged  gelding,  which  ran  away  and 
staked  itself  in  the  elbow,  producing  a  lacerated  wound, 
which  did  not  heal  kindly ;  the  spasm  of  the  muscles  came  on 
about  five  weeks  after  the  injury  was  received,  and  while  the 
wound  was  in  process  of  healing,  the  patient,  which  presented 
the  usual  symptoms,  was  kept  in  a  box,  and  one  drachm  of 
prussic  acid  was  given  to  him  night  and  morning  in  sloppy 
mashes,  which  he  ate  readily,  although  he  could  not  move  the 
jaws  freely.  After  three  weeks  the  spasms  relaxed  in  some 
degree,  and  the  dose  of  acid  was  reduced  :  in  about  six  weeks 
the  patient  appeared  quite  well,  and  soon  after  went  to  work. 
The  second  case  occurred  recently  in  a  hunter  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  which  was  lame  in  one  foot  for  a  few  days  only,  from 
concussion :  just  as  the  heat  and  lameness  had  subsided, 
I  observed,  as  the  horse  was  being  turned  round  in  the  stall, 
that  he  moved  ^^all  of  a  piece,^^  and  the  membrana  nictitans 
protruded  nearly  half  over  the  eye ;  the  jaws  were  partially 
fixed,  the  tail  was  held  nearly  straight  out,  and  the  muscles 
generally  were  hard  and  rigid,  but  the  pulse,  when  the 
animal  was  quiet,  was  not  much  disturbed.  This  horse  was 
also  placed  in  a  loose  box,  and  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
previous  case :  he  began  to  improve  after  a  fortnight,  and  in 
three  weeks  the  dose  of  acid  was  reduced  one  half.  This 
horse  is  now  free  from  all  spasm  of  the  muscles,  although  he 
has  not  returned  to  work  at  present,  as  he  lost  condition 
during  his  attack. 


ON  BROKEN  WIND. 

By  James  Anderson,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Glasgow. 

Case  1. — A  small  pony  ten  hands  high,  and  aged,  was 
bought  by  Terrier  Kerr,  Esq.,  merchant,  Glasgow,  in  the 
summer  of  1866,  for  his  children  to  ride.  It  performed  its 
work  well  for  several  months  at  first,  but  at  length  it  became 
quite  incapable  from  distressed  breathing  and  exhaustion. 
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I  was  requested  to  visit  the  pony  by  Mr.  Kerr,  on  the 
16th  of  May  following,  and  I  diagnosed  it  to  be  a  case  of 

Broken  Wind,^^  from  the  following  symptoms.  While  the 
animal  was  standing  in  the  stall,  the  abdominal  breathing 
was  hurried,  with  a  double  effort  made  on  expiration.  On 
being  taken  out  of  the  stable,  and  trotted  for  a  very  short 
distance,  the  abdominal  breathing  became  more  accelerated, 
and  the  double  effort  of  expiration  proportionately  quickened. 

The  animal  hung  its  head,  and  appeared  very  much  dis¬ 
tressed.  I  attributed  the  symptoms  to  disease  in  the  lungs, 
and  reported  it  as  being  a  hopeless  case.  As  I  was  very 
anxious  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  animal  I 
suggested  to  Mr.  Kerr  to  have  it  removed  to  my  father^s 
yard,  where  I  would  destroy  it,  at  a  time  when  I  could 
devote  more  attention  to  the  autopsy. 

Mr.  Kerr  at  once  consented  to  my  desire,  and  the  animal 
was  handed  over  to  me.  I  tried  it  with  the  late  Professor 
Dick^s  favourite  remedy  for  broken  wind,  viz,  calomel, 
camphor,  opium,  digitalis,  and  gentian;  besides  I  gave  it 
repeatedly  oleaginous  laxatives,  as  the  bowels  were  costive. 

The  medicines  did  no  good.  The  animal  died  a  week  after. 
1  made  a  post-mortem  examination.  The  lungs  were  per¬ 
fectly  healthy.  I  particularly  examined  them,  to  ascertain 
if  any  rupture  of  air-cells  had  occurred,  but  no  such  thing 
existed.  All  the  other  organs  of  the  body  were  normal,  with 
the  exception  of  the  stomach,  which  was  in  the  following 
state  : 

Great  engorgement,  causing  extreme  attenuation  of  its 
wall,  and  loss  of  its  contractile  power.  The  secretion  of 
gastric  fluid  had,  apparently,  been  suspended  for  some  time 
before  death,  as  the  contents  were  kneaded,  undigested  hay, 
and  mucus ;  the  mucus,  as  it  were,  glued  the  hay  fibres  toge¬ 
ther.  In  fact  it  looked  more  like  a  bag  packed  solidly  with 
clay  than  a  stomach  containing  its  natural  food.  The  im¬ 
pacted  contents  seemed  as  if  they  had  not  been  subjected  to 
vermicular  motion  for  days.  On  the  surface  of  the  food  was 
a  thick  layer  of  mucus.  The  passage  of  communication 
between  the  oesophagus  and  duodenum  I  can  only  compare 
to  a  tube  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  duodenum,  and  the 
floor  of  which,  instead  of  being  formed  of  mucous  membrane 
like  the  duodenum,  was  formed  of  deposited  mucus,  the 
roof  of  the  tube  being  represented  as  that  portion  of  the 
stomach  at  its  lesser  curvature. 

From  the  duodenum  to  the  anus,  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  oil  globules  floating  in  gruel. 

Case  2. — On  the  11th  of  October  last,  I  had  the  oppor- 
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tunity  of  making  a  post-mortem  examination  of  a  well-marked 
case  of  broken-wind.^^  It  was  of  several  years^  standing. 
The  animal  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Glasgow.  The  animal 
showed  the  symptoms  more  while  being  subjected  to  stable 
treatment.  At  grass  the  symptoms  were  scarcely  percep¬ 
tible.  In  this  case  nothing  abnormal  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
lungs. 

Case  3. — November  ISth^  1867,  I  was  called  to  a  well- 
marked  case.  The  subject  was  a  cart-horse,  the  property  of 
the  Wishaw  Coal  Company.  The  fireman,  Mr.  Bowie,  said 
that  he  had  been  badly  afiected  for  at  least  two  years.  He 
was  inclined  to  have  him  destroyed,  but,  as  I  was  anxious  to 
experiment  upon  him,  I  recommended  that  he  should  be  kept. 
The  symptoms  were  as  bad  as  in  the  pony  which  belonged  to 
Mr.  Kerr. 

In  this  case  I  attributed  to  impaction  of  the  stomach, 
and  administered  medicines  to  empty  it  by  slow  degrees. 
I  thought  that  if  that  was  successfully  accomplished.  Nature 
would  give  it  again  a  healthy  tone.  1  therefore  administered 
aloes  in  doses  of  two  drachms,  with  camphor,  half  drachm ; 
the  balls  were  made  of  large  size,  with  treacle,  gentian,  and 
ginger.  I  ordered  him  to  get  no  hay,  but  plenty  of  gruel 
and  linseed  tea.  Also  a  few  raw  potatoes  several  times  a  day. 
In  less  than  a  week  a  great  improvement  was  observed  in 
him  under  this  treatment.  Seeing  he  was  progressing  so 
fast  I  advised  that  he  should  get  a  little  straw  instead  of  hay 
to  eat  ]  and  I  also  ordered  oil  and  lime-water,  equal  parts, 
and  to  be  mixed  with  bran  and  oats,  to  be  given  every  day. 
I  recommended  little  or  no  boiled  food  to  be  given  him. 

The  other  day  Mr.  Bowen  informed  me  that  the  horse 
was  in  perfect  health,  and  doing  his  work  well. 

Case  4. — On  the  31st  of  September  last  I  was  ealled  to 
another  case  which  was  considered  hopeless.  The  animal 
was  the  property  of  Mr.  Bining,  Langside.  I  followed  the 
same  course  of  treatment  with  him  as  in  the  preceding  case, 
and  he  soon  recovered,  and  has  kept  well  since.  Mr.  Bining 
hunted  him  a  few  days  ago,  and  was  well  carried. 

Seeing  that  the  cases  as  described  all  had  healthy  lungs,  it  is, 
I  think,  sufficient  to  prove  that  broken  wind  is  not  always 
dependant  upon  ruptured  air-cells.  In  fact  I  now  doubt 
the  theory  of  laceration  of  the  air-cells,  as  the  cause  of 
broken  wind.  I  cannot  see  how  a  rupture  could  take  place 
to  the  extent  that  would  be  required  to  cause  broken  wind, 
without  very  much  endangering  the  animaks  life  by  setting 
up  violent  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  A  very  interesting 
but  difficult  question  presents  itself  for  solution  with  regard 
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to  these  cases^  viz,  What  could  be  the  cause  of  the  broken 
wind?'"  Could  it  have  been  produced  from  the  impacted 
stomach  causing  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  movements 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  thereby  require  the  abdominal  muscles 
to  make  greater  effort  to  assist  expiration  ? 

Could  it  have  been  produced  from  the  undigested  contents  of 
the  stomach  pressing  on  and  irritating  the  ultimate  branches 
of  the  pneumo-gastric  nerves,  and,  through  sympathy,  affect 
the  lungs  ? 

I  wish  that  some  who  have  been  longer  in  the  profession 
than  I,  and  who  may  have  seen  cases  of  a  similar  nature,  would 
give  their  opinions  on  the  subject. 


TRAUMATIC  TETANUS. 

By  J.  Horsburgh,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Dalkeith. 

Erom  time  to  time,  in  the  march  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
like  other  allied  sciences,  some  expanded  mind  conceives 
some  great  and  novel  thought,  destined  in  its  practical  appli¬ 
cation  to  ameliorate  and  promote  the  happiness  of  mankind ; 
but  almost  as  often  as  this  humane  intellect  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  obtain  any  new  light,  or  make  any  new  discovery, 
human  prejudices,  passions,  and  ignorance  have  blazed  forth 
in  ungovernable  passions,  deny  its  truth,  its  utility,  and 
asserted  the  very  contrary  as  a  fact;  and  thus  the  first 
advances  as  a  friend  to  humanity  or  science  are  contested 
and  battled  as  if  he  were  an  enemy. 

When  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  introduced  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  smallpox  inoculation  into  England  from  the  East,  what 
a  fearful  and  thankless  enterprise  was  it  to  her.  Eor  four  or 
five  years  immediately  succeeding  her  arrival  at  home,  she 
seldom  passed  a  day  without  repenting  of  her  patriotic  under¬ 
takings  ;  and  she  declared  she  would  never  have  attempted  it 
if  she  had  foreseen  the  persecution,  vexation,  and  obloquy 
that  it  brought  upon  her.  The  medical  faculty  rose  against 
her  to  a  man.  The  clergy  denounced  from  their  pulpits  those 
who  impiously  were  seeking  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of 
Providence  the  dictates  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  common 
people  were  taught  to  hoot  at  her  as  an  unnatural  mother, 
who  had  risked  the  lives  of  her  own  offspring,  whenever  she 
dared  to  appear  in  the  streets. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  30,000  individuals 
were  supposed  to  die  annually  of  smallpox;  for  fifty  years 
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the  mortality  in  England  and  Wales  was  reduced  20^000 
a  year.  And  for  this  triumph  over  this  most  troublesome 
and  loathsome  disease  science  stands  indebted  to  Dr.  Jenner. 
In  1842;  2715  died  ;  formerly  it  was  one  in  each  250  that  died. 
It  was  thus  reduced  to  one  in  each  1700;  and  every  medical 
man  must  certainly  be  ready  now  to  allow  that  this  discovery 
is  not  the  less  remarkable  in  its  amazing  success  than  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  singular  simplicity;  and  the  safety  which  by 
that  success  is  obtained. 

The  time  when  Dr.  Jenner  made  his  first  public  announce¬ 
ment  (1798);  and  for  many  years  after  his  proposal  of  substi¬ 
tuting  vaccine  for  variolous  matter  in  inoculation;  it  was 
encountered  by  many  members  of  the  profession  with  ridicule 
and  determined  opposition.  One  supplicated  George  the  Third 
to  suppress  the  destructive  practice  throughout  his  dominions. 
Dr.  Monro  said  it  ought  to  be  prohibited  by  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Dr.  Eowley  wrote  that  it  brought  on  beastly  diseases; 
and  prefixed  to  his  work  a  coloured  portrait  of  a  cow-poxed 
ox-faced  boy;  with  a  pair  of  horns  alleged  to  be  sprouting. 
Some  were  said  to  bellow  like  bulls;  some  cough  like  cowS; 
and  a  lady  complained;  That  since  one  of  her  daughters 
was  inoculated;  she  booed  like  a  coW;  and  her  body  was  all 
growing  over  with  hair.'’^  Such  was  the  treatment  Dr. 
Jenner  received  from  his  professional  brethren  for  many  years 
for  one  of  the  greatest  benefits  ever  conferred  on  the  human 
race  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  it  was  many  years  before 
he  got  from  the  Government  of  our  country  the  yearly  salary 
he  so  richly  deserved. 

In  our  own  profession  we  are  not  much  better  than  the 
human;  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  those  that  chance 
sometimes  places  in  situations  nature  never  made  them  for 
allow  that  any  improvement  can  be  made.  Our  cases  of 
rinderpest  lately  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  this  :  not  one  case 
of  prevention  or  cure  I  believe  ever  occurred  in  Edinburgh ; 
but  from  it;  both  by  cattle  and  sheep;  the  disease  was 
diffused  over  the  country,  where  in  many  cases  preventive 
means  were  perfectly  successful.  In  this  part  of  the  country 
the  same  meanS;  or  no  means  at  all;  were  taken.  The  whole 
stock  of  some  farmers  went  to  destruction. 

In  many  cases  of  successful  treatment  of  virulent  diseases 
I  have  written  to  you :  glanders  was  one.  And  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Eennie^s  racing  mare  Whizgig,  I  made  a  successful 
cure  by  the  trephine  (that  treatment  is  of  French  origin). 
That  mare  for  twelve  years  after  belonged  to  a  gentleman 
here  (Mr.  Patterson).  I  had  made  arrangements  with  her 
original  owner  that  the  payment  for  her  case  was  to  be  her 
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head  when  she  died.  I  got  it,  eleaned  it,  sent  to  a  professor, 
with  an  aceount  of  the  treatment ;  and,  like  the  human  sur¬ 
geons  with  Dr.  Jeiiner,  he  published  in  his  next  month's 
Veterinary  Review,  ^^That  every  horse  that  had  glanders 
ought  to  be  shot."  However,  I  have  not  taken  Mr.  Pro¬ 
fessor's  advice.  I  have  two  now,  well  and  working,  and  |I 
operated  on  one  on  Monday  last. 

My  most  particular  reason  for  writing  you  now  is  neither 
smallpox,  cow-pox,  nor  glanders,  but  a  disease  on  which  I 
have  written  you  before,  a  disease  that  has  been  hitherto  in 
our  lectures,  in  our  books,  in  our  practice,  in  the  human 
being,  and  in  the  animal,  considered  incurable.  That  disease 
is  traumatic  tetanus.  I  wrote  my  first  account  of  it  about 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  to  you,  referring  to  a  horse  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Ingles,  Brunston  Mills,  near  Edinburgh.  The 
man  that  attended  him  was  Mr.  Morton,  tax  collector,  now 
here.  Since  that  time  I  have  had  fourteen  cases,  eleven  of 
which  have  perfectly  recovered ;  and  the  fourteenth,  which 
is  particularly  the  cause  of  my  present  writing,  is  a  case 
which,  I  think,  throws  new  light  on  the  subject,  decidedly 
showing  why  patients,  both  man  and  beast,  are  considered  to 
be  incurable. 

You  are  perhaps  aware  that  my  treatment  is  simply  to 
wrap  the  animalj  up  in  flannel ;  about  six  pairs  of  blankets 
are  required,  and  every  two  hours  a  man  puts  a  pailful  of 
water  nearly  boiling  along  the  spine.  No  medicine,  no 
blister,  no  clyster ;  keep  the  poor  animal  perfectly  quiet ;  let 
nobody  go  near  him,  nor  drive  him  about ;  he  is  well  in  four 
or  five  days. 

My  present  case,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  professional  brethren,  belonged  to  a  gentleman  in  the 
village  of  Bonyrig,  and  had  been  lent  to  Dr.  Maclaren,  of 
Lasswade,  was  a  very  fine  blood  mare.  She  had  fallen  with 
Dr.  Maclaren,  and  cut  her  head  a  little  above  the  eye ;  the 
wound  was  nearly  healed.  She  had  been  used  to  ride,  and 
was  said  to  have  been  ridden  about  thirty  miles  a  day  for 
some  days  before  I  saw  her.  The  messenger  sent  for  me 
seems  not  to  have  been  very  anxious  in  finding  me,  as  I  was 
at  home ;  but  the  distance  is  only  about  two  miles ;  he  was 
sent  back.  When  I  arrived  I  found  the  mare  had  traumatic 
tetanus;  there  was  a  sort  of  veterinary  surgeon  there  of  a  kind 
not  very  creditable  to  our  professsion ;  he,  along  with  Dr.  Mac¬ 
laren,  was  consulting  some  old  book.  Blister  was  being 
rubbed  along  the  spine,  a  tobacco-liquor  clyster  was  ready, 
and  I  was  told  she  had  got  aloes.  The  old  plan  of  murder 
was  going  on.  I  stopped  the  blister,  threw  out  the  tobacco- 
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juice^^  ordered  six  pairs  of  blankets^  which  were  at  once 
supplied_,  got  a  boiler  and  plenty  of  water  set  in  order,  and  two 
men  were  instructed  to  attend  her  night  and  day.  Next  day 
she  was  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  but  she  was  breathing 
rather  ^  too  quickly ;  next  day  she  looked  well,  except  the 
breathing,  which,  in  traumatic  tetanus,  from  the  spasm  of  the 
diaphragm,  is  rather  difficult  and  slow.  I  found  the  aloes 
given  had  been  dissolved,  forced  over  by  holding  up  the  head. 
The  mare  commenced  to  cough  severely;  it  was  then  easily 
seen  that  bronchitis  was  caused  by  that  abominable  fluid 
being  forced  into  the  lungs ;  under  the  exact  symptoms  of 
this  last  disease  she  died,  dropping  suddenly  dead  without  a 
struggle. 

For  two  days  before  she  died  the  fluid  was  distinctly  per¬ 
ceptible  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  but  she  had  begun  to  drink 
sago  gruel.  The  day  before  she  died  I  stopped  three  hours, 
and  in  that  time  she  drank  three  quarts  of  it.  I  was  per¬ 
fectly  confident  that  the  original  disease  was  subsiding ;  but 
the  old-fashioned  plan  of  decided  murder,  by  pouring  down 
liquid  when  the  muscles  are  in  a  spasmodic  state,  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  convinced,  has  been  the  sole  cause  of  traumatic  tetanus 
having  been  hitherto  considered  certain  death,  both  in  man 
and  beast. 

I  spent  two  days  going  to  different  parts  to  where  I  was 
informed  through  Dr.  Maclaran^s  servants  she  was  to  be 
taken  to,  to  inspect  her  lungs.  But  for  some  cause  that  was 
not  wished  by  some  party;  and  though  she  was  brought 
past  my  door  in  the  end  to  the  Duke  of  BuccleucVs  dog- 
kennel,  I  was  not  informed  of  the  fact,  though  it  was  known 
I  particularly  wanted  to  see  her. 


ON  VETERINABY  EDUCATION. 

By  J.  Barker,  M.B.C.V.S.,  Scarborough. 

As  the  last  number  of  our  journal  contains  so  much  that  is 
fraught  with  vital  interest  to  us  as  a  section  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  who  have  a  greater  amount  of  responsibility  on  our 
shoulders  than  I  think  the  public  gives  us  credit  for,  with  few 
or  none  of  the  advantages  and  emoluments  that  justly  belong 
to  us,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  sentiments  on  the 
subject  of  Veterinary  Education,^^  which  is  brought  pro¬ 
minently  before  us,  as  originated  by  Professor  Gamgee,  with 
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the  thoughts  of  the  editors  on  the  subject,  who,  I  am  glad  to 
see,  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  adopt  it  in  its  entirety.  I  also 
hope  that  they  will  endeavour  to  gain  further  information  on 
the  subject  from  their  various  correspondents,  and  that  many 
who  seldom  take  the  trouble  of  appearing  in  print,  will  at 
once  place  on  record  their  opinions  on  the  subject.  Allu¬ 
sion  is  made  to  the  derangement  caused  by  the  apprentice¬ 
ship  clause,  which  I  never  heard  of,  although  fully  aware 
such  a  clause  once  existed,  but  supposed  that  from  some 
reason  it  was  ignored,  possibly  from  its  causing  a  lack  of 
£  s.  d.,  so  intimately  bound  up  in  all  appertaining  to  the 
profession  and  its  supporters.  My  own  experience,  and  that 
of  all  others  whom  I  have  heard  express  themselves  on  the 
subject,  has  been  in  favour  of  the  apprenticeship  clause ;  and 
surely  there  must  be  something  absolutely  rotten  in  the 
system  when  the  profession  cannot  be  supplied  by  men  who 
have  had  a  practical  education,  as  well  as  a  course  of  study  at 
College,  ending  with  the  obtainment  of  a  diploma,  which  is 
allowed  to  be  no  protection  to  our  rights  and  privileges.  I 
am  afraid  we  shall  continue  to  be  as  far  off  as  ever  unless  we 
consider  the  best  means  of  supplying  the  country  with 
practical  men;  and  when 'we  reflect  that  those  having  the 
benefit  of  a  college  education,  rank  about  one  in  four  of  the 
general  body  of  Veterinary  Practitioners,  while  of  those 
calling  themselves  simply  farriers  we  may  add  two  to  the 
above  number.  In  the  present  state  of  affairs  we  are  left 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  caprice  and  whims  of  our 
employers^  servants,  and  until  such  education  is  much  further 
advanced  among  the  classes  we  look  to  for  support,  I 
think  there  is  little  necessity  of  extending  the  students  cur¬ 
riculum  at  College ;  if  he  be  possessed  of  ordinary  intellect, 
and  has  had  a  fair  education,  he  cannot  fail  to  succeed  if 
he  applies  himself  to  his  studies  during  the  two  sessions  at 
present  required,  and,  above  all  things,  grounds  himself  well 
at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  and  learns  by  system,  instead 
of  rote.  I  contend  that  the  present  system  of  education 
involves  as  much  or  more  expense  than  is  justified  by  the 
remuneration  to  be  afterwards  obtained,  except  in  some 
favorable  instances,  where  practices  are  already  made  for 
the  fortunate  ones  to  step  into;  hence  the  reason  why 
parents  and  guardians  hesitate  in  apprenticing  their  sons 
to  the  profession,  also  from  the  instances  they  have  con¬ 
tinually  before  them  of  the  excessive  mortality  among  young 
members  of  our  body ;  there  being  no  less  than  about  twenty 
dead  who  graduated  in  1855-56,  out  of  about  a  hundred 
students.  Surely  disappointed  prospects  must  be  one  reason 
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or  cause  of  the  above^  when  it  appears,  as  Observer  ” 
shows,  that  professors  must  even  descend  to  puffing  adver¬ 
tisements  in  order  to  obtain  practice,  and  men  with  diplomas 
must  actually  give  their  services  as  assistants  in  order  to 
obtain  that  insight  into  practice  which  has  previously  been 
denied  them ;  or  else  on  the  strength  of  their  newly- acquired 
information,  slight  though  it  be,  must  practise  on  their  own 
account.  Something  else  is  needed,  more  to  the  purpose, 
than  this  mere  theoretical  information,  as  many  of  us  know ; 
since  this  cannot  be  applied  to  practice,  with  a  total  ignorance 
of  the  general  routine  of  the  management  of  live  stock,  their 
value,  &c.,  which  is  generally  the  first  thing  our  employers 
look  at  in  their  estimates  of  us.  Strange  it  is  that  the  sister 
profession,  though  so  much  indebted  to  ours,  and  so  tenacious 
and  jealous  of  their  own  rights  and  privileges,  should  support 
us  so  little,  nay  even  encourage  quackery  in  the  veterinary 
art,  or  depend  on  their  own  skill  in  equine  and  other  ailments. 
It  seems  incredible  when  I  assert  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
qualified  veterinary  surgeon  in  every  twenty  miles  of  this 
riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  that  nearly  every  nobleman  is  at 
present  employing  non-qualified  men,  who  wrongfully  usurp 
the  title  of  Veterinary  Surgeon,  and  have  been  allowed  to  do 
so  for  years,  although  I  must  allow  that  in  many  cases  the 
qualified  men  are  but  recent  introductions  in  many  places, 
thus  showing  that  we  want  some  means  of  encouragement  to 
induce  young  men  to  go  to  College,  and  afterwards  to 
settle  down  in  agricultural  districts.  I  hope  something  will 
ere  long  be  determined  on,  so  as  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the 
Charter,  and  enable  the  public  to  distinguish  the  Vete¬ 
rinary  Surgeon  from  the  empiric  and  quack;  but  first  of  all 
an  impression  must  be  made  on  the  public  at  large,  and  since 
Veterinary  Medical  Associations  are  become  so  much  in 
fashion,  it  is  on  them  we  must  rely,  and  I  think  the  subject 
well  worthy  of  their  attention,  and  feel  assured  much  might 
be  done  through  their  influence. 


'  A  CASE  OE  ENDOCARDITIS  IN  THE  HORSE. 

By  Alfred  Withers,  Student,  Royal  Veterinary  College. 

The  following  case  appears  to  me  to  possess  so  much 
interest  to  all  connected  with  our  profession,  that  I  feel  no 
apology  is  needed  for  its  publication. 

VOL.  XLI. 
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A  bay  carriage  horse,  about  eight  years  old,  the  property 
of  my  father,  was  returned  to  him  some  few  months  ago 
from  hard  work,  in  a  very  emaciated  and  poor  condition ;  so 
much  so,  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  send  him  to  the 
farm,  to  regain  his  health  and  strength.  Up  to  a  short  time 
ago  he  had  been  doing  very  well,  and  had  been  exercised  three 
or  four  times  a  week. 

On  the  26th  of  last  month  he  was  observed  to  be  slightly 
off  his  feed;  his  ears  were  cold,  and  he  seemed  generally 
dejected,  and  dull.  He  was  placed  in  a  large  loose  box,  and 
some  extra  clothing  was  put  upon  him.  We  have  had  a  few 
mild  cases  of  influenza  at  the  farm  within  the  last  month ; 
and  as  nothing  very  decided  seemed  to  be  the  matter  with 
this  animal,  little  notice  was  taken  of  him,  and  the  case  was 
treated  as  one  of  that  affection. 

On  the  29th,  however,  my  brother  saw  the  horse,  and 
found  him  much  worse ;  his  pulse  was  quick,  and  in¬ 
termittent. 

I  have  now  to  record  the  symptoms  I  observed  on  March 
1st  and  2nd :  they  were  alike  on  both  days. 

The  pulse  at  the  submaxillary  artery  was  intermittent. 
Taking  the  whole  period  of  one  minute,  on  several  occasions, 
about  forty  distinct  pulsations  could  be  felt.  These  pulsations 
were  very  irregular;  the  periods  of  repose  also  were  very 
variable.  At  times  ten  or  twelve  beats  would  regularly  follow 
each  other ;  there  would  then  be  a  rest  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
seconds  :  at  other  times,  although  each  beat  could  be  distinctly 
felt,  all  would  be  irregular  and  confused. 

On  auscultating  the  cardiac  region,  a  most  extraordinary 
state  of  things  was  discovered.  The  heart  was  contracting  at 
the  rate  of  150  to  160  beats  per  minute,  powerfully  and  regu¬ 
larly,  but  no  after  sound  could  be  heard  to  follow  each 
contraction.  The  sound  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the 
heart  could  be  distinctly  heard  all  over  the  thoracic  cavity, 
but  more  especially  at  its  anterior  part ;  even  at  the  extreme 
posterior  part  of  the  right  side  the  sounds  could  be  distinctly 
heard  and  counted. 

On  placing  the  finger  on  the  radial  artery  at  the  same  time 
that  the  ear  was  applied  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  no  con¬ 
nection  whatever  could  be  discovered  between  the  contractions 
of  the  heart,  and  the  pulsations  at  the  artery. 

There  was  a  great  regurgitation  of  blood  up  both  jugular 
veins  :  in  one  minute  60  were  seen  and  felt. 

The  respiration  was  hurried.  The  animal  was  very  weak, 
and  he  seemed  in  great  pain,  but  his  appetite  was  very  good 
for  the  last  few  days  of  his  life. 
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A  mustard  plaster  was  applied  twice^  and  for  several  hours 
on  each  occasion^  over  the  region  of  the  heart :  mild  stimu¬ 
lating  medicines,  with  the  extract  of  belladonna  and  salines, 
were  administered  every  five  or  six  hours. 

All  treatment,  however,  proved  useless.  He  was  left  at 
10  p.m.  on  the  night  of  the  2nd,  feeding,  and  apparently 
better ;  the  next  morning  he  was  found  dead. 

My  father,  thinking  that  from  the  very  unusual  symptoms, 
some  extraordinary  lesions  would  he  seen  after  death,  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  that  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  case 
should  be  made  at  the  Veterinary  College,  in  order  that  the 
students  might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  case. 
Professor  Spooner  kindly  consented  to  this,  and  the  exa¬ 
mination  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  presence  of 
many  of  the  students. 

The  liver  was  found  to  be  in  a  highly  congested  state,  and 
rapidly  undergoing  decomposition. 

The  lungs  were  here  and  there  slightly  congested. 

The  pericardium' was  perfectly  normal;  except  that,  at 
its  inferior  part,  there  was  adhesion  between  it  and  the 
outer  surface  of  the  heart,  from  previous  inflammatory 
action. 

The  endocardium  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  showed  that 
inflammatory  action  had  been  going  on.  Small  particles  of 
fibrinous  deposit,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  were  found  on  the 
surface  of  the  membrane ;  some  were  loose,  not  attached  to 
the  endocardium,  but  entangled  as  it  were  in  the  chordae 
tendinae,  others  were  adherent  to  the  endocardium.  Under 
the  surface  of  the  endocardium  of  the  left  auricular  ventri¬ 
cular  valve  were  small  fibrinous  effusions,  about  the  size  of 
small  peas  ;  these  were  three  or  four  in  number,  and  situated 
about  the  middle  of  the  flaps.  The  endocardium  of  the  right 
side  was  greatly  congested  and  inflamed.  Both  in  the  auricle 
and  ventricle  large  fibrinous  coagula  existed — that  in  the 
auricle  was  long  and  snake-like ;  in  the  ventricle  the  coagulum 
was  very  large,  almost  filling  the  cavity,  but  neither  were 
adhering  to  the  endocardium. 

And  now,  how  are  the  symptoms  manifested  by  the  animal 
during  life  to  be  reconciled  with  the  post-mortem  appear¬ 
ances  ? 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  symp¬ 
toms  were  very  distinct,  and  they  are  well -authenticated,  for 
my  brother,  Mr.  Henry  Withers,  M.B.C.V.S.,  and  Mr.  W. 
Jackson,  one  of  the  students  at  the  Boyal  Veterinary  College, 
were  witnesses  to  them. 

There  must  always  be  a  certain  amount  of  obscurity  about 
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the  relation  of  symptoms  observed  during  the  life  of  an  animal 
to  appearanees  seen  after  deaths  from  the  fact  that  although 
we  see  and  describe  symptoms  from  day  to  day^  of  diseases 
animals  are  suffering  from^  it  is  rarely  we  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  seeing  them  at  the  time  of  their  death  ;  consequently 
we  do  not  know  if  they  die  manifesting  the  same  symptoms 
observed  some  hours  before.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
the  disease  under  consideration^  when  it  is  attended  with  the 
same  results^  viz.  coagula  of  fibrin;  for  it  seems  to  me  that 
coagula  might  have  existed  in  this  case  in  the  left  ventricle 
sufficiently  large  to  give  rise  to  great  disturbance  to  the 
functions  of  the  valves^  and  so  cause  the  symptoms  observed^ 
and  have  been  subsequently  broken  up,  and  carried  away  by 
the  circulation;  and  becoming  lodged  in  some  large  trunk  or 
vessel,  have  caused  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  the  blood,  and 
consequently,  the  death  of  the  animal.  Nor  do  I  think  that 
this  is  quite  improbable,  for  I  regret  to  say  that  examination 
was  not  made  of  the  aorta,  or  the  large  venous  trunks  of  the 
body. 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  symptoms 
and  the  death  of  the  animal  were  caused  by  the  coa'gula  which 
were  revealed  by  post-mortem  examination.  Taking  this  view 
of  the  case,  I  do  not  think  the  symptoms  are  irreconcilable  with 
the  post-mortem  appearances ;  I  think  one  in  a  great  measure 
explains  the  other.  The  coagulum  in  the  right  auricle,  by 
its  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  into  that  cavity  from  the 
systemic  veins,  would  certainly  account  for  the  regurgitation 
of  blood  up  the  jugulars.  The  coagulum  existing  in  the  right 
ventricle,  by  the  great  venous  congestion  it  would  cause,  and 
by  the  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  lungs,  and 
consequently  to  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  does,  I  think,  accounts  for  the  great  difference  perceived 
between  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  the  pulse  at  the  arteries. 
The  inflammatory  condition  of  the  heart  itself  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cause  it  to  palpitate  in  the  manner  observed ;  the 
comparative  emptiness  of  the  left  side  of  the  organ,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  obstruction  of  the  flow  of  blood  to  it,  would  be 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  absence  of  any  pulsatory  action 
at  the  artery  at  times. 

As  to  the  disease  existing  in  the  liver,  I  think  that  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  great  venous  congestion  we  have  consi¬ 
dered.  Of  all  other  organs  of  the  body  the  liver,  from  its 
connection  with  the  posterior  vena  cava,  would  be  most 
liable  to  suffer  under  circumstances  of  this  kind ;  for,  from 
the  soft  nature  of  its  parenchyma,  and  its  extreme  vascularity 
(consisting,  as  it  does,  almost  entirely  of  cells  and  blood- 
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vessels),  anything  which  would  obstruct  the  flow  of  blood 
from  it,  would  be  certain  to  cause  its  congestion. 

However  unusual  we  may  consider  a  case  of  this  kind  to 
be,  we  must  remember  that  the  horse  is  liable  to  become 
affected  with  endocarditis,  although  not  so  frequently  affected 
with  it  as  is  the  human  subject;  this  being  the  case,  when  it 
does  occur,  we  should  be  prepared  for  its  results,  and  for 
the  symptoms  which  are  likely  to  be  caused  by  those  results. 
I  mention  this  because  a  good  deal  of  incredulity  has  existed 
in  the  minds  of  some,  to  whom  I  have  narrated  this  case,  and 
who  have  even  seen  the  post-mortem  appearances ;  I  think 
many  of  these  have  not  considered  well  the  appearances  they 
observed,  and  the  results  that  would  be  likely  to  follow  from 
their  influence  on  the  circulation. 

I  may  add  that  the  coagula  observed  in  this  case  differed 
in  no  way  from  those  found  so  often  in  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  especially  after  a  lingering  illness;  except  that  they 
were  very  large,  and  occupied  both  right  auricle  and 
ventricle. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  medical  works  on  the  means 
for  distinguishing  endo-  from  peri- carditis,  by  peculiarities  in 
the  murmur,  &c.  With  our  patients  there  are  many  reasons 
why  auscultation,  especially  of  the  cardiac  region,  should  be 
most  unsatisfactory  as  to  its  results  with  reference’ to  this 
subject ;  but,  in  cases  where  the  symptoms  are  so  well-marked; 
and  where  they  point  so  unmistakeably  as  in  this  instance,  to 
the  seat  of  the  affection,  I  do  not  think  we  need  hesitate  in 
proclaiming  our  diagnosis. 


Facts  and  Observations. 

Methylated  Spirits. — The  Commissioners  of  Inland 
Revenue  in  their  Eleventh  Report,  lately  issued,  state  that 
there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  methylated 
spirits  from  1,070,897  gallons  in  the  year  ending  March  31st, 
1866,  to  1,031,214  in  the  subsequent  year.  This  is  accounted 
for  by  an  alteration  which  has  been  made  in  the  law  so  as  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  that  kind  of  spirit  in  medicinal  prepara¬ 
tions  for  internal  use.  In  previous  reports  reference  was 
made  to  the  fraudulent  practice  of  making  a  compound  of 
methylated  spirit,  which,  under  the  pretence  of  being  used 
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as  a  medicine,  was  in  reality  sold  as  a  stimulant  in  the  place 
of  ordinary  spirits.  This  practice  was  also  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  application  of  methylated  spirit  to  purposes 
for  which,  although  not  expressly  prohibited,  it  was  never 
intended — namely,  the  preparation  of  tinctures  and  of  medi¬ 
cines  for  internal  use,  an  application  of  that  spirit  which 
the  Pharmaceutical  Society  considered  highly  objectionable.’' 
By  29  and  SO  Viet.,  c.  64,  s.  8,  the  use  of  methylated  spirit 
in  any  preparation  which  can  be  used  internally  as  medicine 
is  entirely  prohibited.  Sulphuric  ether  and  chloroform, 
which  are  in  extensive  use  in  arts  and  manufactures,  are 
excepted  from  the  prohibition.  Methylated  spirit  may  also 
be  still  employed  as  a  solvent  or  agent  in  the  production  of 
medicines,  provided  no  spirit  or  derivative  thereof  shall 
remain  after  the  completion  of  the  process.  The  Lancst. 

Fungi  in  Disease. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Patholo¬ 
gical  Society  on  Tuesday  last,  the  President  announced 
that  he  had  received  from  Professor  Hallier,  of  Jena,  the 
observer  who  last  year  published  the  statement  that  he 
had  traced  a  constant  connection  betwep  cholera  and 
the  existence  of  a  certain  fungus  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
a  letter,  in  which  he  communicated  the  fact  that  he  had 
established,  as  he  believed,  a  connection  between  six  diseases 
and  different  species  of  fungi.  These  are,  variola  and  the 
allied  diseases,  variola  ovina  and  vaccinia ;  measles,  typhus, 
and  typhoid  fevers.  In  the  three  latter  the  fungi  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  blood,  in  the  three  former  Mr.  Simon  pre¬ 
sumed  that  the  fungi  were  found  in  the  vesicles  or  pustules. 
This  fact  was  stated  to  have  been  verified  by  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  specimens  taken  from  different^  sources  and  in 
different  epidemics.  If  confirme.d,  it  is  difficult  to  overrate 
the  interest  and  value  which  attach  to  it. — Med.  Times  and 
Gazette. 

Production  of  Disease  by  Fungi. — Dr.  J.  H.  Salis¬ 
bury,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  year  or  two  ago 
announced  that  he  had  discovered  a  connection  between 
certain  palmelloid  cryptogamic  bodies,  which  he  named 

ague  plants,"  and  intermittent  fever,  now  publishes,  in 
the  January  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  that  he  has  observed  two  new  algoid  vegetations, 
one  of  which  he  believes  to  be  the  cause  of  syphilis,  and  the 
other  of  gonorrhoea.  The  Crypta  syphilitica  he  describes  as 
a  minute,  transparent,  highly  refractive  algoid  filament  of 
uniform  structure,  having  the  extremities  obtusely  rounded. 
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They  are  developed  from  spores^  and  may  be  straight,  coiled, 
or  arranged  in  curves.  Dr.  Salisbury  states  that  he  has 
found  these  filaments  in  the  bed  of  chancres  and  in  the  blood 
of  persons  affected  with  secondary  syphilis.  The  Cryida  syphi¬ 
litica  finds  a  fertile  soil  in  the  connecting  tissues.  The  Crypta 
gonorrhoea,  also  an  algoid  plantj  having  a  filamentary  form, 
according  to  Dr.  Salisbury,  is  limited  in  its  invasion  to  the 
epithelial  tissue,  whilst  the  Crypta  syphilitica  is  mainly  con¬ 
fined  to  the  connective,  cartilaginous,  and  osseous  tissues. 
Several  figures  of  these  algoid  vegetations  are  appended  to 
Dr.  Salisbury’s  paper. — Med.  Times  and  Gaz. 

Sewage  Value. — Mr.  Morton  has  published  a  most 
interesting  account  of  the  ^^agricultural  experience  of  30,000 
tons  of  London  sewage  in  1867”  at  the  Lodge  Farm,  Bark¬ 
ing.  Impartial  common  sense  stamps  every  line  that  Mr. 
Morton  writes  on  the  subject.  On  the  one  hand  he  rebukes 

ignorant  impatience”  which  expects  that  sewage  shall  yield 
up  its  treasures  without  care  or  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
cultivator: — Sixpence  worth,”  he  says  (page  9),  ‘^of  the 
nitrogen  or  ammonia,  whether  of  guano  or  of  sewage,  or  of  the 
phosphorus,  whether  of  bone-dust  or  of  sewage,  will  not  neces¬ 
sarily  create  sixpence  worth  of  additional  fertility  by  its  use 
in  agriculture.  It  may  do  this  or  more  in  skilful  hands,  but 
it  is  quite  as  possible  that  it  may  be  thrown  absolutely 
to  waste,  or  even  made  mischievous  and  injurious.”  He 
gives  a  most  valuable  account  of  the  mistakes  committed 
in  laying  out  the  experimental  farm  at  Barking,  and  con¬ 
fesses  that  not  all  the  sewage  applied  has  been  profitably  used. 

But,”  he  adds  (page  28,  I  believe  we  have  proved  that 
every  100  tons  of  sewage  used  during  the  past  year  have 
actually  produced,  under  circumstances  of  average  favour¬ 
ableness,  one  ton  of  grass  over  and  above  the  quantity  needed 
to  pay  an  ordinary  rent  and  an  ordinary  farm  labour-bill. 
What  that  ton  of  grass  is  worth  depends,  of  course,  upon 
the  use  that  is  made  of  it.  During  the  height  of  the  summer 
we  sold  about  £20  worth  of  it  weekly,  partly  delivered  in 
London,  eight  or  nine  miles  off,  at  23s.  per  ton,  to  cow- 
keepers;  and  partly  sold  at  home  at  Is.  and  Is.  3d.  per  perch, 
equal  to  from  18s.  to  20s.  a  ton  upon  the  land.  1  need  not 
go  into  our  experience  on  the  farm  as  large  cowkeepers,  by 
which  an  attempt  was  made  to  realise  some  of  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  London  cowkeepers,  who  were  able  to  pay  us 
23s.  a  ton  for  the  grass  we  sold  them.  That  is  another  sub¬ 
ject  altogether.  Whether  our  business  as  cowkeepers  was 
profitable  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that,  under  the  circurn- 
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stances,  we  grew  2488  tons  of  this  grass  on  very  poor  and 
gravelly  soil  off  55^  acres  with  the  help  of  sewage  only,  and 
6l  tons  per  acre  off  that  portion  of  it  which  alone  repre¬ 
sented  fair  and  average  circumstances.^^  He  admits  that  the 
sewage  was  occasionally  foul ;  still  it  is  clear  that,  with 
some  discretion  as  to  quantity,  the  land  may  be  enriched 
and  the  nuisance  suppressed. — Med.  Tiiries  and  Gaz. 

Fallacy  in  Testing  for  Albumen. — Mr.  Fox,  Medical 
Officer  to  the  North-Eastern  Dispensary,  has  forwarded  the 
following  communication  to  the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette  :~ 

I  think  the  following  will  be  found  important  as  indicating 
another,  and,  I  believe,  a  hitherto  unmentioned  fallacy  in 
testing  for  albumen.  Some  weeks  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  an 
elderly  gentleman  in  the  country.  I  found  oedema  of  both 
legs,  and  tested  the  urine,  which  gave  a  very  distinct  white 
cloud  on  boiling,  and  a  very  positive  white  stratum  on  being 
poured  above  nitric  acid.  Of  course  I  included  albuminuria 
in  my  diagnosis.  My  diagnosis  was,  however,  happily  cor¬ 
rected  soon  after  by  the  very  intelligent  resident  practitioner 
who  watched  the  case.  The  nitric  acid  used  contained  silver 
in  some  considerable  amount,  and  gave  a  chloride  cloud  on 
mingling  with  the  urine.  The  fact  that  a  large  quantity  of 
acid  so  contaminated  was  supplied  to  the  London  Hospital 
to  be  used  for  testing  as  well  as  for  other  purposes,  proves 
our  liability  to  this  fallacy,  and  justifies  me  in  bringing  it 
before  the  notice  of  your  readers — Med.  Times  and  Gaz. 

Effects  of  Electricity  on  the  Germination  of 
Seeds. — M.  Blondeau  has  made  a  series  of  experiments, 
from  which  it  appears  that  seeds  subjected  to  a  weak  induc¬ 
tion  current,  and  afterwards  caused  to  germinate,  will  sprout 
twice  as  fast  as  those  that  have  not  undergone  the  action 
of  electricity. 

To  obtain  Cantharidin. — M.  Bluhm  recommends  for 
the  obtainment  of  the  active  principle  of  cantharides,  that 
the  powdered  flies  be  rubbed  with  one  third  their  w^eight  of 
calcined  magnesia  and  a  little  water,  which  mixture  is  to  be 
dried  in  a  water-bath.  When  dry  it  is  to  be  saturated  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  repeatedly  shaken  with  ether. 
The  ethereal  extract  is  now  to  be  washed  with  water,  and  the 
ether  distilled  off.  The  residue  is  cantharidin,  mixed  wdth  fat 
and  a  yellow  substance.  The  former  is  removed  by  means  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon,  the  latter  by  alcohol. 
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Omne  Vivum  ab  Ovo. — All  creatures  that  we  know  of 
originate  in  a  bud  or  an  egg.  Probably  the  egg  always  ap¬ 
pears  at  some  part  of  the  series^  and  it  is  now  certain  that 
the  most  developed  creatures^  the  mammalia,  thus  com¬ 
mence  their  being.  Man  and  the  silkworm  both  spring  from 
eggs.  In  the  higher  forms  of  animals  the  hatching  process 
precedes  birth;  in  the  lower  the  egg  enters  the  world,  and 
changes  take  place  within  it  which  eventuate  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  infant  stage  of  the  creature  that  is  hatched.^^ 

Rock  Salt. — The  Prussian  Government  has  been  recently 
making  active  researches  in  the  kingdom  to  discover  fresh 
mines  of  salt.  The  borings,  executed  under  the  orders  of 
Count  dTtzenplitz,  Minister  of  Commerce,  have  now  led  to 
the  discovery  of  a  rich  deposit  of  that  mineral  near  Speren- 
berg,  to  the  north  of  Lake  Krummsee,  at  a  distance  of 
twenty-two  miles  from  Berlin.  The  salt  is  found  at  a  depth 
of  SOO  feet  from  the  surface. 

Scientific  Agriculture. — An  increased  desire  seems 
to  be  manifested  by  our  leading  agriculturists  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  professional  or  scientific  agricultural  education. 
There  is  no  questioning  the  fact,  that  the  lack  of  this  is 
accompanied  with  great  loss.  We  need  only  refer  to  the 
utilization  of  sewage ;  a  problem  as  yet,  perhaps,  not  com¬ 
pletely  solved.  Nevertheless  it  is  notorious,  that  annually  is 
poured  into  the  sea  100,000,000  tons  of  food-producing 
material.  On  grass  lands  this  has  a  high  fertilizing  effect. 

Again,  it  has  been  found,  that  through  want  of  calculation 
the  drainage  of  land  has  been  sometimes  carried  on  to  too 
great  an  extent,  so  that  should  a  period  of  dry  weather  occur, 
the  farmer  finds  his  crop  to  suffer  for  w’ant  of  water.  Irri¬ 
gation  has  been  suggested  as  the  remedy  for  this,  and 
Professor  Voelcker  has  been  requested  by  the  Agricultural 
Society  to  take  up  the  subject. 

Absorption  by  Soils. — Dr.  Voelcker  states — 

1.  That  calcareous  clay  soil  absorbs  six  times  as  much 
ammonia  from  liquid  manure  as  sterile  sandy  soil. 

2.  That  liquid  manure  in  contact  with  calcareous  clay  soil 
becomes  much  richer  in  lime,  whilst  during  its  passage 
through  sandy  soil  it  becomes  poorer  in  lime. 

3.  That  calcareous  soil  absorbs  much  more  potash  than 
sandy  soil. 
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4.  That  chloride  of  sodium  is  not  absorbed  to  any  extent 
by  either  soil. 

5.  That  both  soils  remove  from  liquid  manure  most  of  the 
phosphoric  acid. 

6.  That  the  liquid  in  passing  through  calcareous  soil 
becomes  poorer  in  soluble  silica,  but  in  passing  through  sandy 
soil  richer. 


Composition  of  Bones. — Dr.  F.  G.  Calvert  gives  the 
following  as  the  general  composition  of  bones : 


Organic  substances" 


'Blood-vessels 
Osseine 
.Fatty  matters 


1 

32 

9 


r  Water . 8 

I  Phosphate  lime  .  .  .38 

Mineral  substances  Phosphate  Magnesia  ...  2 

Carbonate  lime  ....  8 

L  Divers  salts  .  .  .  .2 


The  Brown  Trust. — The  general  scheme  upon  which  the 
Brown  Trust^^  is  to  be  administered  is  now  agreed  upon. 
The  University  of  London  is  seeking  a  suitable  "building  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  either  from  the  Government 
or  in  connexion  with  one  of  the  large  hospitals,  wherein 
scientific  investigations  may  be  conducted  in  regard  to  the 
diseases  of  animals.  We  hear  that  a  Professor  of  Com¬ 
parative  Pathology  is  to  be  appointed  at  a  salary  of  £300 
a  year,  and  it  is  thought  that  some  of  the  younger  graduates 
of  the  University  will  be  disposed  to  devote  their  time  to  the 
duties  of  the  post  and  the  elucidation  of  pathological  ques¬ 
tions. — Lancet. 

Tapeworm  in  America — Dr.  Wood,  of  Atlanta,  in  a 
paper  in  the  New  Orleans  Journal  of  Medicine^  notes  that  the 
extraordinary  prevalence  of  tapeworm  since  the  war  has 
been  a  subject  of  remark  by  members  of  the  profession  in  his 
neighbourhood. — lUd. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  V6ri  non  audeat. — CiCERO. 


LEGISLATION  UPON  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

Ireland  has  taken  the  initiative  in  legislation  upon  the 
subject  of  infectious  diseases  of  animals,  and  at  a  very  oppor¬ 
tune  moment.  Public  attention  has  been  attracted  to  the 
important  questions  of  the  transit  of  diseased  cattle,  and 
the  injury  which  arises  to  producer  and  consumer  from  the 
laxity  which  has  long  prevailed  in  respect  to  proper  and 
practicable  isolation  of  animals,  which  are  not  only  them¬ 
selves  the  subjects  of  virulent  maladies,  but  are  also  capable 
of  transmitting  their  diseases  to  healthy  animals,  even  by 
indirect  contact,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  hold  of  a  ship 
or  a  railway  truck. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  sad  experience  which  we 
have  just  passed,  the  Irish  executive  acted  with  vigour  and 
forethought.  At  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak  of 
cattle-plague  in  England,  they  obtained  an  order  prohibiting 
the  landing  of  cattle  in  Ireland  from  any  part  of  England, 
and  further,  in  view  of  the  probability  of  the  conveyance  of 
the  infection  by  indirect  agencies,  provisions  were  made  for 
disinfecting  drovers,  and  persons  engaged  in  the  cattle-trade. 
jA  Veterinary  Department  was  established  j  inspectors  were 
appointed,  and  everything  was  held  in  readiness  to  deal 
summarily  with  the  disease  should  it,  in  spite  of  precautions, 
obtain  an  entrance  into  Ireland.  The  result  proved  that 
the  caution  exercised  was  not  in  vain.  Although  in  defiance 
of  prohibitions  on  importation  of  live  stock,  the  veritable 
rinderpest  did  make  its  appearance  among  cattle  in  a  remote 
district  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  there  was  no  difficulty 
experienced  in  effecting  its  eradication,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  stamping  out  system,  which  was  applied  with  Prussian 
promptness  and  rigour.  The  plague  was  detected  among 
some  cattle  at  Drumra,  in  May,  1866,  and  in  the  beginning 
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of  July  following  all  trace  oftlie  malady  had  ceased  to  exist. 
Very  little  inconvenience  was  occasioned  by  the  necessary 
restrictions,  and  the  loss,  which  in  England  amounted  to 
more  than  six  per  cent,  of  the  whole  stock  of  the  country, 
did  not,  in  Ireland,  reach  much  beyond  a  total  of  fifty 
cattle. 

Irish  stock,  however,  still  suffer  from  other  contagious 
affections  which,  whether  introduced  from  abroad  or  not 
have  now  a  permanent  existence  in  the  country.  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia,  and  mouth  and  foot  complaint  in  cattle  ;  foot-rot 
and  scab  in  sheep,  and  typhoid  fever  in  pigs,  together  destroy 
large  numbers  of  animals  yearly,  and  recent  introductions  of 
pleuro-pneumonia  infected  stock  into  this  country  have  doubt¬ 
less  had  the  effect  of  deterring  grazing  farmers  from  purchasing 
so  largely  as  the  present  state  of  this  country  requires.  The 
Irish  Executive,  however,  has  again  taken  a  vigorous  course, 
as  the  annexed  Order  in  Council  will  demonstrate.  The 
provisions  of  the  rule  are  sweeping,  but  not  more  so  than 
the  exigences  of  the  case  demand.  No  animal  suffering 
from  ^^any  disease  whatsoever,’^  can  be  imported  to  or  ex¬ 
ported  from  Ireland,  or  carried  in  any  railway-truck  or  boat 
with  healthy  stock  j  and  no  animals  affected  with  a  contagious 
disease  can  be  exposed  in  a  fair  or  market,  or  still  better, 
can  be  removed  from  any  farm,  or  premises  in  which  they 
have  been  for  more  than  six  days  prior  to  such  removal. 
This  prohibition  against  the  movement  of  infectiously 
diseased  animals  from  premises,  is  precisely  what  we  sug¬ 
gested  in  our  article  on  the  transit  of  diseased  animals 
in  our  last  issue ;  it  cuts  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty,  and 
we  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  an  equally  comprehensive 
and  wholesome  sanitary  order  shall  be  applied  to  the  cattle 
traffic  in  this  country,  with  the  addition  of  what  we  have 
always  contended  for ; — arrangements  which  will  ensure  the 
effective  administration  of  every  provision. 

Subjoined  we  print  the  Irish  Order  in  extenso. 
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Copy  of  an  Order  in  Council. 

By  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  Council. 
ABERCORN. 

Whereas  by  an  Order  in  Council^  bearing  date  the  17th 
day  of  January,  1868,  made  in  pursuance  of  The  Cattle 
Disease  Act  (Ireland),  1866,'’^  and  of  the  statutes  therein 
mentioned,  it  was,  amongst  other  things,  ordered  that  from 
and  after  the  time  therein  mentioned  it  should  not  be  lawful 
to  remove  or  move  along  any  public  high  road  or  way,  street 
or  place,  or  by  any  railroad,  rails  or  tramways,  canal,  river, 
or  public  stream,  or  by  boat,  vessel,  or  steamer,  or  any 
public  conveyance,  or  to  expose  in  any  market  or  fair  in 
Ireland,  or  to  export  from  Ireland,  any  Cattle  (meaning  any 
Cow,  Heifer,  Bull,  Bullock,  Ox,  or  Calf)  affected  with  foot  or 
mouth  distemper,  or  any  Sheep  affected  with  foot  or  mouth 
distemper,  foot  rot,  or  scab. 

And  whereas  it  is  deemed  expedient  and  necessary  for  the 
purposes  in  the  said  Acts  mentioned  to  make  the  Orders  and 
Begulations  hereinafter  contained. 

Now  We,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  Her  Majesty^s  Privy  Council  in  Ireland,  do 
hereby,  in  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  us  by  the  said 
statute  called  ^'The  Cattle  Disease  Act  (Ireland),  1866,” 
and  of  the  other  statutes  therein  mentioned,  order  as 
follows  : — 

1.  This  Order  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  thereof  in  the  Dublin  Gazette,  and  the  word  Cattle 
henceforth  in  this  Order  used  shall  be  interpreted  to  mean 
any  Cow,  Heifer,  Bull,  Bullock,  Ox,  or  Calf. 

2.  The  said  in  part  recited  Order,  dated  the  1 7th  day  of 
January,  1868,  is  hereby  revoked  without  prejudice  neverthe¬ 
less  to  the  prosecution  of  any  offence  that  may  have  been 
committed  against  the  said  in  part  recited  Order,  or  to  the 
recovery  of  any  penalty  in  respect  of  such  offence. 

3.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  land 
from  any  ship  or  vessel,  in  any  place  or  port  in  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  called 
Ireland,  any  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  or  Goats,  affected  with 
any  disease  whatsoever. 

4.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to  move 
any  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  or  Goats,  affected  with  any  disease 
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whatsoever^  from  any  port  or  place  in  Ireland  aforesaid  to  any 
port  or  place  in  Great  Britain  aforesaid. 

5.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  expose  in  any  market,  fair,  or 
public  place,  any  Cattle  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  or  foot 
and  mouth  or  aphthous  distemper,  or  any  sheep  affected  with 
foot  and  mouth  or  apthous  distemper,  or  any  swine  affected 
with  foot  and  mouth  or  aphthous  distemper,  or  typhus,  or 
scarlatina,  or  smallpox,  or  the  malady  generally  known  as 

the  Soldier, or  the  Bed  Disease,^'’  or  with  Swine 
Cholera.  ' 

6.  It  shall  not  he  lawful  to  move  or  remove  any  Cattle 
affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  or  foot  and  mouth  or  aphthous 
distemper,  or  any  Sheep  affected  with  foot  and  mouth  or 
aphthous  distemper,  or  any  Pig  or  Swine  affected  with  foot 
and  mouth  or  aphthous  distemper,  or  typhus,  or  scarlatina, 
or  small-pox, '  or  the  malady  generally  known  as  the 
Soldier,^^  or  with  Swine  Cholera,  from  any  farm,  lands, 
premises,  or  place  in  which  such  animal  or  animals  has  or 
have  been  for  more  than  six  days  previous  to  such  removal : 
provided  always  that  nothing  in  this  Order  contained  shall 
prevent  the  movement  or  removal  of  an  animal  so  affected 
for  immediate  slaughter,  that  is  to  say — such  animal  to  be 
slaughtered  within  forty- eight  hours  from  the  commencement 
of  such  movement. 

7.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  permit  any  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Swine,  or  Goats,  affected  with  any  disease  or  distemper  what¬ 
soever,  to  be  carried  along  any  railway,  or  to  be  or  remain  in 
any  pen,  carriage,  truck,  horse-box,  vehicle,  or  boat,  along 
or  in  company  with  any  healthy  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine  or 
Goats. 

8.  Every  pen,  carriage,  truck,  horse-box,  vehicle,  or  boat, 
from  time  to  time,  and  as  often  as  it  may  be  used  in  the  safe 
keeping  or  transit  of  any  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  or  Goats, 
shall  be  cleansed  and  disinfected  within  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  time  when  it  shall  have  been  last  in  use,  and  before 
it  shall  be  used  again,  and  such  cleansing  and  disinfection 
shall  be  effected  in  the  following  manner : — 

By  sweeping  out  and  effectually  removing  all  dung, 
sawdust,  litter,  or  other  matter  from  the  pen,  carriage, 
truck,  horse-box,  vehicle,  or  boat,  and  then  by  tho¬ 
roughly  washing  the  same  with  water,  and  then  by 
applying  to  the  floor  and  to  all  parts  above  the  floor 
of  the  pen,  carriage,  or  truck,  and  to  the  sides,  floor, 
and  ceiling  of  the  hold  of  the  boat,  and  to  every  other 
part  of  the  boat  with  which  animals  or  their  drop- 
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pings  come  in  contact,  a  coating  of  limewash  made  up 
by  mixing  good  freshly  burnt  lime  with  water,  and 
containing  in  each  gallon  of  lime-wash  four  ounces  of 
fresh  dry  chloride  of  lime,  such  lime-wash  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  immediately  before  use.  The  sweeping  shall  be 
well  mixed  with  quick  lime,  and  effectually  removed 
from  contact  with  animals. 

9.  Every  person  acting  in  contravention  of  this  Order 
shall,  for  each  offence,  incur  a  penalty  not  exceeding  Twenty 
Pounds,  and  every  person  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  offence 
against  sections  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  7  of  this  Order  unless  such 
person  shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Justices  or  Justice 
before  whom  such  person  is  charged  that  such  person  did  not 
know  of  the  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  or  Goats  being  so  affected, 
and  that  such  person  could  not  with  reasonable  diligence 
have  obtained  such  knowledge,  or  that  such  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Swine,  or  Goats  were  not  diseased  previous  to  removal  or 
exposure  as  aforesaid. 

Given  at  the  Council  Chamber  in  Dublin,  this  6th  day  of 
March,  1868. 

Ered.  Shaw. 

P.  Keatinge. 

John  Hatchell. 

Joseph  Napier. 

John  E.  Walsh. 

Hedges  Eyre  Chattbrton. 


Reviews. 


Quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non. — Hor. 


A  Manual  of  Pharmacy  for  the  Student  of  Veterinay'y  Medi¬ 
cine.  By  W.  J.  T.  Morton,  late  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Materia  Medica  in  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  &c. 
Seventh  Edition.  London  :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co., 
1868. 

Propessor  Morton^s  Manual  is  so  well  known  to  practi¬ 
tioners  and  students  of  veterinary  medicine,  and  its  reputation 
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has  been  so  completely  established  by  the  numerous  editions 
through  which  it  has  passed,  that  our  duty  of  reviewing  the 
last  issue  of  the  work  necessarily  resolves  itself  into  a  brief 
notice  of  the  principal  changes  and  additions  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected  during  its  recent  revision. 

Many  and  fierce  have  been  the  battles  waged  by  chemists 
about  the  modes  of  formulating  compounds,  and  even  now 
there  are  several  systems,  so  that  the  selection  of  any  one 
plan  is  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  Mr.  Morton 
has,  considering  the  present  unsettled  state  of  chemical  nota¬ 
tion,  wisely  adhered  to  the  old  formulae  which  were  generally 
used  for  very  many  years;  and  he  has  appended  to  these 
what  may  be  termed  the  unitary  formulae  employed  by  the 
Council  of  Medical  Education  in  the  edition  of  the  ^  British 
Pharmacopoeia,'  published  last  year.  Thus  the  composition 
of  any  chemical  compound  mentioned  in  our  author  s 
Manual  will  be  equally  understood  by  the  student  of  modern 
chemistry,  and  the  practitioner  who  acquired  a  knowledge  of 

this  science  twenty  years  ago. 

A  number  of  other  additions  have  been  introduced,  in¬ 
cluding  articles  on  Carbolic  acid,  and  its  pharmaceutical 
preparations.  Local  Anaesthesia,  and  other  subjects  of  equal 
importance. 

The  numerous  additions  considerably  enhance  the  value 
of  the  Manual,  and  continue  to  render  it  what  it  has  long 
been,  one  of  the  most  practical  and  useful  works  on  V eterinary 
Pharmacy  in  the  British  language. 


The' Microscope  ;  its  History,  Construction,  and  Application. 

By  Jabez  Hogg,  E.L.S.,  E.B.M.S.,  &c.  Sixth  Edition. 

London :  George  Boutledge  and  Sons,  1867 . 

Now  that  the  importance  of  the  microscope  as  a  means  of 
intellectual  amusement,  and  an  aid  to  scientific  research, 
is  becoming  more  fully  appreciated  than  it  was  formerly,  our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  the  publication  of  any 
work  which  may  assist  them  in  their  microscopic  investiga¬ 
tions.  It  is  therefore  with  a  double  satisfaction  that  we  are 
enabled  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  issue  of  the  sixth 
edition  of  Mr.  Hogg's  very  interesting  and  useful  manual. 

In  addition  to  a  concise  history  of  the  instrument,  the  work 
contains  plain  and  concise  accounts  of  its  construction  and 
directions  for  its  use.  The  chapters  on  these  subjects  are 
followed  by  others  on  the  structure,  functions,  and  modes  of 
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examining  the  most  minute  vegetable  and  animal  bodies  up 
to  the  tissues  of  the  largest  members  of  the  organic  world. 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  about  five  hundred  well  executed 
wood-cuts^  and  eight  beautifully  coloured  plates  from  the 
pencil  of  the  eminent  TufiPen  West. 

There  are  other  works  in  which  microscopy  is  treated  in  a 
more  strictly  scientific  manner^  but  we  believe  no  other  author 
has  treated  the  subject  in  so  pleasing  a  style ;  one  which  is^  un¬ 
fortunately,  so  foreign  to  English  scientific  writers,  but  which 
seems  to  be  so  natural  to  our  French  friends.  In  short,  Mr. 
Hogg^s  manual  is  carefully  compiled  and  written  in  a  manner 
which  will  allure  more  recruits  to  the  ranks  of  microscopy 
than  any  other  work  on  the  same  subject  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 
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{A  Lecture  delivered  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  January  17,  1868.) 

By  John  Hughes  Bennett,  M.D.,  E.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes 
of  Medicine  and  Senior  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,— The  subject  which 
I  have  the  honour  of  bringing  before  you  this  evening  is  one 
wRich  has  engaged  the  attention  of  physiologists  since  the 
days  of  Aristotle.  That  distinguished  man,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  naturalists  who  lived  previous  to  the  time  of  Harvey, 
were  of  opinion  that  dust,  decomposed  flesh,  and  other  dead 
substances,  might,  under  the  influence  of  heat,  air,  and  water, 
give  rise  to  living  beings  independently  of  parents.  This 
mysterious  process,  by  a  singular  perversion  of  language,  has 
been  called  spontaneous  generation.  We  all  know  the  story 
of  the  shepherd  recounted  by  Virgil,  who  thought  he  saw 
bees  spring  up  in  the  dead  body  of  an  ox,  which  w^as  impli¬ 
citly  believed  by  Pliny ;  and  we  have  read  accounts  of  rats 
and  frogs  which  were  supposed  to  be  engendered  by  the 
fruitful  earth  or  teeming  waters. 

Francis  Redi,  a  physician  of  Florence,  w^as  the  first  who 
clearly  demonstrated,  in  l638,  that  the  larvae  and  worms 
found  in  a  dead  body  were  not  produced  by  putrefaction,  but 
XLI.  17 
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originated  from  flies’  eggs  deposited  in  the  flesh.*  Even  he, 
however,  says  that  he  is  inclined  to  believe  the  entozoa  to 
have  a  spontaneous  origin.  The  researches  into  generation, 
which  alone  would  have  conferred  undying  honour  on  the 
name  of  William  Harvey,  had  it  not  been  associated  with  the 
discovery  of  the  circulation,  led  him  to  announce  the  law, 
“  Omne  vivum  ex  ovo.”  Since  his  day  the  belief  has  been 
general,  that  all  animals  and  plants  are  derived  from  eggs  or 
seeds  ;  that  vitality  is  always  transmitted,  and  never  created  ; 
and  that,  where  these  fundamental  principles  cannot  be 
recognised,  the  minuteness  of  the  germs  and  their  wide  diffu¬ 
sion  throughout  nature,  and  more  especially  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  offer  a  sufficient  explanation  of  what  may  appear 
mysterious.  Nature,  it  was  argued,  must  be  uniform  in 
her  operations,  and  analogy  warrants  our  supposing  that  the 
same  law  of  generation  which  applies  to  the  higher  animals 
and  plants  is  equally  applicable  to  the  lower.-f . 

The  cell  theory  of  growth,  which  was  brought  forward  by 
Schleiden  and  Schwann  in  1840,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  in¬ 
vestigation  by  means  of  the  achromatic  microscope.  With 
this  instrument  physiologists  have  now  traced  the  changes 
which  ova  and  seeds  undergo  during  their  development  in  a 
vast  number  of  animals  and  plants,  and  have  even  followed 
the  former  in  their  wanderings  from  the  body  of  one  animal, 
where  they  originate,  into  that  of  another,  where  they  are  fully 
developed.  In  this  way  we  have  an  alternate  generation,  as 
explained  by  Steenstrup.  In  the  mouse,  for  example,  we  find  a 
cystic  worm  which,  in  its  body,  would  be  no  further  developed, 
but  when  the  mouse  is  eaten  by  the  cat  the  cystic  is  trans¬ 
formed  into  the  tapeworm,  which  infests  the  last-named 
animal.  But  it  has  also  been  showm  that  certain  insects  are 
produced  from  others  without  generation  by  parents.  This 
interpretation  in  descent  Owen  has  called  Parthenogenesis, 
from  Trapdr\vua,  virginity.  Thus,  two-winged  insects  will  pro¬ 
duce  an  animal  without  wings,  from  which  ten  or  twelve 
generations  of  individuals  may  be  derived  w  ithout  a  fresh  act 
of  conception,  until  the  last  in  the  chain  gives  forth  another 
winged  insect,  when  the  process  is  repeated — as  in  the  case 
of  the  apis.J  These  generalisations,  by  clearing  up  some 

*  ‘Experimenta  circa  Generationem  Insectorum/ 

f  Most  of  the  arguments  on  the  other  side,  that  is,  in  favour  of  Hetero¬ 
genesis,  will  be  found  well  stated  by  Burdach  (‘  Physiologie,’  tome  1,  p.  8  etseq.) 
— arguments  admitted  by  Allen  Thomson  “to  throw  the  balance  of  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  spontaneous  production  of  infusoria,  mould,  and  the  like.” 
(Todd’s  ‘  Cyclopsedia,’  article  “  Generation,”  vol.  ii,  p.  430, 1839). 

J  ‘Owen  on  Parthenogenesis.’ 
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very  obscure  points  in  embryology,  were  supposed  to  have 
given  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  old  notion  of  spontaneous 
generation. 

The  ova,  seeds,  and  primary  cells,  however,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  though  constantly 
looked  for,  could  nowhere  be  found,  and  more  careful  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  numerous  forms  of  life  which  spring  up  in 
putrescent  and  fermented  fluids  utterly  failed  in  connecting 
them  with  pre-existing  germs.  It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to 
remark  that  our  modern  microscopes  have  reached  such  per¬ 
fection,  that  we  can  examine  with  the  greatest  accuracy 
particles  of  only  one  fifty-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  are  much  more  minute  than  the  smallest  recognisable 
ova  or  seeds.  As  all  efforts,  therefore,  to  discover  the  sup¬ 
posed  germs  in  the  atmosphere  with  our  best  instruments 
have  failed,  many  scientific  men  who  had  personally  inves¬ 
tigated  the  subject  w^ere  once  mpre  led  into  the  belief  of,  at 
least,  an  equivocal  or  doubtful  generation  of  the  lowest  forms 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  This  belief  was  strengthened 
by  the  appearance,  in  1859,  of  a  remarkable  work  by  M. 
Pouchet,  Professor  of  Natural  History  at  Eouen,  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  member  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  on 
what  he  called  Heterogenesis,  or  Spontaneous  Generation,^^ 
as  distinguished  from  Homogenesis,  or  Generation  of  Parents. 
This  book  contains  not  only  a  full  history  of  all  that  had  been 
previously  written  and  thought  on  the  subject,  but  gives  an 
account  of  numerous  original  experiments  and  observations 
made  by  the  author,  proving,  as  he  thinks,  that  infusoria 
originate  in  a  finely  molecular,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  proligerous 
pellicle  on  the  surface  of  decomposing  fluids,  without  pre¬ 
existing  cells  or  germs  of  any  kind,  and  therefore  indepen¬ 
dently  of  parents. 

The  publication  of  this  book  has  led  to  a  controversy  which 
has  continued  up  to  the  present  moment.  The  theory  of 
atmospheric  germs,  or  that  of  the  Panspermatists,  has  been 
ably  sustained  by  M.  Pasteur,  who,  by  new  experiments,  has 
revived  the  doctrine  that  fermentation  and  putrefaction  are 
not  chemical  processes,  as  has  been  maintained  by  Liebig, 
but  physiological  phenomena  dependent  on  living  germs 
derived  from  the  atmosphere.  These  experiments  gained  for 
him,  in  1859,  the  Grand  Prize  for  Physiology  annually 
awarded  by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  They  have  all, 
however,  been  since  repeated  by  Pouchet  and  others,  and 
their  accuracy  as  well  as  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions 
are  by  them  utterly  denied.  An  extraordinary  amount  of 
research,  ingenuity,  and  talent  has  been  displayed  by  the 
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advocates  on  either  sides^  the  results  of  which  wdll  be  found 
recorded  in  numerous  communications  printed  in  the  Comptes 
Rendns  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy. 

Such,  then,  is  an  outline  of  the  history  of  this  matter. 
Before  stating  more  partieularly  the  arguments  advanced  by 
the  controversialists,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  I  propose  de¬ 
scribing  shortly  the  results  of  some  investigations  undertaken 
by  myself,  with  a  view  of  determining  precisely  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  which  have  excited 
so  mueh  diseussion. 

My  attention  was  originally  directed  to  the  origin  of  fungi 
in  1841,  when  examining  the  parasitic  plants  found  growing 
on  living  animals,  an  account  of  which  was  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  in  this  city  in  1842.  In 
October,  1863,  after  studying  the  memoir  of  M.  Pasteur,  I 
commeneed  a  series  of  observations,  with  the  aid  of  my  former 
assistant.  Dr.  Argyll  Robertson,  which  were  directed  (1st)  to 
determine  wdth  exactitude,  by  means  of  the  microscope,  the 
changes  whieh  occurred  on  the  surface  of  infusions  during 
the  developmen  of  plants  and  animals  there  ;  and  (2nd)  to 
ascertain  w^hat  influence  the  air  treated  in  various  ways  exer¬ 
cised  on  sueh  growths.  These  observations  w^ere  carefully 
repeated  and  extended  in  October,  1864.  They  have  again 
been  recently  repeated,  and  numerous  other  experiments  have 
been  performed,  wdth  the  aid  of  my  present  assistant.  Dr. 
Rutherford.  These  investigations  naturally  divide  them¬ 
selves  into  (1st)  observations  by  means  of  the  microscope  as 
to  the  development  of  infusoria;  and  (2nd)  experiments 
directed  to  destroy  the  supposed  germs  in  the  atmosphere  so 
as  to  prevent  putrefaction. 

1 .  Mode  of  Development  of  Infusoria. 

On  making  a  cold  or  hot  infusion  of  any  vegetable  or 
animal  substance,  covering  the  vessel  with  a  piece  of  paper 
so  as  to  exclude  the  dust,  and  then  watehing  it  every  twelve 
hours,  the  first  change  visible  to  the  eye  is  a  slight  opales¬ 
cence,  and  the  formation  of  a  thin  scum  or  pellicle  that  floats 
upon  the  surfaee.  This  appears  at  times  varying  from  a  few 
hours  to  several  days,  aceording  to  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  or  the  nature  of  the  infusion.  On  examining  the 
pelliele  or  film  under  high  magnifying  powders,*  it  is  seen  to 

*  The  powers  I  have  employed  for  the  investigation  were  an  excellent 
lens  of  ith  of  an  inch  focus,*  by  Ross ;  but  I  also  frequently  used  a  -^th  of 
an  inch  by  the  same  maker,  and  the  immersion  lens  No.  10  of  Hartnach,  with 
varying  powers  of  from  600  to  800  diameters  linear.  Occasionally  I  con- 
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be  composed  of  a  mass  of  minute  molecules_,  varying  in  size 
from  the  minutest  visible  point  to  that  of  one  thirty- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These  molecules  are 
closely  aggregated  together,  and  must  exist  in  incalculable 
numbers.  They  constitute  the  primordial  mucous  layer  of 
Burdach,*  and  the  proligerous  pellicle  of  Pouchet.f  The 
same  pellicle,  examined  six  hours  later,  shows  the  molecules 
to  be  somewhat  enlarged,  and  these  separated  by  the  pressure 
of  the  upper  glass  are  already  seen  here  and  there  to  be  strongly 
adhering  together  in  twos  and  fours,  so  as  to  form  a  little 
chain.  Many  tw’os,  also,  have  apparently  melted  together  so 
as  to  form  a  short  staff  or  filament — bacterium.  (Fig.  1,  b.) 
Tw^elve  hours  after  this,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  grouping  of 
the  molecules  in  twos,  threes,  and  fours  has  become  more 
general,  and  that  several  of  these  form  new  groups  of  eight 
lengthways.  Many  of  them  have  melted  together  to  produce 
longer  bacteria.  At  the  edges  of  the  molecular  mass,  and  in 
the  fluid  surrounding  it,  may  now  be  seen  a  vibratile  move¬ 
ment  in  the  shorter  bacteria  and  a  serpentine  movement  in 
the  longer  ones,  whereby  they  are  propelled  forwards  in  the 
fluid — vibrio.  (Fig.  1,  c,  c/.)  From  the  second  or  third  to 
the  fifth  or  seventh  days,  the  vibrios  are  lengthened,  evidently 
by  apposition  of  groups  of  other  molecules  to  their  ends. 
These  melt  together  to  form  a  filament,  which  may  extend 
a  third  or  half,  and  in  a  few  cases  entirely,  across  the  field  of 
the  microscope.  (Fig.  2.) 
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Fig.  1. — a.  Molecular  structure  of  the  proligerous  pellicle  on  its  first 
appearance  in  a  clear  animal  infusion,  h.  Molecular  structure  of  the  same,  six 
hours  afterwards.  The  molecules  are  separated,  and  several  are  seen  grouped 
together  in  twos  and  fours.  Some  of  these  have  melted  together  so  as  to 
produce  bacteria,  which  exhibit  a  trembling  movement,  c.  The  structure  of 
the  proligerous  pellicle  on  the  second  day.  d.  The  same  separated.  The 
molecules  are  coalescing  in  rows  and  melting  together  to  form  longer  bacteria 
or  vibrios,  which  move  rapidly  across  the  field  of  the  microscope.  As  their 
development  proceeds,  they  present  the  appearance  seen  in  e,  and  in  Fig.  2. 

Long  filaments  composed  of  adhering  molecules,  800  diameters  linear. 


The  movements  visible  in  the  molecules  and  filaments  vary 

firmed  my  observations  with  a  lens  recently  made  for  me  by  Messrs.  Powell 
and  Lealand,  of  -^th  of  an  inch  focus,  whereby  I  obtained  an  enlargement 
varying  from  1250  to  2000  diameters  linear. 

*  ‘Physiologic,’  par  Jourdan,  tomeii,  p.  123. 
f  ‘  Heterogenie,’  p.  383. 
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according  to  the  amount  of  development.  At  first  the  mole¬ 
cules  which  float  loose  in  the  fluid  exhibit  gyrations  which 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  Brunonian  movements.  When 
short  bacteria  are  formed  these  exhibit  peculiar  vibrations — 
often  turn  round  on  their  own  axis  in  various  directions^  and 
are  slowdy  changing  their  place.  They  rarely  dart  rapidly 
through  the  fluid,  or  exhibit  a  serpentine  motion.  But  when 
the  vibrio  is  formed  the  filament  is  pushed  forward  w'ith 
greater  or  less  velocity,  at  first  presenting  a  wriggling,  but, 
as  it  becomes  longer,  a  more  decided  serpentine  motion.  A 
distinct  flexure  can  be  seen  at  certain  points  in  the  filaments, 
betw’een  the  groups  of  molecular  chains  or  filaments.  Dumas 


rig.  2. 


Fig.  2. — a.  Vibrio  witb  a  serpentine  movement,  h.  Vibrio  with  one 
flexure,  evidently  formed  bj’-  the  union  of  two  bacteria,  c.  Elongated  vibrio 
with  one  flexure,  the  area  of  the  movement  marked  by  a  dotted  line.  d.  An 
elongated  vibrio,  not  moving ;  a  bacterium  evidently  added  at  one  extremity, 
e.  An  elongated  vibrio  with  two  flexures,  moving  rapidly  across  the  field  of 
the  microscope.  An  observation  of  these  vital  structures  evidently  indicates 
aggregations  of  bacteria  and  vibriones  of  a  certain  length  endways,  the  fiexures 
occurring  at  the  points  of  junction,  800  diameters  linear. 


says  he  has  seen  the  molecules  and  bacteria  uniting  endways, 
a  statement  the  correctness  of  which  Pouchet  doubts."^ 
On  two  occasions,  however,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see 
this  occurrence  as  represented  in  the  accompanying  figures. 
(See  Figs.  3  and  4.) 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 


Fig.  3. — a.  Position  of  two  short  bacteria,  h.  The  lower  bacterium  was  seen 
to  sink  down  and  unite  itself  to  the  upper,  and  then  the  two  turned  round  in 
unison  as  in  c  and  d. 

Fig.  4. — a.  Position  of  two  bacteria,  h.  Altered  position  of  the  same.  c.  The 
lower  one  adhering  to  the  upper,  d.  The  two  turning  together  to  e.  f.  Vital 
flexure  at  the  middle  j  and  g,  four  flexures,  when  I  saw  the  vibrio  so  formed 
move  forward  out  of  the  field  of  the  microscope.  800  diameters  linear. 


^  ‘  Nouvelles  Experiences,’  p.  115. 
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Pouchet  thought  that  the  vibriones  exuded  a  mucous 
matter_,  whereby  one  stuck  to  the  other.  If  so,  such  exudation 
can  only  be  poured  out  at  their  extremities,  as  they  only 
unite  lengthways,  never  crossways.  I  feel  satisfied,  however, 
that  the  reason  the  actual  union  has  so  seldom  been  seen  is, 
1st,  That  it  only  occurs  at  certain  periods  of  development, 
and  can  only  be  followed  by  the  eye,  when  the  novements  are 
slow ;  2nd,  That  amidst  such  a  multitude  of  minute  moving 
bodies  it  requires  a  long  time  before  two  can  be  found 
exactly  on  one  plane,  and  can  be  brought  so  accurately  into 
focus  that  they  can  be  watched  for  a  sufficient  time.  Having, 
however,  in  the  two  instances  described  and  figured,  actually 
seen  the  coalescence,  I  can  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  such 
is  the  true  method  of  elongation.  Numerous  other  facts  seen 
among  elongated  vibriones  support  this  view  (see  Fig.  2). 

It  may  frequently  be  seen,  on  again  examining  the  fluid  in 
which  these  bodies  have  been  moving  actively,  that  they  are 
all  motionless,  evidently  dead.  This  occurs  at  various  periods. 
They  now  rapidly  disintegrate,  and  thus  a  second  molecular 
mass  or  pellicle  is  formed.  In  this,  rounded  masses  may  be 
seen  to  form,  which  strongly  refract  light  not  unlike  pus-cor- 
puscules,  or  the  colourless  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  These 
soon  begin  to  move  with  a  jerking  motion  dependent  upon  a 
vibratile  cilium  attached  to  one  of  its  extremities — Monas 
lens.  In  a  day  two  other  cilia  are  produced,  the  corpuscle 
enlarges,  is  nucleated,  and  swims  through  the  fluid  evenly. 
Varied  forms  may  now  occur  in  the  molecular  mass  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  temperature,  season  of  the  year,  exposure  to 
sunlight,  and  nature  of  the  infusion,  all  having  independent 
movements.  They  have  been  denominated  Amoebae,  JPara- 
mecia,  ForticeU(E,  Kolpoda,  Keronce,  Glaucoma^  TraclielmSy  ^c, 

Pouchet  describes  the  Paramecium  as  originating  in  the  pro- 
ligerous  pellicle,  formed  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  primary 
bacteria  and  vibriones.  It  is  the  secondary  histolytic  mass 
of  molecules  which  arrange  themselves  as  seen  in  Fig.  5. 


See  Ehrenberg’s  ‘  Infusoria.’ 
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Formation  of  Ova  in  the  'proligerous  Membrane. 

a.  Coalescence  of  molecules,  i.  The  same  more  advanced,  c.  Still  larger 
mass.  d.  The  same  assuming  a  rounded  form.  e.  A  membrane  formed  ex¬ 
ternally.  f.  A  nucleus  apparent,  and  complete  differentiation  of  the  now 
perfect  ovum  from  the  surrounding  molecular  mass. — Fouehet.  250  diameters. 

(To  be  continued^ 


THE  EOEMEH  RANGE  OE  THE  REINDEER  IN  EUROPE. 

By  W.  Boyd  Day/kins,  M.A.,  E.R.S.,  E.G.S. 

The  Reindeer  is  the  only  member  of  the  great  genus  Cervus 
fitted  by  nature  to  endure  the  extreme  severity  of  an  arctic 
winter.  It  thrives  on  the  mosses  that  cover  the  great  treeless 
spaces  extending  between  the  boundary  of  the  woods  and 
the  great  arctic  sea,  in  Northern  Europe,  Asia  and  America, 
which  it  seems  to  prefer  to  the  more  tender  herbage  further 
to  the  south.  It  is  found  also  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
woods  both  in  Asia  and  America,  and  retreats  to  their  recesses 
to  find  some  sort  of  shelter  and  food  during  the  depth  of  the 
winter.  South  of  its  habitat  lies  the  region  of  the  elk  and 
the  red-deer,  the  exact  boundary  being  regulated  according 
to  the  season.  Thus  in  an  unusually  warm  summer  the  two 
latter  animals  advance  northwards  into  the  country  of  the 
reindeer,  while  in  an  unusually  severe  winter  the  reindeer 
passes  southwards  in  search  of  food,  as  Sir  John  Franklin 
found  out  to  his  cost  in  his  overland  journey  from  the  great 
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arctic  ocean.  In  this  way  the  boundary  is  continually  oscil¬ 
lating  to  and  fro.  The  reindeer  has  been  met  with  in  the 
highest  northern  latitudes  yet  reached  by  our  explorers.  It 
abounds  in  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen^  and  has  even  crossed 
over  on  the  ice  to  the  cluster  of  islands  off  the  Siberian  coast, 
called  New  Siberia.  In  the  highlands  of  Norway  and  Sweden 
it  is  also  found,  as  w^ell  as  in  the  loftier  regions  of  the  Urals.* 
Such  is  its  present  range.  In  past  time,  however,  it  Mean¬ 
dered  over  a  vast  area  far  to  the  south  and  w^est  of  its  present 
abode ;  what  that  range  was  and  the  causes  of  its  modifica¬ 
tion  are  subjects  well  w^orthy  of  research,  on  account  of  the 
light  they  throw  on  European  climate  in  former  days.  It 
has  indeed  been  objected,  that  although*  climate  exercises  a 
great  influence  in  modifying  range,  it  does  not  exert  the 
only  influence,  and  therefore  that  any  argument  from  one  to 
the  other  is  faulty.  The  Bengal  tiger  is  of  the  same  species 
as  that  which  preys  on  the  Tartar  horses  on  the  shores  of 
the  Caspain,  and  on  the  reindeer  of  Eastern  Asia.  The  fox 
and  the  wolf  are  also,  as  Cuvier  remarked,  adapted  for  en¬ 
during  any  climate ;  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  you  could  not 
infer  climate  in  past  time  from  the  presence  of  any  of  these 
animals.  This  objection  is  indeed  partly  true ;  the  carnivora 
can  live  w'herever  they  can  obtain  their  prey,  climate  being 
of  secondary  importance ;  but  the  food  of  the  herbivores  is 
directly  dependant  upon  climate,  and  as  vegetation  is  divided 
into  regular  zones,  according  to  the  temperature  in  each,  so 
the  herbivores  are  also  divided,  each  species  being  fitted  best 
to  live  on  the  food  which  surrounds  it,  while  the  carnivores 
can  thrive  in  any  of  the  zones.  We  can,  therefore,  reasonably 
infer  the  climate  from  the  study  of  the  herbivores. 

We  propose  to  trace  the  reindeer  from  its  first  known 
appearance  in  western  and  middle  Europe  to  the  present 
day,  from  the  Pleistocene,  through  the  Pre-historic,  into  the 
Historic  period,  and  draw  whatever  inferences  we  can  as  to 
climate.  The  identity  of  the  fossil  with  the  recent  reindeer 
first  surmised  by  M.  Guettard,  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
present  century,  was  proved  by  Professor  Ovv^en  in  1834; 
and  since  that  time  ample  materials  have  been  accumulated 
for  determining  the  former  range  of  the  animal. 

The  Pleistocene  period  in  France,  Germany,  and  Britain 
is  divisible  into  three  great  epochs  ;  the  first  of  these,  or  the 
Pre-glacial,  is  that  during  which  the  land  was  more  highly 
elevated  above  the  sea  than  at  the  present  day.  Britain 
formed  part  of  the  mainland  of  Europe,  and  the  character  of 
the  fauna  shows  that  the  climate  was,  to  say  the  least,  tem- 
*  Pennant,  ‘  Arctic  Zoology,’  vol.  i,  p.  24. 
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perate.  This  latter  condition  was  probably  the  cause  of  the 
non-existence  of  the  reindeer  in  Pre-glacial  Europe  ;  although 
according  to  the  views  lately  put  forth  by  Professor  Brandt, 
of  St.  Petersburg,  it  was  living  at  the  time  in  the  colder 
climate  of  Northern  Asia.  The  land  was  depressed,  and 
hill  and  valley  alike  sank  beneath  the  weaves  of  the  sea;  the 
temperature  also  was  lowered,  so  that  glaciers  flowed  down 
the  hills  of  Cumbria,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  all  the  high 
mountains  of  Europe ;  and  icebergs  deposited  their  load  of 
sand,  mud,  and  fragments  of  rock  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Russia,  the  lowlands  of  Germany,  and  the  centre  of 
England.  Whether  this  change  of  temperature  was  gradual 
or  not  is  an  open  question,  and  probably  must  ever  remain 
so.  Had  it,  however,  taken  place  before  the  depression  of 
the  land,  the  reindeer  would  most  certainly  have  been  found 
in  pre-glacial  or  glacial  deposits ;  for  as  there  are  no  geogra¬ 
phical  barriers  in  the  way,  the  arctic  group  of  animals 
dw^elling  in  Siberia  would  have  migrated  into  Europe  as  the 
conditions  of  life  became  more  and  more  suitable  for  them. 
There  is  not,  how^ever,  the  slightest  trace  of  any  of  them  in 
any  deposit  which  is  undoubtedly  pre-glacial  or  glacial,  and 
therefore  the  inference  may  be  drawn  that  before  the  low^er- 
ing  of  the  temperature  in  Central  Europe  the  sea  had  already 
rolled  through  the  low  country  of  Russia,  from  the  Caspian 
to  the  White  Sea  and  Baltic,  and  formed  a  barrier  to  the 
western  migration  of  the  arctic  mammals  of  Asia,  w^hen  arctic 
conditions  favourable  for  their  living  w^ere  found  in  the 
higher  parts  of  Europe  w'hich  w^ere  not  submerged.  Subse¬ 
quent  to  this  great  glacial  epoch  the  land  gradually  rose, 
Britain  again  formed  part  of  the  continent,  and  a  path  was 
opened  for  the  immigration  of  the  arctic  animals  into  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  Britain,  and  Ireland. 

The  reindeer  makes  its  first  appearance  in  Western  Europe 
in  caverns  and  river  gravels  and  sands  of  post-glacial  age. 
Its  abundance  in  British  deposits  of  this  date  has  been  alto¬ 
gether  overlooked  up  to  the  present  day.  In  the  cavern  of 
Kirkdale*  its  antlers  have  been  described  by  Dr.  Buckland 
as  those  of  a  small  deer ;  their  gnawed  condition  proves  that 
the  animal  fell  a  prey  to  the  great  cave  hyaena.  Strangely 
enough,  in  the  same  cavern  were  obtained  teeth  of  the  hippo¬ 
potamus,  so  that  we  have  two  animals  associated  together, 
the  one  confined  at  the  present  day  to  an  arctic  region,  the 
other  belonging  to  a  genus  that  now  ranges  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Africa.  In  Rentes  Hole,  also,  the 
same  two  animals  were  found  by  the  Rev.  W.  MacEnery. 

*  ‘  Reliquiae  Deluviaiice/  4to.,  1824. 
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In  Wooky  Hole  Hyasna-den  it  occurs  along  with  the  remains 
of  man  and  those  of  the  Leptorhine  and  Tichorhine  rhinoceros, 
the  cave  lion,  cave  bear,  mammoth,  and  red-deer.  In  other 
caverns  also  in  the  south  ot'Enoland  it  is  very  abundant — at 
Banwell  in  association  with  the  leopard  and  otter,  in  Brixhatn 
with  the  grizzly  bear  and  roe-deer,  in  Hutton  with  the  Irish 
elk,  at  Uphill  wnth  the  wild  boar,  at  Oreston  (which  fur¬ 
nished  Professor  Owen  with  the  first  proof  of  the  existence 
of  the  animal  in  bone-caverns)  with  the  great  urus,  at  Berry- 
head  with  the  pole-cat.  In  Wales  also  it  is  most  abundant 
in  the  caverns  of  Pembrokeshire — in  Paviland  with  the  wolf, 
and  in  Gower  with  the  leptorhine  rhinoceros  and  man.  It  is 
indeed  so  abundant  in  Britain  that  it  occurs  in  no  less  than 
thirteen  out  of  twenty-one  caverns,  the  contents  of  which 
have  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  writer,  while  the  red- 
deer  has  only  been  found  in  seven  ;  thus,  contrary  to  what  is 
generally  assumed  to  be  the  case,  the  former  animal  predo¬ 
minated  over  the  latter  in  numbers  at  the  time  the  British 
bone-caverns  were  being  filled. 

If  we  pass  from  the  caverns  to  the  examination  of  the 
post-glacial  river  deposits  we  shall  find  the  same  numerical 
preponderance  of  the  reindeer.  It  has  been  found  by  Mr. 
Trimmer  along  with  the  cave  bear,  Meplias  Antiqwiis,  and 
leptorhine  rhinoceros,  in  the  gravels  of  Brentford ;  by  Mr. 
Leyton  in  a  railway  cutting  at  Kew-bridge ;  while  from  a 
gravel  bed  higher  up  the  Thames  at  Windsor  it  furnished  at 
least  one-half  of  the  remains  found  by  Captain  Luard,  in  the 
spring  of  1867.  In  the  gravels  on  which  Oxford  stands  it  is 
found  in  greatest  abundance  ;  at  Bedford  it  is  associated 
with  flint  implements,  the  red-deer,  and  the  hippopotamus ; 
at  Lawford,  near  Rugby,  with  the  cave  hyaena;  at  Fisherton, 
near  Salisbury,  with  the  cave  lion,  urus,  roe-deer,  marmot, 
and  lemming;  in  Kent  also  it  is  abundant  in  the  brick  earth 
of  Sittingbourne  and  Maidstone;  in  Somerset  in  the  gravels 
of  the  Avon,  near  Bath.  Altogether  it  has  been  determined 
in  ten  out  of  eighteen  river  deposits  which  have  furnished 
fossil  mammals,  while  the  red-deer  has  been  found  only  in 
nine.  The  remains  also  of  the  latter  animal,  even  where 
they  do  occur,  are  few  and  scant,  w  hile  those  of  the  reindeer  are 
so  abundant  that  their  numbers  can  onlv  be  accounted  for  on 
the  hypothesis  that  vast  herds  adopted  certain  routes  in  their 
annual  migrations,  and  crossed  the  same  rivers  at  the  same 
points,  just  as  they  do  at  the  present  day  in  the  northern 
regions. 

*  {To  be  contmued.) 
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The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  Association  was  held 
at  the  Medical  Institution,  Hope  Street,  Liverpool,  on  the  evening 
of  the  14th  February. 

Present :  Messrs.  G.  Morgan,  Spekeman,  Harwood,  Elam,  and 
Akroyd,  of  Liverpool  ;  T.  Greaves,  P.  Taylor,  Thomas  Taylor, 
Nottage,  and  Gibson,  Manchester ;  Wood,  Wigan ;  Whittle,  Wors- 
ley  ;  ^Walley,  West  Derby  ;  Naylor,  Wakefield  ;  Smith,  Ormskirk  ; 
Storrar,  Chester^  Cartwright,  Whitchurch  ;  Dobie  and  Midgley, 
Birkenhead. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  G.  Hayes,  Mr.  Storrar, 
Vice-President,  was  unanimously  elected  to  fill  the  vacant  chair. 

Mr.  Morgan  proposed  Messrs.  W.  C.  Lawson,  Woolton,  and  J. 
Edwards,  as  members  of  the  Association;  the  former  having  been 
seconded  by  Mr.  Greaves,  the  latter  by  Mr.  Woods,  they  were 
unanimously  elected. 

Messrs.  Elam  and  Midgley  nominated  members. 

Mr.  Morgan  moved  a  resolution,  “  That  the  meetings  of  the 
Association  be  held  at  six  o’clock,  instead  of  seven  as  heretofore,” 
which,  being  seconded  by  Mr.  Greaves,  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Whittle  gave  notice  of  motion  to  reduce  the  present  annual 
subscription  of  one  guinea  to  half-a-guinea ;  the  entrance  fee  to 
remain  the  same. 

Mr.  Walley  brought  forward  a  proposition  to  publish  the  names 
of  all  the  qualified  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  counties  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  in  the  leading  provincial  papers,  in  order  to  show 
gentlemen,  and  others,  who  really  were  members  of  the  College,  and 
who  were  not ;  the  expense  to  be  borne  by  the  Association.  After 
some  little  discussion,  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  the  matter  until 
the  next  meeting ;  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Lancashire 
Association  to  be  taken  in  the  meantime. 

The  Chairman  then  feelingly  alluded  to  the  great  and  irreparable 
loss  sustained  by  the  profession  by  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  Litt,  of 
Shrewsbury. 

Mr.  Cartwright  followed  up  these  remarks  in  a  very  feeling 
manner,  and  alluded  to  the  kind  character  of  the  report  of  Mr. 
Litt’s  death  in  the  Shrewsbury  Chronicle. 

Mr.  Walley  proposed  that  a  letter  of  condolence  be  sent  to  Mrs. 
Litt  in  her  affliction,  signed  by  the  President  and  Secretary  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Liverpool  Veterinary  Medical  Association.  Mr.  Greaves 
having  seconded  the  proposition,  it  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Greaves  to  read  his  paper  on 
‘‘Professional  Opinions  Considered,”  with  a  view  of  placing  them  on 
a  more  satisfactory  basis. 
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PROFESSIONAL  OPINIONS  ON  THE  SOUNDNESS  OF  HORSES, 
AND  THE  CUSTOM  OF  GIVING  WARRANTIES. 

As  you.  will  remember,  I  was  enlisted  through  the  dexterity  of 
our  worthy  ex-secretary  to  undertake  a  continuation  paper, 
or  companion  paper  to  the  one  brought  before  us  at  our  last 
meeting,  upon  the  soundness  of  horses,  by  my  esteemed  friend 
Mr,  Peter  Taylor ;  a  paper  which  for  good  judgment,  care,  and 
patience  in  its  compiling  is  worthy  of  our  entire  approval  and  con¬ 
fidence.  Mr.  Taylor  completely  exhausted  that  very  interesting  and 
important  subject ;  he  showed  us  most  clearly  and  methodically  in 
what  manner  an  examination  is  to  be  made  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  a  horse  is  sound  or  unsound,  and  how  to  arrive  at  correct 
conclusions  in  doubtful  cases.  If  we  carefully  and  closely  follow 
those  instructions  we  shall  find  it  next  to  impossible  to  arrive  at  an 
incorrect  conclusion.  Having  formed  an  opinion,  let  no  dishonest 
or  unworthy  motive  bias  us,  but  let  us  give  that  opinion  without 
fear,  favor,  or  affection  ;  and  more  than  that,  let  us  stand  by  it  like 
men,  unless  we  find  that  there  is  some  just  reason  for  us  to  alter  the 
view  we  had  taken.  In  such  an  event,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  best  policy, 
although  it  may  be  hard  to  submit  to  it  in  some  cases,  to  at  once  admit 
ourselves  at  fault  rather  than  unjustly  and  dishonestly  continue  a 
false  position ;  and  while  upon  this  part  of  my  subject,  allow  me  to 
remark,  if  there  is  one  thing  upon  which  I  desire  to  lay  greater 
emphasis  than  any  other,  it  is  this,  that  no  veterinary  surgeon 
should  allow  his  opinion  to  be  tampered  with  in  consideration  of  a 
fee. 

I  am  quite  free  to  admit  that  there  are  some  few  cases,  as,  for 
instance,  a  peculiar  conformation  of  the  hock,  or  a  peculiar  noise 
made  in  the  respiration,  resembling  the  normal  quite  as  much  as 
the  abnormal  sound,  in  which  two  practitioners  of  equal  enainence  in 
their  profession,  of  equal  practical  knowledge  and  experience,  and 
both  giving  expression  to  equally  sincere  and  conscientious  opinions, 
shall  arrive  at  diametrically  opposite  conclusions,— it  would  appear 
there  is  scarcely  anything  more  common  than  such  cases.  I  have  pon¬ 
dered  over  this  problem  often,  and  freely  admit  it  is  beyond  my  com¬ 
prehension  ;  in  some  cases  it  appears  inexplicable  how  two  opinions 
can  be  formed  upon  a  question  that  looks  tangible  and  self-evident , 
but  so  it  is.  I  have  to  deal  with  the  fact  as  it  exists,  and  in  my  opinion 
will  continue  to  exist  so  long  as  the  minds  of  men  are  constituted 
as  they  are  5  therefore,  if  we  cannot  modify  the  natural  predihction 
of  different  minds,  what  else,  I  would  ask,  can  be  done  in  order  to 
remedy  this  incongruous  and  extremely  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things  ?— which  so  frequently  entails  a  most  grevious  injustice  upon 
the  breeders  of  horses,  so  much  so  as  to  cause  numbers  of  large 
farmers  and  breeders  to  give  up  breeding  altogether,  and  even  to 
ruin  the  honest  and  conscientious  dealer  in  horses,  while  to  the  dis¬ 
honest  dealer  there  are  opened  wide  the  gates  to  fraud  and  imposi¬ 
tion.  To  the  veterinary  profession  there  is  scarcely  any  matter  that 
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can  be  named  that  is  of  more  vital  consequence  to  its  honour  and 
its  well-being. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  are  met  together  to-night  to  consider  and 
discuss  this  question,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  method  can 
be  adopted  to  obviate  in  future  these  vexatious  and  opposing 
opinions  upon  the  soundness  of  horses.  I  look  upon  it  as  not  only 
a  fit  and  proper  question  for  these  associations  to  consider  and  dis¬ 
cuss,  but,  if  I  rightly  understand  their  aim  and  purpose,  it  is  their 
bounden  duty  to  take  such  questions  seriously  in  hand,  and,  if 
possible,  to  define  and  settle  them. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  it  is  a  fallacy  to  rely  upon  opinion  at 
all  in  reference  to  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  horses.  Has  it 
not  been  placed  upon  record  by  some  of  our  ablest  writers,  and 
stated  most  emphatically  by  some  of  our  best  and  most  experienced 
living  practitioners,  that  in  numerous  instances  the  opinions  which 
they  had  advanced  had  proved  to  be  totally  wrong  ? 

I  would  much  rather  remove  the  question  of  soundness  or  un¬ 
soundness  entirely  out  of  the  domain  of  opinion  altogether.  It 
should  not  be  left  to  the  opinion  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  nor  to 
the  opinion  of  the  men  composing  the  jury,  because  both  these 
classes  of  opinions,  as  you  well  know,  have  been  proved  over  and 
over  again  to  be  as  often  wrong  as  right,  and  thus  the  truth  and 
justice  of  the  case  are  as  often  frustrated  as  attained. 

Warranty. 

The  warranty  of  horses  may  be  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  remedy 
for  all  evils  ;  not  so,  however.  We  find  that  in  giving  a  warranty,  we 
are  incurring  great  responsibility;  and  my  esteemed  friend,  the  late 
Mr.  Litt,  of  Shrewsbury,  in  his  paper  read  before  the  Veterinary  Con¬ 
gress  in  London  in  May  last,  said,  “  I  have  long  been  of  opinion 
that  the  law  of  warranty,  as  applied  to  the  sale  of  horses,  is  one  of 
the  very  worst  laws  upon  the  statute  book  of  this  country,  and 
that  if  it  could  be  repealed  altogether,  or  so  amended  as  to  be 
deprived  of  its  most  vicious  features,  a  great  good  would  accrue  to 
the  public ;  an  important  branch  of  agriculture  would  be  freed  from 
an  impediment  which  seriously  threatens  its  annihilation  ;  and  the 
profession  to  which  we  belong  would  be  relieved  of  one  of  the  most 
serious  obstacles,  not  only  to  its  advancement  as  a  science,  but  also, 
to  the  social  position  of  its  members.”  He,  Mr.  Litt,  threw  out 
two  sugg;estions  which  he  considered  to  be  calculated  to  bring 
about  this  desirable  end  ;  but  excellent  though  they  are,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  they  are  full  of  difficulty  and  objections.  His 
first  plan  was,  to  enact  a  law  defining  patent  and  latent  defects ; 
the  horse  to  be  returnable  upon  the  latter  but  not  upon  the  former. 
He  gives  us  no  information  as  to  who,  or  what  tribunal  shall  decide 
the  existence  of  either  the  patent  or  latent  defects.  If  it  is  in¬ 
tended  that  such  must  be  determined  by  a  veterinary  surgeon,  or 
veterinary  surgeons,  I  for  one  very  much  doubt  whether  such  a  law, 
for  obvious  reasons,  would  work.  His,  Mr.  Litt’s,  second  plan  was, 
to  limit  the  period  during  which  a  warranty  should  remain  in  force ; 
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latent  defects  to  render  an  animal  returnable  within  three  weeks, 
patent  defects  within  three  days.  Here  again  the  same  difficulty 
confronts  us,  as  in  almost  every  instance  opposite  opinions  would 
be  given  in  respect  to  the  disputed  points.  We  are  told  by  a  writer 
(apparently  a  lawyer)  in  the  ‘Veterinary  Gazette,’  for  June  5th,  p. 
215,  “That  there  is  no  law  relating  to  warranty  of  horses  which 
does  not  apply  to  ordinary  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  anything 
else.  All  parties  may  contract  as  they  please,  and  as  it  has  become 
the  custom  to  warrant  a  horse  sound,  the  law  puts  the  only  con¬ 
struction  upon  the  W’ord  which  is  possible,  viz.,  by  leaving  it  to  a 
jury  whether  a  horse  was  sound  when  sold.”  The  same  writer  a 
little  further  on  says,  “I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  when  the  seller 
may  do  as  he  pleases,  what  more  can  be  wanted.”  Now  it  is  quite 
plain  that  the  writer  of  the  above  article  knew  comparatively 
nothing  about  the  difficulties  with  which  breeders  and  dealers  have 
to  contend ;  it  was  altogether  unnecessary  for  him  to  tell  us  that 
the  breeder  or  dealer  had  the  option  to  warrant  his  horse  sound,  or 
to  decline  to  warrant  him.  But  what  we  complain  of  is,  the  injury 
which  the  custom  inflicts  upon  the  breeder,  and  the  detrimental 
influence  which  it  exercises  upon  the  production  and  sale  of  horses 
in  this  country. 

Is  not  this  evident  in  every  horse-fair  in  England  ?  Years  ago 

everv  stable  in  the  town  in  which  a  fair  was  held  was  full  of  horses, 

•/ 

as  well  as  the  streets  crowded  :  take  Horncastle,  Lincoln,  Rugby, 
Howden,  and  Preston,  and  you  will  find  that  there  are  only  scores 
now  where  formerly  there  were  hundreds.  You  tell  me  the  dealers 
sweep  the  country  round  about  for  weeks  before  the  fair.  This  I 
admit,  but  these  are  the  very  men  who  will  tell  you  of  hundreds  of 
large  farmers  who  used  to  breed  ten  or  twelve  colts  annually,  now 
only  breed  two  or  three.  This,  gentlemen,  is  tracing  effect  to  its 
cause. 

Special  Warranties 

Are  equally  objectionable,  as  being  a  very  fruitful  source  of  disputes, 
frauds,  and  lawsuits.  The  warranty  may  have  been  given  for  one  or 
three  months,  and  before  the  expiration  of  that  time  the  purchaser 
may  desire  to  return  the  horse  :  the  seller,  however,  refuses  to  receive 
him,  advancing,  as  his  reason,  that  the  animal  is  so  much  worse  in 
condition ;  perhaps  he  has  suffered  some  injury — chipped  a  knee — 
got  a  saddle-  or  collar-gall,  or  a  cough  ;  and  thus  the  special  warranty 
is  rendered  of  no  effect. 

Conclusion. 

After  having  surveyed  the  various  and  admitted  evils  resulting 
from  giving  warranties  on  the  soundness  of  horses,  and  with  a  view 
to  their  avoidance  in  future,  I  would  suggest  that  the  various  veteri¬ 
nary  medical  associations  in  England  and  Scotland,  together  with 
other  members  of  the  professions,  the  various  chambers  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  agricultural  associations,  should  jointly  endeavour  to  get  a 
special  law  enacted,  to  the  effect  that  no  warranty  of  horses  of  any 
kind  should  be  legal ;  that  in  all  purchases  of  horses,  geldings,  and 
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mares,  the  purchaser  should  use  all  care  and  diligence  to  ascertain 
the  character,  quality,  and  fitness  of  the  animal  he  is  about  to  pur¬ 
chase  ;  if  his  knowledge  of  such  things  is  not  such  as  to  enable  him 
to  place  confidence  in  his  own  judgment,  he  should  obtain  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  friend  or  a  veterinary  surgeon  ;  then,  if  he  decides  to  pur¬ 
chase,  the  bargain  should  be  final  and  binding.  It  is  possible  there 
might  occur  some  few  instances  of  hardship ;  but  it  would  be 
only  those  wherein  proper  care  and  precaution  had  not  been  exer¬ 
cised.  I  could  advance  many  arguments  in  favour  of  this  plan  :  I 
could  show  how  it  would  be  in  many  ways  far  preferable  to  the  plan 
now  in  practice.  The  custom  of  giving  a  warranty  being  abolished, 
the  seller  or  breeder  would  be  able  to  demand  the  legitimate  price  of 
his  horse,  without  being  obliged  to  render  himself  liable  to  all  the  vexa¬ 
tious  and  expensive  consequences  often  entailed  in  giving  a  warranty. 

It  is  known  to  be  a  fact — and  it  is  so  naturally — -that  the  breeder 
and  seller  always  feel  they  have  a  right  to  ask  a  higher  price  when 
warranty  is  given. 

With  regard  to  the  veterinary  surgeon,  it  must  follow  that  his 
services  would  be  more  in  request  than  now ;  his  opinion  and  advice 
would  be  sought  for  in  almost  every  purchase.  Surely,  this  will 
not  be  held  as  a  fatal  objection  to  the  plan.  I  grant  you,  there 
would  be  greater  responsibility  and  importance  attached  to  the 
veterinary  surgeon’s  opinion  ;  and  it  would  behove  him  to  be  more 
careful,  if  possible,  than  before,  and  use  good  judgment  in  ascer¬ 
taining,  not  only  soundness,  but  usefulness,  fitness,  &c. ;  but  to 
devote  more  time  to  the  examination.  Possibly  a  higher  fee  would 
be  required.  Do  you  tell  me  that  the  veterinary  surgeon  would 
be  held  responsible  for  results?  I  cannot  see  that  this  would 
render  him  one  whit  more  responsible  for  his  opinion  than  he  is  now. 
If,  however,  the  altered  circumstances  which  I  have  endeavoured  to 
sketch  out  in  the  preceding  pages  should  be  thought  to  involve  the 
veterinary  surgeon  in  any  pecuniary  responsibility,  it  could  be  easily 
remedied  by  having  printed  upon  his  certificate — “  This  opinion  is 
given  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief ;  but  I  do  not  hold 
myself  pecuniarily  responsible  for  such  opinion,  or  the  consequence 
of  such  opinion.” 

With  a  view  of  eliciting  opinions  upon  this  subject,  I  wrote 
to  my  friend  Mr.  Litt,  inviting  him  to  be  present  on  this  occasion, 
or  to  write  me  fully  upon  the  matter ;  but,  sad  to  relate,  instead  of 
this,  I  received  the  lamentable  intelligence  that  he  had  been  taken 
from  amongst  us.  He  died  last  Monday  night. 

I  also  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Messrs.  Lock  and  Maclaurin, 
the  legal  advisers  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  who 
have  taken  the  opinion  of  counsel  upon  the  question.  Mr.  Lloyd  is 
not  only  an  eminent  counsel,  but  one  who  has  a  very  large  parlia¬ 
mentary  experience.  His  opinion  is  also  attached. 

Manchester;  January  ^^th,  1868. 

Gentlemen, — The  subject  of  professional  opinions  on  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  horses,  and  the  custom  of  giving  warranties  with  horses  at 
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the  time  of  sale,  is  a  question  much  agitated  amongst  breeders, 
dealers,  and  veterinary  surgeons,  in  consequence  of  the  very  unsatis¬ 
factory  results  arising,  giving  numerous  opportunities  for  dishonest 
practices  and  complicated  actions  at  law ;  the  breeder  or  dealer 
cannot  get  the  fair  and  legitimate  value  for  his  horse  if  he  refuses  to 
give  a  warranty ;  and  if  he  does  give  a  warranty,  however  sound  the 
horse  may  be,  he  renders  himself  liable  to  numerous  impositions  and 
disputes.  If  the  dispute  is  referred  to  the  professional  opinion  of 
veterinary  surgeons,  however  eminent  [and  experienced  these  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeons  may  be,  it  is  nearly  always  found  that  no  two  of 
them  are  in  accord  in  the  conclusions  they  may  come  to ;  and  it 
therefore  follows,  as  a  result,  that  juries  decide  as  often  wrong  as 
right.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  becoming  daily  more  and  more 
to  be  desired  that  some  change  should  be  made  in  the  law,  and  you, 
as  legal  advisers  to  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  are  re¬ 
quested  to  give  the  subject  your  attentive  consideration  ;  and  I  shall 
be  glad  to  have  your  views  and  opinion  upon  the  subject  by  the  end 
of  this  month,  or  not  later  than  the  1 0th  of  next.  Of  course  your 
fee  will  be  willingly  paid  by  me.  Can  a  horse,  gelding,  or  mare  be 
considered  an  exceptional  commodity,  and  be  removed  out  of  the 
category  of  all  other  things  ?  Abolish  by  law  the  custom  of  warranty 
altogether,  make  it  illegal  to  warrant ;  render  the  bargain,  after  due 
trial  and  examination,  when  once  completed  final  and  binding  upon 
both  the  vendor  and  the  vendee,  without  power  of  appeal, — would  it 
be  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  obtain  a  Bill  or  an  Act  ?  if  so,  should 
it  be  a  public  or  a  private  Bill?  What  would  be  the  probable  cost? 
The  above  subject  has  to  be  brought  before  the  Liverpool  Veterinary 
Medical  Association  at  the  beginning  of  next  month.  Your  early 
and  careful  attention  and  reply  will  oblige. 

I  remain. 

Gentlemen, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  Greaves. 

Messrs.  Loch  and  Maclaurin,  Solicitors, 

London. 

8,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  : 

January  31s^,  1868. 

Dear  Sir, — We  are  favoured  with  your  letter  of  the  29th 
instant. 

The  subject  to  which  you  refer  is  one  of  very  considerable  import¬ 
ance  and  difficulty.  Any  alteration  of  the  law  affecting  it  can,  of 
course,  only  be  made  by  means  of  a  public  Act ;  and  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  would,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  measure, 
have  to  be  communicated  with. 

We  confess,  however,  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  would  legislate  exceptionally  on  horses  and  the  dealings  con¬ 
nected  with  them.  At  least,  as  at  present  advised,  we  do  not  see 
any  reasons  of  sufficient  weight  that  would,  in  our  opinion,  induce 
the  Legislature  to  interpose  and  alter  the  general  law  on  this  par- 
XLI.  •  18 
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ticular  point.  At  the  same  time,  should  you  think  it  worth  while 
to  try,  we  shall  be  happy  to  do  our  best ;  but,  in  that  event,  we 
would  strongly  advise,  as  a  preliminary  step,  that  we  should  be 
authorised  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  an  able  counsel,  such  as  Mr. 
Lloyd,  who  combines  great  knowledge  of  law  with  extensive  Parlia¬ 
mentary  experience. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  in  reply  to  this ;  and  should 
you  approve  of  our  suggestion,  we  will  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
opinion  of  counsel  before  the  time  you  mention  —  the  10th  of 
February. 

We  are. 

Yours  truly, 

Loch  and  Maclaurin. 

Thomas  Greaves,  Esq.,  Veterinary  Establishment, 

Knott  Mill,  Manchester. 

8,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  ; 

February  13^A,  1868. 

Dear  Sir, —  We  have  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Lloyd  this 
afternoon.  He  does  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  chance  of 
passing  a  Bill  carrying  the  matter  as  far  as  the  total  abolition  of 
warranty,  and  making  the  opinion  of  a  properly  qualified  veterinary 
surgeon  final  between  the  seller  and  purchaser  without  appeal. 
This  would  be  such  an  alteration  of  the  general  law  that  he  does 
not  think  Parliament  would  sanction  it.  Though  the  question  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  a  public  one,  Mr.  Lloyd  thought  that  the 
abuses  and  scandals  attending  the  present  system  were  such  that 
Parliament  would  be  disposed  to  look  favorably  on  any  well- 
considered  scheme  introduced  for  their  abatement. 

He  did  not  see  what  could  be  effected  of  a  satisfactory  character 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Legislature.  A  number  of  influen¬ 
tial  men  might,  perhaps,  combine  and  agree  not  to  sanction  the 
practice,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned  ;  but  this  would  not,  of 
course,  bind  others ;  and  they  would  soon  fall  back  into  their  old 
ways. 

Mr.  Lloyd  said  that  he  would  let  us  have  his  written  opinion 
to-morrow. 

We  are, 

Yours  truly. 

Loch  and  Maclaijrin. 

Thomas  Greaves,  Esq., 

Knott  Mill,  Manchester. 

CASE  FOR  THE  OPINION  OF  MR.  LLOYD. 

» 

The  law  with  reference  to  the  warranty  of  horses  is  very  gene¬ 
rally  considered  to  be  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  and  the  custom 
itself  of  granting  warranties  is  much  impugned  amongst  breeders, 
dealers,  and  veterinary  surgeons.  It  has  been  found  in  practice 
that  in  many  cases  unsatisfactory  results  flow  from  it,  affording  as 
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it  does  numerous  opportunities  for  dishonest  practices,  and  result¬ 
ing  in  expensive  and  complicated  actions  at  law.  Owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  the  custom,  the  breeder  or  dealer  is  obliged  to  do  as 
his  neighbours  do,  and  to  warrant  his  horses,  if  he  wishes  to  secure 
for  himself  their  fair  value ;  while  the  consequence  frequently  is, 
that  notwithstanding  the  soundness  of  the  animals  at  the  time  of 
the  warranty,  he  is  exposed  to  numerous  impositions,  and  liable  to 
be  involved  in  dispute  and,  perhaps,  litigation.  For  instance,  it  is 
a  common  practice  for  breeders  in  the  country  to  be  asked  to 
warrant  a  horse  without  any  previous  examination.  Rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  such  an  examination,  and  to  secure  the  full  price, 
they  comply  and  trust  to  fortune.  If  such  horse  when  brought  up 
to  London,  or  other  markets,  sells  well,  nothing  further  is  said. 
But  if  there  is  a  difficulty  in  disposing  of  him,  the  purchaser  has 
him  examined  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  ;  faults  or  imperfections  are 
readily  discovered,  and  the  horse  is  returned  to  the  breeder,  who 
may  find  it  impossible  to  prove  before  a  jury  fwhat  nevertheless 
may  be  perfectly  true),  that  the  fault  or  imperfection  complained  of 
arose  subsequently  to  the  sale.  As  there  is  no  limit  in  point  of 
time  to  the  effect  of  a  warranty  the  breeder  is  never  safe. 

This  being  so,  it  has  been  much  and  anxiously  discussed  among 
those  most  interested  in  the  question  as  to  whether  and  in  what 
manner  the  law  on  the  subject  could  be  changed? 

Your  opinion  is  therefore  requested— 

1.  Whether  you  think  an  act  could  be  obtained  abolishing 
altogether  the  custom  or  practice  of  warranty  with  reference 
to  horses,  and  directing  that  parties  (aiming  at  having  other 
protection  than  that  afforded  by  the  general  law  which 
governs  contracts)  must  obtain  the  opinion  of  a  properly 
qualified  veterinary  surgeon,  whose  decision  should  bind 
both  vendor  and  purchaser  ? 

2.  If  you  think  such  an  act  hopeless  of  attainment,  what  steps 
can  and  should  be  taken  to  obviate,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
evils  which  at  present  exist  from  the  custom  of  warranting 
horses,  and  from  its  consequences? 

There  is  so  great  an  indisposition  in  this  country  to  any  interfer¬ 
ence  by  legislative  enactment  with  the  freedom  of  contract,  that 
any  departure  from  the  rule  would  only  be  permitted  in  some 
exceptional  case,  and  to  remedy  an  acknowledged  evil.  Whether 
the  abuses  connected  with  the  warranty  of  horses  and  the  vexatious 
and  unsatisfactory  litigation  so  frequently  arising  therefrom,  would 
be  deemed  a  sufficient  ground  for  restrictive  legislation  in  this 
particular  matter,  is  a  question  upon  which  I  can  give  no  decided 
opinion.  But  I  think  it  would  be  well  before  introducing  a  bill  for 
that  purpose  into  the  House,  the  draft  of  the  proposed  measure 
should  be  submitted  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  and  their 
opinion  be  taken  as  to  the  expediency  of  presenting  it.  The  evil 
and  the  scandal  attending  contested  warranties  are,  no  doubt, 
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notorious,  and  it  is  therefore  not  impossible  that  a  well  considered 
act  for  remedying  them  might  find  favour.  I  do  not,  however, 
approve  of  the  alteration  suggested  in  this  query,  nor  do  I  think  it 
would  have  any  chance  of  being  adopted.  Express  warranties,  if 
the  seller  choose  to  give  them,  cannot  be  abolished.  But  some¬ 
thing  might,  perhaps,  be  done  towards  assimilating  the  law  in  this 
country,  as  to  warranty  of  horses,  to  the  French  law.  In  that 
country,  by  an  act  passed  30th  May,  1838,  the  provisions  of  the  Code 
Civil  (1691)  were  modified.  By  the  code,  every  sale  carries  with 
it  an  implied  warranty  against  latent  defects  in  the  thing  sold, 
which  render  it  unfit  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  destined,  or  so 
far  lessen  its  fitness  that  the  buyer,  if  he  had  known  them,  would 
either  not  have  bought  or  would  have  given  a  less  price  ;  and  in 
virtue  of  this  warrant  the  buyer  may  often  return  the  commodity 
within  a  reasonable  time,  having  back  the  purchase  money,  or  claim 
damages  in  a  reduction  of  price. 

And  by  the  law  of  the  30th  May,  the  faults  which  entitle  the 
buyer  to  avail  himself  of  the  warranty  so  implied  in  the  case  of 
horses  sold  are  specified,  and  other  special  provisions  are  introduced 
which  regulate  with  great  exactness  and  particularity  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  the  seller  and  buyer,  and  the  periods  within  which 
they  may  be  enforced.  And  it  appears  to  me  that  those  provisions 
are  very  good,  and  might  be  introduced  with  great  advantage  into 
our  law. 

The  text  of  them  will  be  found  at  p.  481,  of  the  Code  Napoleon. 
Edition  1854. 

2.  I  do  not  see  that  anything  effectual  can  be  done  in  changing 
the  present  system  and  practice  of  warranty  without  the  aid  of  the 
legislature. 

18^A  February^  1868.  J.  H.  Lloyd. 

After  the  reading  of  the  paper  a  discussion  was  commenced, 
which  was  joined  in  by  nearly  all  present,  and  carried  on  in  a 
spirited  and  satisfactory  manner  until  the  meeting  broke  up. 
Each  speaker  acknowledged  the  excellence  of  the  matter  contained 
in  the  paper,  and  also  the  vast  importance  of  the  questions  con¬ 
sidered  to  the  profession,  and  the  owners  of  horses  generally,  and 
at  its  close  Mr.  Greaves  was  cordially  thanked  for  his  exertions. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor y  being  called  upon  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject,  said  he  was  disappointed  that  Mr.  Greaves  had  laid  stress 
upon  the  question  of  warranty  rather  than  upon  an  understanding 
amongst  veterinary  surgeons  as  to  what  constituted  soundness  or 
unsoundness  in  horses.  He  did  not  understand  why  there  should 
be  so  much  difference  of  opinion  amongst  members  of  a  learned  pro¬ 
fession,  and  said  it  was  much  to  be  regretted,  and  at  times  was  a 
great  scandal  to  the  profession.  The  subject  was  very  important, 
and  if  rules  to  guard  the  examination  of  horses  could  be  laid  down 
they  would  be  productive  of  much  good.  Veterinary  surgeons  in  their 
examination  of  horses  should  be  honest,  candid,  firm,  and  prudent, 
as  also  in  their  studies  of  nature,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  results  of 
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disease,  and  whether  or  not  they  had  exercised  too  much  discrimi¬ 
nation  at  the  time  of  their  examination.  If  the  law  of  warranty  was 
to  be  abolished,  the  seller  could  still  warrant  if  he  chose,  and  the 
buyer  would  have  the  law  in  his  own  hands.  He  recommended  that 
the  owners  of  horses  should  sell  them  at  a  proper  value,  and  give 
no  warranty. 

Mr.  Gibson  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Taylor  with  regard  to  raising 
a  standard  of  opinion  for  the  minds  of  professional  men— men 
cannot  be  coerced  into  thinking  alike  upon  any  subject.  Veterinary 
surgeons  should  always  give  their  opinions  candidly  and  honestly, 
and  they  need  not  fear  anything.  He  strongly  condemned  the 
practice  of  guessing  in  a  court  of  justice  as  to  how  long  disease  had 
existed  ;  the  guess  generally  was  a  few  days  previous  to  the  date  of 
purchase.  He  thought  the  law  of  warranty  was  pernicious,  and 
that  the  question  should  be  considered  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  as  the  horse  may  die  before  warranty  has  expired,  and  in  many 
instances  the  dealer  is  held  responsible.  The  same  rule,  he  said, 
would  apply  to  special  warranties.  Veterinary  surgeons  should  take  * 
longer  to  examine  horses  than  they  do  at  the  present  time,  in  order 
to  detect  the  tricks  of  dealers,  as  they  could  sometimes  deceive  any 
one ;  but  he  thought  they  would  not  try  it  a  second  time  if  they 
were  once  exposed.  Dealers  would  be  more  careful  in  their  purchases 
at  fairs,  and  matters  would  find  their  own  level. 

Mr.  Morgan  thought  that  the  law  of  warranty  should  be  abolished, 
as  it  raised  the  price  of  horses  fallaciously.  Its  abolition  would  cause 
breeders  and  sellers  of  horses  to  be  more  careful  both  in  breeding 
and  selling.  If  the  purchaser  chose  to  pay  a  large  price  for  a  horse 
that  was  warranted,  and  the  seller  accepted  it,  it  would  be  on  his 
own  responsibility.  Horses  are  not  warranted  in  Ireland.  With 
regard  to  special  warranties,  he  thought  them  useless,  as  a  seller 
could  render  them  null  by  refusing  to  take  a  horse  back,  by  the 
excuse  that  he  had  had  his  tail  cut,  had  suffered  from  a  cold,  had 
kis  knees  marked,  &c.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Gibson  s  suggestion 
that  veterinary  surgeons  should  take  longer  time  to  examine  a  horse, 
and  should  raise  the  fee  in  proportion.  He  thought  the  abolition  of 
the  law  of  warranty  would  be  productive  of  as  much  good  to  the 
farmer  as  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws  was. 

Mr.  Naylor  said  it  was  a  custom  amongst  breeders  to  sell  their 
horses  at  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  years  old,  when  their  wind 
could  not  be  well  tested  ;  they  thus  fell  into  the  hands  of  breakers 
or  graziers,  who  disposed  of  them  to  dealers,  and  warranted  them. 
He  acknowledged  that  the  differences  of  opinion  amongst  veterinary 
surgeons  were  very  lamentable,  and  condemned  the  partizanship  of 
other  persons  with  dealers,  as  tbe  latter  could  make  them  say  what 
they  wished.  A  horse,  he  said,  may  have  thick  hocks  without  being 
unsound.  The  position  of  the  enlargement  should  always  be  a  cri¬ 
terion  ;  also  age  of  animal  should  be  taken  into  account.  If  an 
enlargement  should  exist  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  astragalus  it 
might  never  cause  lameness,  though  a  dishonest  dealer  might  use  it 
as  a  means  to  return  a  horse,  if  he  did  not  suit  his  purpose.  He 
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thoiiglit  that  if  a  spavin  existed  anteriorly  veterinary  surgeons  should 
determine  to  reject  it.  As  to  roaring  and  whistling  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  i^of  opinion  existed,  and  he  instanced  one  case  where  a  horse 
became  a  whistler  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  He  said  hundreds 
of  horses  became  roarers,  though  not  turned  out  to  grass,  from  im¬ 
proper  and  gross  feeding,  and  young  horses  should  not  be  fed  on 
very  succulent  food.  He  accounted  for  the  differences  of  opinion 
amongst  veterinary  surgeons  on  the  point  by  the  different  modes  of 
examination  adopted,  as  sometimes  a  horse  would  whistle  in  a  gentle 
canter  when  no  greater  amount  of  pace  would  produce  it.  He 
suggested  that  in  such  disputed  cases,  the  veterinary  surgeons  on 
each  side  should  meet  and  examine  the  subject  of  dispute  together 
on  two  or  three  separate  occasions  if  possible.  He  strongly  urged 
the  advisability  of  keeping  out  of  court  all  disputed  cases.  He  also 
alluded  to  the  fact  of  colts  sometimes  having  one  foot  naturally 
smaller  than  the  other,  the  small  foot  always  being  deeper  in  the 
heel.  He  should  not  reject  such  an  animal  unless  the  deformity 
was  the  product  of  disease. 

Mr.  Cartwright  said  he  could  not  agree  with  the  statements  that 
had  been  made  by  Mr.  Greaves  and  the  late  Mr.  Litt,  to  the  effect 
that  farmers  had  ceased  breeding  horses  ;  stating  that  he  could  see 
no  diminution  in  the  number  of  horses  bred  in  his  own  district ; 
neither  did  disputed  cases  of  warranty  often  occur  there,  because 
farmers,  as  a  rule,  would  not  warrant  their  horses,  and  the  buyer 
takes  the  opinion  of  a  veterinary  surgeon.  He  thought  the  dealers 
were  to  blame  for  so  much  litigation,  as,  if  possible,  they  would 
obtain  warranties,  and  then  act  dishonestly,  and  the  seller  is  often  glad 
to  sacrifice  a  trifle  to  avoid  trouble.  He  advocated  no  warranty. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  asked  Mr.  Naylor  what  he  would  feed  young 
horses  and  hunters  on,  if  succulent  foods  had  a  tendency  to  pro¬ 
duce  whistling  ?  In  reply  Mr.  Naylor  said  he  should  only  allow  full 
grown  or  ripe  grasses,  or  rye-grass  with  hay,  although  paralysis 
might  sometimes  be  expected  from  the  use  of  the  rye-grasses. 
Horses  grazed  on  old  clover  roots  or  lay  grass  were  not  so  suscep¬ 
tible  to  roaring.  Coach  horses  he  considered  most  liable  to  the 
disease  of  whistling,  which  fact  had  induced  many  breeders  to  give  up 
breeding  them.  It  had  passed  into  a  proverb  that  King  George  IV 
was  the  cause  of  more  horses  roaring  than  any  other  man,  from  his 
great  liking  to  big  horses. 

Mr.  Greaves  mentioned  the  fact,  as  described  at  the  Yorkshire 
Association,  of  a  horse  becoming  a  roarer  immediately  from  being 
thrown  over  into  a  ditch  and  having  his  head  doubled  under  him. 
The  owner  of  the  horse,  Mr.  Ellis,  was  of  opinion  that  the  recurrent 
nerve  having  become  strained  produced  paralysis  of  the  muscles. 

Mr.  Gibson  asked  if  in  this  case  the  roaring  might  not  have  been 
caused  by  fracture  of  one  or  more  of  the  rings  of  the  trachea  ?  as  he 
had  known  a  case  where  a  horse  had  been  cast,  and  fractured  four 
rings  of  that  organ. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  again  called  attention  to  the  law  of  warranty,  which 
he  thought  would  still  exist  in  spite  of  anything;  he  would  advise  that 
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no  warranty  be  given.  He  thought  in  a  case  of  disputed  warranty, 
the  question  should  he  asked,  how  long  would  it  take  to  produce 
the  disease?  not  how  long  had  it  been  in  existence?  Veterinary 
surgeons  should  always  try  to  settle  disputes  between  parties. 

Mr.  Morgan  said  he  had  divided  the  recurrent  nerves  of  horses, 
and  produced  roaring  instantaneously. 

The  Chairman  said  that  as  it  was  time  for  him  to  depart  he  would 
just  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  paper  and  discussion  ;  he  had 
derived  much  pleasure  and  instruction  from  both.  A  veterinary 
surgeon  should  always  protect  his  own  honour,  and  not  give  dealers 
any  power  over  him,  as  it  lowered  him  in  the  eyes  of  all,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  in  his  own.  He  should  not  sell  his  opinion,  as  he  was  not 
like  a  lawyer  paid  for  carrying  a  bad  case  through  by  any  means  in 
his  power.  He  thought  it  a  fallacy  for  any  person  to  warrant  a 
horse.  Let  both  buyers  and  sellers  take  the  opinion  of  qualified 
veterinary  surgeons.  In  Cheshire  breeders  seldom  warranted  unless 
they  wished  to  get  a  high  price  for  an  unsound  animal,  when  they 
would  run  the  risk.  Sometimes  they  were  bitten. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  then  voted  to  the  chair, 

Mr.  Dobie  asked  if  Mr.  Taylor  had  mentioned  in  his  essay 
the  necessity  of  feeling  the  pulse  of  a  horse  when  examining  him,  as 
he  had  sometimes  discovered  cases  of  intermittent  pulse,  and  wished 
to  know  if  it  would  he  considered  as  unsoundness? 

In  answer  Mr.  Greaves  said  it  was  an  interesting  question, 
although  he  had  never  made  a  practice  of  examining  the  pulse.  He 
should  not  pass  such  an  animal  as  sound.  Such  a  horse  might  work 
for  many  years,  and  still  show  no  external  signs  of  ill  health.  He 
considered  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  professional  opinions  to 
one  standard,  but  if  the  law  of  warranty  could  be  done  away  with 
so  much  the  better.  Patent  defects  there  could  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  about. 

Mr.  Elam  corroborated  Mr.  Dobie’s  case  of  intermittent  pulse. 
He  considered  the  law  of  warranty  was  pernicious  in  its  effects.  It 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  commercial  matter,  as  in  business  the 
sample  always  determined  the  quality  of  the  bulk.  He  referred  to 
the  case  of  the  horse  belonging  to  the  Liverpool  Omnibus  Company, 
and  stated  that  the  said  animal  had  been  at  work  ever  since  the 
trial,  and  had  remained  perfectly  sound.  He  thought  veterinary 
surgeons  would  do  well  to  study  nature,  and  always  give  an  honest 
opinion  in  examinations. 

Mr.  Walley  said  he  thought  that  taking  the  law  of  warranty  on 
the  whole  it  was  decidedly  bad,  as  a  man  may  sell  a  horse  that  he 
had  never  had  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  unsound,  and  yet  in  a 
month  or  two  after  he  is  sued  for  damages,  the  horse  having  died 
from  a  calculus  or  tumour  of  some  kind,  which  it  is  said  must  have 
been  in  existence  at  the  time  of  sale,  although  the  animal  may 
not  have  given  any  evidence  of  its  presence.  Again,  buyers  are 
often  imposed  upon  by  persons  disposing  of  animals  suffering  from 
some  intermittent  or  periodical  disease  as  sound  ones.  He  thought 
some  provision  should  be  made  against  injustice  in  each  of  these 
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cases,  and  suggested  that  some  united  and  general  measure  should  be 
adopted  by  the  profession  to  bring  the  matter  before  Parliament,  and 
get  the  anomaly  done  away  with.  Those  diseases  which  he  thought 
the  seller  should  be  protected  against  were  calculi,  internal 
tumours,  of  whatever  class,  diseases  of  bladder,  kidneys,  or  ureters, 
internal  abscesses,  aneurism,  mesenteric  disease,  &c.,  provided 
always  that  it  could  be  proved  that  the  seller  had  seen  no  symptoms 
indicative  of  such  diseases,  and  vice  versa,  the  buyer  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  intermittent  lameness,  as  rheumatism,  &c.,  periodical 
ophthalmia,  megrims,  spasm  of  diaphragm,  glottis  or  velum  palati, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  intermittent  attacks  of  gripes,  worms,  stric¬ 
ture  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  &o.  Patent  defects  he  thought 
should  not  be  interfered  with,  as  a  veterinary  surgeon  would  always 
detect  their  existence. 

After  some  discussion,  Mr,  Greaves  dissenting  from  such  a  pro¬ 
position  ;  Mr.  Cartwright  and  Mr.  Naylor  holding  with  it,  the 
latter  mentioning  the  cases  of  passing  gall-stones  producing  pain 
and  death  should  be  included  under  the  first  head  where  the 
seller  had  not  observed  any  passing  from  the  animal  whilst  in  his 
possession. 

It  was  proposed  that  a  recommendation  be  given  to  other 
Associations  to  thoroughly  sift  the  matter,  and,  if  possible,  come  to 
some  definite  conclusion.  The  meeting  also  wished  it  to  be  placed 
on  record,  that  although  a  committee  had  been  appointed  at  the  late 
Congress  to  inquire  into  the  matter,  nothing  had  as  yet  been  heard 
of  their  operations. 

A  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  Dobie,  seconded  by  Mr.  Morgan, 
to  Mr  Greaves  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  proceedings  throughout  were  of  a  friendly  and  animated 
nature,  the  only  drawback  being  the  absence  of  the  President,  and 
the  paucity  of  attendance  of  the  Liverpool  members.  It  could  not 
be  said  that  this  reflected  much  credit  upon  their  zeal  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  and  good  of  the  profession  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  which  they  obtain  their  livelihood,  while  it  gave 
little  encouragement  to  gentlemen  to  come  from  a  distance,  when 
they  found  themselves  thus  slighted.  A  hope  was  expressed  by  all 
present  that  they  would  attend  better  in  the  future. 

Thomas  Walley,  Hon.  Sec. 
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CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  Veterinary  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  at  the  Trevelyan  Hotel,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester, 
February  l^th,  1868. 
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The  chair  was  occrtpied  by  the  President,  Thomas  Taylor,  Esq. ; 
and  the  other  gentlemen  present  were,  Messrs.  T.  Greaves,  J. 
Lawson,  P.  Taylor,  George  Browne,  A.  L.  Gibson,  J.  Howell,  A. 
Lawson,  George  Morgan,  J.  Taylor,  William  Lobie,  W.  A.  Cartwright, 
W.  Wood,  W.  Whittle,  W,  Haycock,  L.  L.  Buckley,  W.  A.  Taylor, 
J.,  Stoviar,  T.  Walley,  C.  Nottage,  and  S.  W.  Wilson. 

The  President  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  treated  of  some  of  the  most  important  topics  that  are 
engaging  the  attention  of  us  as  a  profession  at  the  present  time. 
The  first  subject  he  adverted  to  was  the  proposed  charter ;  but  upon 
that  matter  he  stated  he  did  not  intend  to  enter  fullv,  as  he  was 
satisfied  it  was  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  well  qualified  to  deal 
with  it ;  but  he  was  fully  convinced  that  if  a  man  is  competent, 
honest,  and  industrious,  let  him  graduate  from  where  he  will,  he 
could  not  help  but  make  friends,  even  should  they  belong  to  a  rival 
creed  or  college. 

He  then  spoke  of  the  Mutual,  Benevolent,  and  Defence  Society, 
which  he  'regarded  as  the  best  institution  ever  founded  by  the  pro¬ 
fession.  He  gave  Mr.  George  Morgan  his  sincere  thanks  for  his 
exertions  in  advancing  its  interests,  for  he  believed  the  success  of 
the  society  was  due  to  him ;  and  he  felt  sure,  in  awarding  to  him 
the  meed  of  praise,  he  was  giving  utterance  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
association.  He  thought  it  would  be  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era  in  the  profession,  and  tend  very  much  to  raise  our  social  status, 
were  it  imperative  that  every  one  who  presented  himself  for  admit¬ 
tance  at  our  various  colleges  should  have  satisfactorily  served 
a  term  of  apprenticeship  to  a  properly  qualified  veterinary  surgeon. 
By  so  doing  we  should  get  a  better  qualified  and  practical  veterinary 
surgeon,  and  who,  when  he  commenced  to  practise,  would  be  an 
honour  to  the  profession,  instead  of,  as  in  many  instances,  a  disgrace 
to  the  college  from  which  he  graduated.  He  made  many  other  re¬ 
marks,  of  a  very  able  character,  in  reference  to  the  education  of 
the  pupils,  and  concluded  by  assuring  the  meeting  of  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  improve  the  position  of  the  profession. 

On  the  motion  of  AZr.  Howell,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lawson,  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  President  for  his  address. 

The  company  then  partook  of  tea,  after  which  dessert  was  served. 
The  success  of  the  various  institutions  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
fession  was  proposed ;  and  although  the  speakers  did  not  take  the 
same  view  of  the  subject,  yet  it  was  universally  admitted  that  a  great 
reform  was  required  in  the  various  colleges.  Most  of  the  gentlemen 
who  addressed  the  meeting  expressed  their  belief  that  the  dawning 
of  a  brighter  day  was  at  hand,  which  would  tend  to  raise  the  social, 
moral,  and  intellectual  status  of  the  profession. 

The  subjoined  copies  of  letters  of  condolence  were  read  : 

“  To  Mrs.  Litt. 

“Madam, — At  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  Veteri¬ 
nary  Medical  Association,  held  at  the  Trevelyan  Hotel,  Corporation 
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Street,  Manchester,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  19th  February, 
1868,  the  President,  Thomas  Taylor,  Esq.,  V.S.,  Manchester,  in 
the  chair,  the  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Thomas 
Greaves,  Esq.,  V.S,,  Manchester,  and  seconded  by  W.  A.  Cart¬ 
wright,  V.S.,  Whitechurch,  Salop,  that  /  a  memorial,  expressive  of 
the  deep  sympathy  of  the  members  of  the  above  Association, 
be  transmitted  by  our  President  and  Secretary  to  Mrs.  Litt, 
upon  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  late  Mr.  William .  Litt,  V.S., 
Shrewsbury.’ 

‘‘In  accordance  with  the  resolution,  we  beg,  on  behalf  of  the 
Association,  to  express  our  sympathy  towards  yourself  and  family 
on  the  sad  bereavement  you  have  experienced,  and  we  desire  to 
demonstrate  in  this  public  manner  our  high  appreciation  of  your 
late  husband’s  professional  abilities,  intellectual  attainments,  and 
social  virtues.  His  death  will  be  greatly  lamented,  not  only  by 
yourself,  family,  and  friends,  but  by  the  profession  at  large,  for 
whose  advancement  he  laboured  incessantly,  especially  with  his  pen. 
The  numerous  contributions  he  has  thus  made  to  veterinary  science 
are  so  many  monuments  to  his  honour  which  time  will  not  easily 
elFace. 

“  T.  Taylor,  President. 

“  Geo.  Browne,  Secretary P 

“  To  Mrs.  Hamrson. 

“Madam, — At  the  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  Veteri¬ 
nary  Medical  Association,  held  at  the  Trevelyan  Hotel,  Corporation 
Street,  Manchester,  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  February,  1868,  the 
President,  Thomas  Taylor,  Esq.,  V.S.,  Manchester,  in  the  chair,  the 
following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Alexander  Lawson,  Esq.,  V.S. , 
Bolton,  and  seconded  by  James  Howell,  Esq.,  V.S.,  Rochdale,  that 
a  memorial  expressive  of  the  deep  sympathy  of  the  association,  be 
written  and  transmitted,  by  our  President  and  Secretary,  to  Mrs. 
Hampson,  upon  the  death  of  her  husband,  the  late  Roger  Hampson, 
V.S.,  Bolton. 

“  In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  we  beg,  on  behalf  of  the 
Association,  to  express  our  deep  sympathy  towards  you,  in  the  severe 
loss  you  have  sustained  in  the  untimely  death  of  your  husband  ; 
and  although  a  long  life  is  not  the  summum  bonum  of  our  existence, 
yet  we  could  have  wished  that  his  might  have  been  spared  to  you  and 
his  friends  for  many  years  to  come,  and  that  he  might  long  have 
adorned  the  profession  of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  a  member. 

“  Thomas  Taylor,  President. 

‘*  G.  Browne,  Secretary.^' 


The  twenty-second  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Association  was 
held  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Mosely  Street,  Manchester,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  March  11th,  1868,  the  President,  Thomas  Taylor,  Esq.,  V.S., 
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Manchester,  in  the  chair.  The  following  gentlemen  were  present : — 
Messrs.  John  Lawson,  T.  Greaves,  W.  Haycock,  W.  Whittle,  James 
Taylor,  W.  Taylor,  E.  Nuttall,  C.  Nottage,  P.  Taylor,  W.  A.  Taylor, 
S.  A.  Taylor,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  moved  that  the  annual  subscription  be  reduced  to 
IO5.,  seconded  by  Mr.  James  Taylor. — Carried. 

Mr.  Greaves  proposed  a  donation  of  5650  to  the  Benevolent  and 
Defence  Society. 

Mr.  Haycock  proposed  that  the  matter  be  deferred  until  the  next 
meeting,  and  that  the  members  be  advised  by  circulars ;  seconded 
by  Mr.  Lawson. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  Haycock  to  read  his  essay 
upon  “  Glanders.” 

To  say  that  the  subject  was  treated  by  the  author  in  an  able 
manner  would  not  be  doing  him  justice ;  for  it  was  a  most  prac¬ 
tical  and  highly  scientific  paper.  The  matter  was  handled  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  his 
hearers,  which  will  be  long  retained  by  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Haycock  will  give  the  profession  the  full  benefit  of  this 
and  his  other  able  productions  by  publication. 

Mr.  Greaves,  Mr.  P.  Taylor,  Mr.  Lawson,  and  other  gentlemen, 
took  part  in  the  discussion  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  a  most  harmonious 
and  profitable  evening  was  enjoyed  by  those  who  were  privileged  to 
attend  the  meeting. 

G.  Browne,  Secretary. 
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The  members  of  this  Association  met  in  the  Bedford  Hotel, 
Glasgow,  on  Wednesday,  11th  March ;  Mr.  Robinson  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  former  meeting  having  been  read,  Mr.  Anderson 
proposed  that  Mr.  Robert  Erskine,  Glasgow,  be  admitted  a  member 
of  this  association.  After  being  balloted  for,  he  was  admitted. 

The  chairman  stated  that  there  was  nothing  of  any  importance 
to  state  about  the  progress  of  the  Scottish  Charter,  but  thought 
that  in  a  few  weeks  he  would  be  able  to  state  that  it  had  been 
granted. 

Several  cases  of  importance  having  been  related  by  the  chairman. 
Professor  Armatage,  Principal  Williams,  and  Mr.  Anderson,  the 
chairman  stated  that  as  Mr.  M‘Arthur  was  not  present,  he  had 
requested  Mr.  James  Anderson  to  read  a  communication  which 
he  had  prepared,  and  which  he  thought  would  be  interesting  to  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Anderson  proceeded  as  follows — 
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DISEASED  LIYEE,  ASSOCIATED  WITH  RUPTUllED 
STOMACH  IN  A  HORSE. 

In  order  to  make  this  brief  communication  interesting,  it  will  be 
necessary  I  should  give  the  history  of  the  animal  from  1864  to 
the  time  of  his  death. 

On  12th  November,  1864,  my  father  examined  a  hunter  for 
Hugh  Neilson,  Esq.,  Glasgow,  and  while  being  galloped  in  order  to 
test  his  wind,  the  animal  was  heard  to  breathe  loudly.  The  circum¬ 
stance  made  my  father  hesitate  as  to  whether  he  should  advise  his 
client  to  purchase  him  or  not;  but  on  taking  into  consideration  the 
excellent  qualities  which  the  animal  possessed,  he  told  Mr.  Neilson 
that  he  might  be  risked. 

The  horse  was  therefore  bought,  and  was  hunted  on  the  17th. 
The  following  day  he  was  seized  with  colic,  and  recovered  under 
ordinary  treatment.  He  was  hunted  during  the  rest  of  the  season 
regularly,  and  gave  great  satisfaction.  During  the  summer,  however, 
he  became  a  roarer  without  any  apparent  cause  ;  but  he  could  still 
do  his  work  well,  and  did  not  get  exhausted  even  in  a  very  severe 
run.  He  had  on  several  occasions  since  attacks  of  colic. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th  February,  1868,  after  having  been 
hunted  the  previous  day,  he  became  very  unwell.  We  were  sent  for, 
and  arrived  at  6  a.m.,  when  he  presented  the  following  symptoms. — 
Clammy  perspiration  all  over  the  body,  great  excitement,  pulse  66 
per  minute — accompanied  with  all  the  symptoms  of  colic.  We  did 
not  think  him  alarmingly  ill,  however,  until  he  was  turned  round 
in  the  stall  for  the  purpose  of  administering  a  colic  ball,  when  we 
noticed  in  his  countenance  a  gazing,  anxious  expression,  indicating 
that  his  disease  was  of  a  very  serious  nature.  Medicine  gave  no 
relief.  At  7  o’clock  his  pulse  was  80  per  minute,  when  I  bled  him, 
but  still  no  mitigation  of  the  pain  followed.  We  had  him  removed 
at  8*30  to  one  of  our  own  loose  boxes,  where  we  had  a  better 
opportunity  of  watching  closely  his  progress.  Here  the  symptoms 
he  showed  were  very  peculiar.  He  would  stand  at  times  with  his 
feet  drawn  under  abdomen ;  all  four  meeting  so  close  as  to  touch 
each  other ;  then  he  would  turn  round  and  round,  perhaps  as  often 
as  twenty  times  without  stopping ;  continuing  invariably  the  same 
course,  viz.,  from  right  to  left. 

He  very  frequently  pointed  his  muzzle  to  the  region  of  the  liver, 
as  much  as  to  say,  “I  feel  pain  here.”  At  other  times  he  would 
lie  down  and  get  up  again  quickly.  Always  in  the  act  of  lying,  he 
rested  for  a  minute  with  his  knees  on  the  ground  before  allowing 
the  rest  of  his  body  to  come  down.  Sometimes  he  would  lie 
stretched  out  with  head  extended,  and  in  rising  again  would  re¬ 
commence  rotatory  movements.  At  1 2  o’clock  we  found  him  turning 
with  his  feet  set  more  apart  from  each  other.  Pulse  much  worse. 
At  1  he  pressed  his  hind  quarters  against  a  corner  of  the  box,  and 
lifted  his  hind  legs  in  quick  succession,  at  the  same  time  hitting 
the  crib  with  them.  Immediately  after  leaving  the  corner,  he  alter- 
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nately  turned  his  muzzle  towards  his  right  and  left  flanks.  When 
I  again  saw  him,  at  3  p.m.,  he  was  going  round  but  in  a  difierent 
manner  from  any  of  his  previous  turnings.  He  made  his  hind  legs 
go  first,  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  turning,  inclined  to  go 
slowly  back.  While  watching  this  peculiar  symptom,  my  father 
told  me  of  a  case  which  he  had  had  during  his  first  year  in  practice, 
which  showed  this  backward  movement  very  strikingly ;  and  on 
opening  the  animal  after  death,  he  found  a  ruptured  colon  with  con¬ 
tents  escaped  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  He  remarked  that  very 
probably  the  same  existed  in  this  case. 

Between  4  and  5  pulse  was  100  beats  per  minute.  At  8.30 
frothy  saliva  issued  from  the  mouth ;  his  head  went  repeatedly  up 
and  down ;  pulse  hardly  perceptible ;  stood  motionless,  with  tail 
elevated;  died  at  10  o’clock.  Post-mortem  appearances  were  as 
complicated  as  the  symptoms ;  they  were  as  follows  : — 

On  laying  open  the  abdomen,  we  found  the  liver  of  a  clayish 
colour,  and  tinged  with  yellow.  Its  structure  was  very  easily  torn, 
and  part  of  it  adhered  to  the  diaphragm.  The  musculer  coat  of  the 
stomach  was  lacerated  to  the  extent  of  12  inches  in  length.  The 
mucous  coat  of  that  organ  was  also  ruptured,  but  only  measured  3 
inches  in  length.  Omentum  torn  ;  also  part  of  stomach  contents 
had  found  their  way  to  the  pelvic  cavity.  Ecchymosed  spots 
were  seen  on  the  external  coat  of  ileum ;  peritoneum  inflamed ; 
contents  of  alimentary  canal  of  a  good  soft  consistence.  On  open¬ 
ing  the  thorax  by  removing  the  ribs,  we  found  the  lungs  slightly 
congested,  but  they  had  no  appearance  of  chronic  disease.  Four 
laro-e  and  well-defined  ecchymosed  spots  were  situated  on  the 
external  surface  of  left  ventricle  of  heart.  On  tracing  the  recur¬ 
rent  nerve  from  the  chest  upwards,  we  found  on  coming  to  that 
part  near  to  w^here  the  laryngeal  branch  is  given  off  at  the  left  side,  a 
nodule  of  bone  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea  fixed  on  the  sheath, 
which  contains  both  artery  and  nerve.  The  nodule  appeared  to  me 
to  be  a  deposit  on  the  coats  of  the  artery,  but  from  its  disposition, 
it  must  have  exercised  pressure  more  or  less  on  the  nerve. 

While  dividing  the  dura  mater,  in  order  to  remove  the  brain,  I 
was  astonished  at  finding  an  enormous  quantity  of  fluid  escape. 
After  the  brain  was  taken  out,  the  part  of  the  cavity  remaining  got 
completely  filled,  and  ran  over  its  edges.  Apparently  the  source 
of  the  fluid  was  partly  from  the  spinal  canal.  The  subject  possessed 
an  extraordinary  large  and  very  healthy  trachea.  The  larynx  was 
also  large,  and  appeared  normal. 

What  induced  me  to  write  on  this  case  was,  because  of  the 
difficulty  I  felt  in  accounting  for  the  series  of  peculiar  symptoms, 
and  how,  after  I  had  made  the  post-mortem  examination,  my  mind 
was  satisfied  so  far  as  to  venture  my  opinion  regarding  some  of  the 
symptoms  and  their  relation  to  the  above  lesions. 

*  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  loud  breathing  which  was  heard  at 
the  time  of  purchase,  was  not  a  symptom  of  disease,  but  only  a  sign 
indicating  that  the  animal  possessed  the  good  property  of  being 
long-winded,  or  in  other  words,  a  “laster.”  He  was  known  to  be  a 
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particularly  long-winded  horse,  and  as  I  said  before,  his  respiratory 
organs  were  very  healthy  and  extensive,  admitting  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  quantity  of  air  which  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  cause  loud 
breathing.  I  ascribe  the  nodule  of  bone  pressing  on  the  nerve  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  roaring  which  came  on  during  summer.  The 
chronic  diseased  state  of  the  liver,  I  regard  as  being  the  cause  of 
the  repeated  attacks  of  colic.  The  pointing  of  his  muzzle  to  the 
region  of  the  liver,  and  the  weak,  quick  pulse  and  clammy  sweats 
indicated  disease  there.  Probably  the  successive  shifting  of  the 
hind  legs  indicated  rupture  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach. 
Probably  the  mucous  coat  was  torn  very  shortly  afterwards  in  the 
act  of  lying,  as  he  was  observed  to  come  to  the  ground  with  a 
little  force  a  short  time  after  the  shifting  of  the  legs  took  place. 
It  was  immediately  after  he  rose  again  that  the  peculiar  symptom 
of  going  back  was  noticed,  and  when  my  father  spoke  of  the  former 
case  which  he  had  had  of  the  contents  of  the  colon  having  escaped 
into  abdominal  cavity.  The  serum  which  was  formed  in  the  brain 
cavity,  perhaps  would  account  for  the  state  of  stupor  the  animal 
was  in  shortly  before  death. 

Professor  Armatage  kindly  gave  me  his  opinion  regarding  the 
serum  in  the  brain.  He  says  such  a  quantity  might  be  secreted 
within  a  very  short  period,  probably  during  one  day. 


ALBERT  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

We  have  been  requested  to  state  that  the  w^inding-np  of 
the  Albert  Veterinary  College  refers  to  the  Limited  Liability 
Company  known  by  that  name,  and  that  the  establishment  is 
still  kept  open,  both  as  a  College  and  an  Infirmary. 
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DEATH  OE  MR.  O.  W.  G.  BROWN. 


It  is  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  regret  that  we  record  the 
death  by  accident  of  Mr.  0.  W.  G.  Brown,  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  which  melancholy 
event  took  place  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  March  24th.  Mr. 
Brown  left  his  residence  on  horseback  for  the  purpose,  among 
other  things,  of  visiting  a  patient  at  Hampstead,  at  the  request 
of  a  professional  friend  ;  and  was  scarcely  seated  in  the  saddle 
when  the  animal  dashed  away  at  a  pace  which  soon  resisted  all 
efforts  to  restrain.  He  had  hardly  run  half  a  mile  when,  in 
attempting  to  avoid  a  cart  and  turn  into  a  side  street,  he  fell 
on  his  side,  throwing  poor  Brown  with  great  violence  on  the 
ground.  Instant  assistance  was  at  hand,  and  he  was  picked 
up  and  carried  to  the  nearest  surgeon’s  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
sensibility.  Other  medical  advice  arrived,  and  he  was  forth¬ 
with  conveyed  to  the  house  of  the  friend  to  whom  the  horse 
belonged.  Here  he  only  remained  for  a  few  hours  before 
death  resulted ;  his  condition  from  the  very  first  indicating 
that  there  was  no  hope  of  life  being  preserved,  or  returning 
consciousness  taking  place. 

This  sudden  removal  of  one  who,  during  his  short  pro¬ 
fessional  career  had  won,  as  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  the 
respect  of  every  pupil,  and  the  sincere  friendship  of  his  col¬ 
leagues,  has  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  the  College  and  all 
connected  with  it.  He  was  a  young  man  of  great  promise ; 
and  no  doubt,  had  he  been  spared,  would  have  taken  a  lead 
in  the  profession  he  had  chosen.  This,  however,  was  not 
permitted.  In  the  flower  of  his  youth,  for  he  had  only  just 
entered  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  called  hence  to 
be  no  more  seen,  but  yet  to  dwell  in  memories  of  all,  to  whom 
he  had  become  endeared.  His  funeral,  which  took  place  at 
Kensal  Green  Cemetery  on  Monday  last,  March  30th,  was 
attended  by  all  the  Professors  of  the  College,  and  the  entire 
body  of  the  students. 
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DEATH  OF  MR.  W.  WATSON. 

Death,  the  leveller  of  distinctions,  for  alike  to  him  are  the 
peasant  and  the  prince,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  has  also 
taken  from  among  us  one,  the  labours  of  whose  pen  have  often 
enriched  the  pages  of  this  journal,  viz,.  Air.  Walker  Watson, 
M.R.C.V.S,,  of  Rugby,  who  died  2nd  of  March,  1868,  aged  thirty- 
four.  His  diploma  bears  date  May  14th,  1857. 

At  an  early  age,  Mr.  Watson  has  been  removed  in  the  midst  of  seem¬ 
ing  usefulness,  and  when  the  mind,  it  might  have  been  hoped,  stored 
with  rich  fruits  of  experience  and  observation,  could  have  with¬ 
drawn  therefrom  much  for  the  benefit  of  others.  Nor  was  he  slow 
to  do  this.  Botany,  in  its  application  to  veterinary  medicine,  was 
his  favorite  study  ;  and  had  he  lived,  doubtless  he  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  his  researches,  and  have  thus  added  alike  to  his  reputation  and 
professional  advancement.  Of  his  abilities  otherwise  he  gave  proof 
in  the  edition  edited  by  him  of  ‘  Youatt  on  the  Horse.’ 

The  designs  of  Providence  are  not  only  mysterious,  but 

''  Too  deep  to  sound  with  mortal  lines, 

Too  dark  to  view  with  feeble  sense.” 

And  if,  as  Professor  Rymer  Jones  has  told  us,  “among  the 
innumerable  beings  which  crowd  this  world,  not  one  is  idle  :  all  are 
actively  employed,  each  in  its  separate  sphere  of  usefulness ;  and 
though  they  blindly  do  the  work  imposed  upon  them  by  their  Great 
Creator,  ignorant  of  each  other’s  ways,  the  grand  result  is  harmony,” 
surely  man,  the  noblest  animal  in  creation,  has  his  allotted  task 
to  perform,  and  by  co-operation  to  aid  and  assist  his  fellow  man.| 

We  may  well  feel  no  little  regret  at  losing  so  many  from  among 
us,  and  those,  too,  who  have  been  wont  to  take  an  active  part  in  our 
onward  progress ;  and  while  permitted  to  express  our  sorrow,  we 
would  at  the  same  time  express  our  hope  that  their  places  may 
be  even  better  filled,  if  possible,  by  others.  It  is  to  the  rising 
members  of  the  profession  we  look,  and  we  say  to  them — Let 
those  who  have  gone  before  be  your  examples  ;  by  them  be  ye 
stimulated  to  buckle  on  the  armour,  and  stand  forth  boldly  in  the 
fore-front  of  the  battle  for  truth.  ’Tis  a  noble  warfare,  and  brings 
its  own  reward.  These  have  only  gone  a  little  while  before  us  ; 
we  are  all  travellers  to  eternity,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
and  the  great  fact  of  life  is  death.  Still  it  is  both  natural  and 
right  that  we  should  mourn  departed  friends. 

“  He  that  lacks  time  to  mourn,  lacks  time  to  mend. 

Eternity  mourns  that.  ’Tis  an  ill  cure 

Eor  life’s  worst  ills  to  have  no  time  to  feel  them. 

Where  sorrow’s  held  intrusive  and  turned  out. 

There  wisdom  will  not  enter,  nor  true  power, 

Nor  aught  that  dignifies  humanity.” 


EUTIATA. 

Page  183,  line  3,ybr  “in”  read  “  or. 

Page  183,  line  18,ybr  “more”  read  “mere. 
Page  183,  line  33,y^>r  “the”  read  “  their.” 
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DEATH  OF  PROFESSOR  MORTON. 

A  PILLAR  oTthe  profession  has  fallen.  Professor  Morton 
is  no  more.  Little  did  we  think  when,  last  month,  we 
recorded  the  death  of  the  youngest  officer  of  the  K-oyal 
Veterinary  College,  that  ere  another  month  had  passed 
away,  one  who  might  not  inaptly  be  called  the  oldest  officer 
of  the  institution  would  also  be  numbered  with  the  dead. 
Events  of  this  kind  are  doubtless  intended  to  impress  the 
admonition  Be  ye  also  ready^^  indelibly  upon  our  minds. 
They  bring  home  to  us  with  a  force  of  their  own,  both  the 
shortness  of  life  and  the  frailty  of  human  nature. 

For  upwards  of  forty  years  the  name  of  Morton  has  been 
assoeiated  with  the  science  of  veterinary  medicine.  On  every 
occasion  when  advance  was  to  be  made,  we  find  our  departed 
colleague  taking  his  place  in  the  foremost  rank,  giving  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  oldest  and  encouragement  to  the  youngest  to 
press  forward  in  the  best  interests  of  the  profession.  By  far 
the  largest  portion  of  the  present  members  of  the  profession 
were  his  pupils,  and  among  them  he  had  his  dearest  friends. 
No  better  proof  can  be  afforded  of  his  devotedness  to  our  art 
than  the  circumstance  that  on  the  obtainment  of  the  Charter 
of  Incorporation  he  Was  the  very  first  to  present  himself 
before  the  Court  of  Examiners  as  a  candidate  for  the  diploma 
of  the  Boyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  that  he  might 
become  de  facto  a  member  of  that  profession  in  which  he 
had  been  for  many  years  so  distinguished  a  teacher. 
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Professor  Morton  was  commonly  believed  to  be  a  Devon¬ 
shire  man ;  he  was^  however^  from  circumstances  connected 
with  the  early  death  of  his  mother,  only  reared  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  that  county.  He  was  born  in  London  in  the  year 
1800,  and  when  but  three  or  four  years  old  he  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Honiton.  In  due  time  he  was  put 
apprentice,  after  the  custom  of  the  day,  to  a  chemist  and 
druggist  at  Tiverton.  His  master,  Mr.  Quick,  was  a  person 
well  calculated  to  store  his  pupihs  mind  with  rich  truths, 
and  no  doubt,  both  by  his  example  and  precept  he  tended 
to  form  that  character  so  much  admired  in  our  deceased 
friend.  His  service  ended  he  returned  to  London,  and 
entered  the  house  of  a  wholesale  druggist  in  the  City. 
Here  he  only  remained  for  a  short  time,  when  he  removed 
to  the  Veterinary  College,  taking  office  as  clerk  and  dis¬ 
penser.  In  this  capacity  he  laid  the  foundation  for  his 
future  fame,  and  commenced  at  his  own  expense  a  long 
series  of  experiments  on  the  action  of  medicine  on  the  lower 
animals.  In  1828  he  essayed  to  become  a  teacher,  and 
delivered  his  first  course  of  lectures  on  purgative,  diuretic, 
and  other  medicinal  agents  to  a  few  pupils  of  the  college, 
among  whom  was  the  writer  of  this  obituary.  Year  by 
year  he  pressed  on,  and  as  no  instruction  of  this  kind  was 
afforded  by  the  recognised  teachers  within  the  college,  he 
soon  joined  the  present  principal  of  the  Institution — Pro¬ 
fessor  Spooner — in  establishing  an  outside  school  of  instruc¬ 
tion.  Here  the  two  friends  laboured  together,  until  by  force 
of  circumstances,  both  saw  themselves  within  the  college 
walls  as  teachers  of  veterinary  science,  each  in  his  own 
separate  sphere  j  and  here  our  colleague  continued  to 
work  up  to  the  time  of  his  retirement  from  the  professorship 
in  I860. 

In  1837  he  gave  to  the  world  his  first  literary  production, 
^  A  Manual  of  Pharmacy  for  the  Students  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Medicine.’  It  was  a  small  work  of  188  pages,  foolscap 
8vo,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  late  Professor  Coleman,  with 
whom  he  had  always  been  on  terms  of  the  greatest  friendship. 
To  show  the  character  of  the  man  in  all  its  genuineness  and 
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ardour,  we  venture  to  quote  the  following  remarks  from  the 
dedication  : 

The  science  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  released  from  the 
trammels  by  which  it  was  so  long  confined,  has  advanced, 
and  is  advancing,  under  your  fostering  care.  You  saw  its 
first  disenthralment.  Like  a  delicate  plant  it  came  forth. 
The  soil  around  was  arid,  and  chilling  blasts  threatened  its 
destruction ;  you  shielded  it  with  the  mantle  of  science,  and 
removed  every  noisome  weed  from  around  it.  You  care¬ 
fully  watched  over  and  nurtured  it ;  it  has  grown  and  be¬ 
come  strong.  K/ich  fruit  has  already  been  yielded  by  it, 
and  more  is  promised.  All  it  now  asks  is,  support  from 
those  it  shelters,  in  order  that  it  may  maintain  the  position 
in  which  a  discerning  and  an  enlightened  age  has  placed  it. 

Respectfully  would  I  here  acknowledge  how  much  to 
you  I  am  indebted  for  valuable  information  derived  during 
a  long  personal  intercourse ;  a  favour  which  I  trust  I  can 
and  do  appreciate.^^ 

This  book  supplied  a  long  existing  want,  and  the  appre^ 
ciation  of  the  profession  as  to  how  this  want  was  filled  is 
shown  by  the  circumstance  that  it  has  since  passed  through 
seven  editions^  and  now  numbers  close  upon  600  pages. 

The  publication  of  the  manual  was  followed  in  1840  by 
a  ^  Veterinary  Toxicological  Chart,’  illustrated  with 
coloured  engravings  of  chemical  deposits  from  poisonous 
solutions.  This  also  was  a  valuable  gift.  It  passed  through 
two  editions,  when  it  was  superseded  by  more  elaborate 
productions. 

In  1841,  he  undertook  to  edit  the  ^Transactions  of 
THE  Veterinary  Medical  Association,^  which  had  from 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Association,  in  1836,  been 
published  by  the  late  Mr.  Youatt,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Veterinarian^  under  the  heading  of  the  '  Proceedings  of 
THE  Association.^  After  three  years  this  work  merged 
into  the  *  Veterinary  Record,’  of  which  Morton  became 
editor  in  chief,  although  other  names  were  associated  with 
his.  This  periodical  was  published  monthly,  and  it  continued 
to  make  its  wonted  appearance  for  a  period  of  six  years. 
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Another  work  from  his  pen  saw  the  light  in  1844/ 
entitled  ^  Calculous  Concretions  in  the  Horse,  Ox, 
Sheep  and  Dog.’  It  was  well  written,  contained  a  careful 
digest  of  the  whole  subject  of  urinary  deposits,  and  was 
splendidly  illustrated  with  coloured  plates. 

In  1855,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  W. 
Percivall,  Professor  Morton,  jointly  with  one  of  ourselves, 
became  the  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Veterinarian.  His 
support  in  conducting  this  journal  has  been  to  us  in¬ 
valuable,  but  alas,  its  pages  will  no  longer  be  enriched 
by  his  pen.  Our  readers  will  miss  his  well-known  and 
pleasing  style  of  narrating  facts  and  commenting  on  passing 
events.  Poetry  of  words  as  well  as  a  capability  of  enriching  his 
subject  by  well-selected  verse  belonged  to  all  his  writings.  In 
the  opinion  of  some  this  occasionally  deprived  his  observations 
of  point  and  force,  but  it  always  gave  to  the  man  air  of  light¬ 
ness  and  freedom  well  pleasing  to  the  majority  of  our  readers. 

We  pass  to  some  other  things  connected  with  his 
history.  In  1850  the  members  of  the  body  corporate 
elected  him  on  their  representative  Council,  a  post  which 
he  continued  to  hold  up  to  1860,  when  it  was  vacated  by 
his  retirement  from  active  duty.  In  1854  he  was  appointed 
treasurer  to  the  college.  The  duties  of  this  office  he  per¬ 
formed  for  four  years,  and  at  a  time  when  just  such  a  man 
was  required  to  be  the  custodian  of  the  college  funds.  In 
1864  he  was  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  Court  of 
Examiners  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
and  took  his  place  at  the  Chemical  table,  having  as  his 
colleagues.  Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor  and  the  late  Professor  Brande. 

In  1867  the  Council  elected  him  as  its  president,  but 
this  honorable  distinction  he  felt  compelled  to  decline  in 
consequence  of  advancing  age  and  impaired  health.  Here 
our  account  of  his  public  life  must  end. 

With  regard  to  the  man  we  have  no  fear  of  being  accused 
of  exceeding  our  duty  when  we  say  that  by  the  kindness  of 
his  disposition,  his  honest  friendship,  and  his  ready  charity 
to  the  poor,  the  needy,  and  the  affiicted,  Morton  was  endeared 
to  all  who  knew  him.  Besting  on  the  Bock  of  Ages,’’ 
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his  end  was  peace.  Quietly,  after  only  a  day  or  two^s 
illness,  he  passed  away  early  on  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
April  4th,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

“Death  is  the  gate  of  endless  joy, 

And  yet  we  dread  to  enter  there.” 

On  Thursday,  April  9th,  his  body  was  laid  in  the  same 
grave,  beneath  a  spreading  yew-tree,  in  Honiton  Old  Church¬ 
yard,  where,  fifty-eight  years  before,  his  beloved  mother  was 
interred.  Their  ashes  mingle.  May  their  spirits  be  united 
in  the  realms  of  eternal  bliss  ! 


Communications  and  Cases. 


NOTES  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ATMOSPHERIC 
PRESSURE  AND  ALTITUDE  ON  HEALTH  AND 
DISEASE  IN  MAN  AND  LOWER  ANIMALS. 

By  G.  Fleming,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.,  Royal  Engineers. 

The  mass  of  thin,  elastic,  transparent  fluid,  which  we 
generally  designate  as  the  air  or  atmosphere,  and  which 
envelopes  the  dense  surface  of  our  globe  like  a  delicate  film, 
reaching  to  a  height  of  many  miles,  possesses  various  cha¬ 
racters  of  great  interest  to  the  medical,  no  less  than  to  the 
natural  or  chemical  philosopher.  For  this  immense  gaseous 
ocean  is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  all  living  organ¬ 
isms,  being  the  laboratory  in  which  most  of  the  chief  opera¬ 
tions  of  life  are  carried  on,  and  on  the  composition  of  which 
they  mainly  depend  for  their  due  and  thorough  completion. 
Besides  its  chemical  properties,  which  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  present  condition  of  our 
terrestrial  sphere,  it  is  endowed  with  others  which  are  of  no 
less  moment,  but  which  are  termed  its  physical  attributes, 
and  it  is  the  influence  of  one  of  these  on  the  health  of  living 
creatures  that  we  now  purpose  examining. 

Though  the  atmosphere  is  invisible,  except  when  in  large 
masses  under  certain  conditions,  when  it  assumes  a  blue  tint, 
and  though  it  possesses  neither  taste  or  odour,  yet  it  is  a 
l^ermanent  gas  or  substance,  claiming  all  the  principal  attri¬ 
butes  of  matter.  For  instance,  it  is  impenetrable,  compres¬ 
sible,  dilatable,  perfectly  elastic ;  while  dry  it  is  a  bad  con- 
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ductor  of  heat  and  electricity^  though  when  damp  it  readily 
transmits  these,  and  its  atoms  are  liable  to  be  acted  upon 
like  those  of  other  bodies  by  chemical  action. 

Though  long  supposed  to  have  no  appreciable  ponderability, 
we  owe  to  Galileo  the  discovery  of  its  being  a  body  possessing 
weight.  Many  simple  experiments  may  be  resorted  to  in 
order  to  exhifat  this  property  of  the  air,  but  at  present  it 
may  suffice  to  state  that  100  cubic  inches  of  this  gaseous 
mixture,  when  very  dry,  and  at  the  temperature  of  60° 
barometrical  pressure  of  30  inches,  weighs  30*5  grains,  thus 
being,  when  compared  with  the  weight  of  water,  as  1  to  770. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  property  of  ponderability y  the  air 
surrounding  us  exerts  a  pressure  on  the  whole  surface  of  the 
globe  which  is  proportionate  to  its  weight  j  and  owing  to  its 
elasticity,  it  occupies  a  space  in  direct  ratio  to  the  pressure  it 
supports,  in  such  a  manner  that  its  volume  is  one  half  less 
when  this  pressure  is  doubled.  In  this  way  it  acts  on  the 
bodies  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  with  a  force  equal  to 
its  weight. 

The  density  of  the  atniosphere  will,  then,  be  understood  to 
be  of  particular  importance  in  relation  to  the  performance  of 
vital  acts,  when  we  reflect  that  at  the  ordinary  level  of  the 
sea  a  man  of  medium  bulk  and  stature  supports  no  less  a 
burden  than  32,343^ lbs.,  and  all  other  animals  in  proportion 
to  their  superfices. 

This  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  in  conneetion  with  climate, 
is  the  most  remarkable  for  its  elusion  of  direct  observation 
when  the  use  of  instruments  is  not  employed,  and  under 
ordinary  conditions  its  effects  are  inappreciable,  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons :  Bodies  equally  compressed  on  the  whole  of 
their  surface  readily  maintain  their  position,  and  whether  at 
rest  or  in  motion  are  not  embarrassed  by  their  load.  But 
how  is  it,  it  may  be  asked,  that  such  a  load  acting  everywhere 
on  the  exterior  of  bodies  does  not  squeeze  them  into  a  very 
small  bulk,  and  inflict  great  injury  on  them  ?  Simply  because 
the  external  pressure  is  counterbalanced  by  the  reaction  from 
within,  and  that  which  takes  place  without  is  also  at  work 
internally — every  membrane  and  fluid,  every  cavity  contains 
this  compressible  elastic  air,  which  maintains  the  equilibrium 
necessary  for  the  due  performance  of  their  functions,  and  every 
part  of  the  organized  body,  sustaining  the  same  degree  of 
pressure  without  and  within,  remains  unaffected,  on  ordinary 
occasions,  by  the  invisible  load,  of  whose  existence  no  one  is 
usually  aware,  and  whose  variations  are  nearly  always  un¬ 
noticed,  except  by  the  meteorologist  or  speculative  physician 
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who  busies  himself  in  such  pursuits  to  discover,  mayhap,  the 
subtle  causes  of  epidemic  or  endemic  diseases. 

Many  familiar  examples  might  be  given  of  the  effects  of 
atmospheric  pressure,  but  one  well  known  to  the  comparative 
anatomist  will  here  suffice.  It  has  been  fully  demonstrated 
that  the  solidity  of  the  coxo-femoral  articulation  is  prin¬ 
cipally,  if  not  entirely,  due  to  the  aerial  fixture  external  to 
that  joint.  The  ligamentous  rim  encircling  the  cotyloid 
cavity  plays  the  part  of  a  valve,  and  prevents  the  entrance  of 
air,  so  that  the  head  of  the  femur  is  maintained  firmly,  and 
in  close  apposition  to  the  acetabulum,  simply  because  the 
cavity  is  void  of  air.  After  death,  and  even  when  all  the 
muscles  surrounding  the  articulation  have  been  removed,  no 
displacement  occurs,  and  the  limb  does  not  descend  the 
smallest  fraction  of  an  inch;  but  let  the  minutest  opening 
be  made,  and  without  interfering  with  either  the  capsule  or 
the  ligamentuYifi  tcTes,  if  so  be  that  the  subtle  fiuid  obtains 
admission,  the  member  at  once  descends,  and  the  ball  hangs 
pendulous  within  the  cotyloid  socket.  M.  Guerin*  has  also 
experiment  all  V  proved  that  not  only  is  the  contentive  infiu- 
ence  of  this  pressure  common  to  all  the  arthrodial  articula¬ 
tions,  but  that  the  articular  and  serous  cavities,  periodically 
or  temporarily,  manifest  enlargement  of  their  dimensions, 
causing  in  these  cavities  a  tendency  to  vacuity,  and  conse¬ 
quently,  through  atmospheric  force,  exerting  a  notable 
influence  on  the  exhalations  in  their  interiors.^ 

Though  in  ordinary  conditions  this  gravitation  or  pressure 
of  our  invisible  ocean  causes  no  inconvenience,  yet  when 
living  creatures  are  subjected  to  great  and  particularly 
sudden  variations  in  this  respect,  the  results  are  often  in¬ 
jurious.  An  inch  fall  or  rise  in  the  barometer  indicates  that 
the  load  is  diminished  or  increased  to,  in  the  case  of  man, 
somewhere  about  1000  lbs.  j  and  when  this  burden  is  aug¬ 
mented  or  increased  to  a  greater  degree,  within  a  brief  space 
of  time  a  corresponding  and  abnormal  effect  must  be  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  beings  subjected  to  these  changes.  ^  ^ 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  barometrical  variations  are 
due  to  various  causes,  but  that  the  chief  one  is  air  pressure  > 
and  that  there  is  a  regular  series  of  diurnal  changes  of  a 
very  marked  kind.  This  daily  variation  is  such  that  the 
maximum  is  attained  between  nine  and  ten  o  clock  in  the 
morning,  then  it  descends  till  three  or  four  o  clock,  when  it 
reaches  its  first  minimum,  and  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening 
it  rises  again  to  its  second  maximum,  falling  to  its  second 

*  Gueriu,  ‘Memoire  sur  I’lntervention  de  la  Pression  Atnospherique 
dans  le  Mecanisme  des  Exhalations  Sereuse.’  Paris,  1840* 
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minimum  at  three  or  four  in  the  morning.  Of  course^  these 
variations  differ  in  intensity,  according  to  latitude,  &c. 

It  has  often  been  asked  if  these  diurnal  changes  in  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  have  not  some  influence  on  the  law 
of  births  and  deaths,  as  the  majority  of  these  events  occur 
between  midnight  and  six  o^ clock  in  the  morning;* * * §  with 
regard  to  the  cattle  plague,  it  would  appear  to  be  an  ascer¬ 
tained  fact,  that  the  largest  number  of  deaths  took  place  after 
midnight  and  towards  morning. 

At  ordinary  levels,  when  the  barometer  is  very  low,  people 
often  feel  uneasy,  especially  when  the  change  has  been  sud¬ 
den  ;  but  this  will  be  more  fully  noticed  hereafter.  When 
the  mercury  has  risen  very  high,  pathologists  have  asserted 
that  internal  congestions  of  the  mucous  membranes  are  not 
unfrequent. 

Rychner  declares  that  horses  affected  with  asthma  (vulgo, 
broken  wind^^)  respire  with  more  difiiculty  under  a  strong 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  that  convalescence  from  pneumonia 
is  longer  in  taking  place.f  Prout  thought  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  air  was  not  always  the  same,  and  that  during 
the  cholera  in  London  in  1831  it  had  considerably  increased.  J 
Later  observers,  however,  and  amongst  them  Davy,  have  not 
been  able  to  verify  this  statement. 

According  to  the  observations  of  M.  Magne,§  it  may  be 
said  that  the  density  of  animals  is  always  in  relation  with 
atmospheric  pressure.  If  this  increases,  the  blood,  lymph, 
and  the  gases  contained  in  organs  become  more  and  more 
compressed  and  dense ;  if  it  is  diminished,  these  fluids  tend 
to  expand,  and  become  more  rare,  thus  reacting  more 
strongly  on  the  solids  enclosing  them.  The  augmentation  of 
density  is,  however,  generally  favorable  to  health  :  animals 
submitted  to  an  increased  pressure  of  the  air  are  active, 
strong,  and  all  their  functions  are  perfectly  performed. 
Respiration  is  easy,  inspiration  is  performed  with  facility,  and 
the  contractions  of  the  heart  are  slow,  but  regular ;  the  air 
contains,  in  a  given  volume,  much  more  oxygen,  and  the 
necessary  chemical  changes  in  the  blood  are  accomplished 
with  facility,  while  that  fluid  is  stimulating  and  rich  in 
alible  principles ;  so  that  nutrition  is  active,  the  tissues  assi¬ 
milate  abundance  of  materials  for  their  increase,  the  flesh 
becomes  firm  and  atonic,  as  well  as  organic  lesions  disappear. 

*  Quetlet,  ‘  Sar  I’Homme/  vol.  i,  p.  102. 

t  Hensinger,  ‘  Patliologie  Comparee.* 

X  Prout,  ‘  Chemistry,  Meteorology,’  &c.,  p.  353. 

§  Magne,  ‘  Nouveau  Dictionnaire  de  Med.,  &c.,  Veterinaires,’  vol.  i,  p. 
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At  the  same  time  that  the  acts  of  nutrition  are  accelerated, 
all  the  vital  functions  become  more  extended  and  developed. 

If  this  increase  in  the  density  of  the  air  passes  beyond 
certain  limits,  however,  and  in  too  sudden  a  manner,  serious 
accidents  may  ensue,  as  has  been  already  remarked.  We  have 
evidence  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  diver,  who,  in  the  diving- 
bell,  descends  very  rapidly  to  a  great  depth  in  the  sea ;  he 
experiences  pains  in  the  ears,  which  cease  as  soon  as  his 
descent  is  accomplished.  These  pains  are  due  to  the  sudden 
expansion  of  the  air  within  the  tympanum,  which  conse¬ 
quently  has  not  now  an  equal  density  with  that  within  the 
diving-bell,  and  the  fluid  filling  the  external  canals  of  the  ear 
pressing  on  the  auditory  membrane  unduly  stretches  it,  thus 
giving  rise  to  pain.  The  diver,  however,  usually  evades  this 
discomfort  by  descending  slowly,  and  stopping  two  or  three 
times,  in  order  to  permit  the  external  and  internal  conditions 
of  his  body  to  adapt  themselves  to  each  other. 

The  atmosphere  does  not  always  exercise  hygienic  effects 
in  proportion  to  its  density.  The  air  of  mountains,  though 
light,  produces  on  animals,  through  its  freshness  and  purity, 
the  same  effect  as  the  more  concentrated  air  of  the  plains ; 
it  contains  in  an  equal  volume  as  much  oxygen,  and  is  as 
favorable  to  health ;  while  in  low-lying  places  the  influence 
of  an  elevated  temperature,  and  a  greater  amount  of  watery 
and  other  vapours,  detract  from  the  good  effects  of  density. 

When  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  suddenly  dimi¬ 
nished,  its  salutary  action  on  organized  creatures  in  ordinary 
conditions  is  sufficiently  palpable;  the  effects  which  are 
then  produced  show  that  health  could  not  be  maintained 
without  this  property.  Some  animals  which  live  in  the  sea 
have  a  much  softer  consistence  than  terrestrial  creatures,  and 
they  cannot  thrive  or  swim  unless  pressed  upon  on  all  sides 
by  a  more  resisting  fluid  than  the  weight  of  the  air.  When 
these  creatures  are  withdrawn  from  their  native  element,  their 
bodies  soon  become  disorganized.  And  there  are  fishes 
which,  although  firmer  in  texture,  being  accustomed  to  live 
at  greater  depths  in  the  ocean,  where  they  move  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  support  a  pressure  of  about  eighty  atmo¬ 
spheres,  will  yet  die  when  brought  to  the  surface  ;  their  fluids 
dilate,  the  swimming-bladder  becomes  enormously  distended, 
their  viscera  protrude  by  the  natural  openings,  and  the 
skin  even  rends  by  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  internal 
structures. 

Creatures  inhabiting  the  surface  of  the  earth  are  less 
markedly  affected  by  a  diminution  of  aerial  pressure,  their 
fluids  being  less  dense  than  those  of  fishes ;  but  when  the  pres- 
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sure  is  artificially  reduced,  as  in  ascending  high  mountains,  or 
by  a  balloon,  similar  phenomena  are  noticed.  The  body 
swells,  the  internal  fluids  distend  the  tissues  outwards,  press 
strongly  upon  them,  rupture  vessels,  and  often  produce 
hsemorrhages. 

A  rarified  atmosphere  contains  in  a  given  volume  less 
oxygen,  so  that  respiration,  being  completely  performed,  be¬ 
comes  accelerated  to  make  up  for  this  diminution  ;  the  inspi¬ 
rations  are  proportionately  multiplied,  the  heart  contracts 
more  energetically  and  frequently ;  the  blood  circulates  with 
difficulty,  the  lungs  become  engorged,  and  the  blood-vessels 
are  so  distended  that  aneurisms  are  often  formed. 

As  the  air  becomes  light,  our  sensations  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  it  is  heavier,  simply  because  it  sustains  us  in  a 
less  degree  than  usual,  and  because  our  blood  is  less  perfectly 
oxygenated.  It  is  common  to  say  that  the  air  is  heavy  when 
it  is  hot  and  damp,  although  it  then  weighs  less  than  in  the 
opposite  condition,  in  consequence  of  its  affording  less  sup¬ 
port  to  the  various  organs  and  inducing  a  weakened  state 
of  the  circulation,  which  seems  to  be  attributable  to  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere. 

As  we  ascend  through  the  various  strata  of  this  vast  aerial 
ocean,  the  humidity  which  forms  an  important  feature  in  its 
composition  in  the  lower  regions  rapidly  disappears ;  so  that 
the  atmosphere  of  the  higher  altitudes  is  nearly  always  very 
dry,  and  having  a  great  affinity  for  water,  desiccates  the  skin 
and  the  mucous  membranes,  and  produces  most  unpleasant 
sensations. 

Of  course  the  way  in  which  the  variations  in  the  density 
of  the  atmosphere  is  brought  about  will  also  have  a  great 
influence  on  the  effects  which  these  variations  determine. 
An  animal  may  live  when  gradually  transported  to  a  very 
great  altitude,  and  yet  would  instantaneously  perish  if  sub¬ 
jected  under  the  air-pump  to  the  same  degree  of  a&ial 
rarefaction. 

In  relation  with  altitude,  temperature  is  closely  connected, 
but  as  this  will  form  a  subject  for  inquiry  hereafter,  it  may 
be  only  necessary  at  present  to  state  that  a  temperate  heat 
is  most  favorable  to  the  health  of  the  majority  of  the 
domesticated  animals,  but  particularly  those  of  a  lymphatic 
temperament.  A  hot  air  cannot  be  said  to  be  salutary  to 
many  of  the  creatures  useful  to  man,  inasmuch  as  it  operates 
in  a  similar  manner  to  an  atmosphere  that  has  lost  much 
of  its  density. 

The  influence  of  altitude,  then,  in  the  maintenance  of 
health  or  the  production  of  disease  in  various  organized 
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beings  has  some  analogy  to  the  effects  of  climate ;  but  inas¬ 
much  as  some  of  these  effects  differ,  and  as  there  are 
many  phenomena  apparent  at  various  altitudes  which  are 
not  observed  during  the  transition  from  one  climate  to 
another  (using  the  term  "  climate*’^  in  its  ordinary  accepta¬ 
tion),  and  as  the  subject  of  altitude  possesses  much  that  is 
interesting  to  the  comparative  pathologist,  I  will  bring  together 
an  amount  of  evidence  from  various  sources  which  may  tend 
to  illustrate  and  enlarge  what  has  just  been  briefly  referred 
to.  I  do  this  the  more  readily  because  from  what  has  been 
said  in  a  recent  medical  work,*  it  would  appear  that  doubts 
are  yet  entertained  as  to  the  operation  of  altitude  in  the  pro-^ 
duction  of  disease  in  the  lower  animals ;  doubts  which  I  think 
are  quite  unreasonable,  after  the  varied  and  convincing 
evidence  we  possess. 

This  evidence  refers  to  the  descriptions  given  by  travellers 
and  others  of  ascents  into  the  mountainous  regions  of  the 
four  quarters  of  the  globe,  as  well  as  the  observations  of 
men  who  have  made  the  subject  of  altitude  a  somewhat 
special  study,  when  treating  of  meteorology  and  other  natural 
phenomena.  From  their  testimony  it  may  be  laid  down  as 
a  rule,  that  the  greater  the  elevation  the  lighter  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  while  the  watery  vapour  it  contains  is  diminished  in 
quantity.  Miasmatic  influences  lose  their  power  if  there  are 
no  very  extensive  marshes  at  high  levels ;  infusorial  germs 
are  fewer  and  more  scattered,  and  the  earth  rapidly  absorbs 
the. heat  of  the  sun,  but  as  quickly  radiates  it.  The  respira¬ 
tory  and  circulatory  functions  are  accelerated  to  compensate 
for  the  smaller  quantity  of  oxygen  inspired  within  a  given 
time.  Mountainous  districts  have  characters  of  their  own  in 
the  production  of  disease,  and  this  generally  in  proportion  to 
their  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  We  know  that 
certain  animals  and  plants  only  inhabit  lofty  mountain 
ranges  or  elevated  plateaux,  and  others  low-lying  valleys  and 
plains,  out  of  which  they  do  not  thrive.  Amongst  the 
domestic  animals  even  we  perceive  striking  differences, 
according  to  the  altitude  of  the  region  in  which  they  are 
bred  and  reared.  This  influence  of  elevation  may  act  in 
several  ways. 

1.  By  diminution  of  the  atmospherical  pressure,  tending 
to  muscular  and  articular  relaxation,  the  blood  is  apt  to 
stagnate  or  transude  through  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  air-passages,  lungs,  and 
brain.  The  heart  also  is  quickened  in  its  action. 

2.  Evaporation  by  the  skin  and  the  pulmonary  surfaces  is 

'*  Parkes,  ‘  Practical  Hygiene/  chap.  xvi. 
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augmented,  and  the  funetion  of  the  kidneys  is  diminished. 
This  evaporation  is  increased  by  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  usually  great  at  considerable  elevations.  The  plateau 
of  Mexico,  however,  which  has  high  mountains,  has  its  atmo¬ 
sphere  rather  humid. 

3.  The  frequency  of  the  circulation  and  respiration  is  coun¬ 
terbalanced,  or  rather  caused,  by  the  smaller  quantity  of 
oxygen  the  inspired  air  contains. 

4.  The  temperature  of  the  air  is  diminished  as  we  ascend ; 
and  this,  with  the  lessened  calorific  energy  consequent  on  the 
altered  respiration  and  the  more  active  evaporation,  causes 
the  organism  to  suffer  from  cold. 

5.  The  action  of  the  sun^s  rays  is  greater  than  in  low 
regions,  and  are  supposed  to  be  more  penetrating,  and  to 
irritate  the  eyes,  the  brain,  and  the  spinal  cord.* 

It  has,  therefore,  been  particularly  remarked,  that  with 
men  and  animals  living  in  high  regions  such  phenomena  as 
apoplexy,  infiammation  of  the  brain  or  its  coverings,  pul¬ 
monary  haemorrhage,  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
rheumatisms,  asthmatic  affections,  and  squamous  diseases  of 
the  skin,  are  frequent.  The  fecundity  of  certain  creatures 
would  also  appear  to  be  hindered  or  altogether  suppressed. 
On  the  Alps  and  other  high  mountains  plants  with  a  smooth 
external  surface  have  this,  assuming  a  more  or  less  pilious 
character,  and  animals  become  more  thickly  robed  in  hair  or 
wool ;  the  latter  would  appear  to  he  most  notably  affected  by 
altitude.  Many  creatures  which  are  not  provided  with  a 
woolly  coat  on  low-lying  plains,  such  as  cows,  goats,  and  even 
horses  and  pigs,  have  this  growth  or  something  resembling 
it,  at  considerable  heights,  and  sheep  which  will  only  grow 
hair  at  the  sea-level,  when  removed  to  elevated  regions  become 
abundantly  clothed  with  thick  and  fine  wool. 

Professor  Willis,  of  Cambridge,  attributed  the  broad  sounds 
and  the  guttural  consonants  of  mountaineers  and  the  people 
of  elevated  plains  to  the  physical  action  of  the  cold  experienced 
at  lofty  altitudes. 

Animals  accustomed  to  live  in  these  regions  often  suffer 
severely  in  descending  to  low  plains.  Toggia,t  for  example, 
informs  us  that  cows  and  mares  nearly  always  abort  when 
they  leave  high  mountains  in  the  autumn  to  seek  low  pastures. 
This  accident  is  probably  due  to  the  increased  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  disturbance  of  the  uterine  circulation  conse¬ 
quent  thereon.  Other  examples  of  similar  accidents  will  he 
given  hereafter. 

*  Saussure,  ‘Voyages  dansles  Alpes,’  vol.  iv,  p.  439.  Hensinger,  op.  cit. 

f  Toggia,  ‘Malattie  dei  Boni,’  vol.  ii,  p.  313. 
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The  ascent  of  the  Alps  has  often  been  observed  to  produce 
phenomena^  which  could  only  be  ascribed  to  the  diminished 
pressure  of  our  aerial  envelope.  A  very  few  examples  must 
suffice. 

Count  Lusij  a  Prussian  officer  of  distinction,  attempted, 
though  unsuccessfully,  the  ascent  of  Mount  Blanc,  on  the 
15th  September,  1816.  Beaching  the  Grand  Mulets,^^  he 
was  compelled  to  pass  the  night  as  his  party  best  could. 
^^We  supped,  I  with  very  little  appetite,  having  wine  and 
water  mixed  with  spices  to  quench  our  excessive  thirst. 
Brandy  occasioned  such  a  nausea  that  I  could  not  swallow 
it  j  and  although  accustomed  to  the  constant  use  of  my  pipe, 
I  experienced  such  sickness  and  disgust  on  attempting  to 
smoke,  that  I  was  obliged  to  lay  it  aside.^^  When  he  had 
attained  the  “  Bochers  Bouges,^’’  the  condition  of  himself 
and  companions  is  thus  described  ; — Our  situation  was  dis¬ 
tressing  and  excessively  painful;  our  eyes  were  bloodshot 
and  smarting  with  the  heat ;  the  skin  of  the  face  was  almost 
baked,  that  of  the  lips  scorched  and  cracked,  and  my  feet 
were  quite  benumbed.  Three  of  the  guides  bled  freely  from 
the  nose,  and  one  of  them  from  the  mouth.  Antoine  (a 
servant)  and  a  guide  complained  of  great  nausea,  and  of  an 
irresistible  inclination  to  sleep 

Auldjo,*  in  his  successful  ascent,  in  August,  1827,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Grand  Mulets,^^  notes — I  climbed  to  the 
top  of  the  pinnacle,  and  attempted  to  smoke ;  but  the  rarity 
of  the  air  rendered  the  scent  of  the  tobacco  so  powerful  and 

disagreeable  that  I  was  obliged  to  desist . In  the  middle 

of  the  night  I  awoke,  but  experienced  none  of  the  unpleasant 
nausea  and  sickness  which  have  attacked  others  when  sleep¬ 
ing  on  this  rock,  nor  did  the  guides  appear  to  suflPer  from  any 
such  feelings.'’^  In  the  continued  ascent,  next  morning,  it 
is  added,  We  endeavoured  to  get  warm  by  Ghe  exertion  of 
walking  as  fast  as  was  consistent  with  the  caution  required  in 
stepping  on  ice ;  but  the  attempt  was  vain,  the  cold  was  too 
piercing  to  be  resisted,  the  snow  collected  on  our  shoes  con¬ 
gealed,  and  severely  affected  the  feet,  while  the  whole  frame 
was  pervaded  by  a  sense  of  pain,  the  effect  of  the  intense 
cold,  probably  rendered  the  more  acute  by  the  rarefaction  of 
the  atmosphere.'’"’  At  the  summit  of  the  Bochers  Bouges^^ 
he  further  notes — It  was  here  that  I  felt  the  first  symptoms 
of  the  effect  produced  on  the  body  by  the  rarity  of  the  air ; 
for  soon  after  I  began  to  ascend  I  was  seized  with  an  op¬ 
pression  on  the  chest  and  a  slight  difficulty  of  breathing  ;  a 

*  Auldjo,  ‘  Narrative  of  an  Ascent  to  the  Summit  of_  Mount  Blanc,’ 
London,  1830,  pp.  36,  38,  38,  41,  et  seq. 
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quickness  of  pulsation  soon  followed^  with  a  palpitation  of 
the  heartj  a  great  inclination  to  thirsty  and  a  fulness  in  the 
veins  of  the  head ;  hut  still  I  experienced  no  headache^  nor 
was  there  the  slightest  symptom  of  haemorrhage  or  haemo¬ 
ptysis.  Most  of  the  guides  suffered  in  the  same  way,  and  to 

as  great  an  extent  as  myself. . Every  few  paces  that  we 

ascended  the  oppression  and  suffering  became  greater Still 
higher  these  sensations  became  exaggerated.  The  ascent 
from  this  point  was  very  steep,  and  the  difficulty  of  surmount¬ 
ing  it  was  greatly  increased ;  for  those  effects  of  the  rarity  of 
the  atmosphere  which  we  had  felt  previously  now  became 
exceedingly  oppressive.  I  was  attacked  with  a  pain  in  the 
head ;  the  thirst  became  intense ;  the  difficulty  of  breathing 
much  greater.  The  new  symptoms  I  now  experienced  were, 
violent  palpitation  of  the  heart,  a  general  lassitude  of  the 
frame,  and  a  very  distressing  sensation  of  pain  in  the  knees 
and  muscles  of  the  thigh,  causing  weakness  of  the  legs,  and 

rendering  it  scarcely  possible  to  move  them . We  had 

to  climb  about  an  hour  to  get  to  the  summit ;  but  this  part 
of  the  undertaking  required  a  most  extraordinary  exertion, 
and  severe  labour  it  was.  From  the  place  where  the  rarity 
of  the  air  was  first  felt  we  had  been  able  to  proceed  fifteen  or 
twenty  steps  without  halting  to  take  breath  j  but  now,  after 
every  third  or  fourth,  the  stoutest,  strongest  guide  became 
exhausted ;  and  it  was  only  by  laying  down  or  resting  on  the 
baton  some  seconds,  and  turning  the  face  to  the  north  wind, 
which  blew  strong  and  cold,  that  sufficient  strength  could  be 
regained  to  take  the  next  two  or  three  paces.  This  weakness 
painfully  increased  the  difficulty  of  advancing  up  the  ascent, 

which  became  every  instant  more  steep . Some  of  the 

guides,  also,  were  similarly  affected,  and  even  suffered  more 
than  myself. . I  was  exhausted ;  the  sensation  of  weak¬ 

ness  in  the  legs  had  become  excessive ;  I  was  nearly  choking 
from  the  dryness  of  my  throat  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing ; 
and  my  head  was  almost  bursting  with  pain.  My  eyes  were 
smarting  with  inflammation,  the  reflection  from  the  snow 
nearly  blinding  me,  at  the  same  time  burning  and  blistering 
my  face.-’-’  On  reaching  the  top  of  Mount  Blanc,  greatly 
fatigued  and  embarrassed,  this  adventurous  climber  fell 
asleep.  In  this  state  I  remained  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  I  was  roused  to  survey  the  mighty  picture  beneath.  I 
found  myself  much  relieved,  but  still  had  a  slight  shivering. 
The  pain  in  the  legs  had  ceased,  as  well  as  the  headache,  but 
the  thirst  remained.  The  pulse  was  very  quick,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  breathing  great,  but  not  so  oppressive  as  it  had  been. 
.  Some  bread  and  roasted  chicken  were  produced,  but 
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I  could  not  swallow  the  slightest  morsel  j  even  the  taste  of 
the  food  created  a  nausea  and  disgust.  One  or  two  guides 
ate  a  very  little ;  the  rest  could  not  attempt  to  do  so.^^  The 
writer  also  experienced  the  same  lightness  of  body  described 
by  Captain  Sherwill  in  1827  : — It  appeared  as  if  I  could  have 
passed  the  blade  of  a  knife  under  the  sole  of  my  shoes^  or 
between  them  and  the  ice  on  which  I  stood. The  descent 
from  the  mounts  though  less  difficult  than  the  ascent,  was  yet 
not  free  from  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  attenuated 
atmosphere.^^  From  the  position  of  the  body,  bending  down¬ 
wards,  the  effect  of  the  rarity  of  the  air  on  the  lungs  was  not 
so  great  as  it  had  been  on  ascending ;  but  it  oppressed  the 
limbs  with  the  distressing  sensation  of  lassitude  which  I  have 
adverted  to .  The  crossing  the  plateau  to  our  break¬ 

fast  station  was  performed  with  distressing  fatigue,  from  the 
softness  of  the  snow,  in  which  we  sank  up  to  the 
knees  at  every  step.  The  oppression  of  heat  from  the  sun 
burning  intensely  over  us,  and  the  rarefaction  of  the  air 
causing  me  every  moment  to  gasp  for  breath,  produced  such 
a  degree  of  faintness,  that  I  was  obliged  to  throw  myself 
repeatedly  on  the  snow.  Water  was  brought  to  me,  and  my 
temples  rubbed  with  snow;  and  when  a  little  recovered  I 
proceeded  a  short  distance  forward,  but  again  felt  the  necessity 
of  resting ;  then  the  blood  boiling  in  a  state  of  fever,  my  face 
scorched  by  the  reflection  from  the  snow  (for  I  could  at  this 
time  wear  neither  mask  nor  veil),  continued  to  render  my 
state  most  painful  and  distressing.  I  got  to  the  bridge,  on 
which  we  had  breakfasted,  and  where  the  atmosphere,  although 
cooler  than  at  any  part  of  the  plateau,  still  was  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  fever  heat.  By  lying  on  it  with  my  face  on  the  snow, 
I  in  a  few  minutes  felt  much  relieved,  and  followed  the 
advice  and  example  of  the  guides  by  eating  a  morsel  of 
chicken ;  but  I  could  not  satisfy  the  excessive  thirst  which 
parched  my  throat;  our  liquids  were  exhausted,  and  I 
attempted  in  vain  to  quench  it  with  snow  or  water 

In  1775,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  gain  the 
summit  of  this  mount  by  four  villagers.  They  overcame 
many  difficulties,  but  were  obliged  to  return,  on  account  of 
the  suffering  they  endured  from  the  suffocating  heat  and 
rarefied  air. 

Dr.  Clarke,  who  ascended  in  1825,  gives  similar  evidence 
to  Mr.  Auldjo.  With  regard  to  the  circulation  and  one 
pulse,  when  ascending  to  the  Grand  Mulcts,"’^  it  is  re¬ 
marked,  I  was  desirous  of  examining  the  rate  of  the  pulse 
when  we  had  been  some  time  at  rest,  and  found  the  pulse  of 
one  of  our  oldest  porters  to  beat  eighty-four;  our  captain, 
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eighty-four;  my  own^  eighty-eight;  the  guide,  ninety-two; 
Pierre  Tairraz,  one  hundred  and  two ;  and  Captain  Sherwill, 
one  hundred  and  eight.  This  result  surprised  me  a  good 
deal ;  I  had  expeeted  to  find  the  pulse  on  the  strongest  and 
most  muscular  subjects  least  accelerated.  This,  however, 
did  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  Pierre  Tairraz,  a  young 
Hercules  in  figure  and  muscle,  had  a  pnlse  fourteen  beats 
quicker  than  my  own ;  yet  the  observation  was  made  with 
care,  and  I  had  no  doubt  of  its  accuracy.^*’  When  near  the 
summit,  he  writes,  Every  two  or  three  minutes  we  all  sunk 
down  in  the  snow,  quite  breathless,  and  scarcely  able  to  utter 
a  word.  One  of  the  guides  had  some  haemorrhage  from  an 
accidental  blow,  not  from  simple  rarefaction  of  the  air.  The 
blood  appeared  to  me  decidedly  of  a  darker  colour  than 
natural ;  our  lips  were  quite  blue ;  our  faces  extremely  con¬ 
tracted  and  pale,  and  the  eyes  very  much  sunk,  with  a  deep 
dark  zone  beneath  the  lower  eyelids,  but  no  one  had  the 
least  spontaneous  haemorrhage  from  the  gums  or  eyes.  Every 
start  we  cast  a  longing  look  at  the  summit,  and  then  holding 
our  heads  low,  pressed  onward,  till  the  feeling  of  exhaustion 
became  irresistible,  and  we  sank  again  quite  flat  and  still 
upon  the  snow.  I  had  a  slight  tendency  to  nausea,  most 
overwhelming  headache,  some  pain  of  the  breast,  and  rather 
feared  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  having  been  subject  to 
haemoptysis  when  a  boy,  but  this  pain  and  the  rapid  beating 
of  the  heart  went  off  when  we  stopped  to  rest.  When  we 
were  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  summit  I  felt,  in  addition 
to  other  unpleasant  sensations,  a  strong  tendency  to  faint 
greater  than  I  ever  remember  to^have  had  except  once  from 
bleeding.^^ 

The  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  is  also  mentioned 
by  this  authority.  ^^It  was  laughable  enough  to  see  the 
same  men,  who  a  few  hours  before  would  have  eaten  a  fraction 
of  a  roasted  buffalo,  now  hanging  their  heads  in  silence,  and 
fastidiously  picking  a  pullePs  wing.  Worthy  Simeon  had 
still  some  appetite,  but  said  that,  after  eating,  his  headache  was 
increased.  With  some  difficulty  I  got  through  half  a  chicken^s 
wing,  swallowed  a  few  crumbs  of  bread  and  a  few  drops  oi 
wine,  and  this  with  raisins  was  my  whole  consumption  of 
food  during  this  fatiguing  march  of  fourteen  hours.  The 
digestive  powers  seemed  totally  deranged  :  we  were  really  in 
an  incipient  stage  of  fever,  and  required  exactly  the  same 
treatment.  The  guides  had  brought  up  some  lemonade  from 
the  rocks,  but  either  our  taste  was  vitiated  or  the  liquor  bad, 
for  we  could  not  drink  it ;  nothing  but  a  little  snow  and  a 
few  raisins  seemed  agreeable  or  refreshing.'’^ 
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A  Chamounix  guide  told  De  Saussure  that  it  was  perfectly 
useless  to  carry  provisions  in  making  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Blanc^^  for  it  was  impossible  to  eat ;  and  that  if  he  ever  tried 
it  again,  the  only  things  he  would  carry  would  he  a  light 
parasol  and  a  bottle  of  scent. 

In  Italy,  thousands  of  sheep  and  goats  spend  the  winter  in 
low  marshy  districts  where  pasture  is  abundant,  but  their 
owners  dare  not  trust  them  there  in  the  summer,  and  remove 
the  flocks  to  the  mountains.  In  Corsica,  too,  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  summer,  the  shepherds  emigrate  with  their 
flocks  from  the  lowlands  to  the^mountains  and  high  plateaux, 
knowing  well  from  experience  that  if  they  do  not  quickly 
leave  the  miasmatic  regions  they  would  soon  lose  nearly  all 
their  charge.  Signor  Eandi  informs  us  that  in  the  valley  of 
Varaita,  in  Piedmont,  the  cattle  driven  from  the  lowlands  to 
the  Alpine  regions  suffer  from  many  diseases  to  which  they 
are  no  longer  liable  when  they  return  again  to  the  valleys.* 
And  Tozzia  reports  that  in  Piedmont  in  general  bovine 
animals  become  ill  when  they  descend  from  the  mountains  to 
the  valleys,  being  attacked  with  contagious  pleuro-pneumonia, 
which  soon  becomes  epizootic. f 

In  tropical  countries,  as  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  changes 
from  high  to  low  situations,  and  vice  versa,  are,  as  might  be 
expected,  very  prejudieial  to  animals.  Cutaneous  affections 
are  frequently  very  destructive  amongst  creatures  taken 
from  the  elevated  regions  of  South  America  to  the  burning 
plains. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  some  enzootic  and  endemic,  as 
well  as  several  epizootic  and  epidemic  maladies,  are  modified, 
or  altogether  absent  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  at  certain 
elevations.  No  fixed  rule  can  be  laid  down  with  regard  to 
the  altitude  to  be  attained  before  getting  beyond  the  zone  of 
a  particular  disease  of  this  kind,  as  much  depends  on  locality 
and  the  physical  configuration  of  the  district,  and  also  on 

*  “  Le  bestie  bovine  condotte  dai  Inoghi  inferiori  nei  superiori  delle  valle 
di  Yaraita  soffrono  non  poco  e  peggiorano  pel  cangiamento  del  pascolo  assue 
facendosi  defficilmente  a  pascolare  nei  boschi  resinosi,  quandocbe  in  prima 
si  nutrivaiio  nei  boschi  dei  castagneti ;  all  opposto  le  bestie  corigiate  dall 
alto  in  basso  fanno  buonissima  prova  e  nulla  soffrono.” — SMistica  di 
Saluzzo,  vol.  ii,  p.  177. 

f  y  Per  si  fatta  predisposizione,  che  contraggono  discendendo  dal  monte 
al^  piano,  cambiando  stalle  poco  difese,  in  paesi  freddissimi,  in  altre  piu 
stivate,  e  meno  aerate  in  clima  temperate,  cambiando  clima,  pascolo  bevanda, 
veggonsi  cosi  di  spesso  attacate  dalla  pneumonia  contagiosa  le  rache  della 
Savoja,  della  Svizzera  delle  valli  di  Suca  e  dAosta,  o  subito,  o  poco  dopo 
giunte  nelle  pianure  del  Piemonte,  od  in  quelle  d’ltalia,  e  da  queste  diffuu- 
deria  epizootica  pel  Piemonte,  per  Novarese,  e  pel  Milanese.” — Malattie  dei 
Buoi^  vol.  i,  p.  .66. 
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the  character  of  the  affection.  In  the  Eoman  States  it  has 
been  observed  that  houses  situated  only  150  feet  above  the 
malaria-engendering  rice-fields  are  exempted  from  the  mala¬ 
dies  which  prove  so  dangerous  at  lower  levels.  In  some 
regions  more  than  500  feet  above  the  sea  level  it  has  been 
asserted  that  many  diseases  more  or  less  prevalent  and  fatal 
on  the  coast  or  low-lying  plains  are  unknown.  Cholera  and 
Cattle  Plague  have  been  adduced  as  examples. 

In  1865-6,  in  Yorkshire,  no  outbreak  of  Cattle  Plague 
was  recorded  above  1000  feet,  and  it  adhered  most  closely, 
if  not  entirely,  to  the  lowlands  and  dales.  In  Norfolk, 
Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Buckinghamshire,  it  was  ob¬ 
served  to  be  more  severe,  and  general  in  marshy  and  low- 
lying  districts.* 

I  have  heard  that  in  Scotland  this  epizooty  clung  tenaciously 
to  the  banks  and  rivers,  and  Holland  may  be  adduced  as  an 
example  in  this  and  the  last  century,  of  a  country  particu¬ 
larly  scourged  by  it,  though  a  foolish  persistence^  in  attempts 
to  cure  the  pestilence  have,  no  doubt,  had  much,  if  not  every¬ 
thing,  to  do  in  perpetuating  it.  The  Cotswold  Hills  in 
Gloucestershire,  the  ranges  of  the  downs  generally,  and  the 
uplands  of  Wilts  have  been  particularised  as  escaping  entirely, 
or  with  but  little  damage  during  the  recent  great  invasion.  In 
the  last  century,  Wilts  entirely  escaped  a  visitation  from 
1745  to  1757,  and  it  was  remarked  that  no  cases  occurred  at 
Highgate,  near  London.  De  Berg,t  so  long  ago  ^as  1776, 
asserted  that,  in  general,  the  epizooty  was  much  more  fatal 
in  low  marshy  countries,  than  in  those  of  an  elevated  cha¬ 
racter.  This  author  gives  many  reasons  why  it  should  be 
so.  Veith,t  however,  asserts  that  it  does  break  out  in  hilly 
regions,  and  that  it  is  then  all  the  more  deadly ;  and  Ampach§ 
asserts  that  he  noticed  the  contagion  was  more  active  on  the 
mountains  than  in  the  plains,  and  that  the  progress  of  the 
affection  was  more  rapid.  In  the  communication  I  made  to 
the  Veterinarian  for  November,  1865,  I  quoted  some^  obser¬ 
vations  intended  to  show  that  the  countries  in  which  the 
malady  has  almost  permanently  established  itself,  and  those 
which  it  occasionally  invades,  have  all  one  common  geogra¬ 
phical  feature;  none  of  them  reaeh,  still  less  exceed,  the 
altitude  of  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

When  Switzerland  was  reeently  visited  by  the  scourge,  so 
far  as  I  can  ascertain,  it  never  appeared  at  any  moderate 

^  ‘  Third  Eeport  of  Eoyal  Comcnissiouers  on  the  Cattle  Plague/  p.  8. 

f  ‘  Memoire  sur  le  Typhus.’  1776. 

X  ‘  Handbuch  der  Veterinarkunde.’ 

I  ‘Praktische  Lehre  von  den  Ileerdekrankheiten,  &c.”  Pesth,  1819. 
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elevation^  and  thanks  to  the  well-directed  efforts  of  the 
Government^  which  trusted  entirely  to  its  veterinary  staff, 
as  well^  perhaps_,  as  to  its  diversified  surface^  this  bovine 
scourge  did  not  remain  many  hours  in  that  cattle-rearing 
country.  It  was  the  same  with  the  cholera^  which  was  im¬ 
ported  last  year  into  one  of  the  cantons^  for  I  think  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Switzerland. 

As  in  the  human  species^  however^  goitre  has  been  frequently 
seen  in  hilly  countries  all  over  the  worlds  but  especially  has 
it  been  remarked  as  afiecting  the  bovine  species  in  the  Pays- 
de-DomCj  Prance.  Carbuncular  or  anthracoid  maladies  are 
also  not  unfrequent  in  mountainous,  and  probably  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  varied  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  in 
the  Alps  of  Central  Europe,  together  with  altitude,  and 
perhaps  some  other  peculiar  agencies,  the  contagious  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  of  cattle  has  been  fostered  as  an  enzooty  from 
time  immemorial,  until,  within  the  last  century,  through  the 
influence  of  injudicious  commerce,  it  began  slowly  to  gain  a 
footing  beyond  its  birthplace,  and  rapidly  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  it  has  been  spread  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
Europe,  to  Asia  Minor,  to  South  Africa,  to  North  America, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  by  its  contagious  properties 
alone. 

Variola  ovina  appears  to  be  much  influenced  by  altitude, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  and  to  comport  itself 
in  this  respect  not  unlike  the  cattle  plague.  It  is  the  same 
with  several  other  ovine  disorders,  which>  troublesome,  and 
often  fatal  in  low  localities,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  apparent  on 
mountain  slopes  or  elevated  plains. 

Even  in  Lapland  the  effects  of  elevation  are  particularly 
discernible  on  that  most  useful  animal,  the  reindeer.  ^^No 
animal  is  more  affected  by  heat  than  the  reindeer,^^  says 
Le  Capell  Brooke;  during  the  period,  therefore,  that  the 
weather  is  hottest,  when  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit, 
even  at  the  North  Cape  itself,  sometimes  rises  as  high  as 
'  90°,  they  are  always  to  be  found  on  the  summits  of  the 
mountains,  seeking  for  the  places  where  snow  may  yet  remain, 
and  should  any  breeze  arise,  they  turn  their  faces  towards 
it,  and  will  in  this  manner  wander  several  miles  from  the 
place  where  they  may  have  been  browsing.^^  The  hide  even 
of  this  animal  after  death  appears  to  be  no  less  singularly 
affected  by  low  altitude  and  the  accompanying  heat,  for  if  it 
be  kept  in  any  warm  or  close  place,  shut  out  from  the  cold 
air,  the  fur  falls  off. 


[To  le  continued,) 
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By  Professor  Tuson,  Royal  Veterinary  College. 


The  number  of  cases  of  poisoning  of  the  lower  animals  by 
strychnia  being  apparently  on  the  increase^  it  is  hoped  that 
the  following  remarks  may  not  prove  unacceptable  to  at 
least  the  younger  practitioners  of  veterinary  medicine. 

Sources  of  strychnia. — Strychnia  has  been  found  in  several 
species  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Loganiacese. 
It  is  usually  associated  with  another  alkaloid  called  brucia^ 
and  exists  in  the  plant  in  combination  with  an  acid. 

The  chief  source  of  strychnia  is  the  seed  of  the  Strychnos 
nux  vomica.  The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  commonly  known 
as  nux  vomica  or  vomiting  nuts^  terms  which  have  like¬ 
wise  been  applied  to  other  bodies^  probably  to  St.  Ignatius^ 
Bean. 

Preparation  of  strychnia. — V arious  processes  have  been 
devised  for  extracting  strychnia  from  nux  vomica  ;  the  follow¬ 
ings  however,  is  the  one  described  in  the  last  edition  (1867) 
of  the  ^  British  Pharmacopoeia*’ : 

Take  of 


Nux  vomica 
Acetate  of  lead 
Solution  of  ammonia  . 
Rectified  spirit 
Distilled  water 


1  pouijd 
180  grains 
a  sufficiency 
a  sufficiency 
a  sufficiency 


Subject  the  nux  vomica  for  two  hours  to  steam  in  any 
convenient  vessel ;  chop  or  slice  it ;  dry  it  in  a  water-bath  or 
hot-air  chamber,  and  immediately  grind  it  in  a  coffee  mill. 
Digest  the  powder  at  a  gentle  heat  for  twelve  hours  with  two 
pints  of  the  spirit  and  one  of  the  water,  strain  through  linen, 
express  strongly,  and  repeat  the  process  twice.  Distil  ofp  the 
spirit  from  the  mixed  fluid,  evaporate  the  watery  residue  to 
about  sixteen  ounces  and  filter  when  cold.  Add  now  the 
acetate  of  lead,  previously  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  so 
long  as  it  occasions  any  precipitate ;  filter ;  wash  the  precipi¬ 
tate  with  ten  ounces  of  cold  water,  adding  the  washings  to 
the  filtrate ;  evaporate  the  clear  fluid  to  eight  ounces,  and 
when  it  has  cooled  add  the  ammonia  in  slight  excess,  stirring 
thoroughly.  Let  the  mixture  stand  at  the  ordinary  tempera¬ 
ture  for  twelve  hours ;  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  wash 
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it  once  with  a  few  ounces  of  cold  distilled  water,  dry  it  in  a 
water-bath  or  hot-air  chamber,  and  boil  it  with  successive 
portions  of  rectified  spirit,  till  the  fluid  scarcely  tastes  bitter. 
Distil  off  most  of  the  spirit,  evaporate  the  residue  to  the 
bulk  of  about  half  an  ounce,  and  set  it  aside  to  cool.  Cau¬ 
tiously  pour  off  the  yellowish  mother  liquor  (which  contains 
the  brucia  of  the  seeds)  from  the  white  crust  of  strychnia 
which  adheres  to  the  vessel.  Throw  the  crust  on  a  paper 
filter,  wash  it  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  rectified  spirit 
and  one  of  water,  till  the  washings  cease  to  become  red  on 
the  addition  of  nitric  acid;  finally,  dissolve  it  by  boiling  it 
with  an  ounce  of  rectified  spirit,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystal¬ 
lise.  More  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
mother  liquor.^^ 

{To  be  continued.) 


EEMARKS  ON  FEACTUEES. 

By  James  Anderson,  V.S.,  Glasgow. 

The  subject  of  fractures  is  of  great  interest  to  the  veteri¬ 
nary  practitioner,  but  to  the  surgeon  it  is  of  much  greater 
interest,*as  he  has  to  attempt  a  cure  under  all  circumstances. 
With  the  veterinary  surgeon  it  is  different,  as  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  and  also  humanity  has  to  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  which,  in  most  cases,  prevents  treatment  being  adopted. 
Fracture  is  very  common  in  domesticated  animals,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  horse,  as  he  is  most  exposed.  It  is  very 
requisite  that  the  veterinary  surgeon  should  be  well  up  in 
diagnosing  and  prognosing  cases  of  fracture  so  that  his  client 
may  be  guided  by  safe  discretion  as  to  how  he  should  act, 
whether  to  kill  or  cure.  In  some  cases  it  is  very  difficult  to 
diagnose  correctly. 

In  the  month  of  February  last,  three  horses  met  with 
accidents  each  at  the  same  place,  and  from  circumstances  of 
the  same  kind.  They  occurred  at  a  particular  part  of  the 
Goods  Department  of  the  North  British  Eailway  Station, 
where  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  cross  rails.  Somehow  or 
other  in  the  act  of  so  doing,  the  toe  of  their  off  hind  foot  got 
firmly  fixed  about  the  rail,  and  on  their  making  a  forcible 
effort  to  withdraw  it,  fell  on  the  off  side.  The  results  of  the 
fall  in  the  two  first  cases  were  the  same,  and  both  of  them 
recovered,  but  in  that  of  the  third  the  lesion  w’as  much 
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greater,  and  tlie  subject  had  to  be  destroyed.  Of  the  two 
which  recovered  the  following  was  the  extent  of  the  injuries 
sustained.  By  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  fall,  strain  of  the 
coronet  was  produced,  from  being  the  nearest  yielding  part 
to  the  fixed  point.  The  inner  and  superior  attachment  of 
the  hoof  with  the  skin  from  the  front  part  of  the  foot  to  the 
heel  was  detached,  caused  by  the  body  falling  outwards. 
Serum  oozed  from  the  capillaries  of  the  sensitive  part  involved 
and  trickled  down  the  hoof.  Treatment,  a  blister  was  applied 
all  round  the  coronet,  and  I  administered  a  purgative  ball. 
In  one  of  the  cases  the  animal  was  off  work  for  six  weeks,  in 
the  other  for  a  shorter  period. 

In  the  unsuccessful  case,  although  the  horse  fell  at  the 
same  place,  and  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  two  preceding, 
still  the  results  were  much  worse.  The  animal  was  very 
lame,  and  there  were  symptoms  of  fever.  The  hoof  was 
detached  at  the  same  place  as  the  others,  but  to  a  greater 
extent,  and  it  bled  a  great  deal. 

Treatment. — I  cut  away  the  sharp  superior  border  of  the 
hoof,  which  was  likely  to  irritate  the  wound.  I  then  used 
Dr.  Bichardsoifis  styptic  in  order  to  stop  the  bleeding,  an 
agent  which  I  have  great  faith  in  for  stopping  haemorrhage. 
The  part  was  bandaged  with  digestive  ointment,  and  the 
coronet  was  blistered.  Seeing  that  after  a  few  days  it  was 
of  no  use  trying  further  treatment  I  ordered  the  sufferer  to  be 
destroyed.  On  making  a  dissection  I  found  that  the  navicular 
bone  was  fractured  about  a  third  from  its  inner  angle,  and 
the  other  part  of  it  was  partly  torn  from  its  socket. 

On  the  27th  of  April  last  a  van-mare  while  at  work  sud¬ 
denly  became  very  lame  in  the  near  hind  leg  from  slipping 
in  the  street.  She  was  taken  home  'with  great  difficulty,  a 
distance  of  three  miles  from  where  the  accident  occurred.  I 
was  sent  for  and  on  my  arrival  she  presented  the  following 
symptoms : — Leaning  her  off  side  against  the  side  of  the 
stall,  with  the  lame  leg  elevated  from  the  ground.  The 
slightest  bodily  movement  which  she  made  caused  dangling 
of  the  leg,  indicating  that  some  very  important  connecting 
tissue  was  destroyed.  Lever ;  present  pulse,  90.  Breathing 
laborious.  On  manipulating  the  leg  with  the  hands  I  caused 
crepitation  to  be  heard  distinctly  at  the  hock,  which  was 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  presence  of  fracture.  Sometimes 
by  her  occasional  restlessness  from  great  suffering,  the  toe  of 
the  foot  would  accidentally  come  slightly  to  the  ground, 
which  seemed  to  give  rise  to  the  most  excruciating  pain,  as 
she  always  drew  it  quickly  to  her  again.  Although  so  slight 
concussion  caused  the  pain  to  be  so  much  intensified,  yet, 
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strange  to  relate^  if  I  placed  the  foot  carefully  to  the  ground 
in  its  proper  position^,  she  could  then  stand  on  it  with  com¬ 
parative  ease.  I  told  the  owner  that  my  opinion  was  that 
fracture  existed^  and  at  the  same  time  directed  his  attention 
to  the  crepitation.  He^  however^  would  not  at  that  time  be 
made  convinced  of  it^  from  the  fact  of  seeing  her  stand  on  it 
when  I  placed  the  foot  to  the  ground.  A  few  days  after  he 
was  satisfied  that  such  was  the  case^  and  he  very  properly 
got  her  put  out  of  pain. 

He  sent  me  notice  that  he  had  done  so^  and  I  procured 
the  hock^  which  I  found  in  the  following  state  : — The  inter¬ 
osseous  ligaments  between  the  lower  row  of  bones  and 
metatarsus^  were  completely  absorbed.  A  deposit  of  a  very 
brittle  and  porous  nature  existed  on  the  cuneiform  medium 
and  parvum,  also  on  the  head  of  large,  and  on  the  head  of  the 
inner  small  metatarsal,  which  deposits  had  been  united  and 
caused  anchylosis.  The  anchylosis  had  acted  as  a  substitute  for 
the  absent  inter-osseous  ligaments  and  others,  so  far  as  it  had 
retained  the  bones  in  their  place  until  the  accident  happened, 
when  it  was  fractured,  the  fracture  being  at  the  base  of  the 
spavin,  or  that  part  of  it  where  it  was  fixed  to  the  metatarsus. 
On  removing  the  cuneiform  the  greater  portion  of  the  spavin 
came  along  with  it,  and  the  spavin  presented  a  rough  sur¬ 
face  corresponding  to  another  which  was  on  the  large  and 
inner  small  metatarsal  bones  marking  their  unnatural  con¬ 
nections. 

Observations. — I  consider  this  a  very  peculiar  and  rare 
kind  of  fracture,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  removal 
of  the  ligaments  had  been  completed  a  considerable  time 
prior  to  the  date  of  accident.  Sub- acute  inflammation  must 
have  been  going  on  all  the  while,  and  caused  a  change  to 
take  place  in  the  structure  of  the  bones  involved,  as,  judging 
from  their  brittleness,  they  must  have  been  very  deficient  of 
animal  matter.  I  believe  also  that  when  the  spavin  was  first 
deposited,  it  would  contain  a  great  deal  more  animal  matter, 
and  would  be  more  of  the  nature  of  true  bone,  than  at  or 
before  the  time  of  accident,  because  the  spavin  had  been  pre¬ 
sent  for  a  number  of  years.  If  it  had  always  been  of  the 
same  brittle  nature,  it  never  could  have  connected  the  bones 
so  long  as  it  did. 

On  the  33rd  March  a  case  of  fracture  occurred  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  simple  manner : — While  a  groom  was  exercising  two 
horses  in  his  master^ s  avenue,  by  riding  one  and  leading  the 
other,  two  crows  suddenly  arose  from  before  them,  which 
frightened  the  horses,  and  they  became  restless.  In  prancing, 
the  animal  which  was  carrying  the  groom  trampled  on  the 
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near  hind  coronet  of  the  horse  which  was  being  led.  It  was 
taken  to  the  stable  dead  lame.  My  father  was  sent  for^  and 
he  diagnosed  it  to  be  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  os  coronse.  The 
owner,  on  hearing  this,  ordered  the  horse  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  and  he  waited  until  he  saw  the  foot  dissected,  when 
my  father^s  diagnosis  proved  to  be  correct.  I  have  the 
specimen  before  me  now,  and  it  is  separated  into  five  pieces. , 
I  have  another  specimen  of  fracture  before  me  of  fracture 
of  the  os  coronse.  The  subject  had  been  previously  used  for 
the  saddle ;  and  after  a  yearns  rest  it  was  put  to  harness 
work.  When  it  was  being  driven  one  day,  at  a  sharp  trot, 
the  os  coronse  suddenly  broke  from  concussion.  My  father 
tells  me  that  fracture  of  the  os  coronje  was  very  common  at 
a  time  when  horses  were  employed  for  passenger  boats  at  the 
Glasgow  and  Paisley  Canal,  from  concussion  caused  by  their 
being  made  to  gallop  along  the  canal  bank.  It  was  generally 
done  while  going  under  a  bridge.  On  one  occasion  the  acci¬ 
dent  occurred  to  two  horses  at  the  same  time. 


Facts  and  Observations. 

The  Artificial  Production  of  Tuberculous  Dis¬ 
ease. — The  subject  of  the  production  of  disseminated 
tubercle  artificially  by  inoculation  was  brought  before  the 
Pathological  Society  on  Tuesday  night  by  Dr.  Sanderson,  in 
a  very  important  communication.  In  co-operation  with  Mr. 
Simon,  Dr.  Sanderson  has  been  watching,  in  guinea-pigs,  the 
eflPects  not  only  of  the  introduction  into  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  of  tuberculous  and  pyaemic  matter,  but  of  mechanical 
irritation.  In  the  first  place  Dr.  Sanderson  confirms  the 
results  of  previous  observers  as  to  the  identity  of  the  mor¬ 
bid  process  produced  by  inoculation  experiments  with  that 
which  we  recognise  in  phthisis.  But  the  remarkable  point 
shown  by  the  present  series  of  experiments  is  this,  that  when 
products  other  than  tubercular  are  used  for  injection  the 
result  is  the  same,  in  the  case  of  mere  local  irritation  likewise 
—-with  a  seton,  for  example — provided  the  action  of  the 
agency  be  not  so  severe  as  to  cause  early  death,  and  sufficient 
to  induce  decided  change  in  the  local  nutrition  of  the  part 
operated  on.  Having  explained  this  much.  Dr.  Sanderson 
handed  round  specimens  of  liver,  cellular  tissue,  glands,  lung, 
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and  other  organs_,  showing  the  various  changes  artificially 
produced.  In  regard  to  the  cellular  tissue,,  there  are  found 
induration,  abscess  in  the  centre  of  the  latter,  and  small 
secondary  abscesses  in  large  numbers  around.  The  micro¬ 
scope  shows  the  induration  to  consist  of  nuclei  or  corpuscles 
entirely  spherical,  and  the  central  part  to  be  pus,  a  large 
number  of  farcy  cords’^  being  present  also.  The  glands  in 
connection  with  the  inoculated  spot  are  always  affected ;  they 
are  hyperplasmic,  and  the  contents  undergo  caseous  degene¬ 
ration.  In  the  lungs,  grey  granulations  having  the  features 
of  miliary  tubercles  are  found,  and  the  microscope  detects 
a  central  portion  consisting  of  round  nuclei  in  a  stroma,  and 
an  outside  portion  consisting  of  the  thickening  of  the  parie- 
ties  of  the  aveoli,  caused  by  the  production  of  nuclear  bodies, 
and  epithelial  accumulations  and  pigment  granules  in  the 
cavities ;  the  principal  seat  of  change  being  therefore  in  the 
walls  of  the  aveoli,  as  indicated  by  the  presenee  of  nuelear 
corpuscles  in  a  site  where  none  exist  normally.  The  liver  is 
found  to  be  enlarged,  and  to  be  invaded  by  new  deposits  (the 
same  as  that  before  described  as  seen  in  the  lungs)  around 
the  branehes  of  the  bile-duct  and  the  veins — an  interlobular 
growths  throughout  the  liver.  Lebert  calls  it  interlobular 
inflammation.  Dr.  Sanderson  names  the  deposit  adenoid 
tissue,  because  it  bears  resemblance  to  the  pulp  of  lymphatic 
glands.  In  the  peritoneum  the  same  kind  of  foreign  material 
is  observed,  apparently  unconnected  directly  with  the  arteries. 
As  we  have  said  before,  these  pathological  results  are  the 
same  whatever  be  the  matter  used,  and  if  only  local  irritation 
be  employed  to  cause  glandular  irritation.  The  conclusions 
to  which  Dr.  Sanderson^s  experiments  lead  are  elearly  these, 
if  the  produced  deposit  be  allowed  to  be  true  tubercle  :  that 
there  is  no  specific  virus  or  materies  morbi  in  phthisis;  and 
that  in  the  process  of  miliary  deposit,  the  first  step  may  be 
somewhat  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  caseation  of  the  in¬ 
flammatory  product  in  lymphatic  glands,  as  stated  by  some 
of  the  continental  authorities.  Dr.  Bastian,  in  the  discussion, 
took  exception  to  the  identity  of  the  deposit  in  Dr.  Sander- 
son^s  preparations  and  true  tubercle.  Mr.  Simon,  however, 
in  the  remarks  he  made  upon  the  matter,  specially  referred 
to  this  point  and  the  difficulty  of  defining  the  meaning  of 
tubercle.  It  cannot  be  but  intensely  interesting,  as  he  said, 
that  the  disease  corresponding  with  what  our  present  know¬ 
ledge  depicts  as  tubercle  should  be  produced  extensively 
throughout  bodies  of  rodent  animals  by  common  irritation. 
It  seems  that  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  many  years  ago, 
in  experimenting  with  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  mercury, 
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was  struck  with  the  production  of  a  condition  like  tubercle 
in  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  subject  is  extremely 
interesting,  and  Dr.  Sanderson  has  earned  for  himself  such  a 
reputation  for  accurate  and  patient  research  as  entitles  him  to 
belief  beyond  the  average.  We  must  necessarily  recur  to  so 
important  a  subject. — Lancet. 

Piece  of  Wire  fixed  to  the  Pericardium. — We 
have  received  from  Mr.  Phillips,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Market  Dray¬ 
ton,  an  interesting  specimen  of  diseased  heart  and  pericardium 
of  a  cow,  in  which  the  disease  was  produced  by  a  piece  of 
wire,  which,  having  penetrated  the  pericardium,  subsequently 
became  fixed  to  its  inner  surface.  The  animal  had  been 
under  the  care  of  a  cow-leech,  and  was  only  seen  the  day 
before  its  death  by  Mr.  Phillips.  No  satisfactory  history  of 
the  case  could  be  obtained. 

Cutting  Steaks  from  Living  Animals. — The  Herald 
correspondent  gives  some  interesting  facts  concerning  the 
character  of  the  Abyssinians.  Among  other  things  he  con¬ 
firms  the  truth  of  what  Bruce  had  said,  viz.,  that  the  natives 
cut  steaks  from  the  living  ox.  Some  officers  lately  came 
upon  the  natives  just  as  they  were  performing  this  cruel 
act.  The  unfortunate  bullock  was  thrown  down,  and  its 
four  legs  were  tied  together.  The  operator  then  cut  an 
incision  in  the  skin  near  the  spine,  just  behind  the  hip 
joint.  He  blew  into  this  to  separate  the  skin  from  the  flesh, 
and  then  cut  two  other  incisions  at  right  angles  to  the  first, 
and  then  lifted  a  flap  of  skin  four  or  five  inches  square.  From 
this  he  cut  out  a  lump  of  flesh,  cutting  with  the  knife  under 
the  skin,  so  that  the  amount  of  flesh  taken  out  was  larger 
than  the  portion  uncovered.  The  operator  then  filled  up  the 
hole  with  cow-dung,  replaced  the  flap  of  skin,  plastered  it  up 
with  mud,  untied  the  feet  of  the  poor  animal,  who  had  kept 
up  a  loud  moaning  while  the  operation  was  going  on,  gave  it 
a  kick  to  make  it  get  up,  and  the  whole  thing  was  over.  I 
should  mention,  adds  the  writer,  that  the  operator  cut  two  or 
three  gashes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound,  apparently 
as  a  sign  that  the  animal  had  been  operated  upon  in  that 
part.  The  officer  observed  that  several  of  the  other  cattle  in 
the  same  herd  were  marked  in  a  precisely  similar  manner. 
They  returned  in  half  an  hour  and  found  the  animal  walking 
about  and  feeding  quietly. 

Disease  in  Sheep  induced  by  Rough  Weather 
AND  Immersion  in  Salt  Water  during  a  passage 
OF  three  or  four  days  in  a  steam  vessel. — Mr.  C.  A. 
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Calvert^  V.S.,  Wangomin^  has  furnished  us  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  a  disease  in 
sheepj  induced  by  the  above-named  causes. 

S^mjotoms, — The  animals  refuse  all  kinds  of  food,  but  drink 
eagerly.  The  body  is  hot,  and  a  violent  fever  sets  in  in 
the  earliest  stage.  The  breathing  is  very  much  oppressed 
and  accompanied  with  a  moaning  sound.  All  action  of  the 
bowels  and  urinary  organs  appears  to  cease. 

Some  of  the  animals  have  so  far  recovered  as  to  commence 
eating,  and  to  stand,  and  even  walk  about;  but  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  days  large  swellings  appear  in  the  hocks  and 
knee-joints.  These  suppurate,  and  notwithstanding  every 
care,  after  a  day  or  two  they  assume  an  unhealthy  condi¬ 
tion,  and  the  poor  animals  again  relapse  into  their  former 
state,  and  have  in  every  case  died. 

Treatment, — The  remedies  I  have  employed  have  been 
simply  gruel  combined  with  stimulants,  and  bleeding  from 
the  eye  and  toe.  I  have  also  given  a  littke  laxative  medicine. 

The  animals  that  have  died  from  the  above  cause  have 
been  principally  rams  of  the  Lincoln  breed. 

Official  Acknowledgment  of  the  Services  of 
THE  Newcastle  Inspectors. — 'The  Easter  Quarter  Ses¬ 
sions  for  the  County  of  Northumberland  were  opened  on 
April  8th,  in  the  County  Justices^  Hall,  Morpeth — C.  W. 
Orde,  Esq.,  of  Nunnykirk,  in  the  chair.  There  were 
also  present  the  Rev.  Edward  Lawson,  of  Longhirst 
Hall;  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Ogle,  of  Kirkley;  Sir  Arthur 
Monck,  Bart.,  of  Belsay  Castle;  Capt.  C.  H.  Cadogan, 
Brenckburn  Priory;  Watson  Askew,  Esq.,  Pallinsburn; 
R.  B.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  Jesmond,  Newcastle;  John  Craster, 
Esq.;  Thomas  Coppin,  Esq.,  Tynemouth ;  Thomas  Anderson, 
Esq.,  Little  Harle  Tower;  and  W.  Cookson,  Esq.  Meldon 
Park. 

County  and  Police-rate  Arrears, — Mr.  Anderson  read  the 
report  of  the  Finance  Committee,  which  recommended  that 
a  rate  of  3s,  4d,  in  the  pound  be  imposed  at  the  present 
sessions,  to  be  paid  on  or  before  the  23rd  of  May  next.  The 
report  further  stated  that  there  was  at  present  a  balance  of 
£2392  185.  9d,  in  the  treasurer’s  hand,  which  could  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  orders  now  required  to  be  made. 

The  report  w^as  adopted,  and  it  was  ordered  that  pro¬ 
ceedings  should  be  taken  against  such  townships  as  were  in 
arrears. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Sanderson  said  it  would  eventually  come  to 
their  having  to  levy  an  additional  rate  over  the  entire  county. 
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Cattle  JPlague  and  the  Newcastle  Inspectors. — Mr.  Anderson 
said  there  was  another  item  of  finance  which  he  wished  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  justices  to.  About  three  years  ago 
a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  quarter  sessions  to  take 
proceedings  to  put  all  cases  of  cattle  plague  under  certain 
regulations  and  restrictions.  The  two  veterinary  surgeons 
appointed  as  cattle  plague  inspectors  for  Newcastle — Mr. 
Wilkinson,  who  was  inspector  for  the  port  of  Tyne,  and 
Mr.  Stephenson,  who  was  inspector  for  the  borough  of 
Newcastle — had  both,  at  the  invitation  of  the  justices,  at¬ 
tended  before  the  committee,  and  had  given  very  valuable 
information,  which,  if  it  had  been  acted  on  at  once,  he 
doubted  if  there  would  have  been  more  than  one  case  of 
cattle  plague  throughout  the  entire  county,  and  that  would 
have  been  the  one  at  Morpeth.  However,  their  recom¬ 
mendations  and  information  were  very  tardily  made  use  of, 
and  the  county  suflPered  in  consequence.  These  gentlemen 
had  not  yet  received  any  remuneration  for  their  attendance, 
and  as  there  was  still  a  portion  of  the  cattle  fund  existing, 
he  would  beg  to  move  that  each  gentleman  be  presented 
with  a  gratuity  of  five  guineas  out  of  the  fund,  and  that  the 
thanks  of  the  county  be  also  given  to  each. 

The  chairman  asked  the  clerk  whether  they  had  any 
power  to  dispose  of  the  cattle  plague  fund  in  that  manner. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Peace  replied  that  it  was  a  legitimate 
use  to  put  the  money  to. 

Mr.  Askew^  seconded  the  motion  of  Mr.  Anderson,  which 
was  unanimously  carried. 

The  New  Anesthetic  (?) — Avery  opportune  discussion 
took  place  at  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  on  Monday 
night  last,  on  the  •so-called  anaesthetic  nitrous  oxide  gas.  A 
question  on  the  subject  addressed  to  the  President,  Dr. 
Richardson,  W'hose  authority  on  such  a  point  cannot  be 
questioned, — drew  from  him  a  clear  and  careful  summary  of 
its  action.  It  was  painful,  he  remarked,  to  see  the  childish 
excitement  wdth  which  nitrous  oxide,  and  its  effects  had 
recently  been  dwelt  on.  The  gas  had  been  treated  as  an 
unknown,  wmnderful,  and  perfectly  harmless  agent ;  w^hereas 
in  simple  fact,  it  was  one  of  the  best  known,  least  wonderful, 
and  most  dangerous  of  all  the  substances  that  had  been 
applied  for  the  production  of  general  anaesthesia.  No  sub¬ 
stance  had  been  physiologically  studied  w’ith  greater  scientific 
zeal  or  more  rigid  accuracy  and  no  substance  had  been 
more  deservedly  given  up  as  unfit  and  unsafe  for  use.  It 
had  caused  death  in  the  human  subject,  and  on  animals  it 
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was  so  fatal  that,  with  the  utmost  delicacy  in  its  use,  it  was 
a  critical  task  thoroughly  to  narcotise  an  animal  with  the  gas 
without  actually  destroying  life.  In  some  cases,  also,  animals 
died  after  recovering  from  the  insensibility. 

Respecting  the  mode  of  action  of  the  nitrous  oxide,  Dr. 
Richardson  explained  that  it  was  not,  in  the  true  sense,  the 
agent  that  caused  the  insensibility.  It  acted  indirectly,  and 
the  immediate  stupefier  was  really  carbonic  acid.  In  fact, 
nitrous  oxide  is  an  asphyxiating  agent.  There  are  two  ex¬ 
planations  of  this.  It  may  be  that  the  nitrous  oxide  quickens 
the  oxidation  of  blood,  and  so  causes  accumulation  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  blood;  or  it  may  be — and  this  is  most  probable— 
that  it  acts  by  checking  the  outward  diffusion  of  carbonic  acid. 
The  vapour  density  of  nitrous  oxide  and  of  carbonic  acid  is 
the  same,  namely,  22,  taking  hydrogen  as  unity;  and  as 
diffusion  of  gases  into  the  blood  and  out  of  it  is  governed 
by  the  same  laws  as'in  ordinary  diffusion,  to  make  an  animal 
breathe  nitrous  oxide  is  virtually  equivalent  to  making  it 
breathe  carbonic  acid  itself,  the  diffusion  of  carbonic  being  so 
determinately  impeded.  The  living  phenomena  were  also  in 
character :  the  arterial  blood  was  rendered  venous  by  nitrous 
oxide;  the  animal  temperature  fell;  the  skin  became  livid. 
And  although  these  symptoms  might  be  induced  many  times 
without  actually  destroying  life,  they  could  not  be  sustained 
for  any  length  of  time  without  certain  disaster.  Dr.  Sansom 
followed  in  nearly  the  same  strain. 

In  speaking  out  thus  boldly  to  a  professional  audience.  Dr 
Richardson  has  not  spoken  a  moment  too  soon.  T  he  ad  cap- 
tandwn  method  of  applying  the  most  potent  medicinal  agents 
against  the  teachings  of  scientific  experiment  and  the^  expe¬ 
rience  of  accepted  observers,  is  a  phase  in  physic  which  re¬ 
quires  to  be  put  down  with  a  strong  hand.  Administration  of 
nitrous  oxide,  or  laughing  gas,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  is 
becoming  a  pastime  for  amateurs.  We  hope  these  few  and 
timely  words  will  prevent  a  catastrophe.  If  they  fail,  the 
fault  or  neglect  will  not  rest  with  us. — Lancet. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  Professor 
Bouley,  of  the  Alfort  Veterinary  School,  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  Institute,  the  chief  scientific  body  of 
France. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Ciceeo. 


Nobody  outside  the  agricultural  interest/^  Professor 
Huxley  said  in  his  inaugural  address  to  the  members  of  the 
Working  Men^s  College,  now  dares  to  say  that  education 
is  a  bad  thing/^  We  doubt  if  anybody  inside  or  outside 
the  agricultural  or  other  interest  ever  said  in  the  sense  of 
deliberately  intending  it,  that  education  in  its  entirety  is  a 
bad  thing,  but  many  thinking  men  in  all  kinds  of  interests 
doubt  whether,  if  education  is  to  stoji-  short  at  reading  and 
writing,  it  would  not  be  better  to  remain  in  total  ignorance. 
Other  persons,  however,  hold  the  belief  that  it  is  possible  to 
educate  a  man  beyond  his  station,  to  teach  him  discontent 
by  first  making  a  gentleman  of  him,  and  then  condemning 
him  to  follow  the  plough.  If  it  is  a  true  doctrine,  and  we 
do  not  dispute  it,  that  the  masses  should  be  educated  be¬ 
cause  they  are  men  and  women  with  unlimited  capacities 
of  being,  doing,  and  suffering,^^  then  there  is  work  for  hand 
and  brain,  to  develop  a  system  or  number  of  systems  which 
shall  give  every  man  the  power  and  the  desire  to  make  the 
best  of  the  position  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  in  which, 
speaking  of  the  masses,  he  will  assuredly  remain  for  life  as 
firmly  fixed  as  though  he  were  fettered  to  a  rock.  What 
kind  of  education  is  necessary  for  the  mechanic  or  the  agri¬ 
cultural  labourer,  how  far  it  may  be  safe  and  advantageous 
for  him  to  pursue  the  path  of  study  ?  are  questions  which 
we  are,  happily  for  ourselves,  not  called  upon  to  decide.  Our 
task  is  a  special  one,  and  we  address  ourselves  to  it  in  good 
faith,  leaving  to  others  the  more  arduous  and  not  less 
honorable  than  arduous  duty  of  solving  problems,  the  in¬ 
tricacy  of  which  has  exercised  and  will  continue  to  exercise 
the  ingenuity' of  active  and  benevolent  minds. 

There  is  no  question  of  degree  in  the  system  of  education 
which  we  are  pledged  to  support,  writing  as  we  now  are  in 
the  interest  of  a  liberal  profession.  No  shadow  of  doubt 
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is  cast  upon  the  clear  and  well-defined  path  which  it  is  our 
privilege  to  indicate.  The  study  of  science  has  no  limits  ; 
knowledge  which  is  pursued  for  its  own  sake  is  always  its  own 
reward.  The  professional  man  need  never  ask  himself  how 
far  he  may  educate  his  son  without  making  him  discon¬ 
tented  with  the  position  he  is  destined  to  fill.  If  he  looks 
hack  at  all  on  his  past  life  with  regret,  it  will  be  because  he 
has  not  learned  enough,  never  that  he  has  acquired  too 
much.  In  the  colleges,  the  period  of  study  is  necessarily 
brief ;  the  main  anxiety  is  and  in  the  nature  of  things 
must  be  to  pass  the  final  test,  and  secure  the  certificate  of 
qualification,  and  this  object  having  been  gained,  there  is 
commonly  too  much  of  the  so-called  practical  element,  the 
struggle  for  daily  bread  or  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  permit  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for 
the  acquirement  of  knowledge  beyond  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  immediate  object  in  view.  Much  of  the 
listlessness  and  even  distaste  for  study  that  is  observed 
among  students  is  due  to  an  unprepared  condition  of  mind 
which  unfits  for  the  reception  of  technical  instruction, 
however  conscientious  and  painstaking  may  be  the  eflPorts  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  task  of  teaching.  Practically 
we  have  some  knowledge  of  the  systems  of  instruction  which 
are  carried  out  at  veterinary  and  agricultural  schools.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  agricultural  college  at  Cirencester  as  the  principal 
illustration  of  one  department,  and  the  veterinary  college  in 
London  of  the  other,  we  have  experimentally  realised  the 
insurmountable  difficulties  under  which  the  teachers  labour  in 
their  attempts  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  science  to  those  from 
whose  previous  education  everything  relating  to  science  has 
been  sedulously  excluded.  In  our  own  experience  the  profes¬ 
sors  of  both  institutions  have  often  deplored  the  want  of  a 
previous  training  for  the  students  both  of  agriculture  and 
veterinary  science.  To  supply  the  defect  in  the  present 
educational  system.  Professor  Tuson  proposes  to  establish  a 
training  college,  and  whatever  measure  of  success  may 
attend  the  scheme  the  intention  is  meritorious.  That  the 
idea  has  been  well  considered  and  deliberately  matured  we 
do  not  doubt,  and  the  names  of  men  eminent  in  medical 
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agriculture  and  physic  in  the  appended  list  of  patrons  proves 
that  the  plan  suggested  is  not  chimerical^  and  it  is  by  no 
means  an  insignificant  circumstance  that  among  the  names 
are  those  of  the  principal  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  at 
Cirencester. 

The  originator  of  the  “  Training  College^^  has  issued  a 
prospectus  giving  the  names  of  the  patrons,  and  detailing 
the  intended  plan  of  instruetion.  In  reference  to  the 
object  of  the  institution  and  the  arrangement  of  subjects, 
we  quote  the  following  statements  : 

This  College  will  be  founded  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  an  admitted 
want,  namely,  an  institution  in  which  youths  intended  for  the  professions  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  and  Agriculture  can  be  furnished  with  that  preliminary 
general  and  scientific  education  which  is  so  highly  essential — 

Istly.  To  enable  them  to  quickly  comprehend  the  technical  terms  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  various  branches  of  Medical  and  Agricultural 
Science,  to  follow  the  reasonings  of  lecturers  and  authors,  and 
therefore  to  readily  and  thoroughly  master  the  subjects  which 
engage  their  attention  while  pursuing  the  advanced  and  pro¬ 
fessional  courses  of  study  taught  in  Veterinary  and  Agricultural 
Colleges. 

2ndly.  To  enable  them  to  grasp  principles,  to  appreciate  their  value,  and 
to  acquire  the  power  of  applying  them  with  facility  in  the 
practice  of  their  professions. 

3rdly.  To  enable  them  to  raise  the  dignity  and  increase  the  importance 
of  their  callings,  also  to  fit  them  for  occupying  that  social  posi¬ 
tion  which  is  allotted  to  every  educated  man. 


CURRICULUM  OF  STUDY. 


English. — Grammar,  Composition,  Writing  from  Dictation,  and  Reading 
aloud. 

Attention  will  be  principally  given  to  the  First  Four  Rules, 
the  Rule  of  Three,  Vulgar  Fractions,  and  Decimal  Frac¬ 
tions. 

These  subjects  will  only  be  taught  to  those  pupils  who 
have  attained  proficiency  in  English  and  Arithmetic.  The 
extent  to  which  they  will  be  pursued  will  depend  upon  the 
aptitude  and  industry  of  the  pupil. 

Zoology. — Rudimentary  information  respeeting  the  characters,  habits,  and 
physiology  of  domesticated  animals. 


Arithmetic. - 


Latin. 

French. 

Geometry. 

Algebra. 
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Botany. — Structural  and  Physiological  Botany  of  Plants  employed  as  food 
and  medicine  for  domesticated  animals  ;  also  of  poisonous 
plants  growing  on  British  pastures.  In  order  that  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  this  department  of  knowledge 
may  be  obtained,  the  Lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  fresh 
and  dried  specimens,  and  frequent  field  excursions  will  be 
made  by  the  Class,  under  the  personal  direction  of  the 
Teacher. 

Physics. — The  Laws  and  leading  Characteristics  of  Heat,  Light,  Electri¬ 
city,  &c. 

Chemistry. — The  fundamental  Pacts  and  Principles. 

Practical  Chemistry. — A  Laboratory  will  be  provided,  in  which  instruc¬ 
tion  will  be  given  in  the  rudiments  of  Analytical  and  other 
branches  of  Experimental  Chemistry. 

PEBIOD  OP  STUDY. 

The  curriculum  is  so  arranged  that  youths  of  average  ability  and  industry 
may  pass  through  it  in  one  Session.  The  Session  will  be  divided  into  three 
Terms  i 

The  1st  Term  will  commence  on  the  1st  of  September  and  end  at 

Christmas. 

The  2nd  „  „  „  in  the  third  week  in  January  and  end 

at  Easter. 

The  3rd  „  „  „  a  fortnight  after  Easter  and  end  in 

the  middle  of  July.  * 

Pupils,  who  must  be  at  least  fourteen  years  of  age,  are  admitted  at  the 
commencement  of  either  Term,  and  are  expected  to  remain  at  the  College 
one  entire  Session. 

PRIZES. 

Prizes  consisting  of  Medals,  Instruments,  Books,  &c.,  will  be  annually 
awarded  in  each  class,  and  a  “  General  Proficiency  Prize  will  be  given  to 
the  Pupil  who  shall  pass  the  best  examination  in  all  subjects  taught  in  the 
College. 

Every  Pupil  who  diligently  attends  to  his  studies  during  one  entire  Session, 
and  who  passes  the  terminal  examinations,  will  be  entitled  to  a  Certificate 
of  Proficiency.” 

The  College  will  be  opened  on  the  1st  of  September,  1868. 

It  is  requested  that  the  names  of  Gentlemen  desirous  of  becoming  Pupils 
may  be  sent,  on  or  before  the  15  ih  of  June  next,  to—  , 

PROFESSOR  TUSON, 

Royal  Veterinary  College, 

Camden  Town, 

Londoji,  N.W., 

Prom  whom  printed  Porms  of  Application  for  the  admission  of  Pupils 

may  be  obtained. 
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The  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  connected  with 
professions  of  medieine^  chemistry,  agriculture,  and  vete¬ 
rinary  medicine  appear  in  the  list  of  patrons : 

PiiOEEssOR  Andeeson,  M.D.,  P.E.S.E.,  University  of  Glasgow. 

J.  Deuce,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Cotmcil  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society. 

W.  Eenes,  Esq.,  Rx-President  R.C.F.S. 

W.  Field,  Esq.,  Rx-President  R.C.V.S. 

W.  Field,  Jun.,  Esq.,  President  R.C.F.S. 

Peoeessoe  Feaekland,  F.U.S,,  Royal  School  of  Mines. 

Beandeeth  Gibes,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society. 

De.  Gilbeet,  F.E.S. 

W.  J.  Goodwin,  Esq.,  Rx-President  R.C.F.S. 

Edwaed  FIolland,  Esq.,  M.P. 

T.  Hughes,  Esq.,  M.P. 

B.  L.  Hunt,  Esq.,  Rx-President  R.C.V.S. 

J.  B.  Lawes,  Esq.,  F.E.S. 

J.  Lawson,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  Rx-President  R.C.V.S. 

H.  Leppee,  Esq.,  Rxaminer  R.C.F.S. 

W.  Mavoe,  Esq.,  Rxaminer  R.C.F.S. 

Peoeessoe  Millee,  M.D.J  Treasurer,  Royal  Society ;  Rxaminer  R.C.F.S. ; 
King'‘s  College,  London. 

E.  Peitchaed,  Esq.,  Rxaminer  R.C.F.S. 

Claee  Sewell  Eead,  Esq.,  M.P. 

De.  B.  W.  Eichaedson,  F.E.S. 

Wm.  Eobinson,  Esq.,  Rxaminer  and  Rx-President  R.C.F.S. 

Peoeessoe  Eolleston,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  University  of  Oxford. 

Peoeessoe  Sitaepee,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Secretary,  Royal  Society;  Rxaminer 
R.C.V.S.;  University  College,  Lo?idon. 

F.  SiLVESTEE,  Esq.,  Rx- President  R.C.F.S. 

Peoeessoe  Simonds,  Rx-President  R.C.F.S. 

Peoeessoe  Spoonee,  Rx-President  R.C.F.S.,  Principal  of  the  Royal  Fete- 
rinary  College. 

Peoeessoe  Tatloe,  M.D.,  F.E.S.,  Rxaminer  R.C.V.S. ;  Gufs  Hospital. 
Peoeessoe  Tuenee,  M.B.,  F.E.S. E.,  University  of  Rdinburgh. 

Peoeessoe  Vaenell,  Rx-President  R.C.F.S. 

De.  Voelckee,  Royal  Agricultural  Society  ofRngland. 

J.  Wilkinson,  Rx-President  R.C.V.S.,  Principal  Fetermary  Surgeon 
to  the  Army. 

Diffieulties  will  he  eneountered  in  carrying  out  the  detail 
of  the  proposed  preparatory  eollege,  but  we  do  not  reeognise 
any  insurmountable  obstaele,  unless  it  be  the  apathy  of  the 
veterinary  profession.  It  takes  a  great  deal  generally  to 
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galvanize  us  as  a  body  into  activity,  but  recently  we  have 
shown  signs  of  the  vitality  that  has  been  lying  dormant  so 
long.  Our  future  lies  within  us,  and  we  may  quite  assure 
ourselves  of  the  fact  that  the  legislature  and  the  public  will 
accord  to  us,  not  what  we  may  ask  with  faltering  and 
doubtful  voice,  but  what  we  can  prove  we  deserve.  It 
is  a  subject  of  complaint  at  present  that  so  many  •prac¬ 
tical  men,"  without  certificated  qualification,  usurp  the 
patronage  which  should  be  awarded  to  the  members  of  the 
profession.  Our  protest  would  come  with  more  force  if  we 
could  point  to  every  individual  who  possesses  a  diploma  as 
a  man  of  liberal  education  and  competent  scientific  know¬ 
ledge.  Success  after  all  is  the  only  recognisable  test  of 
merit,  and  the  public  will  not  be  slow  to  discover  who  de¬ 
serves  to  be  supported.  Just  now  the  education  of  the 
farm  labourer  is  the  question  of  the  day,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  proposes  even  to  insist  upon  his  tuition  being  sys¬ 
tematically  carried  out.  If  the  veterinary  profession  does 
not  make  some  efforts  in  the  same  direction,  it  may  be— we 
hope  to  be  pardoned  the  suggestion — that  the  cow-man^^ 
of  the  next  generation  will  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  dog 
Latin  of  the  doctor^s  prescription. 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Jonrnals. 

THE  ATMOSPHEEIC  GERM  THEORY. 

{A  Lecture  delivered  to^the  Loyal  College  of  Surgeons,  January  17,  1868.) 

By  John  Hughes  Bennett,  M.D.,  E.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes 
of  Medicine  and  Senior  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c. 

{Co'ntlmed from  p.  248.) 

It  would  occupy  too  much  time  to  follow"  the  development 
of  all  the  forms  that  may  arise.  They  originate  ahvays  long 
after  the  primary  vibrios  are  produced,  in  the  secondary, 
tertiary,  or  even  later  molecular  masses,  resulting  from  the 
disintegration  of  previous  forms. 

It  frequently  happens  that  soon  after  some  of  these  higher 
infusoria  are  seen,  that  the  pellicle  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the 
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fluid,  where  it  constitutes  a  dense  precipitate,  and  slowly 
breaks  down ;  then  another  scum  forms  on  the  surface,  and 
molecules,  bacteria,  and  vibrios  are  again  produced. 

These  different  forms  are  spoken  of  by  Ehrenberg  and 
other  naturalists  as  being  different  species  but  I  think  it 
will  be  found  that  the  laws,  not  only  of  molecular  but 
of  alternate  generation  and  parthenogenesis,  prevail  among 
them,  and  one  frequently  passes  into  another.  Their 
production  is  largely  dependent  on  temperature,  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  light, — especially  the  sun^s  rays,  and  other  phy¬ 
sical  conditions. 

At  other  times,  it  happens  that  the  molecular  mass,  instead 
of  being  transformed  into  animalcules,  gives  origin  to  minute 
fungi.  In  this  case  the  molecules  form  small  masses,  which 
soon  melt  together  to  constitute  a  globular  body,  from  w^hich 
a  process  juts  out  on  one  side.  These  are  Toml(B,  which  give 
off  processes  which  are  soon  tranformed  into  jointed  tubes 
of  various  diameters,  terminating  in  rows  of  sporules  {Peni- 
cillium),  or  capsules  containing  numerous  globular  seeds 
[Aspergillus),  Occasionally  filaments  are  formed  from  the 
direct  melting  together  of  molecules  arranged  longways.  (See 
fig.  1,/!) 

Here  also  I  think  various  so-called  plants  pass  into  one 
another,  especially  torulae,  which  are  only  embryonic  forms 
of  higher  fungi.  In  all  these  cases  no  kind  of  animalculae  or 
fungus  is  ever  seen  to  originate  from  pre-existing  cells  or 
larger  bodies,  but  alw^ays  from  molecules. 

That  we  should  sometimes  have  animalcules,  and  at  others 
fungi,  is  a  w^ll-known  fact,  the  exact  causes  or  conditions 
producing  which  are  not  yet  explained.  The  Panspermatists, 
of  course,  are  of  opinion  that  the  germs  in  the  atmosphere 
are  of  different  kinds,  and  that  as  they  fall  into  different 
infusions  they  produce  different  results,  in  the  same  manner 
that  varieties  in  ova  or  seeds  develop  themselves  in  peculiar 
localities  or  special  soils.  This  assumption,  however,  seems 
to  me  opposed  by  the  following  experiment : — 

If  an  infusion  be  placed  in  a  deep  glass  vessel,  which  again 
stands  in  the  centre  of  a  shallow  vessel  containing  the  same 
infusion,  and  the  w^hole  covered  with  a  large  bell  glass,  it 
will  be  found  in  eight  days  that  on  the  surface  of  the  former 
are  numerous  ciliated  animalcules,  while  on  that  of  the  latter 
only  bacteria  and  vibrios  exist.  The  experiment  may  be 
reversed,  for  if  the  shallow  vessel  be  filled  to  the  brim,  and 
the  deep  vessel  has  only  its  bottom  covered,  then  the  ciliated 


*  See  Elireuberg’s  ‘  Infusoria.’ 
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microzoa  will  appear  in  the  former,  and  the  non-ciliated  in 
the  latter.* * * § 

As  a  result  of  these  experiments,  Pouchet  has  formularised 
a  law  to  the  effect  that  the  production  of  ciliated  animalcules 
is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  square  of  the  surface,  and  that 
the  production"  of  monads  is  in  a  direct  ratio  to  the  cube  of 
the  mass  of  the  same  fluid.f  To  this  law  I  have  met  with 
some  exceptions,  animalcules  having  been  produced  in  some 
of  our  recent  experiments  in  the  shallow  dish,  and  vegetations 
in  the  deep  vessel,  and  vice  versa. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  germs  falling  from  the  air  on 
the  same  infusion,  under  identically  similar  conditions,  with 
the  exception  that  the  fluid  is  in  vessels  of  different  forms,  can 
vary  the  results.  Whereas  the  fact  that  the  higher  infusoria 
are  formed  secondarily  out  of  the  disintegrated  mass  of  the 
simpler  ones,  which  can  only  take  place  where  that  mass  is 
considerable  and  floating  on  the  surface  of  deep  fluids,  directly 
confirms  the  molecular  theory  of  growth,  and  offers  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  how  successive  disintegrations  give  origin  to 
different  formations. J 

That  the  infusoria  originate  and  are  developed  in  the  mole¬ 
cular  pellicle  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  putrefying  or 
fermenting  liquids,  has  been  admitted  by  all  who  have 
carefully  watched  that  pellicle  with  the  microscope,  more 
especially  by  Kutzing,§  Pineau,l|  Nicolet,^  Pouchet,** * * §§  Jolly 
and  Musset,tt  Schaafhausen,J j  and  Mantegazza.§§  The 
question  therefore  is,  are  the  molecules  that  constitute  that 
pellicle  derived  from  the  air  or  the  fluid, — are  they  pre¬ 
cipitated  from  above,  or  do  they  float  to  the  surface  from 
below,  like  the  globules  of  the  milk  which  produce  cream  ? 

Now,  it  was  in  consequence  of  having  professed  to  demon¬ 
strate  what  had  escaped  all  previous  observers, — viz.,  the 
germs  in  the  air, — that  M.  Pasteur  has  made  his  name  so 

*  Poucliet’s  ‘Nouvelles  Experiences,’  etc.,  pp.  135,  243 — 245.  Paris, 
1864. 

f  ‘Nouvelles  Experiences/  p.  134. 

I  See  “On  the  Molecular  Theory  of  Organisation,”  by  the  Author. 
‘Proceedings  of  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,’  1861. 

§  See  Schaaffhausen,  ‘  Comptes  Rendus,’  tome  liv.,  p.  1046. 

II  ‘Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles/ 3me  serie,  tome  iii,  p.  182.  This 
observes  thinks  he  saw  disintegrated  fibres  of  meat  and  of  other  substances 
formed  directly  into  vibriones, — in  this  he  was  incorrect. 

^  ‘Arcana  Naturae,’  tome  i,  p.  2. 

‘Heterogenie/  p.  353.  ‘Nouvelles  Experiences,’  p.  111. 

tf  ‘  Comptes  Rendus/  tome  1,  p.  934. 

Ibid,  tome  liv,  p.  1046. 

§§  ‘Institut  Lombard/  1852,  tome  iii. 
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famous.  He  tells  us*  that  he  did  this  by  causing  a  current 
of  air  to  pass  through  a  glass  tube  in  which  a  pledget  of 
gun-cotton  had  been  placed.  This  was  then  dissolved  in 
ether,  and  the  sediment  allowed  to  collect  in  a  watch-glass. 
This  sediment,  after  being  repeatedly  washed,  and  allowed 
to  remain  in  distilled  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  is  allowed 
to  dry.  A  portion  of  the  dried  matter  is  then  put  upon  a 
slide  moistened  with  a  weak  solution  of  potash,  and,  being 
covered  with  another  glass,  is  examined  with  the  microscope. 
The  results  he  has  figured ;  and,  very  properly,  he  has  given 
the  scale  of  magnifying  power  under  which  they  were  drawn 
(fig.  8),  and  which,  by  careful  measurement,  I  have  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  180  times  linear.  I  show  you  his  drawings, 
carefully  copied. 

Fig.  6.  Fig.  7.  Fig.  8.  Fig.  9.  Fig.  10. 


Exact  copies  of  tlie  figures  given  by  M.  Pasteur  of  the  dust  he  collected  on 
gun-cotton,  magnified  180  diameters.  These  should  be  compared  with  Fig.  1, 
magnified  800  diameters,  showing  what  is  seen  to  take  place  when  infusoria 
are  forming.  Fig.  10,  scale  of  one  hundredth  of  a  millimetre. 


He  says  figs.  6  and  7  represent  organised  corpuscles  from 
dust  collected  in  twenty-four  hours,  from  the  l6th  to  17th 
November,  1859.  The  manner  in  which  these  drawings, 
giving  the  volume  and  outline  of  the  bodies,  were  made,  is  as 
follows  : — ‘‘  After  the  dust  has  been  prepared  in  the  manner 
described,  I  took  a  portion  of  it  from  the  watch-glass,  and 
diluted  it  with  a  solution  of  potash,  consisting  of  5  parts  of 
potash  in  100  of  water.  As  soon  as  I  perceived  a  globule 
evidently  organised  under  the  microscope,  I  drew  it.  This 
is  how  figure  4  was  drawn.'’^t  This  description  leaves  it 
uncertain  whether  an  exact  copy  was  taken  of  any  portion  of 
the  field  of  the  microscope,  and,  therefore,  whether  the  figure 
represents  the  exact  number  of  corpuscles  present,  and  their 
relation  to  each  other.  It  only  gives  their  form.  But, 
assuming  that  the  same  kind  of  demonstration  was  made  in 
each  case,  we  have  the  relative  numbers  of  these  bodies 
taken  from  the  gun-cotton  in  fig.  6.  Fig.  7  is  another 
demonstration  of  the  same  after  the  addition  of  an  aqueous 

*  ‘Annales  des  Sciences  Naturelles/  4me  serie,  tome  xvi,  p.  25. 

f  Ibid. 
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solution  of  iodine.  Fig.  8  represents  the  organised  cor¬ 
puscles  associated  with  amorphous  particles  obtained  on  the 
25th  and  26th  of  June,  1860;  fig.  9^  the  dust  of  an  intense 
fog  in  the  month  of  February,  1861.  In  all  these  de¬ 
monstrations  he  admits  the  organised  corpuscles  are  com¬ 
paratively  scarce,  because,  he  observes  (p.  31),  it  is  frequently 
necessary  to  change  the  field  in  order  to  see  one  of  them, 
whilst  at  other  times  several  could  be  seen  together. 

[To  he  continued^ 


A  SEARCH  EOR  SOLID  BODIES  IN  THE  ATMOSPHERE.  " 
By  R.  Angus  Smith,  Ph.D.,  E.R.S.,  &c. 

I  HAVE  so  frequently  for  many  years  attempted  to  find,  and 
have  found,  organic  substances  which  have  passed  from  the  air 
into  liquids  in  which  they  were  collected,  that  perhaps  the 
Society  will  scarcely  attend  to  another  attempt,  although  it 
indicates,  I  think,  some  progress.  It  was  in  the  year  1847 
that  I  first  collected  what  I  believe  was  matter  from  the 
respiration  and  perspiration,  and  found  that  as  it  was  kept 
it  grew  into  distinct  confirmed  forms. 

Whilst  examining  some  matters  relating  to  the  cattle 
plague  I  found  one  or  two  remarkable  points.  I  had  before 
that  time  used  aspirators  to  pass  the  air  through  liquids, 
except  in  the  oxidation  experiments.  At  that  time  I  used 
simply  a  bottle  which  contained  a  little  water.  The  bottle 
W’as  filled  with  the  air  of  the  place,  and  the  water  shaken  in 
it.  The  difference  of  the  air  was  remarkable.  A  very  few 
repetitions  "would  cause  the  liquid  to  be  muddy,  and  the 
particles  found  in  many  places  were  distinctly  organic. 

It  may,  however,  interest  the  Society  to  hear  of  a  few  of 
these  previous  attempts,  the  latest  made  till  recently.  I  shall 
therefore  read  from  a  report  to  be  found  in  the  appendix  to 
that  on  the  cattle  plague. 

Mr.  Crookes  also  brought  me  some  cotton  through  which 
air  from  an  infected  place  had  passed.  It  was  examined  at 
the  same  time.  Taking  cotton  in  the  mass  nothing  decided 
was  seen  ;  but  when  it  was  washed  some  of  the  separate  films 
were  coated  over  with  small  nearly  round  bodies,  presenting 
no  structure,  or  at  least  only  feeble  traces  of  it,  and  perhaps 
to  be  called  cells.  I  had  not  sent  gun-cotton,  as  I  intended, 
to  Mr.  Crookes,  fearing  the  rules  of  the  post ;  otherwise  there 
would  have  been  more  certainty  that  the  bodies  spoken  of 
did  not  exist  previously  on  the  cotton.  However,  Mr.  Dancer, 
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who  has  examined  cotton  with  the  microscope  oftener  than 
most  persons^  even  of  those  experienced  in  the  subject^  had 
never  observed  a  similar  appearance. 

“  The  liquid  had  also  a  number  of  similar  bodies  floating 
in  it. 

It  was  then  that  Mr.  Crookes  sent  a  liquid  which  he  had 
condensed  from  the  air  of  an  infected  cowshed  at  a  space  a 
little  above  the  head  of  a  diseased  cow.  It  was  also  examined, 
and  it  presented  similar  indications  of  very  numerous  small 
bodies.  Not  being  a  professed  microscopist,  I  shall  not 
attempt  a  description,  but  add  that  they  clearly  belonged  to 
the  organic  w^orld,  and  were  not  in  all  cases  mere  debris. 
We  found  also  one  body  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  rest ;  it 
resembled  somewhat  a  paramecium,  although  clearly  not  one. 

We  found  no  motion  whatever,  and  only  this  latter  sub¬ 
stance  could  be  adduced  as  an  absolute  proof  of  anything 
organized  being  present.  Next  day  I  examined  the  same 
liquid ;  and,  whether  from  the  fact  of  time  being  given  for 
development  or  from  other  causes,  there  was  a  very  abundant 
motion.  There  were  at  least  six  specimens  in  the  field  at  a 
time,  of  a  body  resembling  the  euglena,  although  smaller 
than  I  have  seen  it.  When  these  minute  bodies  occur  it  is 
clear  that  more  may  exist,  and  germs  in  this  early  stage  are 
too  indefinite  to  be  described.  The  existence  of  vital  sparks 
in  the  organic  substances  in  the  air  alluded  to  is  all  I  wish 
to  assert,  confirming  by  a  different  method  the  observations 
of  others.  It  might,  of  course,  be  said  that  since  the  bottle 
was  opened  at  Mr.  Dancer^ s,  the  air  at  that  place  may  have 
communicated  them.  I  answer  that,  before  it  was  opened, 
a  good  glass  could  detect  floating  matter,  some  of  it,  however, 
as  in  the  microscope  proved,  indefinite  enough. 

Finding  this,  and  fearing  that  the  long  time  needful  to 
collect  liquid  from  the  atmosphere  might  expose  it  also  to 
much  dust,  I  used  a  bottle  of  about  100  cubic  inches  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  putting  with  it  a  very  little  water,  not  above  five 
cubic  centimetres,  I  pumped  out  the  air  of  the  bottle,  allow¬ 
ing  the  air  of  the  place  to  enter.  This  was  done  six  times 
for  each  sample,  the  water  shaken  each  time,  and  the  result 
examined.  This  was  done  with  the  same  bottle  that  was 
used  in  my  early  experiments  with  permanganate,  and  by  the 
same  method,  except  that  water  instead  of  that  salt  was  used. 
At  first  considerable  numbers  of  moving  particles  were 
found ;  but  it  was  needful  to  examine  the  water  used,  and 
here  occurred  a  difficulty.  It  was  not  until  we  had  carefully 
treated  with  chemicals  and  then  distilled  the  water  again  and 
again  that  we  could  trust  it.  Particles  seemed  to  rise  with 
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the  vapour,  and  if  so,  why  not  with  the  evaporating  w’ater 
of  impure  places. 

Having  kept  an  assistant  at  the  W’ork  for  a  week,  and 
having  myself  examined  the  air  of  three  cow-houses,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  air  of-cow-houses  and  stables  is  to 
be  recognised  as  containing  more  particles  than  the  air  of  the 
street  in  w^hich  my  laboratory  is,  and  of  the  room  in  which  I 
sit,  and  that  it  contains  minute  bodies,  w^hich  sometimes 
move,  if  not  at  first,  yet  after  a  time,  even  if  the  bottle  has 
not  been  opened  in  the  interval.  There  is  found,  in  reality,  a 
considerable  mass  of  debris  with  hairs  or  fine  fibres,  which 
even  the  eye,  or  at  least  a  good  pocket  lens,  can  detect. 
After  making  about  two  dozen  trials,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  obtain  it  otherwise.  Even  in  the  quiet  office  at  the  labo¬ 
ratory  there  seemed  some  indications. 

I  found  similar  indications  in  a  cow-house  with  healthy 
cows  ;  so  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  distinguished  the  poison  of 
cattle  plague  in  these  forms ;  but  it  is  clear  that  where  these 
exist  there  may  be  room  for  any  ferment  or  fomites  of  disease ; 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  one  class  is  the  poison  itself  in  its 
earliest  stage.  It  would  be  interesting  to  develop  it  farther. 

“  I  have  recorded  elsew^here  that  I  condensed  the  liquid 
from  the  air  of  a  flower  garden,  and  found  in  it,  or  imagined 
I  found,  the  smell  of  flowers.  I  do  not  remember  that  I 
looked  much  to  the  solid  or  floating  particles,  thinking  them 
to  be  blown  from  the  ground,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  result, 
whether  they  be  found  constantly  in  the  air  or  are  raised  by 
the  action  of  currents.^^ 

Lately  I  tried  the  same  plan  on  a  larger  scale.  A  bottle 
of  the  capacity  of  4990  c.c.  w^as  filled  with  air  and  shaken 
with  water.  The  bottle  was  again  filled  and  shaken  with  the 
same  water,  and  this  was  repeated  500  times,  nearly  equal  to 
21  million  c.c.,  or  2495  litres.  As  this  could  not  be  done  in 
a  short  time,  there  was  considerable  variety  of  weather,  but 
chiefly  dry,  wuth  a  w^esterly  wind.  The  operation  w^as  con¬ 
ducted  behind  my  laboratory,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  places 
not  very  clear,  it  is  true,  but  from  which  the  wund  was 
blowing  to  all  parts  of  the  town.  I  did  not  observe  any 
dust  blowing,  but  if  there  were  dust  it  was  such  as  w^e  may 
be  called  on  to  breathe.  The  liquid  was  clouded,  and  the 
unaided  eye  could  perceive  that  particles,  very  light,  were 
floating.  When  examined  by  a  microscope  the  scene  was 
varied  in  a  very  high  degree — there  was  evidently  organic 
life.  I  thought  it  better  to  carry  the  whole  to  Mr.  Dancer 
and  to  leave  him  to  do  the  rest,  as  my  knowledge  of  micro¬ 
scopic  forms  is  so  trifling  compared  to  his. — Chemical  News, 
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THE  EORMEE  RANGE  OE  THE  REINDEER  IN  EUROPE. 

By  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  M.A.,  E.R.S.,  E.G.S. 

(Concluded from  p.  251.) 

In  Siberia,  Admiral  von  Wrangel  writes* — ^^The  migrating 
body  of  reindeer  consists  of  many  thousands,  and  though 
they  are  divided  into  herds  of  two  or  three  hundred  each,  yet 
the  herds  keep  so  near  together  as  to  form  only  one  immense 
mass,  which  is  sometimes  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  wersts  (or 
thirty  to  sixty  miles)  in  breadth.  They  always  follow  the  same 
route,  and  in  crossing  the  river  Aniuj,  near  Plobischtsche,  they 
choose  a  place  where  a  dry  valley  leads  down  to  a  stream  on 
one  side,  and  a  flat  sandy  shore  facilitates  their  landing  on 
another.  As  each  separate  herd  approaches  the  river  the  deer 
draw  more  closely  together,  and  the  largest  and  strongest  take 
the  lead.  He  advances  closely  followed  by  a  few  of  the  others, 
with  head  erect  and  apparently  intent  on  examining  the 
locality  :  when  he  has  satisfied  himself  he  enters  the  river, 
the  rest  of  the  herd  crowd  after  him,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  surface  is  covered  with  them.^^  There  could  not  fail  to 
be  many  casualties  in  a  vast  migratory  body  such  as  this, 
and  doubtless  even  were  the  hunter,  and  the  animals  that 
invariably  prey  upon  such  a  herd,  absent,  many  of  the  weaker 
animals  would  be  swept  down  by  the  current  and  drowned, 
and  their  bones  would  lie  in  great  abundance  at  some  points 
below  the  reindeer  fords:  In  this  way  the  vast  quantity  of 
the  remains  of  reindeer  accumulated  at  certain  points  in  the 
ancient  river  beds,  as,  for  instance,  at  Windsor,  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for.  With  the  exception  of  the  horse,  mammoth, 
and  perhaps  the  bison,  its  numbers  were  larger  in  post-glacial 
Britain  than  any  other  animal. 

In  the  post-glacial  deposits  of  France  it  has  been  found  in 
both  caverns  and  fluviatile  sands  and  gravels  ;  the  first  record 
of  its  discovery  is  that  furnished  by  M.  Guettard  from  the 
sands  underneath  the  town  of  Etampes.  Baron  Cuvier, f 
however,  v/ith  his  usual  caution,  does  not  absolutely  deter¬ 
mine  the  remains  to  be  those  of  reindeer,  but  to  a  very  closely- 
allied  animal.  He  writes  with  greater  certainty  about  those 
from  the  cavern  of  Breugue,  which  were  associated  with  the 
bones  of  rhinoceros  and  horse,  although  he  does  not  actually 
make  up  his  mind  on  the  point.  Subsequent  discoveries 

*  ‘Siberia  and  Polar  Sea.^  Trans,  by  Major  Sabine,  1840;  870,  p.  190. 
A  werst  is  about  two  thirds  of  an  English  statute  mile.  There  must  be  some 
mistake  in  this  estimate  of  breadth ;  for  no  observer  could  see  a  body  of  deer 
of  that  width  in  a  country  so  full  of  ups  and  downs  as  that  of  the  Aniuj. 
The  numbers  must  have  been  incalculable. 

f  ‘Oss,  Eoss.,’  tom.  iv.  4to,  1825. 
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have  put  the  question  beyond  all  doubt.  The  animal  also 
occurs  in  the  cavern  of  Ballot,  near  Chatillon,  sur  Seine  in 
the  Cote  d^Or,  and  the  environs  of  Issoire,  in  the  Puy  de 
Dome."^  The  extreme  southern  range  of  the  animal  in  post¬ 
glacial  times  is  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  it 
has  recently  been  discovered  by  M.  Lartet.  In  Belgium  it 
occurs  in  the  caverns  of  Liege,  and  in  Germany  in  that  of 
Gailenreuth. 

Recent  discoveries  in  Central  France  have  established  the 
fact  that  towards  the  end  of  the  post-glacial  epoch  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  post-glacial  mammals  began  to  disappear.  The 
tichorhine  and  leptorhine  rhinoceros  and  the  MepJias  antiqims 
departed  from  the  soil  of  France,  and  were  replaced  by  the 
ibex,  chamois,  and  the  antelope  of  the  Siberian  steppes  {A. 
8aiga).  The  cave  lion,  however,  still  lingered  on,  and  the 
mammoth  afforded  food  to  the  hunter,  and  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  in  an  engraving  on  one  of  its  own  tusks.  The 
reindeer  were  so  abundant  at  this  time  that  the  epoch  has 
received  the  name  of  the  Reindeer  Period.  It  formed  the 
principal  food  of  the  cave  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dordogne  and  the  Vezere,  who  in  habits  and  mode  of  life 
more  closely  resemble  the  Esquimaux  than  any  other  folk 
living  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Probably  the  post-glacial 
continent  had  been  depressed  before  this  epoch,  and  England 
insulated  from  the  mainland,  as  neither  the  man  of  the  period 
nor  the  chamois,  ibex,  or  antelope  have  been  found  in  our 
islands.  Had  there  not  been  some  natural  barrier  those 
animals  would  probably  have  crossed  over,  for  in  other 
respects  the  post-glacial  fauna  of  France  is  identical  with  our 
own.  The  date  therefore  of  our  insulation  would  be  anterior 
to  the  immigration  of  those  animals  into  France.  But  how"- 
ever  this  may  be,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the 
Reindeer  period,  or  the  last  phase  of  the  great  Post-glacial 
epoch  in  France,  is  unrepresented  on  this  side  the  channel. 

We  have  now  to  discuss  the  range  of  the  animal  in  Pre¬ 
historic  times.  While  our  estuaries  were  being  silted  up, 
and  the  alluvia  at  the  mouth  of  our  rivers  were  encroaching 
on  the  domain  of  the  sea,  and  our  peat  bogs  were  being 
formed,  the  reindeer  struggled  for  life  in  Britain  with  the 
red -deer.  The  relative  numbers  of  these  two  animals  in  the 
two  epochs  is  very  significant.  During  the  arctic  severity  of 
the  post-glacial  climate,  the  remains  of  the  red-deer  were  rare, 
while  those  of  the  former  animal  were  most  abundant. 
During  the  Pre-historic  period  the  red-deer  gradually  in¬ 
creased  in  numbers  until  the  reindeer  at  last  became  extinct. 

^  Gervais,  ‘Paleont.  Pranp.’  4to,  1859. 
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Ill  its  rarity  in  the  latter  epoch  we  have  proof  of  the  great 
climatal  change  that  had  taken  place  in  France  and  Britain. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  found  only  in  some  eight  or  nine  places 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  Professor  Owen  figures,  in  his 
British  Fossil  Mammals,  fig,  197,  a  skull  with  antlers  from  a 
subturbary  deposit  in  Bilney  Moor,  near  East  Dereham,  in 
Norfolk.  He  also  gives  a  figure  of  a  metatarsal  bone  in  the 
fens  of  Cambridgeshire.  A  third  case  was  afforded  during 
the  excavation  at  Crossness  Point,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Thames,  near  Erith,  which  was  made  for  the  reservoir  of  the 
southern  outfall  of  the  metropolitan  sewage.  A  fine  antler 
was  obtained  from  the  bottom  of  a  layer  of  peat  varying  from 
five  to  fifteen  feet  in  thickness,  along  with  the  remains  of 
beaver  and  a  human  skull.  This  is  the  only  instance  that 
has  come  before  my  notice  of  the  association  of  reindeer  with 
man  in  any  British  pre-historic  deposit.  A  tracing  of  an 
antler  sent  me  by  Mr.  Tiddiman,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Great  Britain,  brings  the  number  of  cases  of  its  occurrence 
in  England  up  to  four.  The  original  was  found  in  a  shell 
marl  underlying  the  peat  near  Whittington  Hall,  in  Lanca¬ 
shire.  Nor  was  it  more  abundant  in  Scotland.  In  1775 
some  antlers  were  found  by  Professor  Ramsay,*  Professor 
of  Natural  History  in  Edinburgh.  In  1833  antlers  also  were 
obtained  from  the  alluvium  of  the  Clyde,  along  with  a  skull 
of  the  great  urus.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Jordan^s  Hill,  in  preserving  them  until  Dr.  Scoulerf 
put  them  on  record  in  1852,  the  discovery  would  have  been 
lost  to  science.  In  1865  Sir  Philip  Egerton  met  wdth  a 
small  fragment  of  antler  in  the  peat  bogs  of  Ross-shire  which 
beyond  all  doubt  belonged  to  this  animal. 

The  first  instance  of  its  occurrence  in  Ireland  is  afforded 
by  some  sketches  of  antlers  found  in  1741,  in  the  bog  of 
Ballyguiry,  by  Major  Quarry,  which  have  been  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  that  gentleman’s  femily  ever  since.  In  the  preface 
to  the  ‘Zoologist’  for  1836,  the  animal  is  recorded  from 
Lough  Gur,  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  In  1847  Mr.  Old¬ 
ham  (now  Dr.  Oldham),  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society  the  “skull,  horns,  and  low^er  jaw  of  a 
reindeer  found  by  Mr.  Moss  at  Ballybeta,  near  the  Golden 
Ball,  in  the  county  of  Dublin but  the  most  remarkable 
discovery  was  that  of  a  perfect  skull  and  antler  brought 
before  the  Royal  Dublin  Society  by  Dr.  Carte  in  1863.J 
The  antlers  are  quite  perfect,  and  are  still  attached  to  the 

*  Pennant,  ‘  Quadrupeds/  vol.  i,  p.  100.  4to. 

f  ‘Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Magazine/  1852,  vol.  lii,  p.  135. 

X  ‘  Geol.  Mag./  voliii,  No.  xii,  p.  516. 
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skull.  The  discovery  was  made  in  1861,  on  the  verge  of  the 
Curragh  bog,  near  Ashbourne,  in  the  county  of  Dublin.  It  is, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  magnificent  specimen  of  reindeer 
that  has  ever  been  found  in  the  fossil  state.  Dr.  Carte  also 
mentions  three  antlers  which  were  found  at  Coonagh,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Shannon,  in  county  Clare.  Thus  in  Ireland, 
also,  the  animal  was  rare,  as  compared  with  the  Irish  elk,  or 
the  Bos  longerons. 

In  the  pre-historic  deposits  of  Germany  the  remains  of  the 
animal  have  also  been  found.  Professor  Nillson  quotes  them 
from  the  peat  bogs  of  Pomerania,  in  which  they  are  very 
abundant  [An.  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.,  Ser.  2,  vol.  iv.,  1849,  p.  264), 
and  doubtless  they  will  be  found  in  many  other  localities  as 
attention  is  more  concentrated  on  the  pre-historic  animals. 
In  southern  Germany,  Dr.  Oscar  Fraas  describes  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  refuse-heap  at  Schussenried,  in  Upper  Swabia,  in 
which  the  remains  of  reindeer  were  associated  with  those  of 
the  bear,  glutton,  and  arctic  fox,  and  large  quantities  of  flint 
implements  of  the  unpolished  kind.  In  Switzerland  its  bones 
have  been  found  in  a  pre-historic  cavern  at  FEchelle,*  near 
Geneva,  in  association  with  worked  flints,  and  the  remains  of 
the  ox  and  horse.  Thus  scanty  is  the  evidence  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  animal  in  pre-historic  times,  but  it  is  sufficient 
to  prove  that  it  still  lingered  in  regions  far  to  the  south  of  its 
present  habitat. 

If  we  turn  to  history  we  shall  see  that  the  animal  has 
been  retreating  northwards  at  least  during  the  last  two 
thousand  years.  In  Caesar’s  time  it  dwelt  in  the  great 
Hercynian  forest  that  overshadowed  Germany.  He  describes 
it  asf  an  ox  in  the  shape  of  a  stag,”  and  as  having  one 
antler  springing  from  the  middle  of  its  forehead,  between  the 
ears,  loftier  and  more  directed  forwards  than  any  known  to 
the  Romans.  From  its  palm-like  top,  branches  spread 
widely.  In  both  male  and  female  there  is  the  same  nature — 
the  same  form  and  magnitude  of  antlers.”  This  description 
has  been  considered  by  many  of  no  value  at  all,  and  as  the 
pure  invention  of  Caesar’s  brain.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
a  very  natural  explanation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  passage, 
if  we  suppose  that  Caesar  described  the  animal  partly  from 
hearsay  and  partly  from  a  rude  sketch  in  profile.  In  the  latter 

*  Lubbock,  'Pre-historic  Man.’ 

t  'De  Bello  Galileo,’  lib  vi.,  cap.  xxvi. — "Est  bos  cervi  figura,  cujus  a 
media  fronte  inter  aures  unum  cornu  exsistit,  excelsius,  magisque  directum 
his  quse  nobis  nora  sunt  cornibus.  Ab  ejus  summo,  sicut  palmse,  rami  quam 
late  diffunduntur.  Eadem  est  foeminse  marisque  natura,  eadem  forma  mag- 
nitudoque  cornuum.” 
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case,  unless  the  drawing  were  in  correct  perspective  the 
animal  would  appear  to  be  possessed  of  one  horn  only,  and 
therefore  he  might  legitimately  describe  it  in  times  when  a 
belief  in  all  kinds  of  monsters  was  current,  as  possessed  of 
one  horn.  To  this  imperfection  of  drawing  many  of  the 
monsters  in  the  natural  history  books  of  the  middle  ages  may 
most  probably  be  traced.  It  is  not  at  all  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Caesar  himself  ever  saw  a  reindeer ;  for  he  describes 
tlie  Hercynian  forest  as  stretching  far  beyond  his  ken,  and 
then  he  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  animals  that  are  found  in 
it.  The  Germans,  however,  in  his  time  w'ere  w^ell  acquainted 
with  the  reindeer,  for  in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the  sixth 
book  of  his  ^  Commentaries  ^  he  writes  that  they  use  small 
skins  of  reindeer,  Parvis  rhenonum  tegimentis  utuntor,^^ — 
a  passage  in  which  rhenones  is  the  latinized  form  of  the 
word  that  is  now  current  as  Rennthier  (Swedish  Rendjur), 
and  which  is  preserved  in  the  Romance  word  Renne,  the  root 
meaning  being  found  in  the  German  rennen,  to  run.*  When 
the  Teutonic  invaders  of  Europe  advanced  northwards  and 
w^estwards  in  the  Hercynian  forest,  they  met  with  an  animal 
altogether  strange  to  their  eyes.  They  were  struck  with  its 
running  powers,  and  so  they  termed  it  the  running  beast, 
and  thus  the  animal  acquired  a  name.  Other  writers  of 
antiquity,  such  as  Pliny,  Solinus,  and  ^lian,  speak  of  an 
animal  which  they  term  tarandus ;  their  accounts,  how^ever, 
are  purely  mythical,  and  it  may  have  been  an  elk,  or,  as 
Gesner  believes,  a  Polish  thur,  as  reasonably  as  any  other 
dnimal.t  In  Csesar^s  description  the  uprightness  of  the 
horns  shows  that  he  meant  the  true  reindeer,  and  not 
the  elk. 

Down,  indeed,  to  the  sixteenth  century,  Caesar’s  account  is 
not  surpassed  for  accuracy  by  any  other,  but  for  the  most 
part  formed  the  basis  of  all  the  descriptions  of  the  animal 
written  by  the  mediaeval  monks.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
Albertus  Magnus,  Bishop  of  Ratisbon  (died  1280),  describes 
the  animal  as  possessed  of  three  horns;  andOlaus  Magnus,^ 
writing  nearly  three  hundred  years  afterwards,  adopts  his 
error.  He  writes  that,  in  the  north,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  in  Lapland,  there  is  an  animal  with 
three  horns  {bestia  tricornis),  one  of  the  stags,  but  taller, 

^  That  this  is  the  true  derivation  is  proved  by  the  prominence  which 
Olaus  Magus,  Albertus  Magus,  and  Gesner  give  to  its  attribute  of  swiftness. 
Dr.  Lee  derives  the  name  from  the  German  rein,  clean,  without  however 
giving  any  reason.  ^ 

f  ‘  Historia  Naturalis,’  folio,  1603,  vol.  i.  p.  140. 

X  ‘  Gentium  Septentrionalium  Historiae,’  lib.  xvi,  cap.  viii. 
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stouter,  and  swifter.  Two  of  the  horns  are  larger  than  the 
rest,  and  situated  in  the  same  place  as  in  the  red-deer,  but 
they  are  more  branching  and  more  widely  extending,  even  to 
the  extent  of  fifteen  tvnes.  There  is  a  third  horn  in  the 
middle  of  its  forehead,  with  other  shorter  tynes  surrounding 
it.^^  At  this  time  he  was  Archbishop  of  Upsal  and  primate 
of  the  Goths  and  Swedes,  and  therefore  ought  to  have  known 
something  about  the  animal  that  lived  in  his  owm  jurisdiction. 
Besides  this  erroneous  description,  he  actually  figures  the  * 
animal  with  three  horns.  It  is  clear,  from  the  ^  History  of 
Lapland,^  by  John  Scheffer,*  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  northern  parts  of  his  diocese,  and  if  so  he  must 
have  seen  the  animal  with,  his  owm  eyes.  He  seems,  however, 
to  have  prefered  the  testimony  of  another  bishop,  who  lived 
in  a  country  where  the  animal  did  not  exist.  On  the  whole, 
a  more  untrustworthy  writer  than  this  archbishop  perhaps 
never  wrote  a  book,  for  he  has  not  only  believed  every  one 
of  the  myths  current  in  his  day,  such  as  griffins,  sea-horses, 
whales  swallowing  ships,  and  the  like,  but  he  has  even  given 
w'oodcuts  of  them,  which  have  not  the  slightest  foundation 
in  fact. 

We  come  now  to  a  notice  of  the  animal  which  has  certainly 
not  met  with  the  attention  it  deserved  in  England.  In  the 
^Orkneyinga  Saga^  the  reindeer  is  incidentally  mentioned; 
the  passage  is  thus  translated  by  a  learned  Icelander,  Jonas 
Jonaeus,t  Solebant  comites  quavis  fere  eestate  in  Katenesum 
transire,  ibique  in  desertis /eras  rubras  et  rangiferas  venari.^^ 
The  Jarls  of  Orkney  were  in  the  habit  of  crossing  over  to 
Caithness  every  summer,  and  there  hunting  in  the  wilds  the 
red  and  the  reindeer. {  Torfaeus,  writing  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  has  translated  rauddyri,^^  by  capreee, 
or  goats,  and  his  mistake  has  been  followed  by  Dr.  Flem- 
ming,§  who  quoted  him  without  consulting  the  original. 
Dr.  Hibbertjll  how^ever,  has  given  an  elaborate  critique  on 
the  disputed  passage,  and  agrees  with  Jonaeus  in  believing 
that  the  reindeer  was  hunted  in  Scotland  by  the  Jarls  of 
Orkney  in  the  twelfth  century.  Professor  Brandt  of  St. 
Petersburgh,  is  also  of  the  same  opinion.  The  authors  of  the 

*  'Lapponia/  4to,  1673. 

t  He  published  in  1780  an  abstract  and  Latin  translation  of  the ‘'Saga.” 
The  passage  in  the  original  is  as  follows  :  “  That  var  sithr  J aria  naer  hvert 
sumar  at  fara  yfer  a  Katanes  oc  thar  upp  a  merkr  at  veida  randdyn  edr 
hreina.”  The  two  Jarls  in  question,  Ronald  and  Harold,  hunted  in  Caith¬ 
ness,  according  to  Jonseus,  in  1159. 

X  ‘  Rerum  Oread.  Hist.’  lib.  i.  cap.  36. 

§  ‘British  Animals.’  1828.  8vo. 

11  ‘  Brewster’s  Edinburgh  Journ.  Sc.,’  New  Series,  vol.  v,  p.  40. 
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^  Saga^  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  animal  in 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Iceland ;  and  there  seems  to  me 
nothing  improbable  in  the  natural  inference  that  the  animal 
they  called  reindeer  was  undoubtedly  one.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  record  of  the  animal  having  lived  in  historic  times 
in  England  or  Wales.  The  Romans  never  conquered  Caith¬ 
ness,  and  the  highlands  of  Scotland  were  so  utterly  unknown 
to  the  English  of  the  middle  ages,  that  even  so  late  as  the  time  of 
William  III  they  were  looked  upon  very  much  as  we  now 
look  upon  the  extreme  north  of  Lapland.  In  this  way  the 
absence  of  any  historical  notice  of  the  animal  may  be  accounted 
for.  The  inclement  hills  of  Caithness  lie  in  the  same  parallel 
of  latitude  as  the  south  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  in  which  the 
animal  was  living  at  the  time.  Reindeer  moss  is  very  abundant 
for  the  animal  to  eat,  and  the  only  condition  of  life  which  is 
wanting  to  make  that  country  still  habitable  by  it  is  a  greater 
severity  of  cold.  I  feel  disposed,  therefore,  to  admit  the  fact 
that  the  reindeer  lived  in  Caithness  at  the  time  that  Henry  II 
occupied  the  throne  of  England,  and  Alexander  Neckam  was 
writing  his  ^Natural  History.’  There  is  also  another  point 
which  is  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  animal  is  mentioned  in 
the  ^  Saga  ’  along  with  the  red-deer.’^  At  the  present  day 
they  occupy  different  zoological  provinces,  so  that  the  fact  of 
their  association  in  Caithness  w’ould  show  that  in  the  twelfth 
century  the  red-deer  had  already  appropriated  the  pastures 
of  the  reindeer,  which  could  not  retreat  further  north  on 
account  of  the  sea.  Hence  the  assoeiation  of  these  animals 
in  the  same  area  proves  that  the  latter  was  verging  towards 
extinction.  The  exact  date  of  the  disappearance  of  the  rein¬ 
deer  from  North  Germany  and  the  district  to  the  south  of 
the  Baltic  is  not  known ;  according  to  Partholinus,  it  had 
deserted  Denmark  before  the  year  1671.  From  Linnaeus^ 
time  down  to  the  present  day,  even  in  Sw^eden  and  Norw^ay 
it  has  been  retreating  further  and  further  north. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  range  of  the  animal  in  Post¬ 
glacial  and  Pre-historic  times,  down  to  the  present  day. 
During  the  Post-glacial  period  it  dwelt,  as  we  have  seen, 
throughout  Europe  north  of  a  line  passing  through  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees,  in  vast  herds,  assoeiated  with  the  cave  hyaena 
and  tichorhine  rhinoceros.  During  the  Reindeer  epoch  it 
lived  also  in  vast  herds  in  France  and  Belgium.  In  Pre¬ 
historic  times  it  is  found  sparingly  in  Britain,  Switzerland, 
and  abundantly  in  the  north  of  Germany.  When  Caesar 
wrote  his  ^Commentaries'’  the  animal  had  left  Gaul  and 
taken  shelter  in  the  great  Hercynian  forest.  Before  his 
landing  in  Britain  it  had  most  likely  departed  from  the  whole 
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of  the  island  which  subsequently  formed  the  province  of 
Britannia.  If  this  did  not  take  place  before  the  Stone  or 
Bronze  age  in  Britain  the  animal  must  have  been  very  rare, 
for  while  the  other  objects  of  the  chase  are  represented  by 
vast  quantities  of  bones  in  the  tumuli  and  villages,  not  the 
least  trace  of  it  has  yet  been  found.  It  most  probably,  there¬ 
fore,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  inclement  hills  of  Caithness 
before  the  commencement  of  history  in  Britain.  There  it 
lingered  on,  struggling  for  life  with  the  red-deer  until, 
towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  the  beginning  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  it  became  extinct.  In  Germany,  also,  it  seems 
to  have  retreated,  and  taken  refuge  in  Pomerania  and  Den¬ 
mark  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  it  could  no  longer  live  in  Denmark,*  and  at  the 
present  day  it  has  found  uncertain  resting  places  in  the  north 
of  European  Russia  and  the  mountains  of  Scandinavia,  where 
it  is  daily  becoming  rarer,  and  daily  seeking  refuge  from  the 
hunter  by  a  retreat  northwards  towards  the  shores  of  the 
great  northern  sea,  and  westwards  towards  the  great  Siberian 
tundras. 

Nor,  indeed,  can  reindeer  be  induced  to  live  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  were  formerly  their  own.  The  Duke  of  Atholf 
attempted  to  reintroduce  them  into  Scotland  without 
success,  and  even  an  attempt  made  to  naturalize  them  in 
Denmark,  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  failed. { 
In  Cassel  also.  Dr.  Zimmermann§  writes,  that  they  were 
kept  in  a  park ;  but  in  no  case  on  record  in  any  of  these 
countries  have  they  propagated  their  kind.  Without  excep¬ 
tion,  all  have  died  barren.  The  reason,  therefore,  of  their 
northern  retreat,  cannot  be  the  dread  of  the  hunter,  as  has 
been  suggested,  for  all  possible  pains  were  taken  to  preserve 
them.  The  red-deer,  moreover,  would  not  have  thriven  and 
multiplied  in  the  countries  which  they  deserted,  for  the  flesh 
of  the  former  is,  if  anything,  better  than  the  flesh  of  the 
latter,  and  the  former  is  quite  as  easily  captured  as  the  latter. 
We  must  seek,  therefore,  a  far  deeper  cause.  No  one  would 
dispute  the  intense  cold  of  the  Glacial,  or  the  severe  climate 
of  Central  and  Western  Europe  in  Post-glacial  times,  during 
which  the  reindeer  was  so  abundant ;  but  many  would  be 
inclined  to  deny  the  gradual  amelioration  of  our  climate  in  the 
Pre-historic  and  Historic  eras.  That,  however,  the  climate 
has  changed  since  Caesar’s  day  is  proved  by  the  concurrent 

*  ‘Acta  Hasnens/  1671. 

f  ‘  British  Animals/ Memming.  1828. 

X  ‘OEuvres  de  Reynard/  tom.  i.  Paris,  1750. 

§  ‘Specimen  Zool.  Geograph.’  4to,  1777,  p.  283. 
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testimony  of  BufFon,  Zimmermann^  and  Gibbon.*  The 
German  invaders  of  the  Roman  empire  transported  their 
numerous  armies,  their  cavalry  and  heavy  waggons,  oyer 
the  Rhine  and  Danube,  on  a  vast  and  solid  bridge  |^of  ice. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Danube  the  wine,  when  broughy  to 
table,  was  frequently  frozen.  Thus  we  have  clear  historical 
proof  that  the  climate  of  Germany,  in  the  days  of  Ovid, 
Virgil,  Herodian,  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  was  much  more 
severe  than  it  is  now.  We  therefore  not  only  know  that  the 
reindeer  existed  in  Germany  in  those  times,  but  that  the 
physical  conditions  also  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  antarctic 
character.  Coincident  with  the  climatal  change  that  has 
taken  place  since  that  time  is  the  migration  of  the  reindeer 
to  the  north  and  east. 

The  date  of  the  disappearance  of  the  reindeer  from  any 
given  country  affords  us  an  index  to  the  climate  at  the  time. 
Long  before  Caesar  landed  on  our  shores  the  arctic  conditions 
favourable  for  their  life  had  vanished  away.  When  Caesar 
wrote  his  ‘  Commentaries  ^  they  were  still  to  be  found  in  the 
north  of  the  great  Hercynian  forest.  They  had  already 
departed  from  the  low  country  of  Gaul.  During  the  middle 
ages  the  climate  gradually  changed  in  Germany,  until,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  reindeer  had  even  for¬ 
saken  Denmark.  In  Caithness,  however,  the  most  northern 
and  inclement  portion  of  our  island,  hemmed  in  on  the  one 
hand  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  by  the  continually  encroach¬ 
ing  herds  of  red-deer,  they  lingered  long  after  they  had  dis¬ 
appeared  from  Gaul,  until  at  last  they  became  extinct,  pro¬ 
bably  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
cause  of  the  gradual  amelioration  of  climate  in  modern  times 
is  generally  attributed  to  the  draining  of  morasses  and  the 
cutting  down  of  the  forests.  On  this  point,  however,  the 
former  range  of  the  reindeer  gives  most  conclusive  testimony. 
Before  the  hand  of  man  had  made  any  impression  on  the 
vast  forests  that  overshadowed  Germany  and  Britain  the 
animal  had  commenced  its  northward  retreat,  and  therefore 
the  climatal  change  must  have  been  going  on  at  that  time. 
We  cannot  therefore  ascribe  the  change  to  the  industry  of 
man,  but  to  some  great  cause  operating  through  an  incon¬ 
ceivably  long  time,  from  the  Glacial  epoch  of  intense  arctic 
severity  down  to  the  temperate  climate  of  the  present  day. 
It  is  indeed  but  a  return  to  the  order  of  things  in  Pre-glacial 
times.  The  Glacial  epoch  came  in  [abnormally,  so  to  speak, 
disturbing  the  temperature  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
driving  the  animals  that  dwelt  in  that  area  before  it.  It 
*  ‘  Decline  and  Eall  of  Roman  Empire,’  cap.  ix. 
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lasted  an  inconceivably  long  time,  so  long,  indeed,  that  very 
many  of  the  European  pre-glacial  animals  became  extinct, 
and  it  left  its  impress  in  the  presence  of  the  musk,  sheep, 
reindeer,  marmot,  and  lemming,  among  the  post-glacial 
mammals.  As  the  climate  became  warmer  they  disappeared, 
and  had  not  the  hand  of  man  intervened,  there  is  every  pro¬ 
bability  that  the  wild  animals  of  a  far  more  southern  character 
would  now  be  living  in  Europe,  such  as  the  common  hyaena 
and  the  lion.  The  cause  of  the  great  refrigeration  of  our 
climate  is  still  unknown ;  but  the  most  philosophical  expla¬ 
nation  is  that  brought  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  1866,  by 
Mr.  John  Evans,  F.R.S.,  viz.  the  alteration  of  the  earth^s 
axis  of  rotation,  consequent  on  the  elevation  or  depression  of 
some  part  of  its  crust,  which  must  necessarily  destroy  the 
equilibrium.^I^opt^hr  Boience  Review, 


Translations  and  Reviews  of  Continental 
Veterinary  Journals. 

By  W.  Ernes,  M.R.C.V.S.,  London. 

EFEECTS  OE  high  TEMPERATURE  ON  TRICHINA  SPIRALIS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial  and  Central  Veterinary 
Society,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1867,  president  M.  Goux, 
the  secretary  read  the  following  communication  from  MM. 
Fjord  and  Krabbe,  Professors  in  the  Veterinary  School  at 
Copenhagen. 

Sir, — Being  acquainted  with  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  Imperial  and  Central  Veterinary  Society  on 
the  subject  of  the  temperature  necessary  to  kill  Trichinae,  and  of 
that  required  by  the  meat  in  its  preparation  for  food,  we  beg  you 
to  communicate  to  the  society  the  researches  we  have  made 
on  this  subject  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  School  at  Copen¬ 
hagen.  These  researches  have  already  appeared  in  the 
^‘Tidskrift  for  Veterinairer,^^  14th  volume,  1866,  from  which 
we  give  the  following  extract,  and  at  the  same  time  we  may 
observe  that  similar  experiments  had  been  previously  made 
by  Kiichenmeister  and  Fiedler  at  Dresden.  In  relation  to 
the  effect  of  heat  on  trichinae,  a  temperature  of  62  to  75 
Centigrade  has  generally  been  stated  as  necessary  to  remove 
all  danger,  but  very  often  it  has  not  been  said  how  these 
conclusions  w^ere  arrived  at.  The  most  exact  experiments 
made  on  the  subject,  especially  those  of  Dr.  Fiedler,  show 
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that  the  degree  of  heat  which  kills  the  trichinse  has  been 
put  somewhat  too  high.  This  learned  experimentalist  ascer¬ 
tained  the  fact  that  the  parasites  w’ere  still  living  after  having 
been  submitted  to  a  temperature  of  52°  5',  and  that  for  certain 
they  were  dead  at  the  temperature  of  62°  5',  and  further,  that 
in  a  great  many  cases,  they  were  killed  by  a  temperature  of 
56°.  His  manner  of  proceeding  was  as  follows.  After  having 
immerged  pieces  of  meat  infected  with  trichinse  for  ten 
minutes  in  water  of  which  the  temperature  was  accurately 
determined,  he  ascertained  w^hether  they  w^ere  alive  or  not 
by  finding  out  whether  they  yet  possessed  any  motion,  or 
by  making  some  rabbits  swallow  the  meat. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  diverse  circumstances  might 
cause  the  trichinse  to  be  more  or  less  in  a  state  to  resist  the 
effects  of  a  higher  temperature,  although  there  was  reason 
to  suppose  from  the  researches  of  M.  Fiedler  that  the  degree 
of  heat  to  w^hich  they  would  succumb  is  between  52°  5'  and 
62°  5'.  To  verify  this,  one  of  us  (M.  Krabbe)  made  a  series 
of  experiments  w'ith  the  flesh  of  the  pig,  and  the  rat  affected 
with  trichinse  by  cutting  it  into  small  pieces,  and  immersing 
it  for  a  space  of  time,  varying  from  five  to  thirty-five  minutes, 
in  hot  water,  the  heat  of  which  was  so  regulated  as  not  to 
vary  more  than  half  a  degree  from  the  temperature  fixed 
upon.  The  examinations  always  took  place  the  same  day 
to  see  if,  after  having  removed  the  trichinae  •  from  their 
capsules,  and  warming  them,  it  would  be  possible  to  perceive 
any  motion. 

^^On  the  28th  of  March,  1866,  pieces  of  the  muscle  of  a 
pig  which  contained  encysted  living  trichinse,  but  not  very 
numerous,  were  kept  in  water  of  50°,  54°,  57°,  and  62°  5'  Cen¬ 
tigrade,  for  the  space  of  thirty  minutes.  In  the  first  case 
(50°)  the  trichinae  still  gave  some  signs  of  life,  but  in  the 
other  cases  they  had  all  perished. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  the  flesh  of  some  rats  infected 
with  trichinae  was  plunged  for  thirty  minutes  in  w^ater  heated 
to  50°,  54°,  57°  5',  and  60°.  Life  was  only  observed  in  those 
which  had  been  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  50°. 

On  the  5th  of  April  the  same  experiment  was  repeated 
with  "the  flesh  of  the  rats  aff’ected  with  trichinas,  by 
plunging  it  in  water  heated  to  a  temperature  of  52°  5'  and 
60°,  during  five,  ten,  and  twenty  minutes  at  52°  5'.  A  certain 
number  were  still  alive  after  five  minutes,  and  some  of  them 
made  feeble  movements  after  ten  minutes  of  immersion,  but 
those  which  had  remained  in  the  w^ater  twenty  minutes  did 
not  give  the  slightest  sign  of  life,  nor  did  those  which  had 
been  heated  to  60°. 
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On  the  6th  of  April  some  pieces  of  the  flesh  of  the  same 
rats  were  heated  to  55°  and  to  57°  5',  for  the  space  of  five, 
ten,  and  twenty  minutes,  but  no  movements  of  the  entozoa 
were  observed  in  either  case. 

On  the  26th  of  April  some  fresh  experiments  were  made 
with  some  pork  which  contained  a  great  number  of  trichinae 
by  submerging  it  during  five,  ten,  and  fifteen  minutes  in 
water  heated  to  51°,  54°,  59°,  and  61°.  At  51°  the  trichinae 
were  always  found  alive ;  at  54°,  after  five  minutes,  they  were 
also  alive;  at  59°  and  61°  they  gave  no  sign  of  life  even  after 
five  minutes’  immersion. 

On  the  27th  of  April,  some  flesh  of  the  same  pig  was 
put  in  water  for  thirty  minutes,  heated  to  51°  and  52°  5'; 
and  only  in  the  first  instance  were  the  trichinae  found  to  be 
alive. 

On  the  28th  of  April  some  more  flesh  of  the  same  pig  was 
heated  during  twenty  minutes  to  51°,  and  for  fifteen  minutes 
to  52°  5'.  The  trichinae  were  found  alive,  but  when  the 
temperature  was  raised  to  56°  and  62°  6'  they  were  found 
dead  at  the  end  of  five  minutes. 

These  divers  experiments  are  shown  in  the  following  sum¬ 
mary  ; — 
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“To  be  quite  sure  that  the  trichinae  were  dead  by  an  expo¬ 
sure  to  a  temperature  of  56°  the  following  experiments  were 
made  with  the  flesh  which  had  been  exposed  to  those  degrees 
of  heat. 

“  Half  a  kilogramme  of  ham  containing  trichinae  was  cut 
into  small  pieces,  put  in  a  pot  and  heated  by  pouring  water 
on  them  of  a  gradually  increasing  temperature,  taking  care 
to  agitate  it  with  a  thermometer  until  the  water  had  acquired 
56° ;  it  was  then  allowed  to  stand  for  two  hours,  until  the 
thermometer  fell  to  37°.  The  ham  was  then  distributed  in 
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portions  of  125  gr.  to  four  rabbits^  which  they  were  made  to 
swallow  on  two  consecutive  days.  At  the  end  of  eight  days  a 
small  quantity  of  the  flesh  of  a  pig  infected  with  trichinae, 
which  had  been  heated  in  the  same  manner  to  56°,  was 
also  administered  to  two  of  the  above-mentioned  rabbits. 
When  the  four  rabbits  were  examined  fifteen  and  thirty  days 
after  no  trichinae  were  found  in  their  muscles. 

Another  analogous  experiment  was  made  with  the  flesh 
of  a  pig  strongly  infected  with  trichinae.  240  grs.  of  the 
shoulder  containing  completely  encysted  trichinae  were  heated 
in  a  saucepan  on  a  gas-stove,  until  the  thermometer  rose  to 
56°,  which  took  place  in  about  twenty  minutes,  and  after 
having  been  kept  at  that  temperature  for  ten  minutes,  the  flesh 
was  given  on  the  same  and  the  two  following  days  to  two 
rabbits  in  the  proportion  of  125  grs.  to  each,  which  probably, 
at  an  approximate  guess,  contained  some  20,000  trichinae. 
On  examining  the  rabbits  twenty-four  and  twenty-five  days 
after  no  trichinae  were  found  either  in  the  muscles  or  the 
intestines. 

“  These  experiences  confirm  that  which  might  have  been 
presumed  from  the  former  experiments,  viz.,  that  the  tri¬ 
chinae  cannot  support  for  any  length  of  time  a  temperature 
of  56°  Centigrade. 

‘^The  temperature  of  the  interior  of  a  piece  of  meat  may 
be  easily  determined,  at  any  part  of  it,  by  a  small  mercury 
thermometer,  protected  by  a  glass  tube.  These  are  easily 
procured  at  the  optician^s.  One  with  a  small  bulb  and  thin 
tube  can  be  easily  inserted  into  a  piece  of  meat,  either  before 
or  after  cooking,  without  it  being  necessary  to  make  any 
other  opening  than  a  small  cut  on  the  surface,  even  when 
the  meat  is  hard,  as  in  the  case  of  raw  smoked  hams.  When 
the  thermometer  is  placed  in  the  meat,  it  always  indicates 
the  temperature  at  the  spot  where  the  bulb  is  even  if  the 
experiment  is  performed  in  boiling  water.  It  is,  however, 
an  apprehension  that  the  part  of  the  tube  which  is  surrounded 
by  the  boiling  water  might  possibly  measure  the  temperature, 
but  glass  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  the  meat  con¬ 
tracting  so  much  round  the  bulb,  these  two  causes  of  apparent 
error  have  very  little  influence  on  the  results.  For  instance, 
before  submitting  a  piece  of  meat  to  the  high  temperature, 
several  thermometers  were  placed  in  it,  in  divers  places  and 
at  different  depths,  leaving  them  in  the  meat  during  cooking, 
but  it  was  found  that  they  stood  at  different  degrees,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  depth  of  their  bulbs  in  the  meat,  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  were  placed  more  or  less  central.  Other 
thermometers  which  had  been  inserted  during  the  cooking 
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at  the  side  of  the  former,  and  exactly  at  the  same  depth,  and 
at  equal  distances,  indicated  the  same  degree  of  heat  as  those 
which  had  been  inserted  previously.  These  experiments 
were  repeated  several  times.  They  sometimes,  however,  pre¬ 
sented  some  slight  variations,  but  these  were  evidently  from 
the  difference  of  the  temperature  in  the  meat  itself,  which  was 
sometimes  higher  or  lower,  and  which  no  doubt  in  performing 
these  experiments  cannot  always  be  accurately  measured. 

^^In  the  following  experiments  made  by  M.  Fjord  the 
temperature  was  always  ascertained  in  different  parts  of  the 
meat  by  means  of  thermometers  constantly  kept  in  the 
same  place,  the  depth  being  measured  on  the  same  scale  as 
before. 

Other  thermometers,  placed  more  superficially,  indi¬ 
cated  a  higher  temperature,  and  at  the  distance  2*5°  centi¬ 
meter  from  the  surface,  as  much  as  from  30  to  40 ;  thus,  the 
heat  after  the  meat  has  been  removed  from  the  fire  continues 
to  penetrate  for  some  time  from  the  surface  to  the  centre, 
and  taking  this  increase  of  heat  into  account,  we  arrive  at  a 
temperature  as  high  as  70°,  which  exceeds  by  more  than  14° 
that  which  has  been  shown  to  be  necessary  to  kill  the  trichinm. 
In  cooking  bacon  in  the  usual  way,  for  consumption  in 
families,  it  does  not  require  the  same  length  of  time  which 
was  necessarily  employed  in  these  experiments,  but  as  it 
is  possible  that  large-sized  hams  are  not  boiled  a  sufficient 
time,  it  is  to  the  general  interest  to  determine  the  necessary 
time  for  boiling.  Experience  proves  that  the  time  of  boiling 
must  be  regulated  according  to  the  weight  of  the  hams,  and 
their  temperature  when  put  on  the  fire,  for  the  degrees  of 
heat  of  the  meat  rise  a  certain  number  every  half-hour,  soon 
after  the  water  enters  into  ebullition,  13°  for  the  first  hour, 
11°  for  the  second,  &c. ;  evidently  there  is  more  time  re¬ 
quired  to  raise  the  temperature  from  4°  to  64°  than  from 
14°  to  64°,  or  in  other  words,  it  takes  longer  boiling  in 
winter  than  in  summer;  moreover,  the  ham  receives  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  heat  from  the  water  before  it  has  attained  the 
boiling  point,  and  this  degree  of  heat  is  pretty  well  equal 
to  half  that  of  the  boiling  w^ater.  The  above  experiments 
with  many  others  show  that  for  the  same  initial  temperature 
the  time  for  boiling  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  weight 
of  the  ham,  and  that  it  may  be  estimated  at  from  thirty  to 
thirty-six  minutes  for  every  half  kilogramme,  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  latter — 17°  (in  summer),  and  7  (in 
winter) — deducting  from  this  the  half  which  is  necessary 
for  the  water  attaining  the  boiling  point.  A  ham  weighing 
five  kilogrammes  with  an  initial  temperature  of  7°  ought. 
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therefore,  to  be  boiled  thus  36  x  5—3  hours,  if  put  into 
boiling  water,  but  only  two  and  a  half  hours  if  put  in  cold 
water,  even  if 'it  should  require  an  hour  before  the  water 
enters  into  ebullition.  In  following  this  rule  a  temperature 
of  60°  at  least  is  always  attained  by  the  meat  during  the 
process  of  boiling,  after  standing  an  hour  that  of  70°.  The 
numerous  means  taken  for  the  boiling  and  baking  of  hams 
have  always  given  this  last  degree  of  temperature.  70°  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  degree  at  which  the  blood  coagulates,  and  fresh 
meat  loses  its  red  colour;  consequently,  when  the  roasted 
meat  is  no  longer  red,  and  no  gravy  of  that  colour  comes  out 
of  it,  one^  may  be  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  the  trichinae  not 
being  alive.  The  time  to  roast  meat  has  also  been  measured, 
but  as  it  varies  very  much  in  accordance  with  the  process  of 
roasting  either  in  the  oven  or  before  the  fire,  and  the  latter 
being  more  or  less  keen,  we  have  not  stated  it.  When 
the  meat  is  cut  into  ,  slices  or  steaks,  it  is  equally  easy  to 
ascertain  the  temperature,  the  slices  being  in  general  thick 
enough  to  admit  of  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer ;  if  not,  one 
can  wait  until  they  are  done,  and  two  thermometers  can 
be  placed  against  each  other ;  in  the  first  case  the  experi¬ 
ment  can  be  made  either  while  the  slices  are  broiling,  or 
after  they  are  taken  from  the  fire,  and  put  on  a  plate. 
Cutlets,  as  they  are  cooked  in  families,  have  always  marked 
a  higher  degree  of  temperature  than  60°,  and  slices  of  bacon 
more  than  90°.  These  experiments  are  simple  enough,  and 
any  cook  can  easily  perform  them  by  means  of  a  small 
thermometer. 

Other  experiments  show  that  the  time  of  cooking  meat 
might  be  much  shortened  by  leaving  it  in  the  hot  water  and 
placing  the  vessel  in  a  basket  filled  with  hay  or  any  other 
material  which  would  confine  the  heat.  Thus,  for  instance, 
a  ham  weighing  seven  kilogrammes,  after  being  boiled  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  was  left  for  six  hours  in  the  hot 
water,  by  which  it  had  acquired  a  temperature  of  76°,  and 
proved  to  be  perfectly  done.  It  has  been  also  ascertained 
by  the  same  experiments  that  it  matters  not  if  the  water 
ceases  momentarily  from  boiling,  but  it  is  essential  that  the 
meat  should  be  always  completely  covered.^^ 

N.  J.  Fjord, 

Professor  of  Clinic ; 

Doctor  Krabbe, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Anatomy^ 
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QUARTERLY  MEETING  OE  THE  COUNCIL,  held  Apeil  1st,  1868. 

Present  : — The  President  Professor  Spooner,  Messrs. 
Broad,  J.  C.  Broad,  Cowie,  Ernes,  Fleming,  Goodwin, 
Gowing,  Greaves,  Harrison,  Harpley,  Hunt,  Lawson, 
Mayor,  Wilkinson,  Withers,  and  the  Secretary. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  -  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  George  Fleming,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  Chatham,  expressive  of  his  wish  to  present  to  the 
Museum  of  the  College  some  horse  shoes  and  a  shod-hoof  ’ 
from  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  specimens  were  laid  on  the 
table. 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  Spooner  and  seconded  by  Mr, 
Hunt — 

“  That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Mr.  Fleming  for  his 
presentation.^^ — Carried. 

The  letter  to  Dr.  J.  W.  Begbie,  one  of  the  Members  of 
the  Scotch  Board  of  Examiners,  was  then  read,  in  which  the 
Council  expressed  their  regret  at  his  intended  resignation, 
also  Dr.  Begbie^s  reply,  thanking  the  Council  for  their  kind 
appreciation  of  his  services,  and  regretting  that  the  demands 
of  his  own  profession  left  him  so  little  time  for  the  satisfac¬ 
tory  discharge  of  any  other  engagements. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Begbie^s  resignation  having  been  accepted, 

A  letter  addressed  to  Professor  Syme,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Scotch  section  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  was  read,  re¬ 
questing  that  he  would  name  some  eminent  member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  whom  he  would  wish  to  have  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  at  the  chemical  table,  and  also  that  gentle- 
man^s  reply,  mentioning  Dr.  Alexander  Crum-Brown,  of 
Edinburgh,  as  being  well  qualified  to  fill  the  position. 

The  election  of  a  member  of  the  Scotch  section  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the 
resignation  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Begbie  was  then  proceeded  with. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Lawson  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Cowie — 
That  Dr.  Alexander  Crum  Brown  be  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Begbie.'’^ 

On  the  ballot  being  taken.  Dr.  Alexander  Crum-Brown 
was  declared  to  be  unanimously  elected. 

The  subject  of  the  forthcoming  examinations  was  then 
considered. 
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A  letter  from  the  Principal  of  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College^  announcing  the  number  of  candidates  for  the  diploma 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons^  was  then  read. 
Also  the  correspondence  received  from  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr. 
Sharpey  in  reference  to  the  most  convenient  time  for  the 
examinations  to  take  place. 

Letters  were  read  from  Dr.  Dunsmure^  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Dr.  John  Struthers,  of  Aberdeen.  Also  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College^  and  Professor  M^^Call^ 
Principal  of  the  Glasgow  Veterinary  College^  in  reference  to 
the  time  of  the  examinations  being  held  in  Edinburgh. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Ernes  and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Broad — 

‘‘  That  the  London  examinations  commence  on  the  20th 
of  April  and  be  continued  to  the  2nd  of  May^  and  that  the 
Scotch  examinations  take  place  on  April  16th  and  following 
days.^^ — Carried. 

0  A  letter  was  then  read  from  Mr.  T.  M.  M.  Connelly  of 
Wigtown^  who  holds  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society's 
Certificate,  expressing  a  desire  to  present  himself  at  the 
next  Special  Meeting  of  the  Veterinary  Board  of  Examiners 
in  Edinburgh. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  inform  Mr.  Connell  that 
a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Veterinary  Court  of  Examiners 
would  be  held  in  Edinburgh  at  the  Ereemason^s  Hall,  on 
Friday  April  17th,  and  advising  him  to  place  himself  in 
communication  with  Mr.  John  Lawson,  of  Manchester,  one 
of  the  Examiners. 

The  President  drew  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  the 
Certificate  required  from  the  students  of  the  Albert  Veteri¬ 
nary  College  who  were  candidates  for  examination,  as  to 
whether,  during  the  absence  of  Professor  Gamgee,  any  one 
else  was  entitled  to  grant  certificates. 

After  some  discussion — - 

It  was  decided  that  a  certificate  from  some  of  the  teachers 
in  that  school  should  be  accepted. 

The  Registrar  reported  the  following  deaths,  viz. :  Mr. 
Joseph  Laver,  of  Somerton,  diploma  dated  December  15th, 
1836  ;  Mr.  John  Harris,  of  Preston,  diploma  dated  May  17th, 
1828;  Mr.  George  Houston,  of  Dalkeith,  diploma  dated 
April  24th,  1844 ;  Mr.  Andrew  Edmonston,  of  Aberargie, 
diploma  dated  April,  1835  ;  Mr.  John  Bissett,  of  Montrose, 
Forfarshire,  diploma  dated  April  17th,  1834;  Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Murray,  of  Parsonstown,  Ireland,  diploma  dated  April 
27th,  1846;  Mr.  William  Litt,  of  Shrewsbury,  diploma 
dated  March  31st,  1841 ;  Mr.  Richard  Cortis,  of  Shipton, 
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York_,  diploma  dated  July  1st,  1824;  Mr.  Walker  Watson, 
of  Rugby,  diploma  dated  May  14th,  1857 ;  Mr.  Oliver 
William  Brown,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  London, 
diploma  dated  April  22nd,  1867 ;  Mr.  John  Marshall  Wilson, 
of  the  Military  Train,  diploma  dated  November  16th,  1866; 
Mr.  John  Angle,  of  Tollington  Park,  London,  diploma  dated 
May  15th,  1857 ;  Mr.  William  Ford,  of  Biggleswade,  Beds., 
diploma  dated  February  4th,  1830 ;  and  Mr.  William  Burden, 
of  Southampton,  diploma  dated  May  11th,  1831. 

An  obituary  of  the  late  Professor  Brande,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S., 
by  Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor,  reprinted  from  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society,  was  laid  on  the  table  for  the  library  of  the 
College,  having  been  sent  by  Dr.  Taylor. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Lawson — 

That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Dr.  Taylor  for  his 
presentation.^"’ — Carried. 

The  Registrar  informed  the  Council  that  there  were  only 
50  copies  of  the  Register  left,  and  that  numerous  alterations 
and  corrections  were  required.  He  also  stated  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  names  would  have  to  be  added  to  the 
list,  as  well  as  those  of  some  candidates  for  the  diploma 
who  were  about  to  present  themselves  before  the  Board  of 
Examiners. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Hunt^  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Withers — 

^^That  a  new  Register  be  prepared  after  the  examinations, 
and  that  the  publication  of  the  same  be  advertised  in  the 
Veterinarian.  Proofs  to  be  laid  before  the  Council  at  the 
next  meeting.^' — Carried. 

The  Finance  Committee  reported  that  the  vouchers  and 
receipts  of  payment  during  the  preceding  quarter  had  been 
examined  and  found  correct.  The  quarterly  balance  sheet 
of  the  Treasurer's  account  was  submitted.  The  present 
liabilities  amounted  to  £7\  5s.  4d.,  which  the  committee 
recommended  should  be  discharged.  A  balance  of  ^529  4s.  9d. 
would  remain  in  hand. 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  Spooner  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Broad — 

‘^That  the  Report  and  quarterly  balance  sheet  of  the 
Treasurer's  account  be  received  and  adopted." 

Cheques  were  ordered  to  be  drawn  for  the  current  expenses 
and  for  the  examiners'  fees. 

The  arrangements  for  the  forthcoming  Annual  Meeting 
were  next  considered. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Harrison  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Hunt — 
That  the  President,  Professor  Simonds,  Messrs.  Ernes, 
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Fleming,  and  the  Seeretary,  be  appointed  a  eommittee  to 
prepare  the  annual  report.^*’ — Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Broad  and  seeonded  by  Mr. 
Greaves — 

^^That  Mr.  Joseph  Woodger,  Jun.,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Coleman  be  appointed  auditors/^ — Carried. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  letter  dated  24th  January, 
1868,  received  from  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Principal  Veterinary 
Surgeon  to  the  Army,  requesting  the  Presidents  sanction  for 
applying  to  the  Solicitor  of  the  College,  W.  M.  Wilkin¬ 
son,  Esq.,  for  a  legal  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Charter 
for  Scotland. 

The  Solicitors  reply  was  then  laid  before  the  Council, 
and  also  the  report  from  the  Parliamentary  Committee, 
including  a  letter  dated  February  1st,  1868,  addressed  by 
the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond  on  the  subject  of  the 
Scotch  Charter. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Greaves — 

^^That  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  be 
received  and  adopted.-’^ 

The  President  informed  the  Council  that  Messrs.  Loch 
and  Maclaurin,  the  Parliamentary  agents,  were  still  watching 
the  proceedings  of  the  applicants  for  the  Charter  on  behalf 
of  the  Council. 

The  President  next  introduced  the  subject  of  the  anni¬ 
versary  dinner,  when 

It  was  moved  by  Mr,  Harpley  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Broad — 

^^That  the  anniversary  dinner  should  take  place  at  the 
London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate  Street.^^ — Carried. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

William  Henry  Coates, 

Secretary. 


SPECIAL  MEETING  OE  THE  COUNCIL,  held  April  15th,  1868. 

Present  :  The  President,  Professor  Spooner,  Messrs.  J.  C. 
Broad,  Brown,  Ernes,  Fleming,  Gowing,  Lepper,  Withers, 
and  the  Secretary. 

The  President  in  the  Chair, 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 
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A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Alexander  Crum-Brown^  of 
Edinburgh,  acknowledging  the  honour  of  his  election,  and 
accepting  the  appointment  to  the  Scotch  section  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners. 

A  letter  was  also  read  from  Mr.  George  Fleming,  of  the 
Boyal  Engineers,  Chatham,  in  which  he  desired  to  present 
to  the  Museum  of  the  College  a  eurious  J apanese  horse  shoe 
or  sandal,  made  from  rice  straw  which  was  in  general  use  in 
that  country."’^ 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Ernes  and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Broad — 

That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Mr.  Fleming  for  his 
presentation.^^ — Carried. 

Letters  were  read  from  Dr.  Dunsmure,  of  Edinburgh,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  number  of  eandidates  for  the  diploma  of  the 
Boyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons;  and  also  one  in 
which  he  stated  that  Dr.  Dalzell  had  ealled  upon  him  on 
behalf  of  the  Principal  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College, 
informing  him  that  after  this  year  general  eertificates  of 
attendance  would  not  be  granted  to  students,  but  each 
lecturer  would  give  his  own  certificate,  and  that  if  a  general 
certificate  were  necessary  a  printed  form  must  be  supplied 
by  the  Boyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.^^ 

A  letter  was  then  read  from  Mr.  P.  Halsey,  of  Exeter,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  death  of  Professor  Morton,  whieh  melancholy 
event  had  taken  plaee  on  the  4th  instant  at  his  residence.  Hill 
House,  Dawlish.  Also  another  which  had  been  received 
from  Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor,  regretting  the  loss  of  his  late  col¬ 
league,  Professor  Morton. 

The  Annual  Abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council,  as 
prepared  by  the  Beport  Committee,  was  then  read  and  sub¬ 
mitted  for  approval. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Broad  and  seconded  by  Mr .  Gowing 
That  the  Beport  be  adopted.'' — Carried. 

The  balance-sheet  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  during 
the  past  year  as  audited  was  laid  on  the  table. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Lepper  and  seconded  by Mr .  Fleming 
That  the  Beport  be  received  and  adopted." 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Wm.  Henry  Coates, 

Secretary. 
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At  the  several  meetings  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  held  on  April  20th,  21st,  and 
22nd,  the  following  gentlemen,  students  at  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College,  London,  received  the  diploma  of  the  College,  and  were  ad¬ 
mitted  members  of  the  profession  : 

April  20111. 


Mr.  Alfred  Stevens,  M.R.C.S. 

—  Charles  Groves 

—  John  Thornton 

—  James  Rowe 

—  Thomas  William  Gowing  . 

—  John  Hatch 

—  Horatio  William  Caton 

—  John  Hayward  Gould 

—  Robt.  Spooner  Hart 


Brighton. 

Hixlade  Head,  Dorset. 
Croston,  Preston. 
London. 

London. 

Beaconsfield,  Beds. 
High  Ongar,  Essex. 
Southampton. 

London. 


April 

Mr.  Alfred  Withers 

—  William  Brand  Garner 

—  Richard  Powell  Cooper 

—  John  Woodroffe  Hill 

—  Matthew  Murphy 

—  William  Cleophas  Barling  . 

—  Alfred  Sharp 

—  Abraham  Green 

—  Richard  Howard 

—  John  William  Gresswell  . 

—  Thomas  Ellrington  Smith  . 

—  George  Cave  . 


21st. 

.  London. 

.  St.  Ives,  Huntingdon. 

.  Great  Berkhampstead,  Herts. 
.  Wolverhampton. 

.  Dublin. 

.  Newnham,  Gloucester. 

.  Grampound,  Cornwall. 

.  Stourbridge,  Worcester. 

.  Thetford,  Norfolk. 

.  Great  Steeping,  Spilsby. 

.  Louth,  Lincolnshire. 

.  Liverpool. 


April  22nd. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Biles  Aubrey  .  .  Salisbury. 

—  Frederick  Wattam  . 

—  Stephen  Knott 

—  Thomas  William  Beach 

—  George  Frederick  Rose  Vincent 

—  Waller  Wilkinson 

—  George  Carless 

—  Jeremiah  Washford  . 

—  Alfred  Arton  Keeble  . 


Stamford. 

Portsmouth, 

Great  Barford,  Beds. 
Needham  Market. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Stafford. 

Kingsnorth,  Ashford. 
Leeds. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  held  on  the 
21st,  in  accordance  with  the  Resolution  of  the  Council  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  candidates  holding  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society’s  certificate — 

C  Cape  Mounted  Riflemen, 
Mr.  Thomas  Paton  .  .  .  •<  King  William’s  Town, 

(.  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  body  corporate. 
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At  the  meetings  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the  Eoyal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  held  in  Edinburgh,  the  following  gentle¬ 
men,  students  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Schools,  passed  their 
examinations  and  received  the  diploma  of  the  College  : 


April 


Mr.  John  Pettigrew  Prentice . 

• 

Glasgow. 

—  Robert  Mitchell 

• 

Glasgow. 

—  John  Mair 

• 

Murmains,  Douglas. 

— -  James  Marshall  . 

• 

Dungannon,  Co.  Tyrone. 

—  James  Weir 

• 

Airdrie,  Lanark. 

—  James  Ritchie  . 

• 

Kincaldrum,  Eorfarshire. 

—  James  Clark 

$ 

Hawick,  Roxburgh. 

April  \7tJi. 

Mr.  John  Cameron 

• 

Maryculter. 

—  Michael  J.  Hartigan 

• 

Limerick. 

—  Joseph  Lay  Faulkner 

• 

Wetherby,  Yorkshire. 

—  Jonathan  Bunnell 

• 

Liverpool. 

—  Jonathan  Midgley  . 

ft 

Everingham,  Yorkshire. 

—  Charles  Baxter  Bostock 

ft 

Manchester. 

—  James  Black  Taylor  . 

• 

Aberdeen. 

—  William  Temple 

• 

Chester-le- Street,  Durham. 

—  Robert  Walker  Murdoch  . 

ft 

Cupar,  Fife. 

—  John  B.  McGregor  . 

• 

Crieff. 

—  George  T.  Patterson  . 

ft 

Wooler,  Northumberland. 

~  Frederick  William  Going  . 

ft 

Mullinahon,  Co.  Tipperary. 

April  18^A. 

Mr.  George  Aitken  . 

ft 

Dalkeith. 

—  John  Grant 

• 

Fyvie,  Aberdeenshire. 

—  George  Lawson 

ft 

Countesswells,  Aberdeenshire. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  held  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  April  17th,  in  accordance  with  the  Resolution  of  the  Council 
for  the  admission  of  candidates  holding  the  Highland  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society’s  Certificate,  the  following  gentlemen  received  the 
diploma  of  the  College,, and  were  admitted  members  of  the  body 
corporate. 

Mr.  Thomas  Macmillan  McConnell .  Torr  House,  Wigtown. 

—  John  Hammond  .  .  Newton-Stewart. 

[In  our  next  we  hope  to  give  the  names  of  the  other  successful 
candidates  for  the  diploma  of  the  College.  We  have  been  unable  to 
complete  the  list  in  our  present  number,  in  consequence  of  the  ex¬ 
aminations  extending  to  the  1st  of  May.] 
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GLASGOW  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

PRESENTATION  OF  A  TESTIMONIAL  TO  PROFESSOR 

ARMATAGE. 

A  MEETING  of  the  students  of  the  above  institution  was  held  in 
the  lecture  room  on  the  17th  ult.,  when  a  testimonial  was  presented 
to  Professor  Armatage. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Gilligan,  being  deputed  by  the  donors,  addressed 
Mr.  Armatage  in  a  short  but  expressive  speech,  in  which  he  referred 
to  the  advantages  the  students  had  derived  from  the  attention  dis¬ 
played  by  Mr.  Armatage  on  their  behalf,  and  their  regret  that  he 
had  felt  it  desirable  to  resign  the  Professorship  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  in  the  College.  Mr.  Gilligan  concluded  by  handing  to 
Mr.  Armatage  a  massive  gold  Albert  chain,  which  he  presented  in 
the  name  of  his  fellow-students,  and  with  the  hope  that  it  would  be 
received  as  a  souvenir,  and  although  a  small,  still  an  honest  estimate 
of  the  value  placed  upon  his  endeavours. 

Mr.  Armatage,  in  reply,  alluded  to  the  pleasure  which  he  derived 
from  the  assurances  of  his  usefulness  to  the  veterinary  student,  as 
conveyed  by  Mr.  Gilligan  on  behalf  of  those  present,  and  stated 
that,  although  his  connection  with  the  Glasgow  Institution  might  be 
virtually  considered  as  closed,  his  interest  in  the  education  of  the 
veterinary  student  w^ould  not  be  diminished  thereby.  In  whatever 
capacity  he  might  be  placed  hereafter,  he  could  not  forego  the  interest 
he  felt  for  the  advancement  of  the  young  men  entering  the  profession. 
Mr.  Armatage  concluded  with  a  few  words  of  advice  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  and  unsuccessful  candidates  for  the  diploma  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  all  would 
endeavour  to  maintain  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  body  which 
conferred  this  legal  qualification,  as  well  as  strengthen  its  adaptability 
for  the  changes  of  successive  generations. 

The  meeting  then  broke  up. 

t 


OBITUARY. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Anderson,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery.  Diploma  dated  December  21,  1859.  Of  Mr.  Thomas 
Horne,  of  Barnsley,  Yorkshire.  Diploma  dated  May  2nd,  1860. 
Of  Mr.  William  Vickers  Waterhouse,  of  Connisbro’,  Rotherham. 
Diploma  dated  December  20,  1866.  And  of  Mr.  James  Churchill, 
late  of  Watford.  Diploma  dated  June  2nd,  1852. 
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THE  MICROSCOPE  IN  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

By  Professor  Brown. 

{Continued from  vol.  xl,  p.  945.) 

Examination  of  MorMd  Deposits — Scrofula., 

Among  cattle  in  various  parts  of  the  country  there  exists 
an  affection  which  is  distinguished  by  well-marked  morbid 
appearances,  seriously  affeeting  the  integrity  of  eertain  strue- 
tures,  but  whieh,  nevertheless,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
reeognised  in  its  full  import anee  by  veterinary  pathologists. 

The  term  '^grapes, as  applied  to  a  peeuliar  form  of  deposit  on 
the  internal  organs  of  cattle,  is  familiar  to  veterinarians,  espe¬ 
cially  those  who  are  praetising  in  agrienltural  distriets,  and 
also  to  butchers  and  others,  who  are  employed  in  slaughter¬ 
ing  cattle,  or  examining  eareases.  It  is*  not  possible  with  the 
present  limited  information  upon  the  subject,  to  decide  what 
loealities  furnish  the  conditions  under  whieh  the  disease  is 
developed.  In  Cheshire  it  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the 
eounty,  and  specimens  of  the  affection  have  been  examined 
from  other  counties.  The  disease  also  exists  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  as  evideneed  by  the  presenee  of  the  deposit  in  foreign 
cattle  whieh  are  slaughtered  in  this  country.  From  the 
results  of  post-mortem  examinations  it  is  probable  that  the 
deposition  of  serofulous  matter  is  of  slow  progress,  and  it  is 
also  evident  that  it  may  advance  to  a  certain  extent  without 
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interfering  with  the  life  or  health  of  the  animal ;  commonly, 
for  example,  it  will  be  observed  in  dressing  a  bullock,  the 
condition  of  which  is  good,  that  there  are  numerous  small 
circumscribed  deposits,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  millet- 
seed  to  a  walnut,  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery  or 
the  peritoneum  which  is  attached  to  the  diaphragm,  or  sur¬ 
rounds  the  larger  blood-vessels.  In  the  cavity  of  the  chest 
the  deposit  is  frequently  abundant,  hanging  in  grape-like 
clusters  from  the  free  borders  of  the  lung,  being  placed 
between  the  folds  of  the  pleural  membrane,  on  the  surface  of 
the  pericardium,  and  at  various  points  on  the  pleural  covering 
of  the  ribs.  Frequently  a  long  string  of  these  small  tumours 
may  be  seen  running  along  each  side  of  the  chest,  attached 
to  them  by  means  of  the  pleura ;  and  the  process  of  trimming 
away  the  clustering  grapes  from  the  walls  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen  forms  part  of  the  business  of  dressing  the  carcase. 
When  searching  in  slaughterhouses  for  the  traces  of  grapy 
deposits,  the  inquirer  arriving  too  late  to  discover  that  which 
he  seeks,  will,  nevertheless,  observe  in  the  chest  and  abdo¬ 
men  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  disease  among  certain  of 
the  animals,  in  the  marks  of  the  knife  which  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  trim  the  tumours  away.  As  in  other  affections, 
^  the  progress  of  the  disease  varies  much  in  different  individuals. 
*  Instances  occasionally  occur,  and  very  likely  are  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  than  is  suspected,  in  which  decided 
symptoms  of  disease  are  present,  and  a  fatal  termination  re¬ 
sults.  In  such  cases  the  post-mortem  investigation  reveals  an 
extraordinary  condition  of  the  lungs  and  tissues  in  the  thorax 
especially.  Large  masses  of  the  morbid  product  will  be  found 
on  the  surface  of  the  organs,  and  the  entire  lung- tissue  is 
often  pervaded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  the  occlusion  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  respiratory  tubes.  As  an  example 
of  this  advanced  form  of  the  disease,  a  recent  case,  which  was 
seen  during  life,  may  be  alluded  to. 

A  bull,  which  was  purchased  at  the  end  of  last  year,  was 
observed  by  the  attendant,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  his  new 
quarters,  to  be  dull  and  dispirited.  In  a  few  weeks  he  became 
ill,  and  professional  advice  was  obtained.  On  examining  the 
animal  it  was  found  to  be  in  bad  condition  j  the  coat  was 
harsh  and  unthrifty;  the  breathing  was  quick,  and  carried 
on  with  grunting  at  times.  There  was  also  cough  present. 
The  pulse  was  quick  and  small.  Throughout,  the  appetite 
was  tolerably  good.  From  the  symptoms,  it  was  concluded 
that  the  beast  was  suffering  from  chronic  disease  of  the 
lungs ;  and  the  diagnosis  was  confirmed  by  percussion,  which 
gave  the  peculiar  dull  sound  indicative  of  consolidation,  over 
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a  considerable  part  of  tbe  thorax.  No  suspicion  was  enter¬ 
tained  at  the  time  of  the  exact  nature  of  the  deposit.  Stimu¬ 
lant  and  tonic  treatment  was  carried  out  by  the  exhibition  at 
diflPerent  times  of  ammoniacal  compounds — gentian  and  iodide 
of  iron ;  but  the  animal  continued  to  grow  worse,  becoming 
gradually  weaker  and  more  emaciated ;  and  about  six  weeks 
from  the  first  observation  of  the  illness  he  was  destroyed.  A 
'post-mortem  examination  was  made,  and  the  morbid  appear¬ 
ances  definitely  indicated  that  the  animal  was  the  subject  of 
the  disease  known  as  grapes.^^  The  deposit  was  of  that  ex¬ 
tensive  character  which  has  been  described,  affecting  the 
surface  of  the  organs  and  structures  in  the  thorax,  and  per¬ 
meating  the  whole  of  the  lung- tissue. 

In  every  specimen  that  has  been  examined  the  histological 
elements,  without  being  absolutely  identical,  have  been 
always  closely  allied.  Eecent  deposits,  affecting  the  pleura  or 
peritoneum,  have  been  found  to  consist  principally  of  masses  of 
fat  deposited  in  a  fibrous  stroma  :  but  in  the  majority  of  in¬ 
stances  the  tumours,  even  the  smallest  of  them,  are  seen  to  be 
constituted  of  a  central  mass  of  calcareous  matter  covered 
with  a  quantity  of  fibrous  tissue  ;  the  relative  proportion  and 
the  precise  condition  of  the  two  components  depend  upon  the 
development  of  the  disease.  In  the  early  stage  the  tumours  will 
mainly  consist  of  the  fibrinous  element  with  fat,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  calcareous  deposit  in  the  centre;  the  older  and 
larger  masses  will  frequently  have  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  internal  part  softened,  the  soft  material  varying  in  con¬ 
sistence  from  the  cheesy  condition  to  that  of  a  creamy  fiuid. 
The  calcareous  deposit  in  such  cases  is  not  concentrated  in 
the  centre,  but  mingled  with  the  softened  mass. 

For  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  arrangement  of  the 
elements  of  the  deposits  it  is  necessary  to  select,  first,  a  small 
mass  from  a  portion  of  the  pleura ;  make  a  section  through 
the  centre;  a  thin  slice  may  then  be  removed,  either  by 
means  of  the  double  knife  or  a  razor.  This  section  will  be 
found  to  have  one  or  more  yellow  points  on  its  surface,  formed 
by  the  calcareous  material.  The  specimen  having  been 
placed  on  a  glass  slide  in  a  drop  of  water,  should  be  flattened  by 
pressure  under  the  compressorium,  or  between  two  pieces  of 
glass,  pressed  together  with  the  fingers  until  it  become  suf¬ 
ficiently  transparent  to  be  examined  by  a  moderate  power ; 
one  piece  of  glass  should  then  be  removed,  the  specimen 
spread  out  quite  flat,  washed  by  a  stream  of  water,  and 
covered  with  thin  glass.  If  a  quantity  of  ^  white  ^  opaque 
debris  still  remain,  a  drop  of  liquor  sodse  will  dissipate  it. 
Under  an  inch  object-glass  the  specimen  will  now  be  found 
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to  consist  of  a  vaguely  defined  fibrous  mass,  with  masses 
of  calcareous  matter  collected  at  one  of  two  points,  or 
dispersed  through  the  structure.  The  calcareous  particles 
are  easily  recognised  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the 
structure,  by  their  highly  refractive  power  and  their  sharp 
outline.  A  more  conclusive  test,  however,  is  the  addition  of 
a  drop  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  immediately  causes 
their  solution  with  effervescence.  The  illustration  A,  fig.  8, 

Fig.  8. 

B 


A.  Section  of  a  small  rounded  body  from  the  pleura  of  a  cow  affected  with 

scrofula,  showing  the  fibro-granular  matrix,  with  calcareous  particles 
in  the  centre.  Magnified  200  diameters. 

B.  A  fragment  of  the  same  body,  magnified  1300  diameters,  showing  small 

corpuscles  similar  to  those  found  in  tubercle. 

indicates  the  appearance  presented  by  a  carefully  prepared 
section  of  a  single  minute  scrofulous  deposit  from  the  pleura, 
magnified  200  diameters.  Several  calcareous  particles,  with 
distinct  outlines,  are  to  be  seen  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
mass,  imbedded  in  what  appears  to  be  a  stroma  of  fibro- 
granular  material,  the  aspect  being  much  like  that  of  recently 
deposited  fibrin ;  a  considerable  number  of  fat-granules  also 
exist. 

The  real  nature  of  this  granular  mass  can  now  only  be 
determined  by  the  use  of  a  high  power.  A  portion  re¬ 
moved  from  the  same  specimen  as  that  figured  at  A,  was 
carefully  teazed  out ;  and  after  being  covered  with  a  piece  of 
the  thinnest  glass,  was  examined  by  means  of  a  one  twenty- 
fifth  objective.  Under  this  power  the  appearances  shown  were 
those  which  are  represented  at  B,  fig.  8 ;  the  particles  col¬ 
lected  together  to  form  the  stroma  of  the  mass  are  chiefly 
small  oval  bodies,  resembling  very  closely  the  elements  of  the 
tuberculous  deposit,  and  probably  identical  with  them  in  cha- 
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racter.  Minute  portions  of  calcareous  matter  are  also  to  be 
observed  in  the  object,  and  likewise  fat-granules. 

One  of  the  larger  masses,  of  the  size  of  a  walnut,  either  in 
the  lungs  or  in  a  mesenteric  gland,  where  the  deposit  often 
occurs,  will  generally  be  found  on  section  to  have  a  peculiar 
marbled  appearance,  in  consequence  of  the  white  tissue  which 
forms  the  bulk  of  the  tumour  being  variegated  by  the  deposit  of 
yellow  calcareous  matter.  In  some  parts  of  the  mass,  generally 
near  its  centre,  there  will  be  found  a  collection  of  yellow  fluid, 
exactly  resembling  pus  in  physical  appearance.  ^  A  small  por¬ 
tion  of  this  should  be  examined  under  a  quarter-inch  objective, 
which  will  prove  it  to  contain  none  of  the  elements  of  pus.  A 
few  small  exudation  corpuscles  are  present ;  but  the  fluid  is 
principally  constituted  of  minute  particles  of  an  oblong  shape, 
which  under  the  highest  powers  resolve  themselves  into  the 
tubercle  corpuscles  figured  at  B  in  the  illustration. 

A  very  interesting  case  of  the  disease  has  just  been  sent  for 
examination  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Rayment,  the  inspector  of  the 
Metropolitan  Cattle  Market.  The  animal  had  been  slaugh¬ 
tered  in  the  morning,  and  the  morbid  parts  were  examined 
shortly  after  their  removal.  Large  masses  of  the  deposit 
were  found  in  the  mesenteric  glands,  and  the  lung-tissue  was 
completely  infiltrated ;  but  the  pleural  surface,  both  of  the 
lungs  and  thorax,  was  remarkably  free,  only  a  few  clusters 
of  the  grape-like  bodies  being  found  on  the  walls  of  the 
thorax  j  the  surface  of  the  lungs  gave  so  little  evidence  of  the 
amount  of  internal  deposit,  that  the  nature  of  the  disease 
was  not  ascertained  until  the  parts  had  been  cut  into. 
One  very  interesting  feature  in  this  case  was  the  occurrence 
of  softening  in  the  centre  of  some  of  the  tumours  to  an  un¬ 
usual  extent.  The  fluid  matter  had  the  appearance  of  pus, 
and  the  condition  altogether  was  precisely  that  commonly 
expressed  in  the  terms  the  tumour  had  suppurated.  ^  An 
examination  of  the  matter  under  a  quarter-inch  objective 
proved,  as  was  anticipated,  that  there  were  no  pus-corpuscles^ 
the  fluid  being  entirely  composed  of  the  debris  of  calcareous 
matter,  with  a  few  exudation  corpuscles,  and' the  bodies 
represented  at  B  in  the  illustration. 

From  the  circumstances  under  which  the  deposit  occurs, 
and  from  its  histological  characters,  it  can  only  be  concluded 
that  it  belongs  to  those  imperfectly  organized  accumula¬ 
tions  which  occur  in  scrofula  and  tuberculosis.  Recent  ex¬ 
periments  tend  to  prove  that  these  deposits  can^  be  produced 
locally  by  artificial  means,  such  as  the  introduction  of  a  seton 
or  inoculation  with  some  morbid  product;  in  fact,  by  the 
use  of  means  which  derange  the  nutritive  functions  in  a  part. 
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It  isj  therefore,  not  illogical  to  assume  that  similar  conse¬ 
quences,  to  a  much  greater  extent,  will  follow  the  action  of 
influences  which  occasion  general  derangement  of  nutrition ; 
and  that  such  causes  are  in  constant  operation  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  there  can  be  no  question.  In  veterinary 
pathology  the  disease,  although  in  some  degree  recognised 
has  held  a  very  unimportant  place ;  but  in  reality  it  deserves 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  profession.  There  is 
something  profoundly  significant  in  the  idea  that  certain 
local  influences — such,  for  instance,  as  innutritions  herbage, 
defective  drainage,  over- stocking,  excessive  use  of  manures, 
long  continued  action  of  setons,  or  other  depletives,  will 
produce  a  condition  of  the  animal  system  allied  to,  if  not 
positively  identical  with,  the  tuberculous  diathesis ;  and 
there  is  even  more  serious  import  to  be  attached  to  the  well 
grounded  suspicion,  that  this  condition,  when  induced,  is 
capable  of  being  hereditarily  transmitted. 

{To  he  continued^ 
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AN  UNUSUAL  CASE  OF  PEEICAEDITIS. 

By  Henry  Lepper,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Aylesbury. 

The  specimen  of  diseased  heart  which  I  send  for  your  in¬ 
spection  is, 'I  think,  a  very  remarkable  one.  The  disease,  as 
you  will  see,  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  pericardium.  It  was 
associated  with  effusion  to  a  great  extent  into  the  pleUral 
cavity,  there  being  not  less  than  five  to  six  gallons  of  serous 
fluid  present.  The  history  of  the  case,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  it,  is,  however,  exceedingly  simple. 

On  the  7th  of  the  present  month  (April)  I  was  requested 
by  Mr.  Elliott,  of  Aston  Abbotts,  to  attend  a  mare  of  his, 
which  was  described  as  being  very  ill.  I  found  my  patient 
to  be  a  young  maae  rising  five  years  old,  of  the  light-cart 
breed,  and  in  very  fair  condition  as  to  flesh.  She  would 
partake  sparingly  of  food,  but  had  a  peculiar  character  of 
expression.  Her  pulse  was  90  in  the  minute,  and  the 
respiration  about  25.  She  was  heavy  in  foal. 

I  was  informed  that  on  the  first  of  the  month,  while  doing 
ordinary  farm- work  with  the  other  horses  of  the  team,  she 
perspired  profusely  and  appeared  to  be  very  much  distressed. 
This,  however,  was  not  taken  much  notice  of  at  the  time,  as 
the  labour  was  somewhat  heavy ;  besides  her  pregnancy  ^vas 
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thought  sufficient  to  account  for  the  fatigue  she  experienced. 
Her  owner  had  her  put  out  of  the  team  and  turned  into  the 
yard  for  rest,  and  after  a  few  days  she  was  placed  on  a  piece 
of  fresh  pasture. 

The  treatment  I  adopted  consisted  chiefly  of  sedative  and 
diuretic  agents  combined,  given  twice  a  day.  A  stimu¬ 
lating  embrocation  was  also  applied  to  the  sternum,  which 
produced  an  unusual  amount  of  tumefaction.  The  swelling 
continued  to  increase,  and  ultimately  extended  over  the  whole 
of  the  lower  surface  of  the  abdomen.  Day  by  day  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  get  worse,  until  death  put  an  end  to  her  sufierings 
on  the  thirteenth  day  from  the  time  I  first  saw  her.  On 
making  a  post-mortem  examination,  a  very  large  quantity  of 
serous  effusion,  not  less  than  five  or  six  gallons,  was  found 
in  the  pleural  cavity,  and  between  the  layers  of  the  me¬ 
diastinum.  At  first  it  appeared  as  if  the  fluid  was  in  the 
pericardial  sac,  hut  a  closer  examination  showed  that  such 
was  not  the  case. 

Effusion  had  also  taken  place  into  the  other  cavities  of  the 
body,  but  not  to  a  great  extent.  An  extensive  deposit  of 
lymph,  remarkable  for  its  firmness,  was  also  present  on  the 
external  surface  of  the  pericardium. 

[An  examination  of  the  specimen  showed  that  the  substance 
of  the  heart  was  free  from  disease,  and  that  its  external  sur¬ 
face  was  adherent  throughout  to  the  inner  part  of  the  pericar¬ 
dium,  so  as  to  closely  unite  the  two  organs  together.  The 
external  surface  of  the  pericardium  was  also  loaded  with 
recent  lymph  deposits,  which  hung  from  it  in  the  form  of 
hands  or  ropes  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  almost  as  large 
as  the  little  finger.  The  exudation  was  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  had  a  roughened  or  granulated  aspect.  The  pressure  which 
this  deposit  had  exerted  upon  the  sac,  together  with  that 
caused  by  the  serous  exudation,  seemed  to  have  given  origin 
to  secondary  effusions  within  the  pericardium  by  which  it 
became  united  to  the  heart.  We  suspect  that  primarily  the 
serous  membrane  of  the  chest  was  affected,  and,  if  so,  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  so  much  mischief  should  have 
resulted  from  one  rather  severe  day’s  work.  Pregnancy  no 
doubt  acted  as  a  predisposing  cause ;  and  although  it  is  often 
the  case  that  cart  mares  are  kept  at  work  up  to  the  day  of 
their  foaling,  it  is  nevertheless  important  that  their  work 
should  he  light  and  easy.  The  effusion  which  was  met  with 
in  the  other  cavities  of  the  body  no  doubt  was  simply  due  to 
obstructed  circulation,  particularly  through  the  large  venous 
trunks.] 


NOTES  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ATMOSPHERIC 
PRESSURE  AND  ALTITUDE  ON  HEALTH  AND 
DISEASE  IN  MAN  AND  THE  LOWER  ANIMALS. 

By  G.  Fleming,  E.R.G.S.,  &c.,  Royal  Engineers. 

{Continued from p.  291.) 

The  student  of  veterinary  or  medical  science,  in  his 
researches  into  the  effects  of  altitude  on  the  lower  animals 
or  on  the  human  species,  cannot  proceed  very  far  in  this  in¬ 
vestigation  without  going  beyond  Europe,  in  which  moun¬ 
tainous  ranges  of  great  height  are  comparatively  few.  Indeed, 
the  most  striking  and  conclusive  examples  necessary  for  the 
illustration  of  our  subject  are  only  to  be  gathered  from  the 
observations  of  travellers  who  have  visited  the  elevated  regions 
of  the  other  divisions  of  the  globe ;  and  to  these  we  turn  for 
information  on  this  interesting  and  oftentimes  important 
topic.  We  do  this  the  more  readily,  because  veterinary 
science  is  daily  acquiring  a  wider  and  a  weightier  responsi¬ 
bility  in  dealing  with  everything  relating  to  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  and  conservation  of  those  creatures  which  are  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  man  in  every  part  of  the  world ;  because  many  of  our 
veterinary  surgeons,  especially  those  in  the  army,  have  to 
test  their  acquirements  in  every  part  of  our  almost  limitless 
empire ;  and  also  because  veterinary  medical  geography  or 
topography  has  been  hitherto  almost,  if  not  entirely,  neg¬ 
lected  by  us. 

For  Africa  our  array  of  facts  is  meagre.  I  have  already, 
in  the  Veterinarian  for  March,  1868,  p.  184,  given  an 
example  of  the  influence  of  altitude  in  procuring  exemption 
from  that  most  fatal  malady  among  solipedes — the  horse- 
sickness  of  South  Africa— and  the  i^robability  of  its  being 
the  same  disease  as  that  which  proved  so  destructive  to  the 
horses  and  mules  on  our  first  landing  on  the  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea  to  invade  Abyssinia.  I  also  ventured  to  predict 
that  the  scourge  would  disappear  in  the  highlands  of  that 
country,  and  ventured  to  suggest  that  bovine  animals,  who 
are  not  affected  by  it,  should  only  be  used  in  the  lower  alti¬ 
tudes.  This  opinion  appears  to  have  been  amplv  verified  by 
later  intelligence ;  for  instance,  the  correspondent  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  writing  from  Senafe  on  January  16th, 
says,  the  mortality  among  the  cavalry  horses  and  the  animals 
of  the  transport  train  is  almost  daily  diminishing.  Indeed, 
the  epidemic  now  rarely  smites  animals  which  have  not 
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been  kept  a  eonsiderable  time  in  the  lowlands ;  and  those 
whieh  perish  have  generally  brought  the  seeds  of  the  disease 
with  them.'’^ 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  our  veterinary  surgeons  who 
accompanied  the  expedition  will  fully  report  on  this  and  like 
matters  of  interest.  The  wide  range  of  the  malady^  and  its 
clinging  to  low-lying  regions^  are  particularly  worthy  of 
attention. 

Burton^*  of  all  the  African  travellers  to  whose  writings  I 
have  been  able  to  refer_,  is  the  only  one  who  speaks  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  When  crossing  the  higher  altitudes  of  East  Africa,  he 
asserts  that  the  caravans  suffer  very  much  from  pneumonia 
and  pleuritis. 

From  Asia  we  have  many  important  facts  derived  from  the 
testimony  of  travellers  in  the  mighty  mountain  chain  of  the 
Himalayas. 

Mr.  Moorcroftt — that  distinguished  member  of  our  pro¬ 
fession,  and  whose  untimely  and  melancholy  death  we  must 
all  deplore — in  traversing  the  highest  passes  of  these  moun¬ 
tains,  frequently  speaks  of  the  effects  of  the  rarified  atmo¬ 
sphere  on  himself  and  attendants.  These  were  especially 
noticed  in  the  Chang-la  Pass,  and  were  chiefly  pains  in  the 
head  and  chest. 

At  the  source  of  the  river  Oxus,  15,600  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  in  winter.  Lieutenant  Wood  writes  :  { — We  were  fully 
two  hours  in  forcing  our  way  through  a  field  of  snow  not  500 
yards  in  extent.  Each  individual  of  the  party  by  turns  took 
the  lead,  and  forced  his  horse  to  struggle  onward  until  ex¬ 
haustion  brought  it  down  in  the  snow,  where  it  was  allowed 
to  lie  and  recruit  whilst  the  next  was  urged  forward.  It  was 
so  great  a  relief  when  we  again  got  upon  the  river,  that  in 
the  elasticity  of  my  spirits  I  pushed  my  pony  to  a  trot.  This 
a  Wakhani  perceiving,  seized  hold  of  the  bridle,  and  cautioned 
me  against  the  wind  of  the  mountain.  We  had,  indeed,  felt 
the  effects  of  a  highly  rarified  atmosphere  ever  since  leaving 
Wakhan;  but,  the  ascent  being  gradual,  they  were  less  than 
what  would  be  experienced  in  climbing  an  abrupt  mountain 

of  much  less  altitude .  Having  cleared  the  snow  from 

a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  lake,  we  commenced  breaking 
the  ice  to  ascertain  its  depth.  This  was  a  matter  of  greater 
difficulty  than  it  at  first  sight  appeared,  for  the  water  was 
frozen  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  and  a  half,  and,  owing  to  the 
great  rarity  of  the  atmosphere,  a  few  strokes  of  the  pickaxe 

‘Lake  Legions  of  Central  Africa/  vol.  ii,  p.  318. 
f  ‘  Travels  in  the  Himalayan  Provinces.’ 

‘Journey  to  the  Source  of  the  Oxus.’ 
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produced  an  exhaustion  that  stretched  us  upon  the  snow  to 

recruit  our  breath .  A  musket^  loaded  with  blank  car- 

tridge,  sounded  as  if  the  charge  had  been  poured  into  the 
barrel,  and  neither  wads  nor  ramrod  used.  When  ball  was 
introduced  the  report  was  louder,  but  possessed  none  of  the 
sharpness  that  marks  a  similar  charge  in  denser  atmospheres. 
The  ball,  however,  could  be  distinctly  heard  whizzing  through 
the  air.  The  human  voice  was  sensibly  affected,  and  con¬ 
versation,  especially  if  in  a  loud  tone,  could  not  be  kept  up 
without  exhaustion;  the  slightest  muscular  exertion  was 
attended  with  a  similar  result.  Half  a  dozen  strokes  with  an 
axe  brought  the  workmen  to  the  ground ;  and  though  a  few 
minutes^  respite  suffice  to  restore  the  breath,  anything  like 
continued  exertion  was  impossible.  A  run  of  fifty  yards  at 
full  speed  made  the  runner  gasp  for  breath.  Indeed,  this 
exercise  produced  a  pain  in  the  lungs  and  a  general  prostra¬ 
tion  of  strength,  which  was  not  got  rid  of  for  many  hours. 
Some  of  the  party  complained  of  dizziness  and  headaches ; 
but,  except  the  effects  above  described,  I  neither  felt  myself, 
nor  perceived  in  others,  any  of  those  painful  results  of  great 
elevation  which  travellers  have  suffered  in  ascending  Mount 
Blanc.  This  might  have  been  anticipated,  for  where  the 
transition  from  a  dense  to  a  highly  rarified  atmosphere  is  so 
sudden,  as  in  the  case  of  ascending  that  mountain,  the  cir¬ 
culation  cannot  be  expected  to  accommodate  itself  at  once  to 
the  difference  of  pressure,  and  violence  must  accrue  to  some 
of  the  more  sensitive  organs  of  the  body.  The  ascent  to 
Pamir  was,  on  the  contrary,  so  gradual  that  some  extrinsic 
circumstances  were  necessary  to  remind  us  of  the  altitude  we 
had  attained.  The  effect  of  great  elevation  upon  the  general 
system  had,  indeed,  been  proved  to  me  some  time  before,  in 
a  manner  for  which  I  was  not  prepared.  One  evening  in 
Badakshan,  while  sitting  in  a  brown  study  over  the  fire,  I 
chanced  to  touch  my  pulse,  and  the  galloping  rate  at  which 
it  was  throbbing  roused  my  attention.  I  at  once  took  it  for 
granted  that  I  was  in  a  raging  fever;  and  after  perusing 
some  hints  on  the  preservation  of  health  whieh  Dr.  Lord,  at 
parting,  had  kindly  drawn  out  for  me,  I  forthwith  prescribed 
for  myself  most  liberally.  Next  morning  my  pulse  was  as 
brisk  as  ever,  but  still  my  feelings  denoted  health.  I  now 
thought  of  examining  the  wrists  of  all  our  party,  and  to  my 
surprise  found  that  the  pulses  of  my  companions  beat  yet 
faster  than  my  own.  The  cause  of  this  increased  eirculation 
immediately  occurred  to  me ;  and  when  we  afterwards  com¬ 
menced  marching  towards  Wakhan,  I  felt  the  pulses  of  the 
party  whenever  I  registered  the  boiling  point  of  water.  The 
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motion  of  the  blood  is^  in  fact^  a  sort  of  living  barometer  by 
which  a  man  acquainted  with  his  own  habit  of  body  can,  in 
great  altitudes,  roughly  calculate  his  height  above  the  sea. 
Upon  Pamir  the  pulsations  in  one  minute  were  as  follows  : 

Throbs.  Country.  Habit  of  body. 

My  own . 110  .  .  Scotland  .  .  Spare. 

Gholam  Hussein,  munstri  .  124  .  .  Jasulmeree  .  Fat. 

Omerallah,  mule- driver  .  112  .  .  Afghan  .  .  Spare. 

Gaffer,  groom . 114  .  .  Peshawaree  .  Spare. 

Dowd,  do . 124  .  .  Kabuli  .  .  .  Stout.* 

This  traveller's  observations,  as  to  the  habits  of  the  yak, 
are  also  interesting,  as  illustrative  of  the  influence  of  altitude 
on  that  creature : 

The  yak  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  Thibet  and  Pamir  what 
the  reindeer  is  to  the  Laplander  in  northern  Europe.  Where 
a  man  can  walk  a  kash-gow  may  be  ridden.  Like  the  ele¬ 
phant,  he  possesses  a  wonderful  knowledge  of  what  will  bear 
his  weight.  If  travellers  are  at  fault,  one  of  these  animals  is 
driven  before  them ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  avoids  the  hidden 
depths  and  chasms  with  admirable  sagacity.  His  footing  is 
sure.  Should  a  fall  of  snow  close  a  mountain  pass  to  man 
and  horse,  a  score  of  yaks  driven  ahead  answer  the  purpose 
of  pioneers,  and  make,  as  my  informant  expresses  it,  a  king’s 
highway.  In  this  case,  however,  the  snow  must  have  recently 
fallen ;  for  when  once  its  surface  is  frozen,  and  its  depth  con¬ 
siderable,  no  animal  can  force  its  way  through  it.  Other 
cattle  require  the  provident  care  of  man  to  subsist  them 
through  the  winter.  The  most  hardy  sheep  would  fare  but 
badly  without  its  human  protection,  but  the  kash-gow  is  left 
entirely  to  itself.  He  frequents  the  mountain  slopes  and 
their  level  summits.  Wherever  the  mercury  does  not  rise 
above  zero  is  a  climate  for  the  yak.  If  the  snow  on  the  ele¬ 
vated  flats  lie  too  deep  for  him  to  crop  the  herbage,  he  rolls 
himself  down  the  slopes  and  eats  his  way  up  again.  When 
arrived  at  the  top,  he  performs  a  second  summerset,  and 
^  completes  his  meal  as  he  displaces  another  groove  of  snow  in 
his  second  ascent.  The  heat  of  summer  sends  the  animal  to 
what  is  termed  the  old  ice,  that  is,  to  the  regions  of  eternal 
snow,  the  calf  being  retained  below  as  a  pledge  for  the 
mothers  returning,  in  which  she  never  fails.  In  the  summer, 
the  women,  like  the  pastoral  inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  encamp 
in  the  higher  valleys,  which  are  interspersed  among  the 
snowy  mountains,  and  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  dairy. 
The  men  remain  on  the  plain,  and  attend  to  the  agricultural 
part  of  the  establishments,  but  occasionally  visit  the  upper 

*  Page  3604 
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stations ;  and  all  speak  in  rapture  of  these  summer  wander¬ 
ings.  The  kash-gows  are  gregarious,  and  set  the  wolves, 
which  here  abound,  at  defiance.  Their  hair  is  clipped  once  a 
year,  in  the  spring.  The  tail  is  the  well-known  chowry  of 
Hindustan ;  but  in  this  country  its  strong,  wiry,  and  pliant 
hair  is  made  into  ropes,  which  for  strength  do  not  yield  to 
those  manufactured  from  hemp.  The  milk  of  the  yak  is 
richer  than  that  of  the  common  cow,  though  the  quantity  it 
yields  be  less.  The  Khirgis  never  extract  the  butter.  The 
first  yaks  we  saw  were  grazing  among  the  snow  on  the  very 
summit  of  the  rugged  pass  of  Ish  Kashm ;  and  at  the  village 
of  this  name  I  procured  one  for  Dr.  Lord,  and  despatched  it 
to  Kunduz  in  charge  of  two  trusty  men.  But  so  cold  a 
climate  do  these  singular  animals  require,  that  though  winter 
still  reigned  in  the  Kunduz  plain,  the  heat  was  too  great,  and 
the  yak  died  within  a  march  or  two  of  the  town.  In  fact, 
it  began  to  droop  as  soon  as  it  passed  Jerm.  Some  years 
back  an  Afghan  nobleman  succeeded  in  bringing  two  or 
three  of  these  animals  to  Cabul;  but  even  the  temperature 
of  that  city,  though  situated  6000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  is 
not  sufficiently  cold  to  suit  their  constitution.  They  de¬ 
clined  as  the  snow  left  the  ground,  and  died  early  in  the 
spring.^'’'^ 

'  Lieutenant  Wood  informs  us  that  neither  goats  nor  the 
common  cow  are  domesticated  by  the  Kirghis,  the  continued 
cold  of  winter  being  too  severe  for  them  to  thrive.^^ 

These  elevated  regions  appear  to  be  but  little  conducive  to 
the  breeding  of  animals.  Food  has,  nevertheless,  much  to 
do  with  fecundity,  there  as  elsewhere. 

At  the  source  of  the  Oxus,  16,500  feet  above  the  sea  level 
and  near  the  line  of  perpetual  snow  (17,000  feet).  Wood 
says  : — The  grass  of  Pamir,  they  (the  Kirghis)  tell  you,  is 
so  rich  (in  summer)  that  a  sorry  horse  is  here  brought  into 
good  condition  in  less  than  twenty  days ,  and  its  nourishing 
qualities  are  evidenced  in  the  productiveness  of  their  ewes, 
which  almost  invariably  bring  forth  two  lambs  at  a  birth. 
Their  flock  and  herds  roam  over  an  unlimited  extent  of 
swelling  grassy  hills  of  the  sweetest  and  richest  pasture, 
while  their  yaks  luxuriate  amid  the  snow  at  no  great  distance 
above  this  encampment  on  the  plains.’'’!' 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  the  human  natives  of  these  high¬ 
lands  sufi'er  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  yak  when  carried 
to  low  levels.  Wood  thus  refers  to  this  circumstance  :  ^^The 
Uzbeks  who  follow  agricultural  pursuits  pitch  their  kirgahs 
in  localities  which  most  people  would  avoid.  Though  the 
*  Page  321.  f  Page  365. 
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green-sodded  hills  around  invite  them  to  encamp  where  the 
air  is  pure  and  the  breeze  healthy they  prefer  the  swamp  and 
its  miasma^  and  will  not  purchase  health  at  the  price  of  a 
certain  degree  of  extra  labour.  It  is,  no  doubt,  convenient 
to  them  to  reside  in  the  midst  of  their  cultivated  fields ;  but 
the  very  circumstances  which  cause  the  extreme  fertility  of 
those  fields  render  them  deadly  to  man ;  to  those,  at  least, 
who  have  not  been  gradually  seasoned  to  the  region;  nor 
can  any  advantages  which  the  husbandman  obtains  by  re¬ 
siding  on  the  low  grounds  be  worth  the  risk  which  he  incurs. 
Since  the  year  1830,  Badakshan  and  the  countries  subject  to, 
or,  rather,  ^  chuppowed^  by  Murad  Beg,  on  the  northern 
brink  of  the  Oxus,  have  been  depopulated  to  stock  the  plains 
of  Kunduz  and  Hazrat  Imam.  The  aggregate  of  foreigners 
thus  forcibly  planted  in  these  unhealthy  marshes  from  that 
year  to  the  present  time  is  estimated  by  the  Uzbeks  at 
25,000  families,  or,  in  round  numbers,  100,000  souls ;  and  I 
question  whether  of  these  6,000  were  alive  in  1838 ;  so  great 
had  been  the  mortality  in  the  short  space  of  eight  years. 
Truly  may  it  be  said  Azur  moorda  mekhie — Koondooz  burrow  : 
^  If  you  wish  to  die,  go  to  Kunduz. ■’  Twelve  months  ante¬ 
cedent  to  our  visit,  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Kulab  were  brought  from  their  own  hilly  country  down  to 
Hazrat  Imam.  Dr.  Lord  and  myself  walked  over  the  ground 
which  their  straw  kirgahs  had  covered,  and  where  some  still 
stood ;  but  silence  and  the  numerous  graves  around  tell  us 
the  fate  of  their  former  inmates. 

We  will  now  refer  to  some  observations  made  by  Hooker, f 
during  his  botanical  explorations  in  the  Himalayas.  In 
ascending  the  mountains  in  Nepal,  he  for  the  first  time  ex¬ 
perienced  unusual  sensations.  On  reaching  13,000  feet, 
the  ground  was  everywhere  hard  and  frozen,  and  I  expe¬ 
rienced  the  first  symptoms  of  lassitude,  headache,  and  giddi¬ 
ness  ;  which,  however,  were  but  slight,  and  only  came  on 
with  severe  exertion.^-’ J  In  the  Wallanchoon  Pass,  East 
Nepal,  these  sensations  were  more  marked:  ‘'^Towards  the 
summit  of  the  pass  (16,764  feet)  the  snow  lay  very  deep, 
and  we  followed  the  course  of  a  small  stream  which  cut 
through  it,  the  walls  of  snow  being  breast  high  on  each  side ; 
the  path  was  still  frequented  by  yaks,  of  which  we  overtook 
a  small  party  going  to  Thibet,  laden  with  planks.  All  the 
party  appeared  alike  overcome  by  lassitude,  shortness  and 
difficulty  of  breathing,  a  sense  of  weight  on  the  stomach, 
giddiness  and  headache,  with  tightness  across  the  temples.^^§ 

*  Page  392.  f  Himalayan  Journals. 
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At  13j500  feet  lie  rested^  and  remarks :  Except  an  excru¬ 
ciating  headacke,  I  felt  no  ill  eflPects  from  my  ascent.^^*  The 
eyes  of  the  Thibetan  travellers  whom  he  here  met  were  much 
inflamed  and  bloodshot.  In  the  Kambachan  Pass  of  the 
same  range  he  further  remarks  :  “  Being  sanguine  about  ob¬ 
taining  a  good  view,,  I  felt  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  my 
temper  under  the  aggravations  of  pain  in  the  forehead^  lassi¬ 
tude,  oppression  of  breathing,  a  dense  drizzling  fog,  a  keen 
cold  wind,  a  slippery  footing,  where  I  was  stumbling  at  every 
few  steps,  and  icy-cold  wet  feet,  hands,  and  eyelids.'’'’t  In 
the  Kongra  hama  Pass,  he  writes  :  After  two  hours  I  was 
very  stiff  and  cold,  and  suffering  from  headache  and  giddi¬ 
ness,  owing  to  the  elevation  In  the  Sebolah  Pass,  at 
17,585  feet,  it  is  noted :  I  tried  the  pulses  of  eight  persons 
after  two  hours’  rest;  they  varied  from  80  to  II2,  my  own 
being  104.  As  usual  at  these  heights,  all  the  party  were 
suffering  from  giddiness  and  headaches.” §  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  Turner  nowhere  alludes  to  difflculty  of 
breathing,  and  in  one  place  only  to  headache,  when  at  these 
great  elevations.  This  is  in  a  great  measure  accounted  for 
by  his  having  been  constantly  mounted.  I  never  sufiPered 
either  in  my  breathing,  head,  or  stomach,  when  riding,  even 
when  at  18,300  feet.”||  In  the  Donkia  Pass,  the  coolies  of 
Dr.  Campbell’s  party  were  completely  knocked  up  by  the 
rarifled  air ;  they  had  taken  a  whole  day  to  march  here  from 
Yeumtso,  scarcely  six  miles,  and  could  eat  no  food  at  night. 
A  Lama  of  our  party  offered  up  prayers  to  Kinchinjhow  for 
the  recovery  of  a  stout  Lepcha  lad  (called  Nurko),  who 
showed  no  signs  of  animation,  and  had  all  the  symptoms  of 
serous  apoplexy.”^  At  Yeumtso,  Hooker  himself  suffered 
from  fatigue  and  headache.  We  pitched  our  little  tent  in 
the  corner  of  the  cattle-pen,  and  our  coolies  soon  afterwards 
came  up  ;  mine  were  in  capital  health,  though  sufiPering  from 
headaches,  but  Campbell’s  were  in  a  distressing .  state  of 
illness  and  fatigue,  with  swollen  faces  and  rapid  pulses,  and 
some  were  insensible  from  symptoms  like  pressure  on  the 
brain;  these  were  chiefly  Ghoorkas  (Nepalese).”**  He 
afterwards,  in  referring  to  this  question,  admits  that  within 
a  certain  limit  a  great  height  may  be  reached,  and  that  sud¬ 
denly,  without  much  inconvenience.  However,  on  ascend¬ 
ing  to  14,000  feet,  owing  to  the  diminished  supply  of  oxygen, 
exercise  brings  on  vertigo  and  headache ;  ascending  higher 
still,  lassitude  and  tension  across  the  forehead  ensue,  with 

^  Page  226.  f  Page  252.  $  Vol.  ii,  p.  82. 
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retching,  and  a  sense  of  weight  dragging  down  the  stomach, 
probably  due  to  dilatation  of  the  air  contained  in  that  organ. 
Such  are  the  all  but  invariable  effects  of  high  elevations, 
varying  with  most  persons  according  to  the  suddenness  and 
steepness  of  the  ascent,  the  amount  and  duration  of  exer¬ 
tion,  and  length  of  time  previously  passed  at  great  heights. 
After  having  lived  for  some  weeks  at  15,300  feet,  I  have 
thence  ascended  several  times  to  18,500  feet,  and  once  above 
19,000  feet,  without  any  sensation  but  lassitude  and  quick¬ 
ness  of  pulse ;  but  in  these  instances  it  required  great  caution 
to  avoid  painful  symptoms.  Residing  at  15,300  feet,  how¬ 
ever,  my  functions  were  wholly  undisturbed;  nor  could  I 
detect  any  quickness  of  pulse  or  of  respiration  when  the 
body  was  at  rest,  below  17000  feet.  At  that  elevation,  after 
resting  a  party  of  eight  men  for  an  hour,  the  average  of  their 
and  my  pulses  was  above  100,  both  before  and  after  eating ; 
in  one  case  it  was  120,  in  none  below  80.^’* 

With  regard  to  the  influence  of  elevation  on  the  lower 
animals,  this  naturalist  gives  us  but  few  examples.  We  find 
it  mentioned  that  in  the  Himalayas,  in  winter,  the  flocks 
graze  below  8000  feet,  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of 
snow  above  that  height ;  in  summer  they  find  pasturage  as 
high  as  17000  feet,  consisting,  of  grass  and  small  tufted 
carices,  on  which  they  browse  with  avidity.  Speaking  of 
the  yak,  he  says  :  I  never  observed  the  yak  to  be  annoyed 
by  insects  ;  indeed,  at  the  elevation  it  inhabits,  there  are  no 
large  diphtera,  hots,  or  gadflies  to  infest.  It  loves  steep  places, 
delighting  to  scramble  among  rocks,  and  to  see  its  black  hide 
perched  on  the  glacial  boulders  which  strew  the  Wallanchoon 
flat,  and  on  which  these  beasts  always  sleep.  .  .  .  The  yak, 
though  indifferent  to  ice  and  snow,  and  to  changes  of  tem¬ 
perature,  cannot  endure  hunger  so  long  as  the  sheep,  nor 
pick  its  way  so  well  upon  stony  ground.  Neither  can  it  bear 
damp  heat,  for  which  reason  it  will  not  live  in  summer  below 
7000  feet,  where  liver  disease  carries  it  off  after  a  very 
few  years.^^t  The  flesh  of  yak  calves  is  excellent  veal;  we 
always  returned  the  foot  for  the  mother  to  lick  while  being 
milked,  without  which  she  yields  nothing.  The  yak  goes 
nine  months  with  calf,  and  drops  one  every  two  years,  bear¬ 
ing  altogether  ten  or  twelve.  The  common  Sikkim  cows  of 
lower  elevations,  at  Dorjiling,  invariably  goes  from  nine  and 
a  half  to  ten  months,  and  calves  annually ;  ponies  go  eleven 
months,  and  foal  nearly  every  year.  In  Thibet  the  sheep  are 
annually  sheared ;  the  ewes  drop  their  young  in  spring  and 
autumn,  but  the  lambs  born  at  the  latter  period  often  die  of 
^  Page  H3.  f  Vol.  i,  p.  314. 
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cold  and  starvation,  and  double  lambing  is  unknown ;  whereas, 
in  the  plains  of  Bengal  (where,  however,  sheep  cannot  be 
said  to  thrive  without  pulse  fodder),  twins  are  constantly 
born.  At  Dorjiling  the  sheep  drop  a  lamb  once  in  the 
season.'’^* 

With  regard  to  the  musk  deer  and  other  animals,  it  is 
noted :  The  musk  deer  is  only  found  in  the  highest  and 

coldest  part  of  the  province,  and  the  neighbouring  countries 
of  Thibet  and  Tartary.  It  cannot  bear  even  the  heat  of 
Almorah.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  yak;^  it 
droops  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ice. 
The  shawl  goat  will  live,  but  its  wool  soon  degenerates,  a 
very  unfavorable  presumption  as  to  the  event  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  colonising  them  in  Europe.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  animals  of  the  south  seem  to  do  very  well  among  the 
snow.  English  dogs,  impaired  by  the  climate  of  the  plains, 
improve  in  strength,  size,  and  sagacity,  among  the  Bhooteas ; 
and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  in  a  winter  or  two  they  acquire 
the  same  fine,  short,  shawl-wool  mixed  up  with  their  own 
hair,  which  distinguishes  the  indigenous  animals  of  the 
country.  The  same  is,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  case  with 
horses ;  those  which  the  Bhooteas  bring  down  for  sale  are 
very  beautiful,  though  rather  shaggy  little  creatures,  resem¬ 
bling  extremely  the  Siberian  ponies  which  I  saw  at  Peters¬ 
burg. These  solipedes  appear  to  possess  a  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  flexibility  of  constitution,  for  Hooker  elsewhere  says  : 

The  Thibetan  pony,  though  born  and  bred  10,000  to  14,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful 
animals  in  the  plains  of  Bengal,  powerful  and  hardy  ;  and 
when  well  trained  early,  docile,  although  by  nature  vicious 
and  obstinate.-’^ J 

The  following  remarks  from  other  sources  apply  to  animals 
which  are  also  denizens  of  high  altitudes  in  Asia.  The 
Gayal  {Gavaus  frontalis),  a  bovine  found  only  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Brahmaputra  river,  is  a  hill  animal,  and  does  not  thrive 
on  the  hot  plains.  '^They  lose  their  sight  as  they  grow  old, 
and  are  subject  to  a  disease  of  the  hoof,  which  often  proves 
fatal  at  an  early  age ;  when  the  Kuki  considers  the  disease 
beyond  the  hope  of  cure,  he  kills  the  gayal  and  eats  its 
flesh.^^§  Mr.  Elliot  observes:  ^^When  kept  at  Kamerlah 
(Comilla),  which  is  situate  in  a  level  country,  some  which  I 
possessed  used  to  resort  to  the  tanks  and  eat  on  the  steep 
sides  of  them ;  frequently  betaking  themselves  to  the  water 
to  avoid  the  heat  of  the  sun.  However,  they  became  sickly 

*  Vol.  ii,  p.  151.  t  h,  p.  218.  J.  Vol.  i,  p.  118. 
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and  emaciated,  and  their  eyes  suflPered  much,  but  on  being 
sent  to  the  hills  they  soon  recovered,  and  are  now  in  a  healthy 
condition.^^* 

The  bison,  or  gaour,^^  of  the  Himalayas,  will  not  domes¬ 
ticate,  and  has  never  been  known  to  live  beyond  the  third 
year,  even  in  its  native  climate — the  Sherwaroya  hills.  It 
suddenly  dies  from  a  disease  marked  by  refusal  of  food, 
running  from  the  nose,  and  an  abominable  stench  from  the 
mouth.  Sir  William  Elliot  says  of  this  malady,  A  similar 
disease,  it  may  be  noted,  prevailed,  as  I  was  informed,  among 
the  gaour  of  the  Sherwaroya,  Shandamungalam,  and  Nilgiri 
hills.^t 

Captain  Webb,  in  exploring  the  Himalayas,  and  when  at 
an  altitude  of  between  15,000  and  16,000  feet,  manifested 
the  most  embarrassing  symptoms,  particularly  a  tendency  to 
apoplexy;  and  he  mentions  that  horses  and  yaks  are  not 
exempt  from  such  attacks. 

Lieutenant  Gerard  ascended  the  same  mountains  on  three 
occasions,  to  the  heights  of  15,600,  17,500,  and  18,500  feet. 
On  these  expeditions  he  and  those  who  accompanied  him 
experienced  extreme  fatigue,  great  weakness,  and  violent 
headaches. 

Captain  Fraser,  in  climbing  Djamnotri,  one  of  the  immense 
peaks  of  this  chain,  got  as  far  as  Bamsourah,  when  he  expe¬ 
rienced  an  insurmountable  feeling  of  fatigue,  symptoms  of 
apoplexy,  and  nausea. 

Victor  Jacquemont,  encamped  at  an  absolute  elevation  of 
2615  metres,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jumna,  did  not  remark  any¬ 
thing  unusual;  but,  after  two  hours^  journey  above  the  snow 
line,  he  says  that  the  difficulty  of  climbing  on  the  soft  snow 
was  very  great,  and  was  increased  by  the  rarity  of  the  air, 
which  rendered  the  respiration  hurried  and  laboured,  so  that 
exhaustion  took  place  about  every  thirty  steps.  In  speaking 
of  the  messengers  who  brought  his  letters  when  at  a  height  of 
about  4000  metres,  he  declares  that  when  thev  were  clamber- 
ing  up  the  rocks,  they  were  compelled  to  rest  every  few  yards. 
After  some  time,  however,  this  traveller  and  his  followers 
appear  to  have  become  accustomed  to  the  atmosphere  of  these 
heights,  for  towards  Thibet  they  often  encamped  at  4000 
and  5000  metres,  and  have  halted  on,  and  passed  beyond 
points  6,200  metres  without  any  serious  inconvenience. 

For  .South  America,  a  country  offering  the  most  diversified 
physical  characteristics,  we  have  an  abundance  of  illustration, 

*  Macrae,  ‘  Asiatic  Researclies,’  vol.  viii. 
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not  only  of  the  effects  of  climate  on  animal  and  vegetable  ex¬ 
istence^  but  also  those  of  elevation. 

Tschudi,*  a  modern  celebrated  German  traveller  and  samUy 
appears  to  have  been  a  particularly  close  observer  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  considerable  altitudes  in  this  region  of  the  globe. 
When  ascending  the  mighty  Cordillera  of  Peru,  he  writes  : — 

After  passing  Cacray  (about  12^000  feet  of  elevation),  the 
diminished  atmospheric  pressure  begins  to  produce  an  effect 
on  coast  horses,  which  have  not  been  accustomed  to  travel  in 
the  Sierra.  They  are  attacked  with  a  malady  called  the 
which  shows  itself  by  difficulty  of  breathing  and  trembling. 
The  animals  are  frequently  so  overpowered  that  they  are  un¬ 
able  either  to  move  or  stand,  and  if  they  are  not  immediately 
unsaddled  and  allowed  to  rest  they  perish.  The  arrieros 
(conductors  or  mule-drivers)  consider  bleeding  a^  cure  for  this 
malady.  They  sometimes  slit  the  horseV  nostrils,  a  remedy 
which  is  probably  efficacious,  as  it  enables  the  animal  to 
inhale  the  air  freely.  Chopped  garlic  put  into  the  nostrils 
is  supposed  to  be  a  preventive  of  the  veta.  Mules  are 
less  liable  to  the  malady,  probably  because  they  ascend  the 
acclivities  more  slowly  than  horses.  The  disease  does  not 
attack  the  native  horses  of  the  Sierra,  for  which  reason  they 
are  better  than  the  coast  horses  for  mountain  travelling. 
Mules,  however,  are  preferable  to  either.^^t  At  Cashapalca, 
in  the  Cordilleras  (13,236  feet  above  the  sea-level),  he 
remarks,  Two  plants  which  are  called  by  the  natives  mala 
zerba  and  garban  zillos,  and  are  a  deadly  poison  to  mules  and 
horses,  grow  here  in  abundance.  The  numerous  skeletons  of 
beasts  of  burthen  seen  along  the  road  bear  evidence  of  the 
fatal  effects  of  those  plants.'’'’^  Speaking  of  the  air  at  these 
heights,  it  is  noted A  remarkable  effect  of  Puma  wind  is 
its  power  of  speedily  drying  animal  bodies,  and  thereby  pre¬ 
venting  putridity.  A  dead  mule  is,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  converted  into  a  mummy,  not  even  the  entrails  present¬ 
ing  the  least  trace  of  decomposition.-’^  § 

This  exaggerated  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  has,  no  doubt, 
much  to  do  with  the  physiological  effects  observed,  and  which 
are  usually  attributed  to  the  attenuated  air. 

In  the  Montana  de  Vitoc  district  of  Peru  the  same  writer 
refers  to  the  llamas,  and  asserts  that  horses  and  mules  become 
feeble,  and  in  two  years  after  their  arrival  are  usually  unfit 
for  work.  Indeed,  they  suffer  so  much  from  the  attacks  of 
the  blood-sucking  bat  and  the  gadfly  (tabano),  that,  after 
being  only  a  few  weeks  in  the  Montana  de  Vitoc,  their 

*  *  Travels  in  Peru  during  the  Years  1838 — 1842/  London,  1847. 

t  Page  276.  t  Page  278.  §  Page  304. 
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strength  is  exhausted^  and  they  are  scarcely  able  to  reach 
the  Puna.  The  llamas^  which  the  cholos  bring  from  Tapo 
to  Vitoc_,  are  so  enfeebled  and  overcome  by  the  journey  that, 
on  the  second  day  after  their  arrival;  it  is  often  found  necessary 
to  send  them  to  a  colder  district.^^*  The  animals  peculiar 
to  these  elevations  are;  as  might  be  expected;  more  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  the  influences  at  work  in  the  lowlands  than  those 
which  for  the  first  time  visit  the  Cordilleras.  Thus  it  iS;  that 
though  the  Indians  who  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  to  and  driving  the  weight-bearing  llamaS;  have  the 
greatest  afiection  for  these  creatures;  yet;  notwithstanding 
all  the  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  them,  many  llamas 
perish  on  every  journey  to  the  coast;  as  they  are  not  able  to 
bear  the  warm  climate. ■’■’t 

At  certain  seasons  the  untoward  efiects  of  elevation  in 
Peru  would  appear  to  be  less  marked;  perhapS;  than  in  otherS; 
and  particularly  with  animals  allowed  to  take  their  own  exer¬ 
cise.  So  it  happens  that;  during  the  rainy  season  in  this 
country,  the  cattle  are  driven  into  the  AltoS;  where  15,000 
feet  of  elevation  is  not  unusual  to  graze  upon ;  and  yet  we 
hear  of  no  great  inconvenience  being  observed,  though  we  must 
remember  that  the  herds  are  accustomed  to  these  periodical 
migrations. 

Von  TschudPs  other  observations  on  the  efiects  experienced 
by  man  and  some  of  the  lower  creatures  in  the  Peruvian 
mountains  are  extremely  interesting 'and  valuable,  as  they 
show  that,  besides  the  rarifled  atmosphere,  some  additional 
but  unknown  agencies  are  in  operation  to  vary  or  enhance 
these  physiological  phenomena.  He  also  notices  the  efiects 
of  reflected  light : 

In  the  heights  of  the  Cordilleras  the  efiect  of  the 
diminished  atmospheric  pressure  on  the  human  frame  shows 
itself  in  intolerable  symptoms  of  weariness  and  an  extreme 
difficulty  of  breathing.  The  natives  call  this  malady  the 
puna  or  the  soroche ;  and  the  Spanish  creoles  give  it  the 
names  of  mareo  or  veta.  Ignorant  of  its  real  causes,  they 
ascribe  it  to  the  exhalations  of  metals,  especially  antimony, 
which  is  extensively  used  in  the  mining  operations.  The 
first  symptoms  of  the  reta  are  usually  felt  at  the  elevation  of 
12,600  feet  above  the  sea.  These  symptoms  are  vertigo, 
dimness  of  sight  and  hearing,  pains  in  the  head  and  nausea. 
Blood  flows  from  the  eyes,  nose,  and  lips.  Fainting  fits, 
spitting  of  blood,  and  other  dangerous  symptoms,  usually 
attend  severe  attacks  of  veta.  The  sensations  which  accom- 

*  Page  457.  t  309. 
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pany  this  malady  somewhat  resemble  those  of  sea-sickness, 
and  hence  its  Spanish  name  mareo.  But  sea-sickness  is  un¬ 
accompanied  by  the  distressing  difficulty  of  breathing  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  veta.  This  disorder  sometimes  proves  fatal, 
and  I  once  witnessed  a  case  in  which  death  was  the  result. 
Inhabitants  of  the  coast  and  Europeans,  who  for  the  first 
time  visit  the  lofty  regions  of  the  Cordillera,  are  usually 
attacked  with  this  disorder.  Persons  in  good  health  and  of 
a  spare  habit  speedily  recover  from  it,  but  on  plethoric  and 
stout  individuals  its  effects  are  frequently  very  severe.  After 
an  abode  of  some  time  in  the  mountainous  regions,  the 
constitution  becomes  inured  to  the  rarefied  atmosphere.  I 
suffered  only  two  attacks  of  the  veta ;  hut  they  were  very 
severe.  The  first  was  on  one  of  the  level  heights ;  and  the 
second  on  the  mountain  of  Antaichahua.  The  first  time  I 
ascended  the  Cordillera  I  did  not  experience  the  slightest 
illness,  and  I  congratulated  myself  on  having  escaped  the 
veta ;  hut  a  year  afterwards  I  had  an  attack  of  it,  though 
only  of  a  few  hours’  duration.  The  veta  is  felt  with  great 
severity  in  some  districts  of  the  Cordillera,  whilst  in  others, 
where  the  altitude  is  greater,  the  disorder  is  scarcely  per¬ 
ceptible.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  malady  is  not  caused 
by  diminished  atmospheric  pressure,  hut  is  dependent  on 
some  unknown  clima'tic  circumstances.  The  districts  in 
which  the  veta  prevails  with  greatest  intensity  are,  for  the 
most  part,  rich  in  the  production  of  metals,  a  circumstance 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  it  is  caused  by  metallic 
exhalations. 

I  have  already  described  the  effect  of  the  Puna  climate 
on  beasts  of  burthen.  Its  influence  on  some  of  the  domestic 
animals  is  no  less  severe  than  on  the  human  race.  To  cats 
it  is  very  fatal,  and  at  the  elevation  of  13,000  feet  above  the 
sea  these  animals  cannot  live.  Numerous  trials  have  been 
made  to  rear  them  in  the  villages  of  the  upper  mountains, 
but  without  effect;  for  after  a  few  days’  abode  in  those 
regions,  the  animals  die  in  frightful  convulsions ;  but  when 
in  this  state  they  do  not  attempt  to  bite.  I  had  two  good 
opportunities  of  observing  the  disease  at  Yauli.  Cats  attacked 
in  this  way  are  called  by  the  natives  azorochados ^  and  anti¬ 
mony  is  alleged  to  he  the  cause  of  the  distemper.  Dogs  are 
also  liable  to  it,  but  it  visits  them  less  severely  than  cats,  and 
with  care  they  may  be  recovered. 

Another  scourge  of  the  traveller  in  the  Cordillera  is  the 
disease  called  the  surumpe.  It  is  a  violent  inflammation  of 
the  eyes,  caused  by  the  sudden  reflection  of  the  bright  rays 
of  the  sun  on  the  snow.  By  the  rarefied  air  and  the  cutting 
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wind,  the  eyes,  being  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  irritation, 
are  thereby  rendered  very  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  the 
glaring  light.  In  these  regions  the  sky  is  often  for  a  time 
completely  overshadowed  by  snow  clouds,  and  the  greenish 
yellow  of  the  plain  is  soon  covered  by  a  sheet  of  snow :  then 
suddenly  the  sun’s  rays  hurst  through  the  breaking  clouds, 
and  the  eyes,  unprepared  for  the  dazzling  glare,  are  almost 
blinded.  A  sharp  burning  pain  is  immediately  felt,  and  it 
speedily  increases  to  an  intolerable  degree.  The  eyes  become 
violently  inflamed,  and  the  lids  swell  and  bleed.  The  pain 
of  the  surumpe  is  the  most  intense  that  can  be  imagined,  and 
frequently  brings  on  delirium.  The  sensation  resembles  that 
which  it  may  he  imagined  would  he  felt  if  cayenne  pepper 
or  gunpowder  were  rubbed  into  the  eyes.  Chronic  inflam¬ 
mation,  swelling  of  the  eyelids,  dimness  of  sight,  and  even 
total  blindness,  are  the  frequent  consequences  of  the  surumpe. 
In  the  Cordillera,  Indians  are  often  seen  sitting  by  the  road¬ 
side  shrieking  in  agony,  and  unable  to  proceed  on  their  way. 
They  are  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  the  Creoles,  who, 
when  travelling  in  the  mountains,  protect  their  eyes  by  green 
spectacles  and  veils.”* 

Tschudi  thus  describes  one  of  the  attacks  of  veta  he 
experienced  when  crossing  the  Cordillera  of  Peru  : — It 
was  now  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  had  ridden 
on  a  continuous  though  gradual  ascent  since  sunrise.  My 
panting  mule  slackened  his  pace,  and  seemed  unwilling 
to  mount  a  rather  steep  ascent  which  we  had  now 
arrived  at.  To  relieve  him  I  dismounted  and  began  walk¬ 
ing  at  a  rapid  pace.  But  I  soon  felt  the  influence  of 
the  rarefied  atmosphere,  and  I  experienced  an  oppressive 
sensation  which  I  had  never  known  before.  I  stood  still  for 
a  few  moments  to  recover  myself,  and  then  tried  to  advance ; 
but  an  indescribable  oppression  overcame  me.  My  heart 
throbbed  audibly;  my  breathing  was  short  and  inteirupted. 
A  world’s  weight  seemed  to  lie  upon  my  chest;  my  lips 
swelled  and  burst ;  the  capillary  vessels  of  my  eyelids  gave 
way,  and  blood  flowed  from  them.  In  a  few  moments  my 
senses  began  to  leave  me.  I  could  neither  see,  hear,  nor  feel 
distinctly.  A  grey  mist  floated  before  my  eyes ;  and  I  felt 
myself  involved  in  that  struggle  between  life  and  death 
which,  a  short  time  before,  I  fancied  I  could  discern  on  the 
face  of  nature.  Had  all  the  riches  of  earth,  or  the  glories 
of  heaven  awaited  me  a  hundred  feet  higher,  I  could  not 

have  stretched  out  my  hand  towards  them . After 

wandering  about  in  various  directions,  I  at  length  recovered 

*  Page  296. 
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the  right  path,  which  was  marked  by  numerous  skeletons 
protruding  above  the  snow.  These  were  the  remains  of 
beasts  of  burthen,  which  had  perished  on  their  journeys ;  a 
welcome,  though  an  ominous  guide  to  the  wandering  traveller. 
The  clouds  now  suddenly  separated,  and  the  blazing  light  of 
the  tropical  sun  glared  dazzlingly  on  the  white  plain  of  snow. 
In  a  moment  I  felt  my  eyes  stricken  with  siirumpe.  Suffering 
the  most  violent  pain,  and  tormented  by  the  apprehension  of 
blindness,  I  with  great  difficulty  pursued  my  way.  .  .  . 

Exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  I  lay  down  to  sleep ; 
but  no  sooner  had  I  fallen  into  a  slumber  than  I  was  awoke 
by  a  violent  smarting  in  my  eyes,  occasioned  by  the  surumpe. 
There  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  sleep.  The  night  seemed 
endless.  When  the  dawn  of  morning  appeared,  I  made  an 
effort  to  open  my  eyes,  which  were  closed  with  coagulated 
blood.  On  looking  around  me  I  beheld  all  the  horrors  of 
my  situation.  A  human  corpse  had  served  for  my  pillow. 
Shuddering  I  went  in  search  of  my  mule,  for  I  was  eager  to 
hurry  from  this  dismal  spot ;  but  my  misery  was  not  yet  at 
an  end.  The  poor  beast  lay  dead  on  the  ground ;  in  his 
ravenous  hunger  he  had  eaten  of  the  poisonous  garhancUhy* 

Elsewhere  Tschudi  makes  the  singular  remark,  which  has 
been  already  referred  to,  that  on  the  Cordilleras  of  South 
America,  at  elevations  of  more  than  12,000  feet,  delicate 
breeds  of  dogs,  and  the  European  domestic  cat,  are  exposed 
to  a  particular  kind  of  mortal  disease.  Innumerable 
attempts  have  been  made  to  keep  cats  as  domestic  animals  in 
the  town  of  Cerro  del  Pasco  (lying  at  an  elevation  of  14,100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea) ;  but  such  endeavours  have 
invariably  been  frustrated,  as  both  cats  and  dogs  have  died 
in  convulsions  at  the  end  of  a  few  days.  The  cats,  after 
being  attacked  by  convulsive  fits,  attempt  to  climb  the  walls, 
but  soon  fall  to  the  ground  exhausted  and  motionless.  I 
frequently  observed  instances  in  Yauli  of  this  chorea-like 
disease ;  and  it  seems  to  arise  from  insufficient  atmospheric 
pressure.”t 

The  hairless  dog  (  Canis  caraihicus,  Leeson)  of  Peru  suffers 
very  much  when  removed  from  the  plains  to  the  Cordilleras. 

The  great  mountain  plateau  which  surrounds  the  volcano 
of  Antisana  is  13,473  feet  above  the  sea’s  level,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  so  inconsiderable  at  this  height, 
that  blood  will  flow  from  the  nostrils  and  mouth  of  the  wild 
bull  when  hunted  with  dogs. 

In  Colombia,  Humboldt  notices  this  fact  in  the  following 

*  Page  358. 

t  Tschudi,  ‘  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  Fauna  Peruana.’ 
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remarks : — In  the  month  of  March,  1802,  we  passed  some 
days  in  the  great  plains  around  the  Volcano  of  Antisana,  a 
height  of  2107  toises,  where  the  wild  cattle,  when  hunted, 
sometimes  vomit  blood.  On  the  16th  of  March,  we  dis¬ 
covered  on  a  declivity  a  path  in  the  snow,  by  which  we 
ascended  to  the  height  of  2773  toises;  the  barometer  fell  to 
14"  7"',  and  owing  to  the  great  rarity  of  the  air  blood  flowed 
from  our  lips,  gums,  and  even  our  eyes ;  we  experienced  very 
severe  prostration,  and  one  of  our  companions  fell  down  in  a 
swoon.  During  our  journey  to  Chimborazo  we  ascended  to 
within  250  toises  from  the  summit  and  achieved  a  height 
of  3131  toises ;  the  mercury  fell  to  13"  IT",  the  thermo¬ 
meter  was  l’°S.  We  felt  the  same  as  on  the*"  summit  of 
Antisana ;  even  two  or  three  days  after  our  return  to  the 
plains,  we  were  indisposed,  and  could  only  attribute  this  as 
a  consequence  of  the  air  in  these  elevated  regions.”* 

Elsewhere  we  find  another  notice  of  this  region.f  On 
the  23rd  of  June,  1802,  Humboldt  undertook  the  ascent  of 
Chimboraz.  After  a  long  stay  on  the  plateau  of  Quito,  he 
rested  for  a  brief  time  on  the  plain  of  Tapia  (2890  metres), 
with  his  companions,  MM.  Bonpland  and  Carlos  Montufar ; 
afterwards  he  passed  a  night  on  Calpi  (3157  metres),  and  on 
the  23rd  commenced  to  climb  the  lower  slopes  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  reaching  as  high  as  3800  metres.  At  4385  metres  he 
encountered  newly  fallen  snow,  and  gained  5574  metres, 
without  himself  or  companions  having  suffered  much  incon¬ 
venience.  When  he  had  attained  5076  metres,  however,  all 
the  Indians  in  his  suite  left  him,  with  the  exception  of  one, 
on  the  pretence  that  they  sufi’ered  much  more  than  he  did. 
Starting  from  the  5574  metres,  Humboldt  says  : — After  we 
had  clambered  upwards  of  an  hour  we  gradually  began  to 
experience  feelings  of  uneasiness.  The  desire  to  vomit  was 
accompanied  by  vertigo,  which  was  much  more  distressing 
than  the  difficulty  in  respiring.  A  half-bred  Indian  of  San- 
Juan,  a  very  robust  individual,  suffered  more  than  we  did. 
Our  gums  and  lips  bled,  and  the  ocular  conjunctiva  in  all, 

without  exception,  was  gorged  with  blood . On 

Antisana,  Don  Carlos  Montufar  hied  much  from  the  gums. 

“All  these  phenomena  are  very  dissimilar,  according  to 
the  age,  the  constitution,  the  fineness  of  the  skin,  and  the 
previous  strain  on  the  muscular  power ;  nevertheless,  there 
is  for  each  individual  a  kind  of  measure  with  regard  to  the 
rarefaction  of  the  air  and  the  altitude.  According  to  my 

*  Humboldt,  ^Ansichten  der  Natur.* 

t  Boudin,  ‘Traite  de  Geographie  et  des  Statistique  Mddicales,’  vol.  i, 
p.  179. 
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observations,  these  phenomena  manifested  themselves  in  the 
white  man  when  the  barometer  stood  between  0“'379  and 
O’"  428.  Our  journey  beyond  the  region  of  perpetual  snow 
lasted  for  three  hours  and  a  half,  during  which,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  we  did  not  require  to  rest 
ourselves.”*  They  reached  an  altitude  of  18,096  feet. 

Darwin,  in  ascending  the  Cordillera,  says : — About  noon 
Ave  began  the  tedious  ascent  of  the  Peuquenes,  and  then  for 
the  first  time  experienced  some  little  difficulty  in  our  respira¬ 
tion.  The  mules  Avould  halt  every  fifty  yards,  and  then  the 
poor  willing  animals  after  a  few  seconds  started  of  their  own 
accord  agam.  The  short  breathing  from  the  rarified  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  cmled  by  the  Chilenos  ^  puna and  they  have  most ' 
ridiculous  notions  concerning  its  origin.  Some  say,  ^  all  the 
waters  here  have  puna;’  others,  that  ^  where  there  is  snow 
there  is  puna and  this  no  doubt  is  true.  It  is  considered  a 
kind  of  a  disease,  and  I  was  shown  the  crosses  over  the 
graves  of  some  who  had  died  ^  punado.’  Excepting,  perhaps, 
in  the  case  of  a  person  suffering  from  some  organic  disease 
of  the  heart  or  chest,  I  should  think  this  would  be  an 
erroneous  conclusion.  A  person  near  death  Avould  probably 
at  this  elevation  experience  a  more  unusual  difficulty  in 
breathing  than  others ;  and  hence  the  effect  might  be  assumed 
as  the  cause.  The  only  sensation  I  felt  was  a  slight  tight¬ 
ness  over  the  head  and  chest ;  a  feeling  which  may  be  ex¬ 
perienced  by  leaving  a  Avarm  room,  and  running  violently 
on  a  frosty  day  ....  certainly  the  exertion  of  walk¬ 
ing  was  extreme,  and  the  respiration  became  deep  and 

laborious . I  am  told  that  at  Potosi  (about  13,000 

feet),  strangers,  do  not  become  quite  accustomed  to  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  for  an  entire  year.  The  inhabitants  all  recommend 
onions  for  the  ^  puna and  as  this  vegetable  has  sometimes 
been  given  in  Europe  for  pectoral  complaints,  it  may  possibly 
be  of  real  service. ”t 

Mr.  Markham  noticed  the  effects  of  elevation  on  health 
during  his  journey  across  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  to 
Puno,  and  between  that  place  and  Arequipa.  Both  man 
and  beast  are  subject  to  a  most  distressing  illness,  caused  by 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air  at  these  great  altitudes,  Avhich  is 
called  soroclii  by  the  Peruvians.  I  had  suffered  from  a  sharp 
attack  of  illness  at  Arequipa,  so  that  I  was  probably  pre¬ 
disposed  to  a  visitation  from  sorocJii,  Avliich  I  certainly 
endured  to  its  fullest  extent.  Before  arriving  at  Apo,  a 

*  ‘  Melanges  de  Geologie  et  de  Physique  Generale.'  Paris,  1854.  Vol. 
i,  p.  150. 

t  Darwin,  ^Voyages  of  Adventure  and  Beagle,’  vol.  iii. 
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violent  pressure  on  the  head,  accompanied  by  acute  pains  and 
aches  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  caused  great  discomfort,  and 
these  symptoms  increased  in  intensity  during  the  night  at  the 
Apo  post-house ;  so  that  at  three  a.m.,  when  we  recommenced 
«  our  journey,  I  was  unable  to  mount  my  mule  without 
assistance.”  “  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cuevillas  there  are 
large  sheep-farms,  one  called  Toroya,  near  the  "Alto  de 
Toledo,’  and  another  called  Tincopalca,  further  on.  The 
sheep,  at  this  enormous  height,  lamb  in  March  and  July, 
and,  of  the  March  lambs,  usually  about  fifty  per  cent,  sur¬ 
vive.  .  .  .  .  The  hills  are  covered  with  tufts  of  coarse 

grass  (stipa  ychu),  of  which  the  llamas  eat  the  upper  blades, 
while  the  sheep  browse  on  the  tender  shoots  underneath.”* * * § 
Jourdanet,t  while  asserting  that  elevation  lessens  the 
respiratory  endosmosis,  says  that  cattle  imported  into  the 
highlands  of  Mexico  suffer  very  much  from  the  change. 
Horses  with  difficulty  run  badly,  are  often  sick,  and  suffer 
severely  from  rheumatism  and  pleurisy. 

Another  writer  remarks :  ""  In  the  Sierra  Fria  the  air  is 
rarified,  and  alw’ays  a  little  damp ;  it  is  dangerous  for  those 
who  are  disposed  to  diseases  of  the  chest ;  inflammatory  and 
bilious  fevers  are  not  rare,  neither  are  obstinate  rheumatisms ; 
in  summer  sun-stroke  is  frequent.”  And  again  he  says  of 
Mexico,  or  Zenochtitlan,  a  plateau  7400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea :  ""  The  plateau  of  the  Cordilleras,  to  which 
belongs  the  valley  of  Zenochtitlan,  is  free  from  the  con¬ 
tagious  diseases  of  the  coast.  The  sun  has  not  at  these 
elevations  the  same  evil  influence  on  the  marshy  ground 
which  surrounds  the  town  that  it  has  in  the  Sierra  Caliente 
(hot  region),  but  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  exhaled  from 
the  lakes,  and  especially  from  Zezcuco,  in  great  abundance, 
tends  to  infect  the  air  and  make  it  unhealthy 

Another  observerg  notices  the  great  contrasts  of  temperature 
in  Peru,  ""  where  one  is  burned  in  the  sun  and  frozen  in  the 
shade,  and  where  the  rarejied  air  causes  very  dangerous  and 
often  fatal  pneumonias. It  is  surprising  that  the  respira- 

*  C.  R.  Markham,  ‘Travels  in  Peru  and  India/  1862,  pp.  89,  91. 
t  J ourdanet,  ‘  Du  Mexique  au  point  de  vue  de  Son  Influence  sur  la  vie 
de  THornme.’  Paris,  1861. 

It  is  with  regard  to  these  observations  that  Dr.  Parkes  remarks  in  his 
work  on  ‘  Hygiene,’ “  The  statements  of  M.  Jourdanet  are  so  adverse  to 
general  opinion,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  subject  will  be  soon  thoroughly 
investigated.”  Our  inquiries  will  amply  testify  to  the  correctness  of  these 
statements,  the  effects  of  the  diminution  of  the  respiratory  endosmosis  and 
other  sequelce  of  an  abnormal  kind  having  for  a  long  time  been  made  public. 

X  Miihlenpford,  ‘Mexico,’  vol.  i,  p.  350;  vol,  ii,  p.  263. 

§  ‘  Mexicanische  Zustande/  vol.  i,  p.  21. 
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tion  should  suffer  when  the  barometer  is  extraordinarily 
high ;  on  one  occasion  this  writer  feared  an  attack  of 
apoplexy  when  it  stood  for  some  hours  at  the  height  of  28,330 
inches. 

Glennie,  in  his  journey  to  Mount  Popocateptl,  began  to 
experience  the  unpleasant  sensations  consequent  upon 
breathing  the  attenuated  air  at  an  elevation  of  16,895  feet ; 
exhaustion,  difficulty  of  breathing,  headache,  etc.,  were  the 
chief  symptoms.* 

Burkhart,  speaking  of  the  high  table-land  of  Mexico,  men¬ 
tions  the  disease  of  hor-ses  and  mules,  which  is  also  present 
in  Peru.  He  says :  ^^The  horses  and  mules  in  Mexico  are 
often  liable  to  a  malady  which  is  but  little  or  altogether 
unknown  in  Europe.  If  they  are  well  fed  and  forced  to  great 
exertion,  or  to  quick  and  continued  movements  during  the 
hot  period  of  the  day,  they  are  readily  seized  with  a  palpita¬ 
tion  of  the  heart  and  accelerated  pulse  and  circulation,  and  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  whole  body  is  thrown  into  strong  con¬ 
vulsions.  Large  bloodlettings  are  the  best  measures  to  adopt 
against  this  disease,  which  is  named  ^  Asoleado.’  Other 
means  are  also  often  employed  which  serve  to  ameliorate  the 
disease,  hut  do  not  entirely  cure  it ;  so  that  it  shows  itself 
again  during  any  great  effort.  If  horses  or  mules  are  bought, 
it  is  necessary  to  gallop  them  for  a  short  time,  to  discover  if 
the  malady  does  not  betray  its  presence  by  a  loud  palpitation 
in  the  region  of  the  chest.  Animals  often  die  when  used  for 
some  time  without  resting.^’f 

Lyell  states,  that  some  English  mine  owners  on  the  Mexican 
plateau,  at  a  height  of  9000  feet,  had  imported  some  English 
hounds  to  hunt  the  hares,  but  they  could  not  run  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  rarefied  atmosphere,  and  lay  down  gasping 
before  they  reached  the  game.  Their  offspring,  however, 
were  not  so  affected,  and  chased  the  hares  as  steadilv  and 
heartily  as  in  England.^ 

Bonelli,  when  crossing  the  Cordilleras,  has  the  following 
notice :  “  The  distress  of  the  poor  beasts  of  burden  soon 
became  very  apparent.  Every  moment  they  were  obliged  to 
stop  for  want  of  breath,  the  great  altitude  we  had  attained 
rendering  this  more  than  ever  necessary.  When  disposed  to 
take  a  little  temporary  repose,  no  power  on  earth  could  have 
made  them  stir  till  they  had  in  some  degree  recruited  their 
strength.  Even  I  myself  occasionally  lingered  behind,  in 
spite  of  a  remonstrance  from  my  guide.  .  .  .  The  caution 

*  Glennie,  ‘Philosophical  Magazine,*  1828,  p.  449. 

f  Burkhart,  ‘  Beisen  in  Mexico,*  vol,  i,  p.  63. 

%  Elliotson,  ‘  Physiology.* 
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he  gave  me  was  shown  to  be  not  without  reason,  for  on 
gaining  the  summit  I  immediately  became  sensible  of  a  very 
heavy  oppression  on  the  respiratory  organs,  and  I  experienced 
such  a  racking  headache,  that  I  speedily  lost  all  conscious¬ 
ness.”  When  at  the  city  of  La  Paz,  he  continues :  One 
might  naturally  imagine,  from  the  geographical  bearings  of 
this  country,  that  excessive  heat  would  prevail  in  many  parts 
of  it ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  land  is  so  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  sea — in  many  instances  so  much  as  11,000, 
12,000,  or  even  13,000  feet — that  the  air  is  exceedingly 
rarified,  and  the  disease  called  the  soroche,  which  consists  in 
a  diihculty  of  respiration  when  undertaking  the  least  exertion, 
is  extremely  common,  and  much  experienced  by  strangers, 
when  exposed  to  the  fatigue  of  ascending  or  descending  the 
hilly  streets  of  the  capital.”* 

Bouguer,t  in  journeying  to  Quito,  remarked  similar  phe¬ 
nomena  :  ‘‘We  were  much  incommoded  by  the  rarefaction  of 
the  air.  Those  amongst  us  who  had  feeble  chests  expe¬ 
rienced  still  more  the  change,  and  they  sometimes  bled  a 
little  at  the  nose.  This  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  dimi¬ 
nished  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  which  no  longer  retained 
the  blood  in  its  vessels.  I  did  not  myself  observe  that  this 
difficulty  became  greater  as  we  ascended ;  perhaps  because  I 
was  already  accustomed  to  the  country,  or  because  the  cold 
prevented  the  expansion  of  the  air.  Several  of  our  number 
fainted  in  ascending,  and  often  vomited ;  but  these  accidents 
were  due  more  to  fatigue  than  to  difficulty  in  breathing. 
This  is  put  beyond  doubt  by  the  fact  that  those  who  rode  on 
horseback  were  not  subjected  to  these  inconveniences,  or  after 
they  had  attained  the  summit.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  rarity 
of  the  air  augments  the  fatigue,  for  the  respiration  becomes 
very  difficult  when  any  effort  is  made,  and  the  slightest 
movement  puts  one  out  of  breath.  This  does  not  occur 
when  one  is  inactive.”  When  on  the  summit  of  Pichinga, 
he  reports  that  the  cold  was  so  great  that  some  of  his  com¬ 
panions  showed  symptoms  of  scurvy,  and  the  Indians  who 
were  with  him  had  severe  abdominal  pains.  In  crossing  the 
Guanacas,  he  also  informs  us  that  this  route  has  great 
terrors,  and  that  the  mules  run  more  risk  than  the  men,  in 
consequence  not  only  of  the  cold,  but  the  fatigue  and  lassi¬ 
tude  which  overtakes  them.  All  along  the  pass,  for  a  distance 
of  two  leagues,  the  ground  was  covered  with  the  bones  of 
mules  which  had  expired  there,  and  so  thick  did  they  lie  that 
every  footstep  was  on  them. 

*  Bonelli,  ‘Travels  iu  Bolivia.’  London,  1854,  pp.  167,  210. 

f  Bouguer,  ‘Memoires  de  I’Academie/  1774. 
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Ulloa,*  a  great  authority  on  South  America^  although  not 
a  very  recent  one,  in  speaking  of  Upper  Peru,  says The 
sun  is  generally  called  in  these  regions,  Avhere  it  exercises  its 
effects  most  severely  in  the  summer  months,  the  Sun  of  Puna. 
Those  who  know  these  countries  are  aware  that  it  is  very 
intense,  for  when  it  acts  freely  it  burns  to  an  almost  insup¬ 
portable  degree,  and  gives  rise  to  headaches,  and  other- 
accidents.  We  have  many  times  observed  that  at  mid-day, 
in  an  enclosed  space  the  sun  was  so  hot  that  at  two  paces 
in  the  shade,  the  cold  appeared  to  be  extreme.  This  is  caused 
by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air,  which  cannot  retain  the  light, 
and  there  is  no  reflected  heat ;  the  earth  does  not  become 
heated,  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  sets  it  freezes,  because  the 
atmosphere  does  not  possess  those  heating  properties  it  has 
in  countries  where  it  is  more  dense.”  When  speaking  of  the 
descent  from  the  mountains,  or  pumas,”  into  the  low  valleys 
or  Quebradas  ”  he  makes  the  following  relation : — When 
we  descend  from  Guancavelica  to  the  quebrada  of  Iscuchaca, 
we  are  half  way,  and  can  easily  perceive  the  expansive  move¬ 
ments  of  the  organism  ;  though  all  parts  of  the  body  cannot 
expand  with  the  same  facility.  There  happens  a  kind  of 
suffocation,  which  is  recognised  by  a  buzzing  in  the  ears, 
sighing,  a  tingling  and  itching  sensation  in  the  extremities, 
and  other  similar  symptoms.  These  changes  occur  within  a 
space  of  eight  leagues,  for  in  as  many  hours  we  were  able  to 
proceed  all  right.”  He  explains  these  phenomena  by  the 
expansion  produced  by  the  heat,  but  it  may  have  been  due  to 
augmented  atmospherical  pressure.  When  in  the  Punas  or 
mountains  of  Peru,  he  notes,  The  effects  of  the  cold  and  the 
rarity  of  the  air  are  so  marked  as  to  be  perceived  at  once  on 
the  living  bodies  as  well  as  on  metals.  The  atmosphere  is 
dry  and  subtle,  and  causes  such  desiccation  that  the  epidermis 
on  tender  parts,  particularly  on  the  lips,  cracks,  and  they 
become  painful  and  bleed ;  the  hands  become  rough  and 
scaly,  and  assume  a  dark  colour,  which  cannot  be  removed 
by  washing.  The  Indians  term  this  accident  ^  chunno,’  a 
Avord  signifying  to  be  made  crisp  or  hardened  by  the  cold. 
Similar  efiects  can  be  observed  in  metals.  Thus  bells  become 
cracked,  and  split  rapidly  in  spite  of  every  attempt  to  prevent 
them  by  making  them  thicker  and  stronger ;  an  accident 
which  does  not  occur  in  countries  where  it  freezes  much  more 
than  ill  ours,  and  is  a  proof  that  besides  the  cold  there  is  also 
the  subtlety  of  the  air  at  work.  The  climate  of  the  Punas  is 
strongly  anti-putrescent.  Fish  caught  in  the  sea,  if  they 

•  Ulloa,  ‘Relacion  Historica  del  Viage  a  la  An  erica  Meridional.’ 
Madrid,  1718,  vol.  i. 
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arrive  some  hours  afterwards  in  the  Punas,  may  be  trans¬ 
ported  fifty  and  sixty  leagues,  and  kept  as  long  as  'may  be 
wished,  without  decomposing.  It  rains  much  in  this  country 
during  the  winter,  but  notwithstanding  this  the  air  is  always 
dry ;  the  water  courses  down  the  walls  and  along  the  floors 
of  the  houses,  but  it  does  no  harm  to  the  health.  If  we 
ascend  from  the  low  regions  to  these  heights,  there  is  felt 
over  the  whole  body  an  uneasy  sensation,  which  is  yet  more 
disagreeable  than  cold ;  for  none  of  the  means  we  employ 
against  cold  will  avail  here — neither  the  heat  of  a  fire,  nor 
the  softest  and  warmest  bed.  This  uneasiness  lasts  for  some 
days,  and  is  more  inconvenient  during  the  night  than  the 
day ;  in  spite  of  all  the  external  means  we  may  resort  to 
heat  ourselves,  we  feel  cold  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  as  if 
in  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent  fever.  This  unpleasant 
sensation  continues  from  twenty  to  thirty  days ;  when  it 
diminishes  we  are  habituated  to  the  climate.  If  the  organism 
is  once  accustomed  to  the  climate,  the  cold  is  no  more  felt 
than  in  those  countries  where  the  temperature  of  summer  and 
winter  difiers  by  many  degrees.  Those  people  who  are  not 
acclimatised  suffer  also  from  a  very  severe  and  very  disagree¬ 
able  disease  called  the  Mareo  de  la  Puna,  which  rarely 
spares  a  new  arrival,  and  is  as  annoying  and  afflicting  as 
sea-sickness.  The  head  is  seized  with  giddiness,  heat,  and 
great  pain ;  sickness  and  feebleness  are  followed  by  bilious 
vomiting ;  there  is  prostration  of  vital  power,  and  loss  of 
strength,  and  fever  is  developed.  There  are  sometimes 
people  who  are  so  overpowered  and  feeble  that  their  life 
appears  to  be  in  danger  to  those  who  do  not  understand  the 
Mareo.  The  disease  continues  for  two  or  three  days  ;  after 
this  there  is  perfect  recovery.  Every  one  is  not  quite  affected 
to  this  degree,  though  it  is  rare,  indeed,  that  any  escape.  In 
the  district  of  Quito,  which  is  no  less  elevated  than  the  other 
parts  of  Peru,  this  malady  is  not  seen ;  for  it  differs  from  the 
disease  which  is  there  named  Enparamarse ;  at  any  rate  we 
have  not  witnessed  it.  It  has  been  remarked  that  those 
persons  who  are  very  liable  to  sea-sickness  are  also  as  liable 
to  this  disease  of  the  Punas,  and  vice  versa.  Another  accident 
is  noticed  amongst  animals  in  these  regions.  If  they  ascend 
from  the  plains  to  the  Punas,  their  respiration  becomes  very 
difficult ;  they  halt  often  to  breathe,  and  they  frequently  fall 
down  and  die  on  the  spot.  The  inhabitants  name  this 
mishap  Pasar  la  vela  (to  pass  a  metallic  lode),  because  they 
suppose  that  there  is  at  such  a  place  a  vein  of  some  kind  of 
metal,  and  that  the  earth  there  exhales  particles  of  antimony, 
sulphur,  arsenic,  &c.  .  .  .  But  it  is  rather  the  subtle  air 
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which  is  the  cause,  for  men  who  have  not  been  some  time  in 
the  country  experience  like  phenomena  to  those  mentioned  as 
appearing- in  animals.  In  walking,  for  instance,  they  feel 
prostrated,  and  have  a  sense  of  constriction  and  sutfocation 
which  is  very  painful,  and  forces  them  to  stop  and  rest. 
This  accident  even  happens  to  them  in  the  plain,  and  can  he 
assigned  to  no  other  cause  than  the  subtle  air.”  As  diseases 
of  the  chest  are  very  prevalent,  so  is  spitting  of  blood,  which 
is  observed  in  the  coldest  regions,  very  common  at  Guanca- 
velica;  hut  there  are  no  hectic  maladies;  on  the  contrary, 
these  are  met  with  in  the  low-lying  districts  where  spitting 
of  blood  is  rare.”  When,  in  his  scientific  explorations,  he 
was  obliged  to  ascend  the  mountain  Pichincha,  he  relates : — 
The  ascent  from  this  stupendous  rock,  from  the  base,  or  the 
place  where  the  mules  could  come,  to  our  habitation,  was  so 
craggy  as  only  to  he  climbed  on  foot,  and  to  perform  it  cost 
us  four  hours’  continual  labour  and  pain,  from  the  violent 
efforts  of  the  body  and  the  subtlety  of  the  air ;  the  latter 
being  such  as  to  render  respiration  difficult.  It  was  my  mis¬ 
fortune,  when  I  climbed  about  half  way  up,  to  he  so  overcome 
that  I  fell  down,  and  remained  a  long  time  without  sense  or 
motion,  and,  as  I  was  told,  with  every  appearance  of  death 
in  my  face.” 

In  speaking  of  the  gamalote  ”  of  Baba,  South  America, 
he  says,  When  the  gamalote  is  at  its  full  growth,  the  height 
of  water,  during  the  floods,  by  rising  above  its  top,  presses  it 
down,  and  rots  it,  so  that  when  the  waters  ebb  away,  the 
earth  seems  covered  with  it ;  but  at  the  first  impression  of 
the  sun  it  shoots  again,  and,  in  a  few  days,  abounds  in  the 
same  plenty  as  before.  One  thing  remarhaUe  in  it  is,  that., 
though  it  proves  so  nourishing  to  the  cattle  of  this  district,  it 
is  very  noxious  to  those  from  the  Cordillera,  as  has  been  often 
experienced.^^ 

Acosta,*  three  centuries  ago,  made  similar  observations  to 
those  of  Ulloa,  with  regard  to  the  highlands  of  Peru,  hut 
particularly  to  the  high  mountain  Pariacaca,  whose  ascent  re¬ 
quired  much  preparation.  This  venerable  authority  suffered 
serious  inconvenience,  though  on  horseback.  Sensations  of 
oppression  and  weakness  seized  him,  accompanied  by  vomit¬ 
ing,  at  first  of  phlegm,  then  blood,  increasing  with  great 
violence ;  with  other  symptoms  of  a  like  character,  due  to  the 
sudden  transition  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  lowlands  to  the 
diminished  eether  of  the  lofty  summit.  He  also  mentions 
that  not  only  men,  but  animals  suffered  from  this  subtle  and 
penetrating  air  entering  their  bodies. 

{To  he  continued.) 

*  ‘Eistoria  Natural  y  Moral  de  las  Indias/  etc,  Seville,  1690. 
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ECZEMA  EPIZOOTIC  A. 

We  learn  from  various  parts  of  the  country  that  the  mouth 
and  foot  disease  of  cattle — eczema  epizootica — is  again  be¬ 
coming  rife,  and  assuming  a  more  severe  form  than  it  has 
usually  done  of  late  years.  The  disease  is  evidently  very 
widely  spread  at  this  time.  Numbers  of  Irish  store  cattle  have 
been  found  to  be  affected  either  on  their  arrival  here  or  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards ;  and  during  the  last  few  weeks,  also,  many 
imported  cattle  both  from  northern,  central,  and  southern 
Europe  have  been  brought  in  suffering  from  the  disease.  There 
is  something  remarkable  in  these  periodic  outbreaks  of  this 
and  other  infectious  diseases,  which  calls  for  investigation  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  our  profession.  It  behoves  every 
one  of  us  to  examine  each  outbreak  separately,  more  espe¬ 
cially  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  it  depended 
on  the  introduction  of  infected  animals,  or  on  the  morbific 
matter  of  the  disease  having  been  brought  into  the  place 
by  other  means.  Diseases  which  assume  an  epizootic  type 
are  commonly  regarded  as  being  directly  induced  by  some 
peculiar  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  to  be  so,  the  special  germs  of  the  affection  must 
be  commingled  with  the  air.  Certain  states  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  may  favour  the  production  of  disease  by  inducing  a  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  the  attack,  and  it  is  to  them  as  a  secondary, 
rather  than  a  primary,  cause  to  which  heed  should  be  given. 
An  accumulation  of  facts  is  of  the  first  importance  in  all 
inquiries  of  this  kind,  and  we  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  by 
being  kept  informed  of  these  outbreaks  by  our  several  readers. 
The  interest  now  attaching  to  cattle  epizootics  and  also 
enzootics  may  be  said  to  be  greater  than  ever,  which  is  an  addi¬ 
tional  reason  why  we  hope  to  hear  of  these  occurrences  as  they 
are  observed  from  time  to  time  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 


ANEMIA  IN  SHEEP  FROM  ENTOZOA. 

We  have  now  under  our  care  a  large  number  of  ewes, 
some  of  which  are  located  in  counties  far  distant  from  each 
other,  and  on  soils  which  greatly  differ  in  their  physical  con¬ 
ditions,  that  present  appearances  so  allied  to  rot,  as  to  have 
induced  a  belief  in  some  of  the  instances  that  the  animals 
were  the  subjects  of  this  destructive  malady.  These  cases  are 
not  new  to  us,  and  our  readers  will  remember  that  from  time 
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to  time  we  have  called  attention  to  the  great  increase  of 
entozoic  diseases,  more  particularly. among  sheep  and  cattle. 
The  habitat  of  the  entozoa  in  question  is  the  abomasum, 
where,  in  many  instances,  thousands  of  the  worms  are  to  be 
found  attached  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 
They  are  enabled  to  retain  their  hold  by  being  furnished 
with  four  minute  barbs  just  behind  their  head,  whose  points 
are  directed  backwards,  hence  the  name  Filaria  hamata. 
The  worms  ansemiate  the  animal  by  drawing  their  nutriment 
direct  from  the  plasma  of  the  blood.  Salt  is  found  to  be  one 
of  the  best  agents  for  their  destruction,  and.  the  drenching 
of  the  sheep  with  a  few  doses  of  a  solution  of  salt  will  often 
eifect  a  cure.  In  most  instances,  however,  this  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  tonics  into  which  the  compounds  of  iron  largely 
enter.  In  all  cases  a  corn  or  cake  diet  is  indispensable. 


Facts  and  Observations. 

Preservation  of  Meat  by  means  of  Ether. — 
M.  Martin  has  made  some  experiments  upon  the  preservation 
of  meat  by  means  of  ether.  He  placed  in  six  tin  boxes 
uncooked  beef,  surrounded  by  little  tufts  of  cotton  wool 
soaked  in  sulphuric  ether;  the  boxes  were  then  soldered 
tight,  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Every  three 
months  a  box  was  opened.  Each  piece  of  meat  weighed  a 
kilogramme.  At  the  end  of  three  months  there  was  no 
alteration  either  in  weight  or  form.  The  meat  thus  preserved 
does  not  undergo  the  putrid  fermentation;  it  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  ether,  and  the  odour  remains  after  nume¬ 
rous  washings  with  cold  water.  When  cooked  the  meat 
possesses  a  peculiar  savour,  probably  due,  M.  Martin  says, 
to  the  formation  of  a  new  ether:  the  fibre  is  disintegrated. 
The  process  is  not  applicable  to  the  preservation  of  food,  but 
other  animal  matters  might  perhaps  be  advantageously 
treated  by  it. 

Absorption  of  Arsenic,  Tungstic,  and  Arsenious 
Acids  from  Solution  by  Charcoal. — Mr.  W.  Skey 
says :  In  a  former  number  of  the  Chemical  News,  I  stated 

that  charcoal  absorbed  nitric  acid  from  sulphuric  acid;  1 
have  since  found  that  it  also  absorbs  the  substances  here 
specified  under  the  following  circumstances.  If  a  few  drops 
of  a  solution  of  salt  of  arsenic,  or  arsenious  acid,  is  put  into 
a  few  ounces  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixed  solution 
agitated  at  intervals  with  recently  ignited  charcoal  for  an  hour 
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or  two,  the  clear  liquid  obtained  by  filtration  does  not  mani¬ 
fest  any  reaction  of  arsenic  when  tested  by  Marshes  process. 
Lignite  has  not  the  same  effect  as  charcoal,  though  ab¬ 
sorbent  of  weak  acids  and  bases  generally,  as  I  have  before 
shown.  Tungstic  acid  also  from  acid  solutions  is  removed 
by  charcoal  applied  in  like  manner,  and  is  given  up  to  a 
solution  of  caustic  alkali. 

Therapeutic  Uses  of  Phosphorus. — In  the  hands  of 
M.  Delpech,  says  M.  Reveillout,  phosphorus  has  given 
excellent  results  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis.  Three 
patients,  for  example,  recently  in  the  wards  of  Lante  at  one 
time,  and  presenting  three  types  of  paralysis,  have  been 
greatly  benefited.  One  patient  had  been  poisoned  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  sulphide  of  carbon ;  another  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  paralysis  a  frigore,  of  the  ascending  form ;  a  third  had 
an  apoplectic  attack.  In  all,  the  effects  of  phosphorus  were 
similar.  Erections  reappeared  first;  it  is  now  perfectly 
demonstrated,  indeed,  that  phosphorus  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  aphrodisiacs.  Subsequently,  the  locomotor  and 
sensitive  functions  were  restored  without  any  accident 
occurring  which  could  be  attributed  to  the  ingestion  of  the 
medicine.  M.  Delpech  employs,  reports  the  British  Medical 
Journal,  very  small  doses — one  to  two  milligrammes  (3-lOOths 
to  6-lOOths  of  a  grain)  of  phosphorus  daily;  in  one  patient 
only  he  raised  the  dose  to  six  milligrammes.  The  phosphorus 
is  dissolved  in  oil,  and  this  phosphorised  oil  is  emulsified  at 
the  moment  of  administration  in  a  solution  of  mucilage. 
Hireaud,  Franck,  and  others,  had  already  cured  paralysis 
by  the  use  of  phosphorised  oil.  M.  Delpech  in  Paris,  and  Dr. 
Radcliffe  in  this  country,  have  brought  it  anew  into  notice. 

Extraction  of  Oils  by  Bisulphide  Carbon. — At 
Moabit,  near  Berlin,  the  extraction  of  oils  from  seeds  is  now 
carried  on  upon  a  large  scale.  Hitherto  colza  and  linseed 
have  been  chieffy  operated  upon.  In  the  manufactory  of 
M.  Heyl,  2570  kilog.  of  oil  sufficiently  good  for  lubricating 
machinery  are  obtained  daily.  The  seeds  are  first  crushed, 
then  dried  by  heat,  and  the  residue  is  given  to  cattle,  which 
has  been  by  analysis  found  to  contain  less  unexpressed  oil 
than  when  ordinary  pressure  has  been  resorted  to. 

Scottish  Metropolitan  Veterinary  Medical  So¬ 
ciety. — The  first  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Edinburgh  College  on  the  13th  ult.,  when  an  address  was 
read  by  the  President,  Mr.  Robertson,  V.S.,  Kelso.  The 
office  bearers  of  this  newly  formed  society  are  Mr.  Robertson, 
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Kelso,  President;  Mr.  Borthwick,  Kirkleston;  Mr.  Waugh, 
Stirling,  and  Mr.  Aitkin,  Dalkeith,  Vice-Presidents-;  Mr. 
Braid,  Edinburgh,  Treasurer;  and  Mr. Tod,  Leith,  Secretary. 

Metropolitan  Horse  Show. — This  show,  which  will 
be  open  to  the  public  on  June  1st  and  three  following  days, 
promises  to  be  superior  to  any  which  have  preceded  it.  The 
entries  are  large,  and  they  represent  some  of  the  best  blood 
in  the  kingdom.  In  addition  to  the  sum  of  MioQo  given  in 
prizes  to  hunters  in  four  classes,  the  directors  have  offered 
a  gold  medal  worth  guineas  for  the  best  hunter  in  the 
show.  The  judging  of  the  animals  will  commence  on 
Saturday,  May  30th. 

The  Foreign  Cattle  Market  Bill. — The  committee 
having  heard  a  variety  of  evidence  for  and  against  Dagenham 
Dock  as  a  site  for  the  new  market,  has  decided  that  “  The 
site  of  the  market-place  and  yards  shall  be  such  lands 
situate  within  the  metropolis,  or  on  or  near  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  not  further  east  than  Barking  Creek. A  number 
of  other  clauses  have  been  amended  and  passed ;  while  on 
clause  12,  the  Corporation  having  proposed  an  amendment, 
which  was  negatived,  Mr.  Hope  Scott  stated  that  after  the 
decision  come  to  by  the  committee  the  corporation  withdrew 
from  any  further  participation  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  upon  the  bill,  which  has  still  been  terribly  knocked 
about  by  Mr.  Vernon  Harcourt  as  counsel  for  the  trade,  and 
Mr.  Milner  Gibson  as  the  great  opponent  of  the  proposal. 

Prizes  for  Shoeing  Horses. — The  following  has  been 
submitted  by  Sir  George  Jenkinson  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England : 
"  That  the  council  will  at  any  future  show  after  the  present 
year  offer  a  few  prizes  for  village  farriers  or  blacksmiths  to 
compete  for,  in  making,  fitting,  and  nailing  on  shoes  on 
horses,  both  for  hunters  and  for  those  used  for  agricultural 
purposes,  certain  conditions  to  be  specified  and  an  inspection 
to  be  made  of  the  work  done  by  a  properly  qualified  veterinary 
surgeon,  by  whom  the  principles  to  be  followed  and  the 
faults  to  be  avoided  shall  be  pointed  out  to  the  various  com¬ 
petitors,  and  the  prizes  for  this  class  shall  be  awarded  by  a 
committee  of  say  three  gentlemen  specially  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  assisted  perhaps  by  the  veterinary  gentleman 
above  mentioned.  This  has  been  tried  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  with  very  good  benefit,  which  fact  will  I  am  sure  be 
corroborated  by  Col,  Kingscote,  C.B.,  M.P.,  a  member  of 
the  council. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cioebo. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OE  THE  MEMBERS  OE  THE 
VETERINARY  PROEESSION. 

Another  general  gathering  of  veterinary  surgeons  has 
been  held,  and,  according  to  annual  custom,  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  Council  during  the  past  year  has  been 
submitted  and  criticised.  As  the  members  who  represented 
the  body  corporate  dealt  gently  with  the  recorded  acts  of 
the  governing  body,  we  are  not  disposed  to  ignore  their  ex¬ 
ample  of  moderation.  It  may  be  reasonably  asked,  how¬ 
ever,  what  has  been  done  since  the  meeting  of  1867  by  the 
Council  to  vindicate  their  position  as  the  representatives  of  the 
profession.  In  the  last  annual  report  we  find  it  stated  that 
the  Veterinary  Bill,  which  was  intended  to  give  utility  and 
force  to  the  provisions  of  the  charter  by  rendering  it  penal 
for  a  non-qualified  man  to  assume  the  title  of  veterinary 
surgeon,  was]  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Scotch  school,  which  was  contending  then,  as  now, 
for  a  separate  charter  of  incorporation.  The  burden  of 
the  present  report  is  still  the  Scotch  charter,  and  under 
the  shadow  which  the  proposed  charter  seems  to  cast  over 
the  affairs  of  the  veterinary  profession,  all  other  important 
considerations  are  obscured ;  even  a  question  relating  to  the 
local  habitation  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
a  matter  which  just  now  demands  some  attention,  was  de¬ 
ferred  to  another  year,^’  that  it  may  be  seen  whether  or  no 
a  Scotch  charter  will  be  granted.  Mr.  Ernes,  in  his  re¬ 
marks  upon  this  point,  suggested  that  in  such  event  the 
Scotch  schools,  by  lowering  the  fees  demanded  of  intending 
graduates,  and  maintaining  the  short  period  of  study  would 
effectually  prevent  the  progress  of  the  London  College,  and 
it  would  be  perhaps  necessary  to  go  without  a  habitation-at  all. 
Mr.  Lawson  did  not  realise  Mr.  Erne’s  objection ;  he  could 
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not  see  how  the  advance  of  the  London  Veterinary  College 
could  be  impeded  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Scotch  Veteri¬ 
nary  College.  Admitting,,  as  we  readily  do,  the  desirability 
of  independent  action,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  pupils  who 
naturally,  if  left  to  themselves,  seek  to  avoid  the  payment 
of  high  fees,  the  endurance  of  a  long  course  of  study,  and 
the  ordeal  of  a  searching  examination,  will  if  they  can,  at 
another  legally  recognised  institution,  obtain  their  diplomas 
on  easier  terms.  For  this  reason  we  should  deprecate  a 
want  of  uniformity  of  action  among  the  schools  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  educational  system,  irrespective  of  political 
complications.  So  far,  however,  from  our  having  at  this 
time  \o  deplore  and  protest  against  the  retrograde  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Scotch  schools,  we  are  bound  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College  has  established 
a  summer  session,  during  which  lectures  will  be  delivered 
and  practical  instruction  given  on  the  subjects  of  pathologi¬ 
cal  anatomy,  botany,  and  materia  medica,  in  addition  to 
lectures  on  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery.' 

If  this  means  shortening  the  period  of  study  and  curtailing 
the  curriculum,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the  principle  gene¬ 
rally  adopted.  Our  opposition  to  the  proposed  charter  is  based, 
and  has  been  from  the  first,  upon  a  firm  conviction  of  its 
non-necessity  and  essentially  mischievous  tendency ;  but  we 
are,  as  we  have  always  been,  decided  advocates  for  an  improved 
system  of  veterinary  education.  We  have  not  hesitated  to 
protest  against  ancient  errors,  and  shall  not  refrain  from 
applauding  innovations  which  are  of  a  progressive  character, 
whenever  and  by  whomsoever  they  may  be  originated. 

The  small  space  in  the  discussion  allotted  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  means  of  improving  the  scientific  status  of  the 
veterinary  profession  was  exclusively  occupied  by  a  passing 
notice  of  Mr.  Hunting's  suggestion  of  a  preliminary  ex¬ 
amination  to  be  instituted  by  the  corporate  body,  so  that 
the  professors  at  the  colleges  shall  not  be  placed  in  the 
invidious  position  of  having  to  decide  whether  or  no  they 
will  admit  a  candidate  for  pupilship.  There  seems  to  be  an 
impression  abroad  that  such  an  examination  is  not  within  the 
province  of  the  corporate  body,  and  that  the  powers  conferred 
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by  the  charter  are  not  of  a  character  to  permit  such  a  proceed¬ 
ing  to  be  legally  adopted.  Taking  a  common-sense  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  clauses  of  the  charter,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
Council  have  absolute  and  unlimited  power  in  respect  to  the 
institution  of  examinations,  and  that  there  is  really  no  sub¬ 
stantial  difficulty,  if  the  colleges  are  not  opposed  to  the 
step,  in  the  way  of  a  matriculation  examination  being  esta¬ 
blished  by  order  of  the  Council,  and  conducted  by  ex¬ 
aminers  appointed  by  them.  In  any  case  examinations,  at 
some  time  or  other,  can  be  made  the  test  of  the  pupils^ 
efficiency ;  and  therefore,  as  we  have  over  and  over 
again  contended,  upon  the  Council,  elected  as  it  is  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  profession,  devolves  the  responsibility  of 
guarding  the  several  political  and  educational  interests  of 
the  Corporation  ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  lukewarmness  to 
which  the  President  alluded  there  would  every  year  be  a 
crowded  meeting  of  members,  anxious  and  determined  to 
know  how  the  trust  which  had  been  committed  to  their 
representatives  had  been  fulfilled.  An  effort  in  the  right 
direction  was  made  a  few  months  back,  when  Professor 
Gamgee  gave  notice  of  motion  for  altering  certain  bye-laws 
relating  to  the  examinations.  The  notice  lies  on  the  table, 
and  may  possibly  lie  there  until  another  annual  meeting  shall 
finds  us  pretty  much  in  our  present  position. 

Mr.  Broughton  said,  “  the  members  of  the  profession  are 
very  slow  to  move;  but  he  dared  to  say  that  they  could  be 
got  along  with  a  little  trouble  and  the  members  applauded 
the  sentiment,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  idea  of  being  trou¬ 
blesome  to  get  along.  There  is,  however,  a  serious  element 
in  this  good-humoured  apathy,  and  that  is  the  want  of  a 
motive  power  sufficiently  strong  to  dislodge  us  from  our 
calmly  contented  position;  and  at  this  moment  we  do  not 
see  how  the  want  is  to  be  supplied. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OE  YETERINAEY  SUEGEONS. 

In  our  last  number  we  drew  attention  to  the  scheme  of  the 
^‘Training  College^^  for  the  education  of  veterinary  pupils 
in  particular^,  which  we  stated  had  our  full  concurrence. 
This  subject  is  so  important,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
extract  from  the  Medical  Times  the  following  pertinent 
remarks,  which  we  doubt  not  will  commend  themselves  to 
our  readers.  The  writer  of  the  article  says  that  We  learn 
with  great  pleasure  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  sound,  though  simple,  general  education  for  young 
men  intended  for  the  veterinary  profession.  We  have 
before  us  a  prospectus  of  a  ^Training  College  for  intending 
Students  of  Veterinary  Medicine  and  Agriculture,^  which 
offers  a  hope  of  a  very  sensible  and  valuable  institution.  The 
list  of  patrons  includes  the  names  of  the  present  and  past 
presidents  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  and 
the  whole  staff  of  examiners,  including  the  well-known  names 
of  Professors  Sharpey,  Miller,  and  Taylor.  The  professors  in 
the  Royal  Veterinary  College  and  the  principal  veterinary 
surgeon  to  the  army  have  likewise  contributed  their  names, 
and  the  example  has  been  followed  by  several  of  the  leaders 
of  agricultural  science  in  England,  such  as  Brandreth  Gibbs, 
Esq.,  Dr.  Gilbert,  J.  B.  Lawes,  Esq.,  and  Professor  Voelcker. 
The  scheme  is  also  deservedly  supported  by  many  who  have 
only  a  general  interest  in  its  success,  and  we  are  glad  to 
observe  the  names  of  Professors  Anderson,  Franldand,  and 
Rolleston,  and  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  among  the  list  of 
patrons.  The  principal  of  the  new  College  is  to  be  Professor 
Tuson,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  to  whose  exertions 
the  enterprise  is,  we  believe,  mainly  due.  The  proposed 
course  of  study  is,  of  course,  very  simple,  comprising  English, 
arithmetic,  zoology,  botany,  physics,  and  chemistry ;  and  for 
the  more  advanced  pupils,  Latin,  French,  geometry,  and 
algebra.  Students  of  average  intelligence  might,  it  is 
believed,  pass  through  such  a  course  in  a  twelvemonth.  The 
very  simplicity  of  the  education  suggested  illustrates  the 
extreme  need  of  it  which  exists.  Enlightened  veterinarians 
are  constantly  striving  to  raise  the  social  position  of  the 
members  of  their  profession ;  and  in  doing  so  they  receive 
the  cordial  sympathy  of  all  unprejudiced  medical  men.  But 
what  chance  of  success  can  they  have  as  long  as  the  standard 
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of  education  remains  as  low  as  it  is  now?  It  is  not  any 
mere  class  prejudice,  as  a  general  rule,  which  prevents  the 
medical  man  in  a  country  town  from  associating  with  the 
local  ^vet/  He  would  often  be  only  too  glad  to^make  a  new 
friend  in  any  social  position,  provided  he  could  find  one  of 
kindred  tastes  and  culture  to  his  own.  Make  your  veteri¬ 
narian  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  science,  and  he  will  soon 
have  no  cause  to  complain  of  want  of  social  position.  We 
can  easily  understand  the  cordiality  with  which  the  new 
scheme  must  be  received  by  the  professors  and  examiners  of 
the  London  College.  The  success  of  teaching  depends  so 
much  on  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  student  that  every 
wise  teacher  will  be  sure  to  rejoice  at  anything  which  pro¬ 
mises  to  give  him  a  more  cultivated  and  better  prepared  class; 
and  however  slight  the  education  which  the  new^  College 
imparts,  it  cannot  fail  to  turn  out  students  who  have  mastered 
enough  of  the  elements  of  knowledge  to  make  their  subse¬ 
quent  course  of  study  rapid  and  profitable.^^ — Medical  Times 
and  Gazette^  May  2,  1868. 
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{A  Lecture  delivered  to  the  Loyal  College  of  Surgeons,  January  VI,  1868.) 

By  John  Hughes  Bennett,  M.D.,  E.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes 
of  Medicine  and  Senior  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c. 

(Continued from  p.  311.) 

M.  Pasteur  thinks  that  these  drawings  indicate  the  number 
of  organised  corpuscles  that  maybe  arrested  in  a  small  mass  of 
cotton  through  which  1500  litres  of  air,  in  one  of  the  less- 
frequented  streets  of  Paris,  have  passed  in  twenty-four  hours, 
about  three  or  four  yards  from  the  ground.  These  he  estimates 
at  several  millions  in  a  litre  (p.  29). 

Now,  it  must  be  remembered  that  M.  Pasteur  is  a  chemist, 
and  it  will  be  admitted  by  every  histologist  that  no  method 
could  be  more  unsatisfactory  for  determining  either  the  nature 
or  the  number  of  the  corpuscles  than  the  one  he  adopted. 
The  solution  of  the  cotton  in  ether,  the  frequent  soakings  in 
water,  the  desiccation,  and  then  the  addition  of  a  solution  of 
potash,  must  completely  alter  the  character  of  any  living 
corpuscles  in  the  atmosphere.  Then  the  forms  he  assumes  to 
be  organic,  are  not  necessarily  so.  They  are  exceedingly  fre¬ 
quent  among  mineral  substances,  and  siliceous  rounded  forms 
are  common,  w^hich  of  course  resist  sulphuric  acid. 
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Numerous  investigations  have  been  made,  both  before  and 
since  M.  Pasteur  wrote,  to  determine  the  nature  of  dust 
floating  in  the  atmosphere — of  that  dust,  for  example,  which 
a  ray  of  sunlight  reveals  to  us,  when  admitted  into  a  chamber. 
It  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  different  kinds  of  starch  cor¬ 
puscles  ;  the  debris  of  clothing,  especially  filaments  of  cotton, 
silk,  and  wool ;  the  results  of  different  kinds  of  combustion, 
whether  of  coal  or  of  wood ;  various  mineral  bodies,  globular 
or  ovoid,  amorphous  or  crystalline ;  and  minute  fragments  of 
insects  and  vegetables ;  very  rarely  small  seeds  and  microscopic 
animalcules. 

These  constituents  vary  to  such  an  extent  in  different 
localities,  as  to  enable  the  observer,  in  some  cases,  to  deter¬ 
mine  whence  the  dust  was  collected.  Starch  corpuscles 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  flour-mills  and  bakeries; 
fragments  of  clothing  where  there  have  been  crowded  assem¬ 
blies  of  persons,  cotton  and  wool  being  predominant  if  the 
persons  belong  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  silk  if  the  upper 
classes  have  been  present;  the  products  of  combustion  pre¬ 
dominate  in  smoky  localities ;  mineral  particles  on  the  roads 
and  highways ;  seeds,  fragments  of  vegetables  and  insects,  in 
market  places,  gardens,  &c.  &c.  But  although  these  consti¬ 
tuents  of  the  air  vary  in  different  places,  infusoria,  produced 
in  all  of  them,  are  identically  the  same.* 

This  has  been  tested  in  various  ways.  The  dust  has  been 
ransacked  to  discover  organic  germs, — collected  and  carefully 
examined  with  the  microscope,  near  the  soil,  and  on  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  the  highest  buildings,  not  only  in  frequented,  but  in 
desert  places ;  in  crowded  assemblies,  as  well  as  in  empty 
Gothic  cathedrals  and  ancient  vaults — in  the  ancient  palace 
of  Karnack,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  in  the  tomb  of 
Rhamses  II,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Desert,  as  well  as  in  the 
central  chambers  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Gizeh.  The  chief 
element  of  the  dust  collected  in  these  places  has  been  found 
to  be  starch  corpuscles.f  Large  quantities  of  air  have  been 
drawn  through  tubes  by  aspirators,  and  collected  on  cotton, 
in  distilled  water,  or  projected  on  glass.  The  feathery  snow, 
which,  falling  through  the  atmosphere,  may  be  well  supposed 
to  collect  its  contents,  has  been  melted,  and  the  precipitate 
carefully  collected.  The  emanations  of  marshy  places,  such 
as  those  of  the  Maremma  in  Tuscany,  have  been  specially 
investigated.  J  The  larynges  and  mucous  pulmonary  surfaces 

Poucbet’s Nouvelles  Experiences/  p.  73,  et  seq. 

t  Pouchet’s  ‘  Heterogenie/  p.  446. 

L.  Gigot’s  ‘  Recherches  experimentales  sur  la  Nature  des  Emanations 
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of  numerous  animals  have  been  explored,  even  to  the  inmost 
bone  cavities  of  birds.  On  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  amidst 
eternal  snow  ;  on  the  glaciers  of  the  Jura  and  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  in  the  deep  crevasse;*  on  the  burning  plains  of  Egypt, 
and  in  the  markets  of  Constantinople/  the  dust  of  the 
atmosphere  has  been  microscopically  examined, — and  in  all 
with  a  like  negative  result  as  to  the  existence  of  germs. 
Nowhere  could  they  be  seen,  or  if  a  few,  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  were  visible,  could  they  in  any  way  account  for  the 
multitude  of  minute  infusoria,  which,  in  all  these  localities, 
not  only  readily  spring  up  in  putrid  fluids,  but  in  every 
instance  are  identically  the  same.*!* 

Indeed,  on  examining  the  drawings  of  M.  Pasteur  (see 
figs.  6  to  9),  let  us  suppose  that  the  few  bodies  he  has 
figured  are  truly  spores,  as  he  believes  them  to  be,  which 
have  preserved  their  form — after  the  action  of  ether,  several 
soakings  of  twenty-four  hours  each  in  water,  the  desiccation, 
and  subsequent  mixture  with  a  weak  solution  of  potash. 
How,  it  may  be  asked,  could  these  bodies  produce  the  incal¬ 
culable  millions  of  minute  molecules  in  the  smallest  fragment 
of  the  pellicle  we  can  transfer  to  our  microscopes,  in  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  infusoria  originate?  It  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  that,  on  falling  from  the  air,  they  undergo  rapid 
division,  and  spread  over  the  surface  with  the  greatest  rapidity; 
but  no  one  has  ever  seen  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  and 
the  slightest  consideration  must  show  that  such  an  assump¬ 
tion  is  completely  adverse  to  what  can  be  readily  demon¬ 
strated  on  the  surface  of  every  infusion.  Thus,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  minute  molecules  are  formed  first,  and  the 
bacteria,  vibrios,  and  filaments,  last.  Supposing  that  the 
primary  molecules,  figured  No.  1,  enlarge  to  a  certain  point, 

Fig.  11. 

1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6. 

tli  o  O  OO 

Stages  in  the  Develojpment  of  Vihriones. 

No.  2,  and  then  divide,  how  is  it  possible  to  explain  the 
formation  of  elongated  filaments  at  all  ?  Surely  the  idea  of 
their  rapid  multiplication  by  division  is  opposed  to  that  of 
their  power  of  elongating  into  bacteria  and  vibrios,  whether 

marecageuses,’  Paris,  1859.  ^  Recherches  sur  I’Air  des  Maremmes  de  la 
Toscane,’  par  M.  E.  Bechi.  ‘Comptes  Rendus,’  tome  iii,  p.  852. 

*  ‘  Comptes  Rendus,’  tome  Ivii,  p.  558. 
f  *Nouvelles  Experiences,’  p.  75. 
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by  aggregation  or  growth  from  their  extremities.  It  may 
frequently  be  seen  that  No.  3  is  composed  of  molecules  of 
exactly  the  same  size  as  No.  2,  which  are  floating  loose,— a 
fact  in  favour  of  their  coalescence  rather  than  of  their  divi¬ 
sion,  as  then  they  would  be  reduced  to  half  the  size.  It  is 
more  probable  that  although  the  smaller  molecules  may 
increase  by  imbibition  of  fluids,  they  have  yet  a  constant 
tendency  to  aggregate  together  and  melt  into  one  another. 
No.  3  is  not  a  proof  of  No.  2  dividing,  but  of  two  molecules 
coalescing  ;  and  when  they  unite,  they  form  No.  4.  Two  or 
more  of  these  uniting,  form  Nos.  5  and  6.  When  a  similar 
process  to  this  goes  on  in  mineral  bodies,  as  shown  by 
Mr.  Rainey,*  it  cannot  suggest  division,  but  union;  and  this 
for  the  obvious  reason,  that  the  former  would  lead  to  dis¬ 
integration,  whereas,  it  can  be  seen  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other,  that  development  is  the  result.  In  short,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  tube  is  formed  by  a  coalescence  of  cells,  so  is 
this  minute  vibratile  vibrio  formed  by  the  coalescence  of 
molecules.  It  may  be  argued,  however,  that  each  molecule 
elongates  itself — that  is.  No.  2  is  converted  into  No.  4;  this 
into  Nos.  5  and  6;  and  that  No.  3  are  sporules  or  ova,  caused 
by  the  disintegration  of  No.  6.  But  this  view  is  opposed  by 
the  fact  that  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  are  seen  before  Nos.  4,  5,  and 
6  are  produced.  Of  this  all  have  satisfied  themselves  who 
have  examined  animal  and  vegetable  infusions;  and  the 
conclusion,  therefore,  cannot  be  resisted,  that  the  vibrios 
are  derived  from  the  molecules,  and  not  the  molecules  from 
the  vibrios. 

But  it  may  also  be  supposed,  that  while  some  have  the 
property  of  dividing,  others  are  capable  of  elongating  or 
aggregating ;  but  this  view  is  not  only  opposed  to  observation, 
but  is  at  variance  with  all  that  we  know  of  embryonic  deve¬ 
lopment  in  plants  and  animals.  When  a  plant  consists  of  a 
single  structural  element,  such  as  a  cell  or  a  tube,  it  will,  I 
think,  be  admitted  that  growth  in  the  sense  of  increased 
bulk,  and  growth  in  the  sense  of  multiplication  of  parts  by 
division,  do  not  proceed  at  the  same  moment  of  time.  Every 
plant  and  animal  follow^s,  in  this  respect,  the  same  law. 
Nutrition  is  carried  on  up  to  a  certain  point  of  maturity,  and 
then,  and  not  till  then,  does  generation,  or  the  separation  of 
parts  to  form  new  creatures,  take  place.  When  plants  and 
animals  are  complex  in  their  structure,  one  organ  or  segment 
may  be  growing,  while  another  is  disintegrating;  but  in 
individual  organs  there  is  a  period  for  growth  and  reparation, 

*  ‘  On  the  Mode  of  Pormation  of  Shells/  etc.,  8vo,  London,  1855,  p.  12. 
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and  a  period  for  division  or  separation.  Hence,  it  seems  to 
me,  I  am  correct  in  thinking  that  if  the  primary  molecules 
in  the  fibre  of  an  infusion  possess  the  property  of  dividing, 
they  cannot  also,  at  the  same  moment,  possess  the  property 
of  elongating  and  forming  filaments.  The  one  function  is 
subversive  of  the  other.  While,  then,  a  cell  or  a  vibrio  may 
possess  the  property  of  growth  and  division,  these  two  func¬ 
tions  must  be  exercised  at  different  periods  of  time, — so  that, 
in  reference  to  the  early  stage  of  formation,  if  the  molecules 
divide,  bacteria,  vibrios,  and  filaments  could  not  be  formed. 
A  mass  of  vibrionic  molecules  is  not  a  compound  organism; 
it  is  a  mere  aggregation  of  similar  simple  elements.  Each  of 
these  in  passing  through  certain  phases  of  development  may 
be  arrested,  or  reach  maturity  at  various  periods,  so  that  we 
frequently  see  different  forms  present  at  one  time;  but  that 
the  same  forms  and  the  same  stages  of  growth  should  exhibit 
directly  opposite  functions,  is  surely  not  in  accordance  with 
physiological  knowledge. 

The  conclusion  we  must  arrive  at  therefore  is,  that  the 
molecules  seen  on  the  surface  of  infusions  out  of  which  ani¬ 
malcules  and  fungi  are  produced,  are  not  derived  from 
the  air. 

Neither  can  they  be  supposed  to  pre-exist  in  the  fluid,  as 
then  they  would  be  readily  seen,  which  they  never  are  at  the 
commencement.  On  this  point  nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
the  microscopical  evidence,  so  that  it  results  from  the  facts 
and  arguments  I  have  brought  before  you,  that  the  more 
simple  infusoria  do  not  originate  from  cells  or  minute  germs 
at  all,  whether  in  the  atmosphere  or  in  the  fluid.  This  is  the 
almost  universal  conviction  of  histologists  who  have  carefully 
investigated  the  matter. 

(To  he  continued) 
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ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  twenty-fifth  general  meeting  of  the  members  politic 
and  corporate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
was  held  by  advertisement^  and  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Charter,  on  the  first  Monday  in  the  month  of 
May,  being  the  fourth  day  thereof,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-eight,  at  the  College,  No.  10,  Red  Lion 
Square,  Holborn,  London. 

Present:  The  President,  Wm.  Field,  jun..  Esq., 

Professors  Simonds,  Brown,  Pritchard,  and  Armatage; 
J.  Wilkinson,  Esq.  (Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the 
Forces),  and  W.  J.  Goodwin,  Esq.  (late  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geon  to  the  Queen) ;  Messrs.  Broad,  J.  C.  Broad,  A. 
Broad,  W.  D.  Barrow,  A.  Bagg,  H.  T.  Batt,  R.  Beart, 
P.  Boughton,  Thos.  Burrell,  jun.,  W.  Clark,  Matt.  Clarke, 
M.  Case,  B.  Cartledge,  Jn.  Carless,  W.  A.  Cartwright,  C.  L. 
Cartwright,  Alex.  C.  Cope,  Thos.  Corby,  J.  G.  Cattrall,  John 
Doris,  W.  Ernes,  John  Field,  Geo.  Fleming,  J.  W.  Gowing, 
T.  W.  Gowing,  jun.,  Thos.  Greaves,  H.  P.  Gudgin,  Jas. 
Hall,  M.  J.  Harpley,  E.  O.  Harrison,  W.  Helmore,  R.  L. 
Hunt,  Chas.  Hunting,  W.  Hunting,  Danl.  G.  Hunting, 
Fred.  Jarvis,  J.  E.  Jarvis,  W.  H.  Kent,  Stephen  Knott, 
John  Lawson,  J.  H.  Lemon,  G.  A.  Lepper,  Clemt.  Lowe, 
Jas.  A.  M'Kenna,  C.  H.  Martin,  Jas.  Moore,  Jas.  Moore, 
jun.,  Robt.  Moore,  Jas.  Moon,  Geo.  Morgan,  Rupert  Mosley, 
W.  Murch,  G.  Olden,  E.  Price,  jun.,  R.  Pritchard,  W.  Robin¬ 
son,  Jas.Rose,  Jas.  Rowe,  jun.,  F.  T.  Stanley,  Rodney  Strutt, 
Griffith  Thomas,  Sami.  Tremlett.  F.  Watkins,  Joseph  Wood- 
ger,  Joseph  Woodger,  jun.,  Ed.  Woodger,  W.  Wilson,  J.  H. 
Withers,  Hy.  Withers,  Alf.  Withers,  F.  Wragg,  F.  W. 
Wragg,  and  the  Secretary. 

Wm.  Field,  jun..  Esq.,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  con¬ 
firmed. 

The  President  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Walter  Mayer,  an  old  friend  and  supporter  of 
the  profession,  expressing  regret  that  he  was  prevented  attend¬ 
ing  the  meeting.  The  President  remarked  that  he  was 
afraid  there  was  a  great  deal  of  lukewarmness  in  the  profes¬ 
sion.  He  recollected  that  at  the  first  annual  meeting  he 
attended  the  room  was  quite  full.  That  was  ten  years  ago ; 
five  or  six  hundred  members  had  joined  the  college  since 
then,  yet  the  attendance  was  not  nearly  so  good. 
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The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  which 
were  confirmed. 

The  President  then  called  upon  the  Secretary  to  read  the 
Abstract  of  Proceedings  for  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Ernes  said  that,  before  this  was  done,  he  would  claim 
the  attention  of  the  meeting  for  a  few  moments.  This  was 
a  royal  chartered  body.  A  member  of  the  royal  family  had 
recently  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being  assassinated.  A 
great  many  loyal  addresses  had  been  presented  to  Her  Majesty, 
congrtaulating  her  and  expressing  thanks  for  the  escape  of 
her  son,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  he  thought  it  would 
not  be  out  of  place  before  proceeding  to  any  further  busi¬ 
ness  to  move  that  a  similar  loyal  address  should  be  presented 
by  the  E-oyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

The  motion  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Helmore  asked  how  the  address  was  to  be  prepared 
and  presented. 

The  President  said  he  thought  the  profession  would  be 
perfectly  satisfied  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
council. 

Mr.  Ernes  moved  that  the  following  members  of  the 
council  form  a  committee  to  carry  out  the  resolution :  the 
President,  the  Secretary,  Professor  Simonds,  Mr.  Wilkinson 
and  himself  as  the  mover. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  read  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Council  of  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  including  the  Treasurer’s  Annual  Balance-sheet. 

Report. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
in  presenting  to  the  Body  Corporate  this  the  twenty-fifth 
Annual  Abstract  of  their  Proceedings,  desire  to  confine  their 
statements  to  a  brief  resume  of  the  occurrences  of  the  year — 
occurrences  many  of  them  of  much  importance  to  the  Vete¬ 
rinary  profession.  Before  alluding  to  these,  however,  the 
Council  have  to  report  that  Wm.  Field,  jun..  Esq.,  was 
elected  President  for  the  year  1867-8. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  also  elected  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents,  viz.,  Messrs.  Thacker,  Fleming,  Goodwin,  Gowing, 
Lepper  and  Cowie ;  Mr.  S.  H.  Withers  was  again  elected 
Treasurer,  and  Mr.  Coates,  Secretary  and  Registrar. 

"^The  most  important  subject  occupying  the  attention^  of 
the  Council,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  the  application 
made  to  Government  by  certain  authorities  in  Scotland  for 
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a  separate  Charter  for  that  country,  empowering  them  to 
orant  diplomas  and  act  otherwise  independently  of  the  Cor¬ 
porate  Body.  In  order  to  guard  against  the  injury  such  addi¬ 
tional  charter  would  produce,  the  Council  felt  it  imperatively 
necessary  to  lay  before  the  Grovernment  various  statements 
connected  with  the  existing  Charter  of  Incorporation.  With 
this  object  in  view  several  meetings  have  been  held  and 
deputations  appointed.  The  result  of  these  deliberations 
and  interviews  may  be  briefly  alluded  to. 

^'The  Parliamentary  Committee  having  informed  the  Coun¬ 
cil  that  negotiations  were  going  on  with  the  Privy  Council 
Office  on  the  subject  of  granting  a  separate  Charter  to  Scot¬ 
land,  it  was  determined  that  a  deputation  from  the  Council  of 
the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  should  wait  upon 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  and  inform  him  that  the  application  which  had  been 
made  to  Government  for  a  separate  Charter  would,  if  granted, 
be  extremely  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  Veterinary 
profession. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  deputation  to  wait  upon 
His  Grace  on  J uly  10th.  It  consisted  of  the  President,  W .  Pield, 
jun. ;  Professors  Spooner  and  Varnell;  Messrs.  J.  C.  Broad, 
Cowie,  Ernes,  Goodwin,  Gowing,  Fleming,  Harpley,  W.  M. 
Wilkinson,  Esq.  (the  legal  adviser  of  the  College),  and  the 
Secretary. 

^^The  deputation  was  introduced  by  C.  N.  Newdegate, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  who  explained  to  His  Grace  the  object  which 
the  deputation  had  in  view. 

The  Lord  President  made  several  inquiries  relative  to  the 
governing  body,  and  the  members  who  formed  the  Examining 
Boards  acting  for  England  and  Scotland. 

His  Grace  appeared  to  be  duly  impressed  with  the  expla¬ 
nations  given,  and  also  with  the  importance  of  upholding 
the  standard  of  education  in  Veterinary  Science,  and  pro¬ 
mised  the  deputation  that  the  subject  should  have  his  most 
careful  consideration. 

Subsequently  a  letter  was  received  from  the  Lord  President, 
informing  the  Council  ^that  a  petition  for  the  grant  of  a  Charter 
to  a  Veterinary  College  in  Scotland  and  several  petitions  from 
Agricultural  Societies  had  been  presented  to  the  Queen  and 
referred  by  Her  Majesty  to  the  Board  of  Trade/  A  request 
was  also  made  that  a  written  statement  of  the  grounds  of 
objection  to  the  grant  of  the  Charter  prayed  for,  and  which 
the  Council  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
might  wish  to  have  considered  by  the  Lords  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  for  Trade  should  be  given. 
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The  Council  having  prepared  their  reply,  stating  the 
grounds  of  their  objections  to  the  grant  of  a  Charter  to 
Scotland,  forwarded  it,  through  their  President,  to  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

In  the  absence  of  the  legal  adviser  to  the  College,  Messrs. 
Loch  and  Maclaurin,  parliamentary  agents,  were  instructed 
to  watch  the  proceedings  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  and  report 
any  information  which  they  might  receive  concerning  the 
matter. 

In  addition  to  the  letter  forwarded  by  the  President  of  the 
College  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Parliamentary  agents 
prepared  a  draft  statement  of  objections  to  the  granting  of 
the  Charter,  which  they  submitted  to  the  Council  for  their 
consideration.  The  statement  thus  submitted  was  duly  con¬ 
sidered,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Messrs.  Loch  and  Mac¬ 
laurin,  in  order  that  it  might  he  laid  before  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  together  with  a  memorial  from  the  York¬ 
shire  Veterinary  Medical  Association  on  the  same  subject. 

Afterwards,  in  consequence  of  a  communication,  received 
from  the  Parliamentary  agents,  relative  to  the  advisability 
of  an  influential  deputation  waiting  upon  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  in  order  to  urge  objections  to  the  grant¬ 
ing  a  Charter  to  Scotland,  a  second  deputation  from  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  had  an 
interview  with  His  Grace  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the 
28th  of  November. 

‘^The  deputation  was  introduced  by  C.  N.  Newdegate 
Esq.,  M.P.,  and  E.  Holland,  Esq.,  M.P.  It  consisted  of 
the  President,  W.  Field,  jun..  Esq.,  J.  Wilkinson,  Esq., 
Principal  V.S.  to  the  Army,  Professors  Spooner,  Simonds, 
Gamgee,  and  McCall,  Messrs.  J.  C.  Broad,  Cowie,  Ernes, 
Goodwin,  Gowing,  Greaves,  Harrison,  Lawson,  Lepper, 
Moon,  Robinson,  Withers,  and  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Newdegate  explained  to  His  Grace  the  relative  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  holders  of  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  of  the  certificate  of  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society,  and  further  stated  that  the  several 
Colleges  or  Schools  submitted  their  pupils  to  an  examination 
under  a  Board  of  Examiners,  and  that  the  same  regulation 
was  observed  in  Edinburgh  as  in  London.  He  also  pointed 
out  that  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  was  granted  in  1844, 
that  it  embraced  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  the  late 
Professor  Dick  was  one  of  the  petitioners  for  it  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

He  considered  that,  the  profession  being  numerically  small, 
the  granting  of  a  second  Charter  would  b^e  most  detrimental 
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to  its  interests,  and  that  nothing  could  he  more  injurious 
than  the  institution  of  two  corporate  bodies,  which  must 
necessarily  act  antagonistically  to  each  other.  Mr.  Newde- 
gate  further  explained  that,  in  order  to  raise  the  status  of  the 
profession,  the  Koyal  Veterinary  College,  which  is  the  alma 
mater  of  the  profession,  had  now  adopted  a  preliminary  ex¬ 
amination  with  a  view  to  test  the  education  of  students  pre¬ 
viously  to  their  admission  into  the  College. 

Mr.  Holland  also  assured  His  Grace  that  the  profession 
was  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  allow  of  a  second  Charter 
being  granted,  and  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  since 
the  obtainment  of  the  Charter,  818  persons  had  received  the 
certificate  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society,  and  that  of 
these  595  had,  in  addition,  passed  the  examination,  and  be¬ 
come  members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
thereby  plainly  indicating  the  non-necessity  for  such  an  ap¬ 
plication  being  made  to  the  Government. 

His  Grace  was  addressed  by  Professors  Spooner,  Gamgee, 
and  McCall,  Messrs.  Wilkinson,  Cowie,  Lawson,  Robinson, 
and  others. 

His  Grace  observed  in  reply  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Charter  were  ample,  but  it  was  necessary  that  the  standard 
of  education  should  be  raised,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the 
medical  profession.  He  was  bound  to  hear  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and  would  take  time  to  consider  the  merits  of  the 
objections  which  had  been  brought  under  his  notice  by  the 
members  of  the  body  corporate  before  he  came  to  any  de¬ 
cision  upon  the  matter. 

Memorials  from  the  Lancashire,  Liverpool,  North  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Midland  Counties,  and  Yorkshire  Veterinary  Medical 
Associations,  have  likewise  been  laid  before  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  setting  forth  that  the  Associations  ^  were 
unanimously  opposed  to  the  granting  of  a  Charter  to  Scotland, 
as  calculated  to  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the 
veterinary  profession.  That  the  working  of  the  present 
Charter  was  complete  and  satisfactory,  as  the  Scotch  students 
incurred  no  more  trouble  or  expense  in  obtaining  the  diploma 
than  the  students  in  London,  and  that  it  would  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  objectionable  for  any  teaching  school  to  have  a  power 
in  the  appointment  of  an  Examining  Board  for  its  own 
pupils.  Further,  that  the  petitioners  viewed  with  anxiety 
the  granting  of  a  separate  Veterinary  Charter  for  Scotland, 
and  they  prayed  that  the  Honorable  Board  would  reject  the 
said  application.’ 

The  subject  is  still  in  abeyance ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
earnestly  hoped  that  the  exertions  which  have  been  made 
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by  the  Council  may  be  productive  of  good  results^  and  tend 
to  maintain  intact  and  inviolate  the  unity  of  the  profession. 

Presentations  have  heen  made  to  the  Library  and  Museum 
of  the  College  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor,  Professors  Morton  and 
McBride;  also  by  Geo.  Fleming,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  of  the  Royal 
Engineers. 

“  The  Council  regret  having  to  announce  that  Dr.  J.  W. 
Beghie,  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Scotch  Court  of  Ex¬ 
aminers,  who  for  many  years  officiated  at  the  chemical  table, 
has  tendered  his  resignation  on  account  of  increasing  profes¬ 
sional  engagements.  The  vacancy  thus  caused  was  filled  by 
the  election  of  Dr.  Alexander  Crum-Brown,  of  Edinburgh, 
who  the  Council  feel  assured  will  prove  a  most  efficient 
successor  to  Dr.  Beghie. 

"^Seventy- two  pupils  from  the  difierenfschools  have  received 
the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
during  the  past  year,  and  twenty  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  Special  Examinations,  making  a  total  of  ninety-two 
members  who  have  heen  admitted  into  the  body  corporate. 

Reference  having  been  made  to  a  change  in  the  locality  of 
the  College,  a  central  situation  being  deemed  more  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  status  of  the  profession,  several  members  of 
the  Council  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  contribute 
funds  for  that  purpose. 

“  Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Register,  the  increased  number 
of  members  admitted  into  the  body  corporate  has  rendered  it 
necessary  that  a  new  copy  should  be  prepared  for  general 
circulation.  Instructions  have  consequently  been  given  for  one 
to  be  compiled  and  published  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  body  corporate  whose 
deaths  have  been  recorded  during  the  past  year  is  thirty,  and 
among  them  will  be  found  some  of  those  who  have  devoted 
their  time  and  energies  to  the  best  interests  of  the  profes¬ 
sion.  The  Council  especially  have  to  regret  the  death  of 
Professor  Morton,  who  at  the  time  of  his  decease  held  the 
office  of  Examiner  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics. 
Professor  Morton  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Council  in 
1850,  a  post  which  he  continued  by  re-election  to  hold  for  a 
period  of  ten  years ;  he  was  also  the  Treasurer  to  the  College 
for  four  years.  These  offices  he  resigned  at  the  time  of  his 
retirement  from  the  Chair  of  Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Veteri¬ 
nary  College.  Last  year  the  Council,  having  regard  to  the 
devotedness  of  Professor  Morton  to  the  profession  with  which 
he  had  for  so  many  years  been  associated,  elected  him  as 
their  President ;  but  declining  health  and  advancing  age 
prevented  his  acceptance  of  the  office.  It  may  be  inentioncd 
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in  further  proof  of  the  interest  which  Professor  Morton  took  in 
the  advancement  of  Veterinary  Science,  that  on  the  obtainment 
of  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  in  1844,  he  was  the  first  to 
present  himself  before  the  New  Court  of  Examiners  as  a 
candidate  for  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  that  he  might,  even  as  an  old  teacher,  take  his 
place  among  the  members  of  the  body  corporate. 

^^The  Financial  Statement  is  annexed.  The  balance  in 
hand,  after  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  year,  amounts  to 
£529  45. 
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It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Helmore^  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Wilson, 

That  the  report  be  received.” — Carried. 

Professor  Simonds,  before  the  motion  was  put,  wished  to 
call  attention  to  a  statement  which  had  occurred  in  the  report. 
It  was  stated  in  pages  ^  and  S,  that  ^^a  letter  had  been 
leceived  from  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  informing 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons 
'  that  a  petition  for  the  grant  of  a  Charter  to  a  Veterinary 
College  in  Scotland  had  been  referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade.’  ” 
Was  it  really  the  case  that  the  Lord  President  had  sent  such 
communication,  or  had  it  come  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  ?  It  was  rather  important  that  the  meeting 
should  be  correctly  informed  upon  this  matter.  He  hardly 
thought  that  the  Lord  President  would  write  to  the  Council, 
simply  to  inform  them  that  a  communication  had  been  re¬ 
ceived  fiom  a  certain  Q^uarter,  and  that  it  had  been  referred 
to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

The  President  replied  that  the  letter  came  from  the  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  therefore  it  was  a  clerical 
error. 

Professor^  Simonds  said  if  it  came  from  his  secretary  it  was 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Coates  produced  the  letter. 

Prof essor  Simonds  on  referring  to  the  letter  he 

found  that  it  had  been  sent  from  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  but  though  the  report  was 
thus  far  correct,  it  was  wrong  in  another.  It  stated  that 
in  consequence  of  ^"a  change  in  the  administration”  the 
Parliamentary  committee  found  the  proceedings  of  their 
former  application  had  been'  transfen ed  from  the  Privy 
Council  Office  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  change  in  the 
administration  was  most  certainly  ngt  the  reason.  The  letter 
of  the  Lord  President  distinctly  stated  that  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Trade  by  her  Majesty,  who  had 
received  several  petitions  from  parties  in  Scotland  for  a 
Charter.  That  being  so,  the  passage  in  the  report  was  alto¬ 
gether  incorrect,  and  must  be  struck  out,  and  the  real  facts 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  asked  if  the  inaccuracy  was  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  the  report  to  be  reprinted  and  re¬ 
circulated. 

Mr.  Morgan  suggested  that  as  the  report  would  no  doubt 
be  published  in^  the  Veterinarian,  it  would  answer  all  pur¬ 
poses  if  it  were  inserted  in  its  amended  form.  He  begged  to 
move  that  the  report  as  amended  be  received. 
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Mr.  Gowing  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Ernes  said  it  did  not  reflect  much  credit  on  the 
Council  that  a  report  should  be  laid  before  the  body  corporate 
which  was  not  correct,  and  he  hoped  that  in  future  when  a 
report  was  drawn  up  there  would  he  greater  care  taken.  He 
was  afraid  that  this  report  was  rather  hastily  prepared.  The 
Committee  had  had  but  few  meetings,  and  he  regretted  to 
say,  as  a  member  of  that  Committee,  he  could  not  be  present 
at  one  of  them.  He  wrote  a  letter  and  expected  that  there 
would  be  another  meeting,  but  there  was  not.  The  report 
was  considered  by  the  Council,  and  it  was  so  far  corrected 
that  it  was  thought  to  be  presentable.  It  certainly  was  not 
very  creditable  that  it  should  have  to  be  corrected  at  the 
present  meeting. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  said  there  was  also  a  clerical  error  in  the 
second  paragraph  in  describing  the  gentlemen  there  mentioned 
as  vice-presidents.  This  was  not,  however,  a  very  important 
matter,  and  he  would  pass  it  over.  But  there  were  two  other 
passages  to  which  he  must  call  attention.  In  page  5,  in 
the  second  paragraph,  it  was  stated  Avith  reference  to  the 
vexed  question  of  the  Charter  that  the  associations  mentioned 
were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  Charter  prayed  for  by 
the  Scotch  people  ought  not  to  he  granted.  Now,  he  could 
not  say  whether  that  was  correct  or  not,  hut  he  had  heard 
that  the  associations  were  by  no  means  unanimous,  and  in 
sending  forth  a  report  to  the  public,  he  thought  they 
ought  to  be  very  careful  to  state  only  that  which  could  be 
borne  out  by  actual  facts ;  otherwise  their  opponents,  being 
able  to  contradict  them  on  any  one  point,  would  throw 
discredit  upon  the  whole  of  their  assertions.  The  other 
passage  which  he  would  remark  upon  was  that  which 
alleged  it  to  be  exceedingly  objectionable  for  any  teaching 
school  to  have  the  power  of  appointing  an  examining  board 
for  its  own  students.  Of  course  the  reference  there  was  to 
the  teaching  school  in  Edinburgh.  The  statement  was  very 
strong,  and  might  be  very  good,  but  it  was  an  assumption 
which  they  were  hardly  justified  in  making,  because  he  did 
not  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  teachers  of  any  Scotch  school, 
if  the  Charter  were  to  be  granted  to-morrow,  would  appoint 
their  own  examiners.  If  there  was  any  authority  either  for 
the  statement  as  to  the  unanimity  of  these  associations  or  for 
the  allegation  as  to  the  power  which  the  teachers  of  the 
Edinburgh  School,  or  any  other  school,  would  be  likely  to 
insist  upon,  of  appointing  their  own  examiners,  he  should  be 
glad  to  be  corrected. 

Mr.  Hunting,  Mr.  Morgan,  and  Mr.  Greaves  testified  to 
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the  accuracy  of  the  report  as  to  the  unanimity  of  the  asso¬ 
ciations,  with  the  exception  of  Lancashire,  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  there  were  only  three  dissentients. 

Mr.  Helmore  thought  the  meeting  was  indebted  to  Mr. 
Wilkinson  for  bringing  these  matters  forward,  because  the 
principle  he  had  laid  down  was  a  very  good  one  with  regard 
to  anything  being  stated  which  might  he  said  to  he  untrue. 
As  to  the  passage  about  teaching-schools  appointing  their 
own  examiners,  he  thought  it  would  he  seen  by  the  context 
to  he  not  so  much  an  assumption  of  an  existing  fact,  hut  an 
assertion  of  something  which  would  he  objectionable  as  a 
matter  of  principle. 

The  motion  for  the  reception  of  the  report,  and  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  Veterinarian  in  an  amended  form,  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Helmore  said  he  would  be  glad  if  any  gentleman 
could  inform  him  whether  any  of  the  Scotch  Veterinary 
Associations  had  expressed  themselves  on  the  subject  of  the 
Scotch  Charter,  either  for  or  against  it. 

Mr.  Armatage  said  there  were  only  three  Veterinary  Asso¬ 
ciations  in  Scotland  at  the  present  time,  one  at  Glasgow, 
one  at  Perth,  and  another  (which  had  been  formed  within 
the  last  few  weeks)  at  Aberdeen.  In  each  instance  petitions 
had  been  framed  which  were  decidedly  in  favour  of 
the  granting  of  the  Scottish  charter.  The  expression  of 
opinion  in  that  way  seemed  to  be  unanimous.  In  fact, 
memorials  had  been  presented  which  had  been  got  up  by 
the  secretary,  or  rather,  the  gentleman  who  was  seeking 
for  the  post  of  secretary  for  the  new  college.  ~  He  had 
"been  sending  round  a  vast  number  of  copies  of  the  peti¬ 
tion,  to  which  each  person  attached  his  signature.  The 
substance  of  this  petition  had  been  embodied  in  one  sent  to 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  of  course  these  petitions  were  sent  as  counterparts 
of  the  original.  The  great  argument  was  that  the  largest 
part  of  the  money  which  the  petitioners  had  spent  hitherto 
had  been  going  to  London  to  support  a  foreign  establishment, 
and  they  would  rather  use  the  money  at  home  in  support  of 
an  establishment  of  their  own. 

The  President  said  the  next  business  was  to  appoint 
scrutineers  to  report  on  the  halloting-papers. 

Mr.  Ernes  said  the  report  had  not  yet  been  adopted.  It 
had  only  been  received,  and  when  a  report  was  received  it 
was  ready  for  discussion. 

The  President  thought  Mr.  Ernes  was  in  error. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  ascertained  that  the  form  of 
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the  motion  had  only  been  for  the  reception  of  the  report,  not 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  Ernes  said  he  believed  this  vras  the  time  for  him  to 
make  some  general  remarks  on  the  report.  It  was  a  very 
meagre  one,  hut  he  did  not  know  how  it  could  have  been 
otherwise.  It  correctly  stated  what  had  been  done  by  the 
Council,  though  that  was  very  little.  He  believed  it  had  not 
been  in  the  power  of  the  Council  to  do  more.  They  had  in 
this  session  acted  more  on  the  defensive  than  otherwise. 
The  Act  of  Parliament  for  which  they  had  been  working  so 
long  they  had  not  been  able  to  bring  forward  on  account  of 
this  Scotch  charter.  The  Council  had  been  doing  all  they 
could  to  prevent  that  Charter  from  being  granted.  Not  that 
they  had  any  opposition  to  the  interests  of  Scotland ;  quite 
the  contrary.  He  believed  every  one  agreed  that  Scotland 
should  be  treated  in  the  same  way  that  England  was,  it 
being  an  integral  part  of  the  kingdom  (hear,  hear).  He 
believed  that  the  granting  of  a  Charter  to  Scotland  would  be 
the  greatest  bane  to  the  profession  possible  ;  in  fact,  he  should 
say  it  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  progress  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  It  would  put  them  back,  or  if  not^  it  would  keep 
them  in  the  same  position  they  had  been  in  for  so  many 
years.  When  Veterinary  Science  was  introduced  into  this 
country,  the  veterinary  education  was  founded  on  the  basis 
of  continental  schools,  and  how  was  it,  he  would  ask,  that 
they  remained  so  far  behind  ?  Was  it  because  they  did  not 
follow  out  the  regulations  which  had  been  laid  down  for 
them  ?  If  so,  why  did  they  not  follow  them  out  ?  He  could 
only  say  that  the  reason  was  that  an  opposition  school  was 
established  in  Edinburgh.  That  competed,  not  for  science, 
not  for  education,  but  for  cheapness.  It  was  a  private  esta¬ 
blishment  ;  the  money  went  into  the  pocket  of  a  private  indi¬ 
vidual.  He  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  Highland  and 
Agricultural  Society,  and  under  that  patronage  he  undertook 
to  teach  Veterinary  Science.  And  how  did  he  teach  it  ? 
He  (Mr.  Ernes)  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  was  very  im¬ 
perfectly  taught,  talented,  however,  as  the  teacher  un¬ 
doubtedly  was.  But  that  was  not  the  only  evil.  In  com¬ 
peting  with  the  London  School,  instead  of  raising  the  Scotch 
School  to  the  level  of  the  London  School,  he  brought  it  down 
to  his  level,  and  hence  the  position  they  were  in  at  present. 
Now,  if  the  Scotch  Charter  were  granted  this  evil  would 
begin  again,  in  fact  it  had  already  begun.  What  had  come 
from  Edinburgh  showed  at  once  that  they  would  compete  for 
cheapness  and  for  shortness  of  session.  Members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  this  country  would  like  to  improve  the  curriculum 
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of  study,  but  Scotland  would  not  agree  to  that.  He  thought 
this  should  he  fairly  represented  to  the  Government  before 
a  Charter  was  granted.  If  it  was  granted  he  should  say 
Good-bye  ”  to  the  profession.  They  would  never  rise,  hut 
they  would  go  back ;  they  would  be  pulled  down  to  the  level 
of  the  Scotch  instead  of  rising  to  the  level  of  their  continental 
brethren. 

A  Member  suggested  that  if  it  had  been  thought  necessary 
for  the  secretary  of  the  New  College  of  Edinburgh  to  send 
circulars  to  all  the  members  practising  in  Scotland,  there  was 
no  reason  why  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  should  not 
do  the  same  to  all  the  members  practising  in  England,  and 
by  that  means  collect  a  large  number  of  signatures  to  a 
petition,  and  send  them  in  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  said  he  was  sure  Mr.  Ernes  would  forgive 
him  for  correcting  one  little  error  into  which  he  had  fallen  as 
to  the  cheapness  of  the  Scotch  School  over  the  one  in 
London.  It  had  been  communicated  to  him  (Mr.  Wilkinson) 
that  the  fees  at  the  College  of  Edinburgh  were  now  as  high 
as  those  in  London. 

Mr.  Ernes  said  he  was  referring  to  the  late  Professor  DicVs 
school,  and  he  was  satisfied  he  was  correct  in  stating  that 
Professor  Dick’s  pupils  paid  ten  guineas  or  ten  pounds,  as  an 
entrance  fee,  while  the  pupils  of  the  London  School,  at  that 
time  under  Professor  Coleman,  paid  twenty.  The  sessions  ^ 
were  short  in  London,  but,  if  anything,  they  were  still  shorter 
in  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  said  Mr.  Ernes  was  speaking  with  reference 
to  the  past,  not  the  present. 

Mr.  Boughton  said,  as  allusion  was  made  in  the  report  to 
the  removal  of  the  College  to  a  more  suitable  locality,  he 
should  like  to  know  what  had  been  done  with  the  view  of 
carrying  out  this  object. 

The  President  said  he  was  afraid  he  could  not  give  much 
information  on  the  point.  It  was  true  that  on  the  expiration 
of  the  fourteen  years’  lease,  it  had  been  suggested  that  the 
Body  Corporate  might  be  able  to  afford  better  premises, 
but  beyond  this  he  did  not  know  that  .anything  had  been 
done. 

Mr.  Boughton  said  he  thought  that  a  statement  might  have 
been  given  in  the  report  of  the  amount  of  the  funds  promised, 
as  this  would  probably  have  induced  other  persons  to  give 
subscriptions  who  hitherto  had  not  done  so. 

The  President  said  he  had  no  doubt  the  Council  would  be 
glad  to  receive,  when  the  time  came,  any  subscription  which 
Mr.  Boughton  might  be  pleased  to  present  to  them  in  fur- 
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tlierance  of  tliis  object.  As  the  members  were  aware^  the 
Council  could  not  take  a  house  without  funds,  and  at  present 
the  College  funds  were  so  small  that  they  could  ill  aferd  to 
launch  out  in  that  direction.  To  overcome  that  difficulty 
several  members  of  the  Council  had  said,  If  the  money  is  not 
forthcoming  from  any  other  source,  when  the  time  arrives, 
we  shall  be  very  happy  to  contribute  something  towards  that 
special  object.” 

Mr,  Boughton  inquired  when  the  lease  would  run  out. 

The  Secretary  informed  him  that  there  were  seven  years’ 
more.  The  Council  could,  however,  have  the  house  taken 
off  their  hands. 

Mr.  Boughton  said  he  should  be  happy,  as  an  individual, 
to  give  £5  a  year  for  the  remaining  seven  years  of  the  lease, 
and  if  other  persons  could  be  induced  to  follow  his  example, 
a  much  more  suitable  building  might  be  obtained.  He  felt 
that  the  present  situation  of  the  College  was  not  one  that 
was  at  all  becoming  to  the  profession.  If  they  wanted  the 
public  to  take  notice  of  them,  they  must  move  along,  and 
look  alive.  At  present  they  looked  rather  to  be  in  a  dying 
locality  than  in  a  living  one.  The  best  thing,  therefore,  for 
the  members  of  the  profession  to  do,  was  to  stir  up  the 
Council,  and  make  them  move  with  the  times.  The  members 
of  the  profession  were  very  slow  to  move,  but  he  dare  say 
they  could  be  got  along »with  a  little  trouble. 

Mr.  Ernes  said  he  thought  the  question  had  better  be 
postponed  for  another  year,  till  the  members  of  the  College 
knew  in  what  position  they  were.  The  question  of  the  day 
was  whether,  if  the  Charter  for  Scotland  was  obtained, 
they  might  not  have  to  shut  up  altogether,  or  go  into  lodgings 
(laughter). 

Mr.  Hunting,  jun.,  said  it  appeared  from  the  remark  of  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  that  an  argument  used  on 
behalf  of  the  applicants  for  the  Scotch  Charter  was  that  they 
proposed  to  give  a  more  critical  preliminary  examination. 
His  Grace  was  reported  to  have  said  that  it  was  necessary 
that  the  standard  of  education  should  be  raised,  as  had  been 
the  case  in  the  medical  profession.  Now  he  (Mr.  Hunting) 
thought  the  educational  standard  of  the  Veterinary  Profes¬ 
sion  was  the  one  great  question  to  be  considered.  Without 
a  thorough  English  education  one  could  not  have  a  scientific 
education.  He  was  not  prepared  to  make  a  motion  on  the 
subject,  because  there  was  already  a  notice  by  Professor 
Gamgee  regarding  preliminary  examinations,  but  he  thought 
it  right  to  advert  to  the  question  in  order  to  enforce  upon 
the  profession  the  necessity  of  at  once  adopting  a  pre- 
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limmary  examination^  not  by  any  one  school,  but  by  tbe^body 
corporate. 

Mr.  Robinson  said  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  according 
to  the  Charter,  the  body  corporate  had  nothing  at  all  to  do 
either  with  the  education  of  the  pupil,  or  any  preliminary 
examination  which  that  pupil  might  undergo.  All  that  the 
body  corporate  could  do  was  to  examine  pupils  after  they 
had  been  taught. 

Mr.  Hunting,  jun.,  suggested  that  if  the  body  corporate 
could  not  apply  a  preliminary  test  the  examiners  could 
increase  the  difficulty  of  the  examination.  At  present  the 
shortness  of  the  Sessions  prevented  the  students  from  being 
able  to  pass  a  stiffer  examination  than  was  instituted,  but  if 
the  examiners  increased  the  severity  of  their  test  the 
Colleges  would  find  means  to  bring  the  students  up  to  the 
required  standard. 

Mr.  Helmore  could  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Robinson  in 
the  remark  that  the  College  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
preliminary  examination.  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
did  not  act  upon  that  principle. 

Mr.  Lawson  said  there  was  a  preliminary  examination 
established  at  the  London  School,  and  he  had  the  authority 
of  Mr.  McCall  to  state  that  one  would  be  established  in  future 
at  the  Glasgow  School.  It  was  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the 
Edinburgh  School  would  follow  suit  shortly  afterwards. 

Mr.  Morgan,  as  a  pupil  of  the  Edinburgh  School,  begged 
to  enter  his  protest  against  some  of  the  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Ernes  on  the  cheapness  and  the  low  level  of  the  Scotch 
School.  The  Scotch  School,  as  a  rule,  had  sent  forth 
students  who  would  compete  with  any  who  had  passed  the 
London  College,  and  there  had  been  some  teachers  in  the 
School  who  were  quite  equal  to  any  who  were  attached 
to  the  Royal  Veterinary  College.  Mr.  George  Wilson,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Technology,  and  Mr.  Barlow,  Professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  were  men  of  very  great  distinction,  whom 
Mr.  Ernes  seemed  to  have  overlooked.  The  students  of  the 
Edinbugh  Veterinary  College  had  generally  held  their  own 
wherever  they  had  gone,  and  he  was  very  sorry  to  hear  Mr. 
Ernes  rake  up  matters  which  had  occurred  so  many  years 
ago.  He  had -been  alluding,  no  doubt,  to  matters  which  had 
existed  twenty  or  thirty  years  since,  and  now  that  amica¬ 
bility  between  the  two  schools  was  a  most  desirable  object,  he 
(Mr.  Morgan)  could  not  but  regret  the  remarks  Mr.  Ernes 
had  made.  Comparisons  were  always  odious,  but  he  thought 
if  comparisons  were  drawn  in  the  opposite  way  they  would 
be  nearer  the  truth.  Mr.  Ernes  had  said  something  about 
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the  meagreness  of  the  report.  He  agreed  in  that.  There 
was  no  statement^  for  instance,  of  how  many  times  the  Council 
had  met,  and  only  one  or  two  matters  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged  were  alluded  to.  A  statement  of  the  number 
of  attendances  at  the  Council  meetings  would  have  been  very 
advantageous,  because  some  gentlemen  who  were  elected 
never  took  the  trouble  to  attend  at  all. 

The  Secretary  said  there  was  only  one  gentleman  who  had 
altogether  absented  himself  from  the  meetings,  namely,  Mr. 
Dickens,  who  was  a  confirmed  invalid. 

Mr,  Morgan  said  it  would  he  found  that  there  was  more 
than  one. 

Mr,  Ernes  denied  having  compared  the  Scotch  School  with 
the  London  School,  or  having  said  that  the  London  School 
was  any  better,  nor  had  he  spoken  of  the  professors.  He  had 
only  spoken  of  the  general  system,  and  stated  that  the  Scotch 
School  had  pulled  the  London  School  down  to  its  level.  He 
asked,  what  could  he  done  in  two  short  sessions  of  less  than 
six  months  ?  Cramming,  and  grinding,  and  nothing  more. 
He  agreed  with  Mr.  Robinson  that  the  Royal  College 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  education  of  the  students, 
but  he  thought  they  ought  to  put  the  screw  on  in  the  exami¬ 
nations.  He  could  say  a  great  deal  on  that  subject.  The 
whole  thing  ought  to  be  reformed,  and  a  different  plan 
adopted.  Instead  of  giving  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  each 
pupil,  the  examinations  ought  to  last  for  days.  It  could  not 
be  expected  that  the  directors  of  the  schools  would  go  against 
their  own  interest,  and  reject  pupils  who  came  with  money 
in  their  hands,  and  said,  We  will  pay  you  this  to  enter  the 
College.”  He  held  that  the  preliminary  examinations  as 
they  were  establised  were  of  little  avail. 

Mr,  Lawson  said  he  should  not  exactly  let  Mr.  Lrnes  out 
of  this  matter  so  easily.  He  thought,  with  Mr  Morgan, 
that  Mr.  Ernes  had  reflected  very  seriously  upon  the  Veteri¬ 
nary  College  of  Edinburgh.  He  had  blamed  it  for  keeping 
the  London  College  from  progressing.  Now  he  (Mr.  Lawson) 
held  that  the  London  College  had  progressed,  and  had  risen 
to  a  very  high  position,  and  if  they  wanted  to  raise  it  still 
higher  he  did  not  see  how  the  school  at  Edinburgh  would 
keep  them  from  increasing  the  curriculum  of  study  or  other¬ 
wise  elevating  it.  It  was  a  mere  assertion  without  any  proof. 
The  school  in  Edinburgh  was  established  a  great  many 
years  ago,  and -though  the  fees  were  not  quite  so  large  as  the 
London  fees  were,  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  pulling  the 
London  School  down.  The  Scotch  people  had  not  quite 
so  much  money  in  their  hands  as  the  London  people,  but  it 
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did  not  follow,  because  the  number  was  not  so  large,  that  the 
quality  of  the  students  should  not  be  as  good.  Poverty  was 
no  disgrace,  and  it  was  not  always  the  poorest  man  who  was 
the  least  educated. 

Mr.  Kent  said  the  meeting  had  heard  a  good  deal  about 
preliminary  education  and  sundry  other  matters.  Mr.  Ernes 
had  mentioned,  and  rather  personally,  a  gentleman  who  was 
no  more.  Now,  one  thing  of  all  others  was  necessary,  and 
that  Avas  that  they  should  be  men  and  gentlemen.  There 
was  no  one  thing  which  so  degraded  them  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  as  petty  quarrelsomeness  and  calling  one  another 
names.  He  would  say  that,  having  received  their  College 
education,  and  been  admitted  members  of  the  Body  Corpo¬ 
rate,  let  them  conduct  themselves  as  gentlemen  towards  each 
other. 

Mr.  Ernes  appealed  to  the  President  for  protection.  This 
was  a  downright  insult.  He  had  said  nothing  against  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dick.  He  had  told  the  meeting  that  he  was  a  man  of 
great  talent,  who  had  a  private  school  of  his  own.  Surely 
there  Avas  no  harm  in  that. 

Mr.  Lawson  said  the  other  was  a  private  school. 

Mr.  Ernes  said  he  had  spoken  of  the  shortcomings  of  both 
schools,  and  as  to  his  having  applied  anything  improper  to 
Professor  Dick  it  was  absurd.  When  people  descended  to 
downright  personality,  accusing  him  of  Avant  of  respect  to 
the  dead,  and  stating  that  he  had  said  things  Avhich  he  had 
not,  he  must  appeal  to  the  chair  for  protection.  If  such 
things  Avere  allowed  to  go  on  at  this  meeting,  the  sooner  it 
Avas  over  the  better. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  thought  the  President  had  been  very 
patient  in  listening  to  a  great  deal  that  had  been  said.  Pie 
Avas  afraid  Mr.  Ernes  did  not  knoAV  the  old  proverb  that 
a  Scotch  thistle  Avould  not  bear  ruffling.”  He  must  say 
that,  Avith  great  respect  and  admiration  for  Mr.  Ernes,  he 
thought  some  of  his  observations  had  better  not  have  been 
made.  The  profession  Avas  in  a  critical  condition,  and  he 
believed  the  general  feeling  Avas  for  unanimity,  knoAving  that 
united  they  Avould  become  strong.  The  Scotch  Avere  just  as 
much,  he  thought,  in  favour  of  union  as  the  English. 
Englishmen  had  been  received  in  that  country  in  the  same 
cordial  spirit  as  Scotchmen  were  received  in  this  country,  and 
there  Avas  a  tendency  to  soften  doAvn  things  and  not  aggra¬ 
vate  them. 

On  the"  motion  of  Mr.  Helmore,  seconded  by  3Ir.  Eoughton, 
the  report  Avas  then  unanimously  adopted. 

The  meeting  next  proceeded  to  the  election  of  six 
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members  of  the  Council  in  the  place  of  those  retiring  by 
rotation. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  proposed  Mr.  Field,  jun.  ' 

,,  R.  L.  Hunt. 

,,  T.  Greaves. 

„  Gowing. 

„  James  Moon. 

„  Wm.  Pritchard. 

„  Fleming. 

,,  James  Rose. 

Prof.  Brown. 

Mr.  Morgan. 

„  Helmore. 

Prof.  Yarnell. 

The  ballot  having  been  taken,  the  President  announced 
the  result  to  be  as  follows : — 


For  Mr.  Moon 

.  50 

„  ,,  Pritchard 

.  46 

„  ,,  Greaves 

.  44 

„  „  Fleming 

.  41 

„  „  Hunt 

.  .  .  41 

„  „  Gowing 

.40 

„  „  Field 

.  31 

,,  ,,  Brown 

.  SO 

„  „  Morgan 

.  18 

„  „  Helmore 

.  15 

,,  ,,  Rose 

.  9 

,,  Prof.  Yarnell 

.  5 

,,  Mr.  Moore 

.  1 

Messrs.  Moon,  Pritchard,  Greaves,  Fleming,  Hunt,  and 
Gowing,  were  then  declared  to  be  elected. 

Tuesday  the  ^6th  of  May  was  appointed  for  holding  the 
meeting  of  Council  for  the  election  of  a  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  and  Secretary. 

Mr.  Hunt  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  W.  Field,  jun., 
for  the  efficient  and  courteous  manner  in  which  he  had  con¬ 
ducted  the  business  of  the  College  as  President  during  the 
past  year. 

Mr.  Lawson  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried  by 
acclamation. 

The  President,  in  leaving  the  chair,  said: — Mr.  Hunt,  and 
Gentlemen,  I  feel  very  greatly  obliged  to  you  for*  the  kind 
manner  in  which  you  have  expressed  yourselves  as  far  as  the 
appreciation  of  my  services  is  concerned.  I  need  not  tell 


A^artledge 

99 

Broad 

99 

99 

J.  C.  Broad 

99 

99 

Morgan 

99 

99 

Robinson 

99 

99 

Lawson 

99 

99 

Stanley 

99 

Prof.  Simonds 

99 

Mr. 

Wilkinson 

99 

99 

Corby 

99 

99 

Gowing 

99 
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you  that  anything  I  have  done  or  can  do  for  the  benefit  of 
the  profession  I  shall  he  very  happy  to  do. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


ANNUAL  DINNER  OF  THE  PROFESSION. 

In  the  evening  of  the  Annual  meeting  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  the  accustomed  dinner  took 
place  at  the  London  Tavern,  Bishopsgate  Street.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  the  retiring  President,  W.  Field,  Esq., 
jun.  The  gathering  was  not  a  large  one,  but  every  section  of 
the  profession  was  well  represented — Scotch  and  English  Pro¬ 
fessors,  Army  Veterinary  Surgeons,  including  the  Principal 
Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  Forces,  Town  and  Country  prac¬ 
titioners,  surrounded  the  festive-  board.  The  meeting  was 
protracted  to  a  late  hour,  and  several  very  excellent  speeches 
were  delivered ;  the  chief  topics  being  the  advantages  arising 
from  co-operation  and  union  between  the  English  and  Scotch 
Schools,  and  the  necessity  of  enforcing  a  preliminary  exami¬ 
nation  of  all  who  were  about  to  become  students.  We  had 
hoped  to  have  been  able  to  give  a  report  of  some  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speeches,  and  have  to  regret  that  the  limited  space  this 
month  at  our  disposal  will  not  permit  of  this  being  done. 
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Monthly  Council,  Wednesday t  May  6t/ij  1868,  Lord 
Walsingham,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Reports  of  Committees, 

Journal.— Part  I,  Vol.  IV,  2nd  series,  was  laid  on  the 
table.  Mr.  Thompson,  chairman,  reported  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  committee  that  a  reprint  of  Mrs.  Somerville's 
article  on  Poultry  be  made,  and  sold  at  a  cost  of  ^d.  each. 
This  report  was  adopted.' 

Leicester  Meeting. — Mr.  Thompson,  chairman,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  tender  for  refreshments  in  the  show-yard, 
made  by  Messrs.  Waldram  and  Crane,  of  Leicester,  had  been 
accepted.  The  surveyor  reports  that  possession  of  a  sufficient 
portion  of  the  show-ground  has  been  obtained  to  enable  the 
contractor  to  make  satisfactory  progress ;  that  no  obstruction 
or  hindrance  has  been  experienced,  and  that  no  doubt  exists 
but  that  the  works  will  be  completed  in  ample  time  for  the 
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show.  It  is  recommended  that  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Society  shall  be  held  on  Saturday^  the  18th  July,  at  11  a.m. 
A  request  made  by  the  Leicestershire  and  Waltham  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  to  be  allowed  to  pass  their  members  into  the 
Show-yard  by  tickets  to  be  purchased  of  the  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  of  England  had  been  acceded  to,  the  details  to 
be  arranged  by  the  Finance  Committee.  Major  Wilson  was 
unanimously  recommended  as  the  Steward-elect  of  Imple¬ 
ments.  The  surveyor  was  authorised  to  put  himself  in  com¬ 
munication  with  the  Midland  Railway  Company's  engineer, 
to  arrange  the  details  of  the  accommodation  required  for  the 
unloading  of  heavy  machinery  in  the  Show-yard.  This  report 
was  adopted. 

Education. — Mr.  Holland,  M.P.,  chairman,  reported 
that  eighteen  candidates  entered  for  the  Society's  honours  and 
prizes ;  that  twelve  of  these  were  present  at  the  examinations, 
and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  examiners  who  have  assisted 
on  former  occasions,  the  competition  has  been  superior 
to  that  hitherto  experienced.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
committee  are  unable  to  classify  the  competitors,  nor  can 
they  grant  any  certificates  of  merit,  because  the  terms  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Council  require  that  every  candidate  should 
satisfy  the  examiners  in  the  following  subjects,  viz. :  In  the 
Science  and  Practice  of  Agriculture ;  in  Land-surveying,  or 
in  Mechanics  as  applied  to  Agriculture ;  and  in  Book-keep¬ 
ing  ;  consequently  to  pass  in  Book-keeping  is  essential  to 
success.  In  this  subject,  however,  no  one  candidate  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  even  the  minimum  fixed  by  the 
examiners,  who  report :  ^^All  the  candidates  came  under  the 
category  of  ‘  not  passed.-’  ’’  The  committee,  therefore,  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  the  recommendation  of  the  following 
prizes  being  awarded  to  the  undermentioned  candidates  as 
having  shown  respectively  the  highest  merit  in  each  subject 
named : 

The  Science  and  Practice  of  Agriculture. — Simon  He  wens  Walton,  Farni- 
combe  Farm,  Whichford,  Shipston,  £10. 

Mechanics, — Thomas  John  Elliott,  Wilton,  Salisbury,  £10. 

Chemistry. — -George  Kent  Walton,  Long  Compton,  Warwickshire,  £10. 

Richard  George  Scriven,  Castle  Ashby,  Northampton,  £10. 
Geology. — Ditto,  £5. 

Veterinary  Science.— Rrydon,  Burncastle,  Lauder,  N.B,,  £10. 

Land  Surveying.— 'Solm  Joseph  Harle,  Haydon  Bridge,  Northumberland,  £5. 
Book-keeping. — No  award. 

This  report  was  adopted. 

Committee  of  Selection. — Mr.  Thompson,  chairman, 
reported  that  Mr.  Lawes,  having  intimated  his  intention  of 
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resigning  his  seat  at  the  Council,  the  committee  had  resolved 
that  it  be  recommended  to  the  Council  that  Mr.  Lawes’ 
resignation  be  not  accepted.  The  House-list  of  members  of 
Council  to  be  recommended  for  re-election  having  been  con¬ 
sidered,  it  was  resolved  that  the  small  number  of  members  of 
Council  in  District  A  (Durham,  Northumberland,  and  North 
and  East  Ridings  of  Yorkshire)  be  pointed  out ;  and  the 
name  of  Mr.  Thomas  Christopher  Booth,  of  Warlaby, 
Northallerton,  be  recommended  to  fill  one  of  the  vacancies 
caused  by  the  retirement  of  members  of  the  Council  by 
rotation.  This  report  was  adopted. 

Country  Meeting  OF  1869.— The  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  inspect  the  various  sites  offered  to  the  Society  at 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Preston,  having  been  read,  the 
Council  were  favoured  by  the  attendance  of  deputations  from 
the  above  towns : 

Liverpool  Deputation, — Messrs.  Graves,  M.P.,  Laird,  M.P., 
Pirn,  M.P.,  Tollemache,  M.P.,  Alderman  Hubback,  Ro¬ 
bertson  Gladstone,  John  Grant  Morris,  Robson  (Borough 
Surveyor),  Thomas  Baines,  and  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  Bart., 

M.P. 

Manchester  Deputation, — The  Mayor  of  Manchester  and 
Town  Clerk,  Mayor  of  Salford  and  Town  Clerk,  the  Mayors 
of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Bolton,  Rochdale,  Stockport,  and 
Stalybridge;  Sir  James  Watts,  Kt.;  Joseph  Whitworth,  Esq.; 
Oldham  Whitaker,  Esq. ;  J.  W.  Maclure,  Esq. ;  J.  H.  Law, 
Esq. ;  Mr.  Henry  Nield,  Mr.  W.  T.  Pownall.  The  deputa¬ 
tion  was  accompanied  and  introduced  by  the  Earl  of  Wilton, 
Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton,  Hon.  Algernon 
Egerton,  M.P. ;  Hon.  Wilbraham  Egerton,  M.P. ;  -Right 
Hon.  T.  M.  Gibson,  M.P. ;  Thomas  Bazley,  M.P. ;  Jacob 
Bright,  M.P. ;  E.  W.  Watkins,  M.P. ;  John  Platt,  M.P. ; 
John  T.  Hibbert,  M.P. ;  Thomas  B.  Potter,  M.P. ;  Edmund 
Potter,  M.P.;  R.  N.  Philips,  M.P. ;  John  Cheetham,  M.P. ; 
Lieut.  Gray,  M.P. 

Preston  Deputation, — The  Mayor  of  Preston,  Miles  Myres, 
Esq. ;  the  Earl  of  Bective,  M.P. ;  Lord  Kenlis  Colonel  Wil¬ 
son  Patten,  M.P. ;  Hon.  F.  A.  Stanley,  M.P. ;  Sir  T.  Fermor 
Hesketh,  M.P. ;  Mr.  W.  Lowther,  M.P. ;  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Fielden,  M.P.;  Mr.  W.  Marshall, 
M.P. ;  Mr.  Greene,  Whittington  Hall;  Mr.  Dawson  Greene, 
Whittington  Hall;  Mr.  R.  Assheton  Cross  (Chairman  of 
Quarter  Sessions  of  Lancaster) ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Garnett,  Quern- 
more  Park ;  Rev.  J.  Shepherd,  Birley ;  Mr.  George  Moore, 
Whitehall,  near  Wigton;  Mr,  J.  P.  Foster,  Killhow,  Cumber- 
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land ;  Mr.T.  Towneley  Parker,  Rev.  L.  C.  Wood,  Mr.  Drewry, 
Mr.  Thomas  Fair,  from  the  Council  of  Royal  North  Lanca¬ 
shire  Agricultural  Society;  the  Mayor  and  Town  Clerk  of 
Blackburn,  the  Mayor  of  Lancaster,  Mr.  Alderman  Edmund 
Birley,  Mr.  Councillor  Catterall,  Mr.  Councillor  Gilbertson, 
Mr.  Ascroft  (Town  Clerk),  Preston;  and  Mr.  Garlick,  Borough 
Steward. 

These  gentlemen  having  communicated  to  the  Council  the 
fullest  local  information  connected  with  their  respective 
districts,  and  having  answered  satisfactorily  the  inquiries 
made  of  them  by  the  Council,  the  chairman  expressed  to 
them  the  best  thanks  of  himself  and  the  Council  for  their 
kindness  in  having  attended  the  meeting  that  day,  and  for 
the  deep  interest  they  had  evinced  in  promoting  the  objects 
of  the  Society. 

The  deputations  having  withdrawn,  the  Council  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  particular  locality  best 
suited,  under  all  circumstances,  for  holding  the  country 
meeting  next  year ;  and,  after  some  discussion  of  the  re¬ 
spective  advantages  of  each  position  to  which  their  attention 
had  been  called,  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  Manchester  by 
twenty-five  votes,  against  eighteen  for  Preston,  no  vote  being 
given  for  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Torr  having  moved  that  the  Society  hold  their 
country  meeting  in  1870  in  the  district  comprising  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Berks,  Buckingham,  Hants,  Kent,  Middlesex,  Oxford, 
Surrey,  and  Sussex,  it  was  seconded  by  the  Earl  of  Shrews¬ 
bury,  and  carried. 
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The  eighteenth  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held 
at  Donald’s  Crown  and  Thistle  Hotel,  Friday,  April  1 7th,  1868. 
Present— Messrs.  C.  Hunting,  President;  R.  Hall,  C.  Stephenson, 
D.  Dudgeon,  W.  Marshall,  J.  Meikle,  R.  Brydon,  D.  McGregor, 
and  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 
Letters  were  read  from  Messrs.  Plews,  Stockton ;  and  Hedly,  of 
Darlington,  regretting  their  inability  to  attend  the  meeting. 

Mr.  B.  Hall,  Stockton,  read  a  paper  relative  to  the  following 
cases : 

1st.  A  case  of  idiopathic  emphysema  in  a  cow. 

2nd.  Paralysis  of  lower  lip  of  a  horse. 

3rd.  Influenza  followed  by  stringhalt. 
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4th.  Poisoning  of  young  cattle  by  cotton  cake  ;  and, 

5th.  A  fatal  disease  among  lambs. 

The  particulars  of  these  cases  were  very  interesting,  especially 
those  relating  to  the  last  one,  on  account  of  the  success  which 
attended  the  treatment  after  the  usual  means  had  failed.  An 
animated  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  in  which 
most  of  the. members  took  part.  The  history  of  the  last  case  is  as 
follows : 

On  the  3rd  of  November  last  Mr.  Hall  was  called  to  a  flock  of 
Leicester  lambs  belonging  to  G,  Pollard,  Esq.,  of  Trafford  Hill, 
near  Yarm.  On  arrival  he  found  that  three  lambs  had  died  that 
morning,  and  one  or  two  previously.  He  proceeded  to  make  a 
post-mortem  examination,  and  found  the  lungs  much  inflamed, 
and  the  bronchial  tubes  completely  crammed  with  thousands  of 
worms.  The  remaining  organs  were  healthy.  On  examining  the 
flock  he  found  that  several  of  the  animals  were  affected  ;  they  were 
dull,  had  a  hacking  cough,  and  diarrhoea.  He  ordered  a  change  of 
pasture  and  good  food,  with  corn  and  cake.  All  those  which  had 
diarrhoea  were  housed,  and  got  hay,  corn,  and  cake.  The  whole 
flock  was  also  dosed  with  turpentine.  A  microscopical  examination 
proved  the  wmrms  to  be  the  Filaria  bronchialis.  They  w^ere  gene¬ 
rally  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length.  A 
portion  of  diseased  lung  and  some  of  the  parasites  were  forwarded  to 
Professor  Williams,  for  the  museum.  He  saw  the  lambs  again  after 
the  lapse  of  a  day  or  two,  and  found  them  to  be  still  dying,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  he  put  all  the  flock  under  the  influence  of  prussic 
acid,  ten  drops  being  given  night  and  morning.  The  acid  w^as  found 
to  have  a  most  beneficial  effect,  stopping  the  diarrhoea  and  relieving 
the  other  symptoms,  although  a  few  fatal  cases  still  took  place.  In 
conclusion,  Mr.  Hail  mentioned  that  Mr.  Pollard  had  bought  part 
of  the  lambs  in  the  county  Northumberland,  and  that  the  other 
part  had  been  bred  on  the  farm.  He  also  stated  that  the  farm  was 
heavily  stocked  with  sheep. 

The  President  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hall  for  his 
paper,  and  expressed  himself  as  having  derived  both  pleasure  and 
profit  by  being  present.  He  had  also  no  doubt  that  the  rest 
of  the  members  had  profited  equally  with  himself.  This  was  carried 
by  acclamation. 

The  members  then  took  tea  together,  during  which  they  related 
several  unusual  cases  which  had  occurred  in  their  various 
practices. 

(Signed)  Henry  Hunter,  Hon.  Sec. 
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The  quarterly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  the  Medical 
Institution,  on  the  evening  of  Friday  the  8th  of  May ;  Mr.  G. 
Heyes  (President)  in  the  chair. 

In  lieu  of  the  reading  of  an  essay,  a  Conversazione  was  held,  at 
which  were  present  Messrs.  G.  Morgan,  Wilson,  and  Leather, 
Liverpool ;  Whittle,  Worsley,  T.  Greaves,  Tom  Taylor,  and  Nottage, 
Manchester;  W.  C.  Lawson,  Woolton  ;  Clias.  Dayus,  Dorrington  ; 
T.  Roberts,  Oswestry,  and  the  Secretary. 

After  tea  (which  had  been  provided  by  the  President)  the  Sec¬ 
retary  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association, 
which  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  Morgan  inquired  whether  the  Secretary  had  written  to  the 
Lancashire  Association  respecting  the  publishing  of  the  names  of 
the  qualified  veterinary  surgeons  in  the  county,  when,  being 
answered  in  the  negative,  a  motion  was  passed  recommending  him 
to  do  so  before  the  next  meeting. 

The  President  then  read  a  letter  of  thanks  from  the  Misses 
Lucas,  for  the  letter  of  condolence  which  had  been  forwarded  to 
them  from  the  members  of  the  Association.  The  Secretary  also 
read  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  condolence  which  had  been  sent  to 
Mrs.  Litt  and  family  of  Shrewsbury,  with  Mrs.  Litt’s  reply  to  the 
same. 

After  the  reading  of  these  communications,  Mr.  Whittle  pro¬ 
posed  that  from  and  after  this  year  the  annual  subscription  be  half 
a  guinea  instead  of  a  guinea  as  heretofore,  which  being  seconded, 
after  some  discussion,  was  carried. 

Mr.  Walley  proposed  Mr.  Elam,  of  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Midgley, 
of  Birkenhead,  as  members  of  the  Association.  The  former  having 
been  seconded  by  Mr.  Heyes,  the  latter  by  Mr.  Whittle,  were 
unanimously  elected. 

Mr.  Roberts,  of  Oswestry,  and  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  of  Manchester, 
were  nominated  as  members. 

Mr.  Morgan  then  called  upon  Mr.  Wilson  to  explain  his  system 
of  shoeing,  as  advertised  on  cards,  which  Mr.  Wilson  had  caused  to 
be  circulated,  and  which  was  said  to  prevent  all  diseases  of  the  feet, 
or,  if  existing,  to  relieve  or  cure  them. 

Mv.  Wilson  said  that  it  was  the  French  system  of  shoeing  modi¬ 
fied  and  improved,  and  after  six  months’  trial  it  had  answered  very 
satisfactorily.  It  was  simply  a  plain  shoe  made  from  five-eighths 
iron,  in  the  form  of  a  hunting  shoe,  without  leathers.  In  putting 
it  on  he  did  not  allow  a  knife  to  be  used,  and  only  the  crust 
rasped  down  to  a  level  with  the  sole,  nor  did  he  allow  the  sole  or 
frog  to  be  touched,  excepting  the  ragged  portions  of  them.  He 
considered  that  the  good  effected  by  the  shoe  was  in  the  less  weight 
of  iron,  and  also  fewer  nails,  thereby  lessening  the  chance  of  the 
hoof  being  destroyed  by  them  ;  as  he  thought  that  using  more  iron 
than  nature  absolutely  needed  was  a  mistake,  as  it  makes  more 
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labour  for  animals.  He  would  insure  all  horses  thus  shod  with  sound 
feet  to  commence  with,  an  indemnity  against  corns,  or  any  other  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  foot,  as  long  as  the  system  was  properly  carried  out.  He 
considered  it  suitable  for  all  classes  of  horses,  and  stated  that  he 
had  caused  two  horses,  shod  on  this  system,  to  be  brought  to  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  institution.  At  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Whittle,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  inspect  the  shoeing ;  after 
which  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  asked  Mr.  Wilson  how  he  thought  this 
system  would  answer  in  pumice  foot  where  the  point  of  the  coffin 
bone  was  nearly  through  the  sole.  In  answer  to  this,  as  also  to  a 
question  from  Mr.  Morgan,  as  to  its  efficacy  in  curing  Cf^nker, 
Mr.  Wilson  said  he  considered  both  diseases  would  be  benefited  by 
the  reduction  in  the  weight  of  iron,  and  the  pressure  that  the  foot 
would  receive  from  below.  He  also  considered  that  most  of  the 
diseases,  if  not  all,  that  the  foot  of  the  horse  was  subject  to,  were 
the  result  of  improper  shoeing. 

J/r.  Morgan  said  that,  although  Mr.  Wilson  might  prevent  disease 
in  some  measure  by  this  mode  of  shoeing,  he  would  never  make 
him  believe  that  disease  would  either  be  relieved  or  removed  by  it, 
and  he  should  not  be  satisfied  unless  Mr.  Wilson  would  promise  to 
expunge  the  latter  clause  from  his  cards.  This  Mr.  Wilson,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Whittle,  promised  to  do  in  the  next  he  had  printed. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  the  system  was  not  a  new  one,  and  from 
remarks  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Collins  he  had  for  some  time  advocated 
the  plan  of  leaving  the  sole  untouched  by  the  knife.  He  considered 
that  in  hacks  and  nags  the  system  might  answer  and  probably 
prevent  disease,  such  as  contraction  and  navicular  disease ;  but  in 
cart-horses,  at  least  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  where  they  had  to 
draw  such  heavy  weights,  it  would  never  answer.  He  did  not  see 
how  it  could  prevent  such  diseases  as  quittor,  sandcrack,  &c.  Mr. 
Wilson  said  it  would  do  this  by  leaving  the  horn  stronger,  and  by 
less  nails  being  used. 

Mr.  Whittle  said  this  principle  of  shoeing  was  brought  into 
requisition  twenty-six  years  ago  by  Mr.  Hallen,  except  that  he 
caused  the  toe  of  the  shoe  to  be  curved. 

Mr.  Heyes  attributed  the  system,  not  to  the  French,  but  to  Mr. 
Gamgee,  sen.,  and  considered  it  was  especially  beneficial  in  some 
feet,  ashe  had  himself  proved. 

Mr.  Lawson  said  the  late  Professor  Dick  had  adopted  the  system 
upwards  of  thirty  years  ago. 

Mr.  T.  Roberts,  of  Oswestry,  then  brought  before  the  notice  of 
the  meeting  a  pair  of  obstetric  forceps  for  inserting  into  the  orbits 
of  calves  and  foals,  and  stated  that  he  had  saved  several  valuable 
animals  by  their  aid.  They  were  invented  by  his  father,  and  he 
begged  to  offer  them  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Association,  for  any 
member  to  take  a  pattern  of  them  if  he  chose  to  do  so. 

After  a  short  discussion  on  the  merits  of  the  instrument, 

Mr.  Morgan  proposed,  and  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  seconded,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Roberts,  which  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Dayus  then  showed  a  very  interesting  specimen  of  serous 
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tumour,  occupying  the  place  of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the 
brain  in  a  four  years’  old  cart  mare.  He  first  saw  the  animal  on 
the  18th  of  July  last,  on  which  day  she  was  led  seven  miles  for  him 
to  examine  her.  She  was  in  good  condition,  and  her  appetite  was 
unimpaired.  She  had  been  ailing  for  about  three  weeks;  the  chief 
symptom  being  a  tendency  to  wander  to  the  right  side,  with  occa¬ 
sionally  an  unsteady  gait.  There  was  no  evidence  of  any  external  in¬ 
jury  to  the  head.  He  (Mr.  Dayus)  diagnosed  it  as  an  affection  of  the 
brain,  and  gave  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  case.  He  adminis¬ 
tered  cathartic  medicine,  and  applied  a  blister  to  the  poll,  and  ordered 
perfect  quietness.  The  blister  was  repeated  in  a  fortnight,  after 
which,  the  animal’s  condition  becoming  worse,  he  administered 
tonic  alteratives,  and  ultimately  introduced  a  seton  over  the  poll. 
She  gradually  became  worse,  until  she  was  little  better  than  a 
skeleton,  was  very  drowsy,  and  constantly  describing  a  circle  in  a 
very  circumscribed  space.  She  succumbed  on  the  16th  of  October. 

Autopsy. — All  the  organs  of  the  body  healthy,  excepting  that 
the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain  had  become  absorbed,  the  cavity 
being  filled  by  a  tumour,  which  contained  about  four  oz.  of  sero- 
sanguineous  fluid.  In  the  bone  opposite  the  tumour  a  small  hole 
about  the  size  of  a  goose  quill  in  diameter  was  existing,  which  led 
him  to  believe  that  the  tumour  must  have  been  the  result  of  external 
injury.  _  , 

The  specimen  was  examined  by  all  present,  and  they  expressed 
themselves  highly  pleased  with  it,  and  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Dayus 
for  coming  so  far  to  describe  such  an  interesting  case.  A  vote 
of  thanks  was  heartily  accorded  to  that  gentleman. 

Mr.  Greaves  remarked  that,  could  the  case  have  been  diagnosed 
sufficiently  early,  the  operation  as  performed  for  hydatids  in  sheep 
might  have  proved  successful. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  kindness,  the 
meeting  separated,  the  only  regret  being  that  so  few  of  the  members, 
of  whom  there  are  upwards  of  twenty-five,  had  attended. 

Thomas  Walley, 

Honorary  Secretary. 
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The  usual  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  th 
Queen’s  Hotel,  Leeds,  on  Tuesday,  the  28th  April;  the  President 
Charles  Seeker,  Esq.,  in  the  chair;  there  were  also  present  Professor 
Williams  and  Messrs.  T.  (rreave’s,  E.  C.  Dray,  S.  F.  Falldino', 
P.  Walker,  J.  Cuthbert,  J.  W.  Anderton,  W.  Fearnley,  G.  Smith* 
J.  S.  Carter,  James  Freeman,  J.  Patterson,  and  the  Secretary. 

Letters  of  apology  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Messrs. 
Naylor,  Elam,  John  Freeman,  Joseph  Freeman,  J.  Howell,  Thomas 
Pratt,  and  B.  N.  Kirk. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  George  Bourdass,  M.R.C.V.S.,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society. 
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Mr.  Faulkner,  sen.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Wetherby,  was  nominated  as  a 
member. 

Mr.  Dray  announced  to  the  meeting  the  death  of  Professor 
Morton;  and  after  paying  a  just  tribute  of  praise  to  the  many 
excellent  qualifications  possessed  by  the  late  kind  and  deservedly 
respected  professor,  moved  the  following  resolution  ; 

That  this  Society  deeply  deplores  the  death  of  Professor 
Morton,  by  which  the  profession,  and  particularly  the  Veterinary 
.Journal^  ot  which  he  was  a  principal  editor,  had  lost  a  staunch 
friend.  The  advancement  of  science  and  art  he  constantly  endea¬ 
voured  to  promote  by  his  writings,  which  were  expressed  in  eloquent 
diction,  and  always  manifested  a  pure  and  elevating  tendency.  He 
strenuously  advocated  the  formation  of  veterinary  medical  asso¬ 
ciations  as  a  means  to  create  a  firmer  bond  of  union  amongst  the 
members  of  the  profession.  His  urbanity  and  gentlemanly  deport¬ 
ment  were  well  known  and  appreciated,  and  he  was  a  kind  and  sin¬ 
cere  friend.  This  Society  is  therefore  anxious  to  pay  this  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  one  w^ho  possessed  such  moral  worth  and  scientific 
acquirements.” 

Ihe  resolution  being  seconded  by  the  President,  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Secretary  moved,  and  Mr.  Dray  seconded  — 

“  That  a  letter  of  condolence  be  sent  to  the  widow  of  our  young 
and  highly  respected  fellow  member,  the  late  Mr.  Thos.  Horne, 
Barnsley.” 

Carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Freeman  gave  notice,  that  at  the  next  meeting  he  should 
propose,  “That  all  the  meetings  of  the  Society  be  held  in 
Leeds.” 

Mr.  G.  Smith  gave  notice  that  he  should  move  as  an  amend¬ 
ment,  “  That  the  Rule  stand  as  it  is.” 

The  Fresident  hoped  that,  as  Mr.  Field,  the  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  had  honoured  the  Society 
with  his  presence  at  its  anniversary,  as  many  of  the  members  as 
could  possibly  make  it  convenient  to  attend  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  profession  in  London  on  the  4th  of  May  w^ould  do  so. 

Mr.  P.  Walker  then  read  his  paper  on  “  The  Diseases  of  the 
Sinuses  of  tile  Head  in  the  Horse.”  The  essayist  minutely  detailed 
the  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  the  various  diseases  in  an 
exceedingly  practical  manner.  The  essay  gave  the  utmost  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  all  present.  In  the  discussion  that  ensued.  Prof.  Williams, 
Messrs.  Freeman,  Greaves,  Carter,  Cuthbert,  Dray,  and  the  Pre¬ 
sident,  took  part. 

Mr.  Dray  moved,  and  Mr.  Fallding  seconded,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Walker  for  his  useful  and  interesting  paper. 

It  was  ordered  that  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  be  held 
at  Harrogate  in  July,  when  Mr.  Godfrey  Smith  would  introduce 
a  paper  for  discussion. 

William  Broughton, 

Hon.  Sec, 
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SPECIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  ROYAL 
COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 


A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  May  26th,  for 
the  election  of  office-bearers  for  the  year  1868-9. 

Present :  Professor  Simonds ;  Messrs.  J.  C.  Broad,  Cart- 
ledge,  Ernes,  Field,  Fleming,  Gowing,  Greaves,  Harrison, 
Harpley,  Hunt,  Hunting,  Lawson,  Moon,  Pritchard,  Robin¬ 
son,  Wilkinson,  Withers,  and  the  Secretary. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr,  Hunty  and  seconded  by  Mr,  Cart- 
ledge, 

“That  Wm.  Field,  jun..  Esq.,  take  the  Chair.” — Carried. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  election  of  a  President  was  then  proceeded  with. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Cartledge,  and  secorMed  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Broad — 

“  That  Mr.  Wm.  Field,  .Jun.,  be  re-elected  President  for 
the  ensuing  year.”  i 

It  was  then  moved  by  Professor  Simonds,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Ernes, 

“  That  Mr.  Thomas  Greaves,  of  Manchester,  be  elected 
President.” 

On  the  ballot  being  taken  there  were  found  to  be  for 
Mr.  Field,  11,  and  Mr.  Greaves,  6. 

Mr.  Field  was  declared  elected  President  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  President  having  returned  thanks  for  the  honour  of 
his  re-election. 


The  election  of  six  Vice-Presidents  was  proceeded  with. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed — 


Professor  Willliams 
,,  McCall 

,,  Brown 

Mr.  H.  J.  Cartwright 
„  W.  J.  Goodwin 
,,  W.  Thacker 
,,  Josh.  Woodger,  Jun. 
,,  Jas,  Cowie 


by  Mr.  Lawsou. 

„  Robinson. 

,,  Gowing. 

,,  Cartledge. 

,,  Coates. 

„  Harrison. 

„  Wilkinson. 
Ast.  Prof.  Pritchard. 


The  ballot  having  been  taken,  it  was  found  that  there 
were  for 

Professor  Williams  .  .  .  .17 

Mr.  J.  W.  Cartwright  .  .  .  .17 
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Professor  Brown  .  .  .  .16 

,,  McCall  ....  16 

Mr.  W.  Thacker  .  .  .  .13 

„  W.  J.  Goodwin  .  .  .  .11 

„  Josh.  Woodger,  Sen,  .  .  .  .10 

„  Jas.  Cowie.  ....  5 


The  election  was  declared  to  have  fallen  upon  Professors 
Williams,  Brown,  and  McCall ;  and  Messrs.  Cartwright, 
Thacker,  and  Goodwin. 

The  election  of  a  Secretary  was  then  proceeded  with. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Harpley,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Gowing, 

That  Mr.  Coates  be  re-elected  Secretary.^’ 

On  the  ballot  being  taken,  Mr.  Coates  was  declared  to  be 
unanimously  elected. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

Wm.  Henry  Coates, 

Secretary. 


NEW  MEMBERS  OE  THE  PROFESSION. 


Since  the  publication  of  our  last  number,  the  following  gentle¬ 
men — students  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College — have  passed  their 
examination,  and  been  admitted  members  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons : 


Ap 


ril  27th. 


Mr.  Percival  Smith 
„  Benjamin  Freer 
„  Samuel  Henry  Ellis 
„  Edward  Morris  Davies 
„  James  Martin  Fagan 
„  Thomas  Salusbury  Price 
„  Henry  William  Stevens 
„  James  Thomas  Handy 
„  William  Boyce  Barrow 


Winterton,  Lincolnshire. 
Uppingham,  Rutland. 
Hatfield -Peverell,  Essex. 
Ruabon,  Wales. 

Ormskirk,  Lancashire. 
Kennington  Cross. 

London. 

Marshfield, Gloucestershire. 
Newmarket. 


Mr.  Daniel  George  Hun  tin 
„  Walter  Brown  Coe 
„  Alfred  Broad 
„  Frederick  Keal 
„  John  Doris 
„  William  Hamley 
„  James  Henrv  Lemon 
„  Robert  Beart 


Halvergate,  Norfolk. 

Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk. 
London. 

Boston,  Lincolnshire. 
Cookstown,  Co.  Tyrone. 
Truro,  Cornwall. 

Clontarf,  Co.  Dublin. 
Ravnham,  Norfolk. 


O* 


April  2Sth. 
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OBITUARY. 


April  29th. 

Mr.  William  Elliott  Harrison  . 

„  George  Wyer  .... 

„  Edward  Marshall  Jones 
„  Herbert  John  Hinckley  . 

„  Frederick  Watkins 
„  William  Garratt 
„  John  S.  Forbes  McDonald 
„  JohnCorneliusDwyer,M.ll.C.S. 
„  Rodney  Strutt 
„  Griffith  Thomas 
„  John  Edmund  Bettison  . 


Thirsk,  Yorkshire. 
Folkingham,  Lincolnshire. 
Ludlow,  Shropshire. 
Radborne,  Derbyshire. 
Revesby,  Lincolnshire. 
Northampton. 

Fraserburgh,  Scotland. 
Plumstead,  Kent. 

Great  Waldingfield,  Suffolk. 
Aberayron,  Cardiganshire. 
Newbury,  Berks. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  three  students  of  the  Albert  College 
have  been  admitted  members  of  the  body  corporate,  viz.  ; 

May  \st. 

Mr.  George  Durrant  .  .  .  Hampstead,  London. 

„  George  Hardie  .  .  .  Swinton,  Berwickshire. 

„  Charles  Lee  Cartwright  .  .  Whitchurch,  Salop. 


MISCELLANEA. 


ANCIENT  REPRESENTATION  OF  HORSE-SHOEING. 

While  the  restorations  in  Highworth  Church,  Wilts,  were  going 
on,  a  curious  distemper-painting  of  St.  Dunstan  shoeing  a  horse, 
which  places  its  foot  on  the  anvil,  was  found. 

DIFFERENCE  OF  OPINION. 

I  could  never  divide  myself  from  any  man  upon  the  difference  of 
opinion,  or  be  angry  with  his  judgment  for  not  agreeing  with  that 
from  which  within  a  few  days  I  might  dissent  myself. — Sir  Thomas 
Browne. 


OBITUARY— ERRATA. 

We  very  much  regret  that,  by  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
our  informant,  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Anderson,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  was  recorded  in  our  last  number,  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Hugh  Anderson,  of  the  19th  Hussars. 

We  have  also  to  call  attention  to  a  typographical  error  which 
occurred  in  our  obituary  notice  of  the  late  Professor  Morton.  In 
alluding  to  his  writings,  in  line  16,  p.  276,  by  the  slipof  a  letter, 
while  the  sheet  was  being  struck  off,  “  them  an  ”  was  made  to  read 
“the  man.”  Our  readers  will  oblige  us  by  correcting  this  error  in 
their  copies. 
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Communications  and  Cases. 

THE  MICROSCOPE  IN  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

By  Professor  Brown. 

{Continued from  p.  342.) 

Examination  of  Morbid  Deposits, — Scrofula. 

It  is  generally  accepted  as  the  result  of  observation,  that 
in  disease  no  new  elements  are  developed.  Normal  elements 
of  tissue  may  be  produeed  in  excess,  or  they  may  be 
deficient.  Certain  disturbing  influences  may  cause  an  arrest 
of  development,  or  the  growth  of  a  structure  may  be  accele¬ 
rated  ;  finally,  a  normally-formed  tissue  may  be  displaced. 
Under  all  these  conditions  the  infiuenceon  disturbing  ageimy 
is  abnormal  in  its  action,  and  the  results  are  consequently 
different  from  those  which  follow  from  the  action  of  the 
ordinary  or  normal  stimuli  operating  during  a  healthy  state 
of  the  organism.  Among  the  numerous  problems  which 
arise  out  of  the  aetion  of  morbific  agencies,  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  one  that  presents  itself  to  our  notice  in  relation  to 
morbid  deposits  refers  to  the  exact  relation  which  those  pro¬ 
ducts  hold  to  the  abnormal  conditions  under  which  they 
occur.  The  universal  tendency  is  to  appreciate  results  and 
ignore  causes;  for  example,  in  the  disease  called  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  of  cattle,  the  apparent  and  appreciable  abnor¬ 
mality  exists  in  the  lungs  which  have  undergone  a  peculiar 
alteration  of  structure;  the  soft,  elastic,  expansible  tissue 
xLi.  28 
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has  become  converted  into  a  firm^  dense  mass_,  which  is  quite 
incapable  of  carrying  on  the  respiratory  function ;  and  with¬ 
out  hesitation  we  designate  this  unnatural  condition  of  the 
organs  disease  of  the  lungs^  and  the  mere  recognition  of  the 
morbid  state  is  in  most  instances  finally  satisfactory.  The 
cause  of  death  is  evident^  and  the  inquiry  is  at  an  end.  Many 
instances  of  a  like  kind  might  be  adduced  in  illustration  of 
the  tendency  to  accept  what  is  perfectly  obvious  in  an  abnor¬ 
mal  state  of  a  part  as  a  solution  of  a  previously  existing  mys¬ 
tery.  A  horse^  for  instance^  may  be  in  an  ansemiated  condition_, 
and  after  a  time  may  die  from  exhaustion.  Upon  a  post¬ 
mortem  examination  the  lungs  and  spleen,  probably  the  liver 
and  other  parts,  are  found  to  be  filled  with  a  yellow,  brain¬ 
like  deposit,  which  the  microscope  shows  to  be  mainly  cellular 
in  structure.  A  further  search  leads  to  the  discoverv,  in  some 
part  of  the  organism,  of  a  large  tumour,  or  mass  of  a  similar 
structure,  and  the  pathologist  is  at  once  content  to  assert 
that  the  debility  from  which  the  animal  sufiered,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  he  ultimately  died,  was  due  to  secondary 
cancerous  deposit.  In  these  and  like  instances  an  important 
question  appears  to  be  ignored.  What  is  the  primary  and 
actual  abnormality  of  the  organism  ?  Is  the  deposit  which 
is  apparent  the  essential  disease,  or  is  it  the  inevitable  and 
natural  result  of  certain  changes  of  nutrition  ? 

The  question  is  not  difficult  to  answer.  No  doubt  can 
exist  in  the  mind  of  a  scientific  pathologist  that  the  actual 
change  of  structure,  the  deposition  of  material  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  part,  or  only  exists  in  it  to  a  limited  extent,  is  a 
result  of  the  action  of  some  unusual  influence.  And  thus  the 
real  abnormality  relates  to  the  condition  of  the  organism 
which  makes  the  deposit  possible,  and  not  to  the  deposit 
which  is  the  necessary  result  of  the  altered  condition  of  the 
organism.  Deposition  of  new  vital  material  to  supply  the 
place  of  exhausted  tissue  is  admitted  to  be  a  normal  process, 
but  the  mere  alteration  of  the  relation  which  the  new  matter 
should  bear  to  the  waste  of  structure  at  once  disturbs  the 
balance,  and  to  the  results  of  this  derangement,  not  to  the 
derangement  itself,  the  term  morbid  is  usually  applied.  In 
this  way  the  affection  which  was  described  in  the  last  article 
under  the  term  scrofula,  and  also  tubercle,  typhoid  matter, 
and  cancer,  are  all  designated  diseases;  and  this  inclusive 
system  of  classification  is  even  carried  to  the  extent  which 
permits  the  statement  that  the  general  health  is  good,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  presence  of  the  local  disease.  Physiologically, 
such  a  state  is  impossible  in  the  diseases  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made.  Local  derangement  dependent  upon  a  special 
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stimulus^  ‘and  amounting  generally  to  an  alteration  in  the 
circulation  of  the  part  can  exist  and  be  maintained  for  some 
time  without  any  modification  of  the  systemic  functions,,  but 
deposits  which  are  essentially  imperfect  in  structure  and 
inefficient  for  the  reparation  of  the  tissues  are  referable  to 
depraved  nutrition. 

In  the  concluding  part  of  the  article  on  scrofula  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Veterinarian  it  was  suggested  that 
a  general  derangement  of  the  nutritive  functions  would 
alone  account  for  the  deposition  of  certain  materials 
altogether  dissimilar  to  the  tissues  of  the  partj  and  evi¬ 
dently  in  a  low  condition  of  vitality^  and  so  incapable  of 
sustaining  the  functions  of  the  part  in  which  they  are  depo¬ 
sited.  This  conclusion  is  naturally  derivable  from  a  careful 
examination  of  the  deposit.  The  scrofulous  product  and 
tubercle  also  do  not  contain  any  new  forms  of  structure,  and 
in  both  the  elements  are  only  partially  developed.  No  per¬ 
fect  cells  are  to  be  found,  but  in  place  thereof  particles  which 
belong  to  the  early  condition  of  cells,  minute  bodies  which 
are  of  the  nature  of  nuclei.  Instead  of  the  process  of  growth 
being  continued  to  completion,  there  does  not  exist  suffi¬ 
cient  vitality  in  the  newly-deposited  material  to  perfect  the 
development  of  the  tissue,  which  accordingly  remains  in  an 
embryo  condition  for  a  certain  time,  and  then,  instead  of 
advancing,  retrogrades,  and  becomes  mainly  a  mass  of  calca¬ 
reous  matter,  which  is  not  susceptible  of  any  further  progress ; 
the  only  decided  change  which  can  occur  is  the  physical  one 
of  softening  from  the  admixture  of  the  fluids  of  the  part  with 
the  particles  of  the  mass,  and  the  conversion  thereby  of  the 
solid  into  a  fluid  product.  This  change  is  quite  mechanical, 
and  no  alteration  is  affected  in  the  ultimate  elements  of  the 
deposit. 

Microscopic  investigation  entirely  dispels  the  idea  of  there 
being  any  special  elements  in  the  deposits  which  are  found  in 
scrofula  and  tuberculosis,  and  also  removes  the  mystery  which 
at  one  time  obscured  the  view  of  the  abnormal  process,  proving 
that  it  is  the  natural  consequence  of  diminished  tone  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  induced  by  causes  which  tend  to  debilitate  the  organism. 
Under  perfectly  normal  conditions,  local  irritation,  whether 
confined  to  the  lungs,  liver,  heart,  or  other  organs,  is  followed 
by  increased  activity  in  the  nutrition  of  the  part,  and  a 
deposit  of  tissue  more  or  less  perfectly  elaborated  as  the  con¬ 
sequence,  but  when  a  similar  local  excitation  of  function 
occurs  during  extreme  debility,  the  molecules  of  the  deposited 
matter  lack  the  power  to  form  perfect  tissue,  and  either 
die,  or  degenerate,  or  otherwise  advance  sufficiently  far  to 
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form  structure  of  the  kind,  which  is  met  with  in  scrofulous 
deposit. 

It  would  be  easy  to  pursue  the  inquiry  further,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  indicate  the  necessity  for  more  compre¬ 
hensive  views  than  those  generally  entertained  in  reference  to 
morbid  products,  which  do  not  in  themselves  constitute  the 
disease,  but  are  in  reality  mere  results  of  a  morbid  condition 
of  the  organism. 


THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  DAY :  :WHAT  KIND  OF 
EDUCATION  WILL  PRODUCE  THE  MOST 
EFFICIENT  VETERINARY  SURGEONS? 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Greaves,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Manchester. 

The  discussion  of  the  question  of  education  occupied  much 
of  the  time  of  the  late  annual  meeting  of  the  profession.  It 
is  a  question  fraught  with  deep  and  lasting  importance  to  the 
profession  at  large,  and  as  such  it  cannot  be  too  seriously 
considered;  and  if  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject  can 
be  arrived  at,  not  only  the  profession  but  society  at  large 
will  be  benefited  by  its  being  carried  into  practice. 

The  considerations  I  wish  to  bring  prominently  forward 
for  discussion  in  this  and  subsequent  papers,  and  which  I 
hope  will  also  provoke  abler  writers  than  myself  to  give  their 
views  for  the  purpose  of  clearly  defining  and  throwing  light 
upon  this  vital  matter,  are — 

1st.  Is  our  profession  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  a 
highly  scientific  education  of  its  members,  in  order  that  they 
may  attain  eminence  as  successful  practitioners  ? 

2ndly.  Is  a  sound  English  education,  coupled  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  practical  knowledge  that  can  be  given  to 
youth,  sufficient  for  all  purposes  ? 

3rdly.  Is  the  time  required  in  obtaining  the  higher  branches 
of  a  scientific  education  occupied  at  the  expense  of,  and  to 
the  exclusion  of  practical  knowledge  ? 

4thly.  Does  the  possession  of  highly  scientific  attainments 
lift  the  mind  of  the  possessor  above  the  realities  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  dispose  him  to  look  down  upon  the  duties  required 
of  him  as  a  veterinary  practitioner  ? 

I  shall  content  myself  with  discussing  these  matters.  At 
present,  it  will  be  observed  that  I  only  ask  general  questions 
which  others  can,  and  I  hope  will,  answer  as  well  as  myself — 
answer  them  indeed  from  their  own  point  of  view,  as  this  may 
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be  the  means  of  bringing  ont  opinions  which  are  valuable, 
and  thus  enable  us  to  arrive  at  some  useful  conclusions. 

Question  1. 

1  believe  history  abounds  in  every  age  with  instances 
in  which  persons  with  scarcely  any  education  have  taken 
rank  with  the  greatest  and  most  useful  men  of  the  time 
in  which  they  lived;  but  I  am  free  to  admit  that  this  is 
no  proof  that  these  same  individuals  would  not  have  become 
equally  great  or  useful  if  they  had  possessed  a  high  class 
education.  I  will,  however,  confine  my  remarks  to  our 
own  profession,  and  at  the  outset  state  that  in  my  opinion 
for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeon  should  possess  a  highly  scientific  education. 
Upon  this  point  I  am  aware  that  a  great  difference  of  opinion 
prevails  in  the  profession.  Probably  many  may  be  inclined 
to  think  that  I  am  in  favour  of  the  other  alternative,  viz.,  of 
no  education,  since  it  is  said  of  the  middle  course  that  a 
little  education  is  a  dangerous  thing.^^  To  such  I  would 
reply  by  asking,  what  amount  of  instruction  is  to  be  termed 
a  low,  and  what  a  high  education  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that, 
owing  to  the  facilities  for  teaching  which  now  exist,  the 
ordinary  or  common  education  of  to-day  would  have  been 
esteemed  a  high-class  education  by  our  forefathers  ?  If  this 
be  so,  is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  what  is  esteemed  a 
highly  scientific  education  of  to-day  may  be  looked  upon  with 
contempt  in  the  next  generation  ? 

I  am  a  full  believer  in  education  and  in  the  vast  advantages 
accruing  from  it.  It  greatly  increases  a  man^s  intelligence 
and  capacity,  but  it  can  never  be  a  substitute  for  natural 
ability.  I  am  also  in  favour  of  a  man  being  well  educated 
in  those  branches  that  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  his  calling, 
and  of  his  employing  his  whole  life,  concentrating  as  much  as 
possible  his  ability  upon  the  particular  calling  he  is  engaged 
in,  for  by  these  means  he  is  most  likely  to  improve  and  per¬ 
fect  himself  in  that  calling.  I  would  give  him  every  possible 
advantage  from  his  earliest  years  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and 
becoming  familiarised  with  the  duties  of  his  future  occupa¬ 
tion.  No  time  is  so  favorable  for  receiving  lasting  impress- 
ings,  for  moulding  the  mind  or  for  training  the  hands  for 
any  calling  or  occupation,  as  that  of  youth. 

I  think  it  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  send  a  boy  to  school,  or  it 
may  be  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  keep  him  there  until 
he  is  of  an  age  fitting  him  to  go  to  the  Veterinary  College, 
and  attend  his  two  sessional  courses  of  lectures.  It  is  true 
.that  he  may  pass  a  very  creditable  examination,  and  obtain 
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his  diploma — whicli  specifies  that  he  is  competent  to  practise 
the  veterinary  art — and  still  lack  those  special  requirements 
which  are  needed  by  a  veterinary  surgeon.  It  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  a  young  man  may  have  had  a  first-class  scholastic 
education^  either  in  J  England  or  on  the  Continent^  that  he 
may  have  distinguished  himself  at  school,  gained  high  honours, 
have  passed  a  most  satisfactory  preliminary  examination  at 
the  Veterinary  College,  have  attended  most  punctually  all 
the  lectures,  been  most  assiduous  and  industrious  in  the  dis¬ 
secting-room,  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  all  his  studies, 
including  the  hospital  practice  (which  practice,  however, 
imparts  such  a  modicum  of  experience,  that  each  professor 
admits  it  to  be  totally  inadequate  for  obtaining  practical 
knowledge),  be  possessed  of  great  ability,  and  yet  be  deficient 
in  that  practical  business  knowledge,  that  correctness  of  dis¬ 
cernment  which  alone  will  enable  him,  when  left  to  himself, 
to  recognise  disease,  and  at  once  to  accurately  determine  its 
nature,  and  treat  it  successfully. 

I  am  strongly  disposed  to  believe  that  the  tendency  of 
such  an  education  as  I  have  sketched  is  to  alter  the  tastes, 
and  change  the  tone  of  the  mind  and  inclination  of  its  pos¬ 
sessor,  and  to  render  him  less  disposed  to  plod  and  work,  or 
to  enter  heartily  into  the  details  of  his  occupation.  It  is 
quite  true  his  mind  is  enlarged  and  expanded,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  has  become  so  refined  and  susceptible  as  to 
view  many  things  as  irksome  and  obnoxious ;  in  fine,  to 
despise  labour  as  degrading  to  one  so  well  educated  as  himself. 
It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  there  is  a  great  proneness 
in  the  mind  of  such  a  man  to  view  every  case  of  disease, 
whether  it  be  one  of  lameness  or  of  sickness,  with  too  much 
science.  He  is  apt  to  contemplate  the  disease  from  a  stand¬ 
point  which  leads  him  into  such  minuteness.  He  will  ponder 
over  the  disease  with  a  mind  which  brings  the  microscope  to 
bear  upon  it,  however  simple  it  may  be.  The  reality  of 
our  being  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  is  ever  present 
with  him.  He  brings  his  scientific  remedies  to  a  test,  and  if 
they  do  not  soon  produce  definite  effects,  he  is  apt  to  waver 
in  his  purposes,  and  even  to  lose  confidence  in  his  own  rea¬ 
soning. 

Highly-educated  individuals  are  often  the  victims  of 
scientific  perplexities  which  practical  men  do  not  experience. 
Such  persons  frequently  hesitate  in  the  choice  of  a  mode 
of  treatment.  As  time  passes  on,  and  the  patient  becomes 
evidently  worse  and  worse,  they  feel  deeply  humiliated; 
failure  is  more  acutely  felt  by  them  than  by  others  less  educated 
and  refined;  their  science  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance 
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and  found  wanting.  The  education  they  have  received 
tends,  indeed,  rather  to  mystify  than  to  simplify  the  pro¬ 
blems  they  are  required  to  solve.  Studies  intricate  in 
their  nature  are  ever  leading  them  into  excesses,  and  tempt¬ 
ing  them  to  arouse  the  antagonism  of  Dame  Nature  by  an 
interference  with  her  delicate  and  complex  functions,  and  to 
thwarting  and  foiling  their  success.  Such  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons  may  be  acknowledged  by  all  as  highly  intellectual  men, 
fit  associates  for  gentlemen ;  but  whatever  other  effects  such 
an  education  produces  upon  the  mind,  it  generally  renders  it 
more  susceptible  and  sensitive  to  failure,  and  unfits  it  to 
bear  the  hardships  which  the  veterinary  practitioner  has 
occasionally  to  endure.  Although  his  heart  and  soul  may 
be  in  his  profession,  his  want  of  practical  knowledge,  like  an 
incubus,  throws  its  shadow  over  the  fairest  prospects,  and  he 
seldom  weathers  the  storm.  After  a  few  months,  it  may  be 
years,  of  sore  trial  in  the  profession,  in  which  he  has  been  so 
frequently  doomed  to  disappointment,  he  gives  it  up  in  dis¬ 
gust,  and  betakes  himself  to  some  other  more  genial  occupation. 

I  believe  it  will  be  conceded  that  our  calling  demands  a 
strong  and  robust  intellect  to  meet  the  peculiar  and  varied 
requirements  of  its  practice,  to  endure  its  fatigues  and 
laborious  duties,  and  to  accurately  diagnose  disease,  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  treat  our  patients.  Everything  depends  upon  the 
accuracy  and  soundness  of  the  practitioner's  observations  and 
conclusions ;  no  assistance  can  be  obtained,  as  in  our  sister 
profession,  from  our  patients.  To  perform  these  duties,  our 
brain  must  not  have  been  weakened  by  undue  and  severe 
tension  when  too  young. 

A  nervous  system  early  overdriven,  a  mental  constitution 
from  which  the  elasticity  has  been  taken  by  too  hard  work 
gone  through  too  soon,  may  be  compared  to  a  young  horse  who 
has  been  put  through  too  much  hard  work  at  two  or  three 
years  old,  and  become  stale  and  worn  out  by  eight  years 
old.  In  both  cases  the  best  energies  have  been  mortgaged, 
and  in  future  years  the  reckless  expenditure  of  the  past  has 
to  be  compensated  for.  The  individual  in  such  a  position  is 
wholly  unfit  to  undertake  and  follow  out  the  labours  and 
duties  of  a  veterinary  surgeon.  It  follows  from  these  pre¬ 
mises  that  to  attain  eminence  as  a  successful  practitioner 
the  veterinary  student  must  be  taught,  not  only  the  science, 
but  the  business,  of  his  profession.  He  must  be  taught  not 
only  how  to  diagnose  disease  correctly,  and  treat  it  suc¬ 
cessfully,  but  also  to  know  how  to  make  his  practice  pay,  and 
how  to  keep  his  customers.  These  are  subjects  which  a 
highly  scientific  education  does  not  inculcate ;  but  a  know- 
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ledge  of  them  is  none  the  less  important  to  the  veterinary 
practitioner. 

There  is  much  hard  work  in  our  calling,  some  of  it  might 
even  be  called  dirty  work.  To  make  it  answer  a  man^s  pur¬ 
pose  he  must  make  long  hours,  and  every  hour  must  be  telling 
in  his  daybook.  Every  step  he  takes  and  every  horse  he 
touches  must  be  adding  grist  to  the  mill.  It  is  by  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  trifling  sums  that  a  living  has  to  be  got  or  a  fortune 
to  be  made.  A  process  like  this  is  often  too  fatiguing  and 
too  slow  to  the  man  of  refined  taste. 

“  Some  place  their  bliss  in  actions,  some  in  ease, 

Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  these.” 

(To  he  continued^ 


NOTES  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ATMOSPHERIC 
PRESSURE  AND  ALTITUDE  ON  HEALTH  AND 
DISEASE  IN  MAN  AND  THE  LOWER  ANIMALS. 

By  G.  Fleming,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.,  Royal  Engineers. 

(Continued from p.  366.) 

PoEPPiG,*  who  visited  Peru  about  forty  years  ago,  relates : — 

Those  who  have  but  recently  arrived  at  the  Cerro  de  Pasco, 
encounter  many  difficulties,  for  scarcely  have  they  made  some 
steps  on  a  smooth  road,  than  they  experience  an  inexplicable 
sense  of  fatigue,  and  in  addition  to  this,  when  ascending  the 
escarped  streets,  there  is  a  painful  difficulty  in  respiring, 
slight  headache,  and  even  congestion  of  blood  towards  the 
chest :  certain  signs  that  one  is  no  more  exempt  from  the 
attacks  of  the  puna  than  any  other  stranger.  If  the  puna 
(which  is  also  named  veta,  soroche,  and  mareo)  is  present  in 
the  mildest  form,  it  is  manifested  by  a  difficulty  in  breathing; 
so  that  in  walking  one  is  forced  to  halt  nearly  every  ten 
paces,  and  attempts  are  vain  to  fill  the  lungs  with  the  vivi¬ 
fying  element  by  deep  inspirations  and  extreme  dilatation  of 
the  chest ;  the  latter  feels  as  if  empty,  and  the  difficulty, 
added  to  the  futility,  of  all  the  efibrts  to  overcome  the  feeble¬ 
ness  present,  is  so  great  that  the  limbs  can  scarcely  bear  the 
weight  of  the  body,  the  knees  bend,  and  every  opportunity 
of  resting,  if  ever  for  so  short  a  period,  is  eagerly  accepted. 
The  ascent  by  a  sloping  road  causes  the  greatest  trouble,  and 
the  embarrassment  is  only  lessened  by  a  state  of  the  most 

*  'Reise  in  Chile,  Peru,  und  auf  dem  Amazonenstrome.’  Leipzic,  1835, 
vol.  ii,  p.  84.  - 
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complete  repose.  Convinced  of  the  inevitable  presence  of 
the  malady,  incapable  of  doing  what  one  desires,  and  regret¬ 
ting  the  loss  of  valuable  time,  the  strongest  man  becomes  as 
feeble  as  an  infant.  Should  the  disease  assume  a  more  in¬ 
tense  form,  fainting  often  occurs,  the  blood  flies  to  the  head 
and  the  lungs,  and  causes  an  inexpressible  condition  of 
distress,  and  without  any  fever  heat  being  present,  often 
even  with  the  sensation  of  internal  cold,  and  aneesthesia  of 
the  hands  and  feet,  the  pulse  beats  108  to  120  times  in  the 
minute.  The  sense  of  fatigue  and  somnolescence  do  not  lead 
to  sleep ;  on  the  contrary,  the  hours  spent  awake  at  night 
cause  the  most  cruel  agony,  for  the  horizontal  position  cannot 
be  maintained  for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  solace  of  a 
fire  is  sought  for  in  the  chimney-corner,  but  there  one  can 
only  find  an  air  filled  with  charcoal  vapours ;  the  eyes  are  so 
sensitive  that  reading  cannot  be  pursued  for  long ;  some  have 
slight  pains  in  the  head ;  others  have  an  inclination  to  vomit 
and  feel  as  if  sea-sick.  If  this  terrible  condition  becomes 
exaggerated,  very  distressing  and  critical  phenomena  are 
frequently  developed.  In  general,  those  who  have  a  strong 
chest  and  a  good  constitution  recover  in  six  or  seven  days,  but 
weeks  may  pass  before  the  health  is  entirely  re-established. 
Sometimes  urticaria  manifests  itself  in  different  parts  of  the 
body,  or  an  exanthem  appears  about  the  lips,  which  gives 
place  to  scabs  and  sores  that  bleed  and  cause  much  pain  in 
talking.  If  any  one  who  suffers  from  the  puno  {aparamado), 
in  passing  the  Jalcas,  has  been  attacked  with  the  so-called 
chuno,  he  may  be  sure  that  all  the  abrasions  or  cracks  in 
the  skin  will  be  all  the  more  painful,  and  that  a  desquama¬ 
tion  as  hideous  as  uncomfortable  of  the  skin  of  the  face  and 
hands  is  inevitable.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however, 
there  is  no  example  of  any  individual  otherwise  healthy 
succumbing  to  the  disease ;  it  is  only  those  who  suffer  from 
their  chests,  and  particularly  from  organic  affections  of  the 
heart,  who  are  in  serious  danger.  All  are  troubled  with 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  but  they  rarely  become  insup¬ 
portable  ;  and  the  most  developed  form  of  the  malady,  accom¬ 
panied  by  spitting  of  blood,  nervous  irritation,  delirium,  etc., 

is  happily  very  rare . It  is  exceptional  that  any 

one  is  affected  a  second  time,  but  the  fatigue  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  breathing  continues  for  a  long  period.  .  .  .  With 

few  exceptions,  all  animals  born  in  other  countries  and 
brought  to  this,  suffer  as  much  as  mankind.  Every  mule, 
no  matter  how  accustomed  it  may  have  been  to  the  Andes,  if 
it  has  not  been  for  months  kept  on  the  Jalcas,  commences  to 
go  at  a  slower  pace,  and  exhibits  increasing  debility  as  it 
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approaches  the  Cerro  de  Pasco.  Those  which  are  strangers 
require  particular  attention,  and  their  loads  must  be 
diminished,  for  the  puna  attacks  them  under  the  form  of 
sudden  death,  and  not  as  a  chronic  disease ;  they  stop,  hill 
to  the  ground,  and  can  only  he  saved  by  affusions  of  cold 
water,  bleeding,  and  friction  with  garlic.  Such  animals  are 
of  no  use  for  a  long  time,  and  it  is  necessary  to  send  them  to 
low-lying  pastures  to  recover.  Dogs  show  no  trace  of  this 
disease  (?).  This  animal,  however,  cannot  withstand  the 
climate.  Cats  are  rare  on  the  Cerro,  and  on  all  the  Jalcas 
of  the  same  height ;  I  was  told  that  they  always  bring  them 
from  great  distances,  and  that  youngs  one  are  very  difficult  to 
rear.  With  poultry  the  women  have  much  trouble,  for  hens 
either  do  not  lay,  or  they  cannot  be  made  to  hatch  carried 
eggs ;  the  chickens  brought  from  the  valleys  do  not  live  for 
‘any  time,  and  they  have  to  be  treated  as  if  newly  hatched, 
and  as  if  they  were  rare  birds.  The  cuyes*  and  rabbits  with¬ 
stand  the  climate,  but  they  lose  much  of  their  fecundity, 
elsewhere  so  wonderful.” 

Humboldt  noticed  this  effect  of  altitude  on  poultry.  It 
is  a  very  curious  physiological  phenomenon,  that  on  the 
plateau  of  the  city  of  Cuzco,  which  is  more  elevated  and  cold 
than  that  of  Mexico,  poultry  have  not  begun  to  be  accli¬ 
matised  or  to  breed  after  thirty  years’  trial.  Until  this  time 
all  the  fowls  perish  in  the  process  of  hatching.”t 

A  somewhat  analogous  circumstance  has  been  remarked 


with  regard  to  the  human  species  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  In 
1856,  it  was  reported  that  the  mulatto  had  nearly  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  that  very  few  negroes 
were  to  be  met  with  ;  that  this  was  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  rarefied  state  of  the  air  of  the  elevated  tablelands  of 
that  country,  where  there  was  but  little  perspiratory  work 
for  the  skin,  and  which  was  consequently  unsuited  to  the 
negro.  Dr.  Nott  says  that,  like  the  quadrumana  of  the  tropics, 
the  negro  is  killed  by  cold,  and  is  peculiarly  liable  to  con¬ 
sumption  beyond  the  tropics. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  the  Tierra  fria  and  the  Tierra 
caliente  there  is  a  preponderance  of  males  in  the  human 
species,  but  in  the  Templada,  or  temperate  region,  an  excess 
of  females.  I  am  not  aware  whether  this  is  due  to  the 
climate,  or  whether  the  same  disparity  in  the  sexes  may 
have  been  observed  in  the  lower  animals.  It  may  be  noted, 
however,  that  when  the  mines  of  Potosi,  and  others  in  that 


*  Cuyes,  a  species  of  wild  rabbit  or  guinea  pig  {Cavia  Cuttleri,  King), 
called  by  the  natives  of  Peru  Cui  del  Montes” 
f  ‘Essai  Politique  sur  la  Tloyaume  de  la  Nouvella  Espagne,’ vol.  i,  p.  69. 
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very  elevated  region  of  Upper  Peru  (12,000  to  14,000  feet 
above  the  sea),  were  worked  by  European  Spaniards,  it  was 
no  uncommon  occurrence  for  them  to  have  their  wives  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  coast  during  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy, 
and  where  they  remained  until  some  time  after  giving  birth ; 
for  it  was  found  that  this  removal  was  almost,  if  not  urgently, 
necessary  to  ensure  parturition. 

When  travelling  across  the  Llanos  del  Pao,  or  eastern 
part  of  the  plains  of  Venezuela,  Humboldt  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  with  regard  to  sheep: — We. beheld  everywhere 
the  same  objects ;  small  huts  constructed  of  reeds,  and  roofed 
with  leather ;  men  on  horseback  armed  with  lances,  guarding 
the  herds ;  herds  of  cattle  half  wild,  remarkable  for  their 
uniform  colour,  and  disputing  the  pasturage  with  horses  and 
mules.  No  sheep  or  goats  are  found  on  these  immense 
plains.  Sheep  do  not  thrive  well  in  equinoctial  America, 
except  on  tablelands  above  a  thousand  toises  high,  where 
their  fleece  is  long  and  sometimes  very  fine.  In  the  burning 
climate  of  the  plains,  where  the  wolves  give  place  to  jaguars, 
these  small  ruminating  animals,  destitute  of  means  of  defence, 
and  slow  in  their  movements,  cannot  be  preserved  in  any 
considerable  numbers.” 

On  the  16th  December,  1831,  M.  Boussingault,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Colonel  Hall,  made  an  attempt  to  gain  the  summit 
of  Chimborazo  by  starting  from  Mocha,  Chilapulla,  and 
Arenal.  The  former  gentleman  reports  that  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  stop  when  they  had  got  to  6004  metres  elevation. 
The  barometer  then  only  marked  0’35,  and  the  temperature 
was  7*8  (Keaumer  ?)  above  zero.  The  effects  of  the  rarified 
air  were  only  experienced  by  them  in  a  moderate  degree. 

Three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  our  arrival  at  this  height,” 
says  M.  Boussingault,  the  pulse  of  my  guide,  as  well  as 
that  of  Colonel  Hall,  was  only  106  beats  in  a  minute ;  we 
were  thirsty,  and  evidently  suffering  from  a  slight  febrile 

disturbance,  but  not  to  a  painful  degree . We  had,  it 

is  true,  experienced  a  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  an  extreme 
sense  of  lassitude  while  we  ascended,  but  these  inconveniences 
ceased  with  rest.  After  a  brief  repose,  we  believed  ourselves 
to  be  in  a  normal  condition  again.  Perhaps  our  insensibility 
to  the  effects  of  the  rarified  air  ought  to  be  attributed  to  our 
prolonged  residence  in  the  elevated  towns  in  the  Andes. 
When  one  has  testified  to  the  bustle  going  on  in  such  towns 
as  Bogota,  Micaipampa,  Potosi,  &c.,  which  are  situated  at 
from  2600  to  4000  metres’  elevation ;  when  one  has  been 
witness  to  the  strength  and  the  prodigious  agility  of  the 
toreadors  of  the  bull-fights  at  Quito,  standing  at  3000  metres  ; 
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when  one  has  seen  young  and  delicate  women  give  themselves 
up  to  dancing  for  entire  nights  in  localities  nearly  as  high  as 
Mont  Blanc,  where  the  celebrated  Saussure  found  it  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  summon  strength  enough  to  consult  his  instruments, 
and  his  vigorous  mountaineers  fell  exhausted  when  crossing 
a  cavity  in  the  snow  ;  and  if  I  add  that  a  celebrated  battle, 
that  of  Pichincha,  w^as  fought  at  an  altitude  little  less  than 
that  of  Monte  Rosa  (4736  metres),  it  may  he  accorded,  I 
think,  that  man  may  become  accustomed  to  respire  the  rare¬ 
fied  air  of  the  highest  mountains.  In  all  the  excursions  I 
have  undertaken  in  the  Cordilleras,  I  have  always  expe¬ 
rienced,  at  an  equal  height,  a  sensation  infinitely  more  dis¬ 
tressing  in  climbing  an  acclivity  covered  with  snow  than  in 
ascending  a  bare  rock.  We  have  suffered  more  in  scaling 
Cotopaxi  than  in  mounting  Chimborazo.  On  the  former  we 
had  constantly  to  rest  on  the  snow.  The  Indians  of  Antisana 
assured  us  that  every  time  they  travel  for  a  long  period  on  a 
snowy  plain,  they  feel  suffocated  {ahogo),  and  in  carefully 
considering  the  inconveniences  to  which  Saussure  and  his 
guides  were  exposed  in  bivouacing  on  Mont  Blanc,  at  the 
simple  height  of  3888  metres,  I  am  disposed  to  attribute 
them,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  unknown  action  of  the  snow. 
This  bivouac,  in  fact,  did  not  take  place  even  at  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  towns  of  Calamarca  and  Potosi.  The  sense  of 
suffocation  which  I  have  experienced  many  times  when 
climbing  on  snow,  and  when  the  sun’s  rays  fell  upon  it,  has 
made  me  suppose  that  it  may  have  disengaged,  by  the  action 
of  heat,  a  sensibly  vitiated  atmosphere.  What  confirms  me 
in  this  singular  idea  is  an  old  experiment  of  Saussure’s,  by 
which  he  believed  he  had  ascertained  that  the  air  disengorged 
from  the  force  of  the  snow  contained  less  oxygen  than  the 
atmosphere.  The  air  examined  by  him  had  been  collected 
in  the  interstices  of  the  snow  on  the  Col  du  Geant.”* 

Dr.  Smith’s  testimonyf  with  regard  to  the  climate  of 
Peru  is  valuable  as  corroborating  the  accounts  of  other 
authors.  When  travelling  across  the  mountain  chain  of  this 
country,  he  was  a  witness  to  the  curious  symptoms  induced 
by  the  ascent:  ‘^We  had  not  left  Casacancha  far  behind, 
when  one  of  our  fellow-travellers  experienced  the  most  dis¬ 
tressing  headache  ;  his  face  became  turgid,  the  temporal  ar¬ 
teries  throbbed  with  violence,  the  respiration  was  difficult, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  chest  was  too  narrow  for  its 
contents.  The  other  gentleman  complained  less ;  it  was  only 
a  vexatious  headache  that  disturbed  him,  but  his  eyes  were 

*  ‘Melanges  de  Geologie/  vol.  i,  p.  185. 

t  ‘Peru  as  it  is.’  London,  1835. 
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bloodshot.  The  writer  was  still  differently  affected  from 
either  of  his  fellow-travellers.  His  headache  was  moderate  ; 
but  his  extremities  soon  became  quite  cold-  as  the  sun  de¬ 
clined  ;  the  skin  shrank,  and  then  came  on  a  sense  of  sick¬ 
ness  and  oppression  about  the  stomach  and  heart,  with  a 
short,  hurried,  and  panting  respiration.”*  After  remarking 
on  the  probable  causes  of  this  condition,  he  alludes  to  the 
effects  of  the  diminished  aerial  pressure  on  the  cattle  which 
are  made  to  climb  those  regions,  and  says :  Before  the 
arriero  attempts  to  ascend  the  Cordillera,  he  anoints,  as  we 
have  seen  him  do,  his  cattle  over  the  eyes  and  on  the  fore¬ 
head  with  an  unguent  made  of  tallow,  garlic,  and  wild  mar¬ 
joram,  as  a  preventive  against  what  he  calls  the  ‘‘veta;” 
attributing  the  effects  of  atmospherical  rarefaction  to  a  sub¬ 
terraneous  veta,  or  vein  of  a  noxious  ore  or  metal,  which,  he 
believes,  diffuses-  in  the  air  of  the  cold  summits  and  heights 
its  mephitic  and  poisonous  particles. ”t 

After  telling  us  that  the  llama  delights  most  in  the 
cool  regions  of  the  mountains,  and  cannot  withstand  the 
damp  heat  and  denser  air  of  the  coast,  he  mentions  the 
effects  of  the  change  on  other  creatures  :  ‘‘  In  travelling 
from  the  inland  country  to  Lima,  we  have  had  occasion 
to  observe  that  when  the  horse,  reared  on  the  cold 
tablelands,  and  not  accustomed  to  any  warmer  climate,  was 
taken  from  the  Sierra  to  the  coast  in  the  hot  months,  he 
pined  away  almost  as  fast  as  a  common  fowl  on  the  high  seas 
when  confined  in  a  coop,  and  exposed  to  the  spray  in  rough 
weather.  But  the  pony,  thus  affected  by  the  climate  of  the 
coast,  will,  with  surprising  readiness,  recover  his  spirits  and 
health  as  he  returns  and  ascends  the  tortuous  and  shelving 
paths  that  lead  to  his  native  element  near  the  glacial  peaks  of 
the  Cordillera  .”i 

At  Lima,  on  the  coast,  he  observes  :  There  appears  to  be 
something  peculiarly  enervating  and  degenerating,  aggravated 
by  the  total  neglect  of  sanitary  police,  in  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  and  locality  of  Lima.  This  effect  is  observable  in 
the  dog  species,  which  becomes  sluggish  and  spiritless,  and 
more  disposed  to  bark  than  to  bite  ;  but  it  shows  itself  more 
especially  in  the  male  descendants  of  unmixed  European 
parentage.”  § 

In  another  place,  wdien  speaking  of  the  influence  of 
altitude,  he  asserts  that  cattle  that  feed  near  the  snow  line, 
where  the  pasture  is  very  fattening,  are,  when  in  high  condi¬ 
tion,  very  prone  to  sudden  death,  and  the  natives  attribute 

*  Vol.  i,  p.  272.  t  Vol.  i,  p.  274. 

X  Vol.  ii,  p.  247.  §  ™.  i,  p.  16. 
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the  event  to  the  too  full  state  of  the  blood-vessels  in  the 
animals  cut  off  in  this  manner.  I  recollect  that  in  Cerro 
Pasco  a  fine  bull-terrier  'belonging  to  one  of  the  Cornish 
miners  fell  down  dead,  probably  from  apoplexy,  when  in  the 
act  of  fondly  jumping  up,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  caresses 
of  his  master  or  some  of  his  friends.”* 

Unanue,t  a  native  of  Peru,  and  a  man  of  science,  has  made 
more  extended  inquiry,  perhaps,  than  Dr.  Smith.  Speaking 
of  the  dogs  peculiar  to  the  highlands,  he  adds :  The  paces 
and  alcos  inhabit  the  Sierra.  Such  of  them  as  are  domesti¬ 
cated  descend  with  their  masters  to  the  coast,  where  they 
stay  but  a  short  time,  and  then  return,  for  in  the  heat  of  the 
coast  they  soon  fall  victims  to  the  caracha,X  or  itch — the  con¬ 
sequence  of  increased  excitement  and  circulation  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  body,  and  a  want  of  perspiration  occasioned  by  the 
thickness  of  the  skin.  .  .  .  Should  we  compare  the  dogs  reared 
in  this  city  (Lima)  with  those  allowed  equal  freedom  in  the 
cities  of  Upper  Peru,  it  will  be  found  that  the  former  are 
most  indolent  and  indifferent  to  everything,  so  that  any  one, 
though  an  entire  stranger,  may  step  over  them  without  the  least 
molestation ;  but  the  latter  surly  curs  it  is  necessary  to  approach 
with  caution,  because  they  attack  all  persons  with  whom 
they  are  not  well  acquainted  and  on  friendly  terms.  These 
animals  are  subject,  especially  in  spring,  to  catarrhal  epi¬ 
demics  which  are  peculiar  to  themselves  ;  and  they  are  also 
liable  to  influenzas  by  which  mankind  are  affected.” 

With  regard  to  the  bovine  and  some  other  species  of  the 
domestic  animals,  he  adds :  The  black  cattle  of  the  Sierra 
do  not  endure  the  climate  of  the  coast;  immediately  they 
descend  from  their  native  mountains,  to  use  the  vulgar  ex¬ 
pression,  they  become  touched  ;  that  is,  they  become  stupefied, 
and  die  with  amazing  rapidity.  On  examining  the  entrails 
of  cattle  thus  cut  off,  the  liver,  which  has  a  broiled  appear¬ 
ance,  is  observed  to  be  indurated.”  I  conceive  that  these 
animals  are  affected  by  transition  of  climate  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  human  species — for,  as  soon  as  bullocks  from 

*  ‘Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surgical  Journal/  vol.  Iviii,  p.  357. 

t  ‘  Observaciones  Sobre  el  CJima  de  Lima/  Madrid,  1815. 

X  Scabies,  called  hra-hra  on  the  Gold  Coast,  West  Africa,  is  a  common 
disease  there,  and  is  very  communicable. — Clark,  ‘  Topography  and  Diseases 
of  the  Gold  Coast.’ 

It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  Spaniards  should  have  introduced  this 
word  into  the  settlements  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  The  disease  would 
appear,  however,  to  have  another  designation  in  Peru,  the  term  ‘sarna’ 
being  the  one  by  which  it  is  indicated  in  the  Times  city  article  for  August 
20th,  1867,  where  it  is  described  as  a  pustular  and  highly  contagious  malady, 
and  one  very  destructive  to  the  flocks  of  alpacas. 
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the  high  and  cold  regions  of  the  Andes  arrive  on  the  warm 
coast,  the  circulation  of  their  blood  is  unusually  accelerated 
and  directed  to  the  surface  ;  but,  as  the  skin  which  covers 
them  is  too  thick  and  unyielding  to  allow  of  proper  trans¬ 
piration,  the  consequence  is  that  there  arises  an  ardent  fever 
which  destroys  them.  In  beeves  this  fever  is  more  violent 
and  burning  than  it  is  in  the  paco  or  alco  (native  dog), 
because  the  skin  of  the  latter,  being  of  thinner  texture 
than  that  of  oxen,  offers  less  resistance  to  the  outlet  of  the 
humours ;  so  that  in  the  animals  of  finer  skin  there  comes 
out  a  salutary  eruption  which  saves  them ;  while  in  black 
cattle  nothing  of  this  sort  occurs,  and  therefore  they  perish 
with  incredible  celerity.  The  butchers  have  not  yet  found 
out  a  remedy  for  this  disorder.  They  only  know  from  expe¬ 
rience  that  the  mortality  among  cattle  is  greater  in  summer 
than  in  winter  :  a  fact  confirmatory  of  our  conjectures  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  distemper,  and  therefore  it  is  during  the 
winter,  or  misty  season  on  the  coast,  that  cattle  are  driven 
down  from  the  mountains  to  supply  the  Lima  market.” 

The  sheep  transported  from  Europe  have  increased  to  an 
amazing  degree  on  the  great  commons  or  pastures  of  ichu 
which  abound  on  the  heights  of  the  Andes,  and  in  the  wide- 
spreading  provinces  of  Collao  the  quality  of  the  wool  is  par¬ 
ticularly  superior.  As  these  pasture  grounds  are  found  at 
twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
they  do  not  admit  of  the  cultivation  and  population  of  the 
lofty  plains  of  Anahuac  or  Mexico,  which  are  only  six  or 
eight  thousand  feet  above  the  ocean. 

In  the  high  and  Cordillera  ranges,  horses,  asses,  and 
black  cattle  are,  like  men,  of  small  size,  because  their  growth 
is  stinted  by  cold — they  are  covered  with  hair,  which  has  the 
softness,  length,  and  consistence  of  wool,  by  means  of  which 
Nature  protects  them  against  the  inclemency  of  those  bleak 
and  frozen  wastes,  even  as  she  does  the  flowers  of  such  shrubs 
as  grow  on  the  same  frigid  heights.  The  shrubs  which  grow 
at  the  altitude  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  feet  above 
the  Pacific,  are  of  a  woody  fibre,  resinous,  and  covered  with 
firm  bark,  to  enable  them  to  resist  the  efiects  of  the  piercing 
cold  to  which  they  are  naturally  exposed. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  coast, 
where  the  heat  is  suificient  to  enable  the  various  members  to 
develop  themselves  freely,  those  very  quadrupeds  are  of  good 
size,  spirited,  and  showy.  The  donkey  is  strong,  and  in 
Lima  the  most  serviceable  of  the  domestic  animals ;  as  he  is 
also  at  the  sugar  works,  where  he  carries  on  his  back  a  great 
weight  of  cane  from  the  field  to  the  mill;  the  horse  is 
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graceful  and  spirited,  the  bulls  are  powerful,  and  in  the 
valleys  of  Chincha  and  Canete,  where  a  certain  wild  breed 
are  carefully  reared  for  the  bull-ring,  these  animals  are  most 
ferocious.” 

Mr.  Hill,*  when  travelling  across  the  mighty  chain  of  the 
Andes,  makes  the  following  pertinent  remarks  :  AV  e  had 
not  proceeded  far,  before  we  were  joined  by  the  party  we  had 
travelled  with  on  the  previous  day,  when  we  were  surprised 
to  find  the  two  children  in  close  masks.  I  have  not  yet  men¬ 
tioned  the  necessity  which  the  traveller  is  under  in  the  Andes 
of  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  face  during  the  day,  which 
would  otherwise  suffer  so  much  from  the  reflection  of  the 
sun’s  rays  from  the  ground,  as  to  cause  very  great  incon¬ 
venience,  if  not  permanent  injury.  Our  method  was  to  tie  a 
scarf  round  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  which  was  at  least 
sufficient  to  prevent  any  serious  mischief ;  but  the  father  of 
these  two  children  wore  a  veil  himself,  and  had  his  children’s 
faces  protected  by  complete  masks. 

All  the  party  seemed  in  very  good  spirits,  until  we  came 
to  the  highest  part  of  the  next  Cordillera,  after  about  four 
hours’  march,  when  suddenly  one  of  the  children  was  taken 
with  what  is  here  called  sorrochi,  which  is  involuntary 
vomiting,  the  consequences  of  which  are  frequently  fatal  in 
the  Sierra.  The  father  was  much  alarmed,  and  we  stopped 
and  descended  from  our  mules,  to  aid  him  in  anything  that 
could  he  done.  But  while  we  were  considering  the  best 
means  of  relieving  the  suffering  of  this  child,  who  was  lying 
in  her  parent’s  arms,  the  other  fell  into  the  same  distressing 
state ;  and  they  both  continued  retching  for  about  half  an 
hour.  They  were,  however,  healthy  strong  girls,  and  the 
confidence  their  father  had  had  in  them  seemed  to  be  well 
founded :  for  they  now  quite  revived,  and  expressing  their 
wishes  to  proceed  on  their  journey,  the  caravan  again  moved  on. 

‘‘  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  to  make  a  few  more  remarks, 
which  will  accord  with  what  I  afterwards  learned  concerning 
the  effects  of  the  rarefied  atmosphere  upon  persons  who,  for 
the  first  time,  respire  on  elevated  regions.  They  are  not 
always,  indeed,  precisely  the  same  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  arising  in  every  case  from  the  same  cause — 
the  diminished  pressure  of  the  atmosphere — and  that  the 
varfous  forms  they  assume  proceed  wholly  from  the  difference 
in  the  state  of  the  health,  and  in  the  character  of  the  con¬ 
stitutions  of  the  parties  attacked.  The  inconvenience  suf¬ 
fered  by  my  companion  and  myself  during  our  travels  was 


S.  S.  Hill,  ‘Travels  in  Peru  and  Mexico/  vol.  i,  p.  159 — 163. 
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that  most  commonly  experienced,  and  was  merely  weariness 
and  difficult  respiration,  with  a  sense  of  pressure  upon  the 
chest,  especially  during  the  night,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
starting  and  broken  sleep. 

It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  anything  more  severe  than  that 
which  has  been  mentioned  has  fcen  experienced  at  a  lower 
elevation  than  about  12,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
which  we  had  probably  at  this  time  hardly  attained.  The 
malady,  however,  in  its  severe  form,  is  accompanied  by 
symptoms  of  the  most  distressing  kind,  and  is  generally 
fatal. 

If  the  traveller  happen  to  he  of  a  plethoric  habit  of 
body,  the  disease  is  likely  to  he  most  severe.  It  is  then  com¬ 
monly  attended  with  vertigo,  dimness  of  sight,  difficulty 
of  hearing,  and  often  a  flow  of  blood  from  the  eyes  and  nose, 
and  sometimes  even  from  the  lips,  and  violent  pains  in  the 
head,  and  vomiting.  But  with  travellers  of  a  spare  habit  of 
body  and  not  very  strong,  it  is  more  likely  to  cause  fainting 
fits  accompanied  with  spitting  of  blood.  With  persons, 
however,  in  good  health,  the  symptoms  are  rarely  more  than 
vomiting,  and  more  frequently  they  are  confined  to  weariness 
and  difficult  respiration,  such  as  I  have  mentioned  both  my 
companion  and  myself  experienced. 

As  it  has  been  observed  that  the  disease  is  more  prevalent 
in  the  districts  where  thg  metals  most  abound,  there  is  an 
impression  among  the  inhabitants  that  it  arises  from,. or  is 
greatly  exaggerated  by,  the  metallic  exhalations  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  fill  the  atmosphere  of  these  regions.  This  has 
doubtless,  however,  arisen  from  the  disease  prevailing  most 
among  those  who  come  in  search  of  metals,  which  may  he 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  are  generally  persons  un¬ 
accustomed  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  mountains,  and  the 
most  exposed  of  any  to  fatigue.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
indeed,  of  its  proceeding  in  every  form  in  which  it  appears, 
entirely  from  the  diminished  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
effects  of  which  every  one  experiences  in  one  way  or  ano¬ 
ther  upon  attaining  any  considerable  elevation.  These  effects 
of  the  rarefied  atmosphere  are  not  confined  to  the  human 
species.  They  are,  indeed,  equally,  and,  in  some  instances, 
even  more  felt  by  the  lower  animals  of  the  creation  than  by 
ourselves.  The  horses  and  mules  of  the  plains  cannot  for 
some  time  travel  the  same  distances  in  the  mountains  in  a 
given  time,  as  they  can  in  the  plains,  nor  bear  the  same 
burdens  in  the  sierra  which  they  are  accustomed  to  bear  in 
their  own  climes.  When,  however,  they  are  brought  from 
the  lower  country  to  the  higher,  and  have  great  care  taken 
VOL.  XLI.  29 
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of  them,  they  generally,  after  a  few  months,  become  acclima¬ 
tised,  and  perform  nearly  the  same  labour  as  those  bred  in 
the  elevated  regions. 

If  it  should  cause  surprise  that  these  effects  of  the  rare¬ 
fied  air  are  so  much  more  remarkable  here  than  any  expe¬ 
rienced  in  Europe,  it  must  he  remembered  that  during  the 
journey  which  I  am  about  to  narrate,  we  have  to  pass  over 
heights  four  or  five  thousand  feet  above  the  peak  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  that,  too,  in  the  torrid  zone.  One,  indeed,  of  the 
cities  we  shall  by  and  by  visit  is  situated  at  about  the  same 
height  as  the  summit  of  that  mountain. 

“  It  is  probable  that  Cuzco  is  not  very  healthy  for  persons 
with  delicate  chests,  and  born  in  low  countries.  If  the 
mountain  air  is  pure,  it  is  also  highly  rarefied,  and  enough 
has  already  been  said  of  the  necessity  of  powerful  lungs  to 
consume  enough  for  the  ordinary  purpose  of  life.  Doctor 
Bennett  informed  me  that  he  had  examined  the  lungs  of 
Indians  of  the  Sierra  after  decease,  a  ad  had  found  them  of 
considerably  greater  volume  than  those  of  the  people  of  the 
lower  country.  All  the  living  creatures  of  the  inferior  species, 
it  is  also  well  to  know,  are  furnished  with  larger  and  more 
powerful  pulmonary  organs  in  the  mountains  than  in  the 
plains.”* 

To  the  late  French  expedition  to  Mexico  we  owe  an  ex¬ 
cellent  account  of  the  influence  of  altitude  in  that  country, 
from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  army  veterinary  surgeon, 
M.  Liguistin.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  with 
regard  to  the  lower  animals,  only  those  who  have  studied 
them  in  health  and  disease,  and  have  scientifically  and  sys¬ 
tematically  investigated  the  action  upon  them  of  external 
agencies,  are  those  on  whom  the  greatest  reliance  can  he 
placed  for  accurate  and  satisfactory  descriptions,  and  it  is  to 
them  that  ^ye  must  look  for  the  materials  required  to  com¬ 
plete  a  really  scientific  and  comprehensive  treatise  on  medical 
geography  which  will  be  of  utility  to  the  physician  and  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeon.  I  would  with  pleasure  refer  the  English 
veterinarian  to  the  excellent  ^Etudes  sur  le  Mexique’  by 
this  gentleman,  containing,  as  they  do,  a  most  elaborate  and 
complete  veterinary  medical  history  of  that  interesting 
country,  such  as  has  been  seldom  attempted.  I  can  only 
now  refer  to  those  portions  of  the  description  most  pertinent; 
to  the  subject  of  our  inquiry,  a  matter  of  regret,  because  of 
the  interest  and  importance  which  attaches  to  the  other 
sections.!  In  kis  general  considerations,  he  says :  ^^Airin- 

Op.  cifc.,  vol.  i,  p.  258. 

t  This  higlily  creditable  contribution  to  comparative  pathology  will  be 
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teresting  study  is  that  of  the  repartition  of  diseases  in  a 
veterinary  point  of  view,  in  the  different  regions  of  a  country. 
To  trace  a  tableau  of  the  reigning  or  dominant  maladies,  on 
all  the  points  of  this  territory,  is  a  complicated  task,  de¬ 
manding  the  concurrence  of  a  large  number  of  observers 
placed  in  situations  a  wide  distance  apart,  and  who  could 
furnish  each  his  contingent  of  information.  From  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  combination  of  these  reports  would  result  a  work 
to  which  I  can  only  now  furnish  some  elements.  What  are 
the  influences  of  the  different  climates  of  Mexico  on  the 
larger  species  of  animals  which  people  this  vast  country  ? 
To  what  diseases  are  they  most  exposed  ?  On  what  condi¬ 
tions  do  they  become  affected?  What  is  the  relative  fre¬ 
quency  of  glanders  and  farcy,  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  of 
anthrax  ( Charboii)  ?  Is  rabies  easily  developed  in  some 
animals,  but  particularly  the  dog  ?  What  is  the  proportional 
mortality  amongst  the  various  domestic  creatures  inhabiting 
this  immense  region  ?  Such  are  the  questions  most  worthy 
of  fixing  our  attention. 

“  The  causes  of  disease  exist  everywhere  ;  this  is  a  funda¬ 
mental,  incontestable  truth.  But  in  tropical  countries,  there 
can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  climate  constituting  the 
principal  element  in  pathology.  To  justly  estimate  the 
soundness  of  this  proposition,  it  is  necessary  for  our  present 
purpose  to  divide  Mexico  into  three  horizontal  zones,  accord¬ 
ing  to  popular  custom  and  observation — ^hot  region,  temperate 
region,  and  cold  region.  The  first  corresponds  to  a  distance 
extending  from  the  sea-level  to  a  height  of  1000  metres,*  and 
a  width  of  25  to  30  leagues.  The  second  comprehends  the 
next  1000  metres,  and  a  kilometrical  distance  nearly  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  preceding.  The  third  includes  the  country 
exceeding  2000  metres  in  elevation.  Add  2000  metres  and 
you  arrive  at  the  regions  of  eternal  snow.  This  division  of 
Mexico  into  low  country,  middle  region,  and  plateaux, 
responds  perfectly  to  the  study  of  the  veterinary  medical  con¬ 
stitution  prevailing  in  the  land.  Everywhere  in  these  three 
classical  zones,  considerable  quantities  of  animals  live  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  j  but  the  proportion  varies  according  to 
the  altitudes.  Thus  it  is  that  the  density  of  the  animal 
population  becomes  increased  as  we  ascend  towards  the 
north,  while  the  mortality  is  heightened  in  descending 
towards  the  coast,  although  in  the  three  regions  there  are 
numerous  examples  of  longevity.  Indeed,  if  it  be  true  that 

found  in  the  ‘Journal  de  Medecine  Veterinaire  Militaire’  for  the  years 
1865-66-67. 

*  The  metre  is  about  one  yard  three  inches. 
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the  resemblance  and  the  analogy  between  the  diverse  species 
of  a  country  are  incontestable,  it  is  not  less  correct  to  say 
that  this  resemblance  and  this  analogy  are  not  absolute ;  and 
no  one  can  ignore  the  fact  that,  under  the  influence  of 
climate,  particular  modifications  take  place  which  adapt 
species  to  the  different  local  conditions  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  are  placed.  And  these  modifications  are  so  sensible  that 
they  produce  alterations  in  the  constitution  and  tempera¬ 
ment  of  animals  to  such  a  degree  as  to  enable  them  to  support 
without  inconvenience,  influences  which  would  be  prejudicial 
and  even  deadly  for  others.  This  is  why  diseases,  to  all 
appearance  very  serious,  attacking  acclimated  animals,  are 
neither  so  redoubtable  or  pernicious  in  their  efiects  as  these 
same  maladies  attacking  creatures  accidentally  imported  into 
a  new  latitude  or  foreign  climate. 

“  As  a  consequence,  the  four  following  propositions  may  be 
set  down  as  the  expression  of  the  generality  of  facts  : — 1.  An 
animal  which  lives  in  a  country  is  physically  adapted  to  exist 
conveniently  in  that  country.  2.  Its  external  structure  is 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  climate  it  inhabits.  S.  Its 
constitution,  its  temperament,  and  the  idiosyncrasy  which 
characterises  it,  are  equally  in  harmony  with  the  medium  in 
which  it  is  placed.  4.  The  maladies  to  which  it  is  predis¬ 
posed  are  the  consequence  of  special  influences  inherent  in 
the  climate  in  which  it  dwells  ;  their  characters  and  gravity 
are  always  modified  by  these  same  causes. 

“.  .  .  .  We  will  then  successively  study  the  development 
of  the  maladies,  according  to  the  altitudes ; — the  endemic, 
epizootic,  and  the  contagious  dieases. 

Torrid  zone. — This  region  extends  from  0  to  1000  metres’ 
elevation.  On  leaving  Vera  Cruz,  we  enter  a  region  of 
plains  about  25  leagues  in  extent ;  then  comes  the  first 
barrier  of  the  Cordilleras,  which  we  ascend  as  far  as  the 
Chiquihuites,  and  reach  the  plain  on  which  Cordova  is 
situated.  This  region  terminates,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
the  hot  climate.  We  find  in  this  space  of  classical  ground 
dynamic  affections.  At  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz  we  see  per¬ 
manent  marshes ;  in  the  plain  these  are  periodical — that  is  to 
say,  the  rainy  season  transforms  more  than  one  half  of  these 
districts  into  marshes  which  are  completely  dried  up  in 
winter.  The  range  of  mountains  in  which  is  the  Pass  of 
Chiquihuita,  ofiers  conditions  of  insalubrity  due  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  winds,  which,  blowing  from  the  east,  carry  with  them 
an  immense  quantity  of  emanations  from  the  plain  over 
which  they  pass,  and  deposit  these  largely  on  the  first 
obstacle  they  encounter  in  their  progress.  This  influence  of 
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the  prevailing  winds  is  propagated  to  Cordova,  and  to  these 
limits  determines  an  identical  medical  constitution.  The 
mean  annual  heat  oscillates  between  2S°  and  26°  (Centi¬ 
grade  ?),  and  the  abundant  evaporation  of  water  is  the  cause 
of  the  humidity  which  constantly  reigns  in  the  torrid  zone, 
and  of  the  floods  of  rain  that  invariably  appear  at  certain 
times  of  the  year. 

If  we  study  the  action  of  this  excessive  climate  from  a 
physiological  point  of  view,  we  will  meet  with  important 
modifications  impressed  upon  the  principal  organic  functions 
of  animals  endowed  with  particular  constitutions.  These 
modifications  are  the  undoubted  result  of  the  action  of 
physical  agents  surrounding  these  creatures,  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  of  which  are  found  in  the  high  temperature,  the 
deluging  showers  alternating  with  the  heats,  the  thermometric 
variations  between  the  day  and  night,  and  the  influence  of 
marshy  effluvia. 

So  it  is  that  the  animals  inhabiting  this  region  are  parti¬ 
cularly  characterised  by  a  very  marked  osseous  development, 
flaccid  muscles,  the  abdominal  viscera  enlarged,  without  real 
obesity  or  good  condition  of  body,  and  possessing  a  decided 
physiognomy  in  which  is  betrayed  the  dulness  and  languor 
of  life  ;  also  by  the  deep  colour  of  the  skin,  white  patches  on 
the  extremities,  and  most  frequently  leprosy  about  the  nose, 
on  the  lips,  and  in  the  nostrils ;  besides  these  there  is  a 
factitious  impressionability,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  attributes 
of  a  bilious  temperament,  accompanied  by  apparent  nervous 
superexcitation.  It  may  also  he  remarked  that,  with  the 
animals  of  this  country,  there  is  an  extreme  activity  of  the 
pulmonary  and  cutaneous  exhalations,  which  influence  to  a 
great  degree  those  functional  operations  whose  action  is 
principally  directed  towards  the  nutritive  faculties.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  increase  in  these  exhalations  there  evidently 
results  a  languishing  of  organic  life,  considered  in  a  general 
manner.  There  is  excessive  muscular  debility,  a  tendency  to 
atony,  and  a  ready  excitability  of  the  nervous  system,  which 
the  slightest  disturbing  influence  is  capable  of  bringing  into 
play.  The  nervous  constitution  and  the  bilious  temperament 
predominate  in  the  organism.  So  it  is  that  all  the  diseases 
affecting  animals  in  this  region  are  the  direct  consequence  of 
the  organic  impressions  which  the  chief  organs  experience 
under  the  influence  of  the  physical  and  meteorological  con¬ 
ditions  of  this  zone.  Here  the  mortality  is  great,  and  much 
more  considerable  than  elsewhere.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
found  some  old  servants,  one  more  proof  that  if  the  constitu¬ 
tion  has  the  power  of  resisting  the  destructive  action  of 
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diverse  temperatures,  the  habit  of  living  in  these  same 
climates  may  also  produce  the  same  result.  Elsewhere  we 
every  day  see  the  animals  of  insalubrious  countries  enjoy, 
relatively,  a  good  state  of  health  in  their  impure  atmospheres, 
while  those  that  are  brought  into  them  find  there  certain 
death. 

[To  he  continued^ 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOTANY. 

By  Professor  Buckman,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c. 

It  must  now  be  somewhere  about  fifty  years  since  Botany 
was  made  to  form  part  of  the  curriculum  of  study  required 
of  the  student  in  medicine ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  advance  made  in  medical  science  during  that  period 
has  been  greatly  aided  by  an  extended  study  of  the  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  properties  (both  feeding  and  medicinal)  of 
plants. 

It  is  surely,  then,  time  for  the  students,  nay  even  the 
professor  of  veterinary  science  and  practice,  to  fcect  their 
attention  to  a  study  so  important ;  for  if  Botany  can  aid  the 
practitioner  in  treating  a  single  species  of  animal  man 
how  much  more  may  not  its  help  be  of  importance  to  those 
who  have  to  deal  with  a  large  variety  of  animals  of  different 
classes  and  orders  agreeing,  indeed,  only  in  one  particular, 
namely,  that  a  chief  part  of  their  sustenance,  and  many  re¬ 
medial  agents  which  are  daily  used  for  their  relief,  their  food 
and  medicine,  are  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood ;  fifty  years  ago  Botany 
was  considered  necessary  to  the  medical  student,  only  because 
it  acquainted  him  with  the  external  characters,  and  the  names 
of  plants  used  in  medicine,  but  this  is  a  limited  view  of  the 
subject,  as  so  well  observed  by  Dr.  Balfour. 

The  object  of  the  connection  between  scientific  and  mere 
professional  studies  is  here  lost  sight  of.  It  ought  ever  to  be 
borne  in  mind  by  the  medical  man  that  the  use  of  the  col¬ 
lateral  sciences,  as  they  are  termed,  is  not  only  to  give  him  a 
great  amount  of  general  information  which  will  be  of  value 
to  him  in  his  after  career,  but  to  train  his  mind  to  that  kind 
of  research  which  is  essential  to  the  student  of  medicine, 
and  to  impart  to  it  a  tone  and  a  vigour  which  will  be  of  the 
highest  moment  in  all  his  future  investigations.  What  can 
be  more  necessary  for  a  medical  man  than  the  power  of 
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making  accurate  observations,  and  of  forming  correct  dis¬ 
tinctions  and  diagnosis  ?  These  are  the  qualities  which  are 
brought  into  constant  exercise  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
botanical  investigations  to  which  the  student  ought  to  turn 
his  attention  as  a  preliminary  to  the  study  of  practical  me¬ 
dicine.  .  In  the  prosecution  of  his  physiological  researches, 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  medical  man  should 
be  conversant  with  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  plants.  For 
no  one  can  be  reckoned  a  scientific  physiologist  who  does  not 
embrace  within  the  range  of  his  inquiries  all  classes  of  ani¬ 
mated  beings ;  and  the  more  extended  his  views,  the  more 
certain  and  comprehensive  will  be  his  generalisations.^^ 

As  a  mental  training,  Botany  cannot  be  greatly  overrated, 
the  observation  of  minute  distinctions  which  the  practised  eye 
so  soon  gets  accustomed  to  will  be  found  of  value,  not  merely 
in  enabling  us  to  classify  plants,  but  in  forming  a  mind 
trained  to  the  due  weighing  of  consequences,  and  in  this 
light  our  science  will  be  found  to  embrace  all  that  is  good  in 
mathematics  in  enabling  the  student  to  quickly  grasp  points 
essential  to  the  working  out  of  many  a  problem  in  nature, 
and  to  divide,  and  weigh,  and  combine  with  as  much  logical 
precision  as  in  the  physical  sciences  themselves. 

In  fine,  as  an  educational  matter,  we  view  Botany  as  being 
as  essential  to  the  veterinary  surgeon  as  to  the  educated 
medical  man.  It  is  only  learning  and  scientific  training  which 
has  taken  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  quack  and  the  barber  surgeon.  The  medical 
practitioner  is  now  a  learned  man  and  a  gentleman,  the 
quack  is  rarely  met  with,  and  when  so  his  title  cleaves  to 
him.  Albeit  the  cow-leech  is  everywhere  to  a  great  extent, 
because  the  veterinary  surgeon  has  not  by  so  liberal  an  edu¬ 
cation  and  such  comprehensive  scientific  training  made  his 
title  good  to  that  high  position  in  which  we  hope  and  feel  such 
attainments  are  destined  to  place  him. 

Having,  then,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  at  least  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  principles  of  Botany  is  even  more  desirable  for 
the  members  of  our  own  than  of  the  medical  profession,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  useful  practical  bearings,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  value  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  we 
intend  devoting  a  few  chapters  to  an  examination  and  eluci¬ 
dation  of  the  subject,  in  doing  which  it  will  be  our  endeavour 
to  enter  more  or  less  minutelv  into  a  consideration  of  the 
following  subjects : 

1st.  The  functions  of  plants  and  the  bearing  which  Botany 
has  on  Zoology.  In  order  to  work  out  this  subject  due  care 
will  be  taken  to  explain,  by  means  of  woodcuts  and  written 
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descriptions,  the  anatomical  structures  of  vegetable  organisms. 
Thus,  beginning  with  the  most  simple  parts  and  forms  of 
plants,  we  shall  arrive  at  that  point  where  Zoology  ends  and 
Botany  begins,  and  that  such  a  blending  of  the  one  into  the 
other  that  there  should  be  a  territory  where  the  botanist  and 
zoologist  must  as  yet  consent  to  a  joint  occupancy,  is  in 
itself  an  important  argument  of  the  value  of  a  study  of  one 
science  as  an  illustrator  of  the  other.  But  besides  this,  the 
study  of  the  lower  forms  of  vegetable  life  may  be  expected  to 
produce  valuable  fruit  in  explaining  certain  kinds  of  diseased 
action  in  the  lower  animals  as  it  has  done  in  human  practice. 
We  hold,  indeed,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the 
different  organs^  of  plants,  the  nutrition  of  plants  themselves, 
is  all  important  as  bearing  on  the  functions  and  nutrition  of  the 
animals  destined  to  feed  upon  them;  and,  therefore,  that 
animal  and  vegetable  physiology  should  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  be  considered  not  as  separate  and  distinct  subjects  but 
as  one  and  indivisible. 

2nd.  The  principles  of  classification. — This  subject,  rightly 
considered,  has  more  to  recommend  it  than  a  memoria  technica 
or  dry  lists  of  classes,  orders,  genera,  and  species,  or  a  mere 
knowledge  of  the  names  of  plants.  Correct  classification 
must  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  structure  and  function 
with  other  details  of  plant  life.  This  attained,  more  follows, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  recognition  of  as  it  were 
families  of  remedial  agents,  failing  any  member  of  which 
some  near  relative  may  be  all  important. 

It,  however,  is  necessary  to  be  cautious  in  considering  that 
like  curative  powers  belong  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all 
the  members  of  a  genus,  or,  indeed,  of  a  natural  order ;  as 
thus,  hemlock  is  a  poisonous  plant  to  most  animals,  but 
parsley  is  a  wholesome  sheep  food.  The  coniferse  are  in 
general  a  harmless  group,  but  the  yew  is  esteemed  poisonous 
to  cattle.  Grasses  in  general  are  useful  cattle  food,  but  even 
these  in  some  states  appear  to  be  the  parents  of  some  serious 
cattle  diseases,  to  which  one  may,  perhaps,  either  wholly  or 
partially  refer  splenic  apoplexy,  abortion,  &c. 

But,  not  to  multiply  examples  of  this  kind',  we  shall  find 
that  a  knowledge  of  plants  at  sight  would  at  once  tell  us 
the  nature  and  composition  of  herbage ;  such  knowledge  de¬ 
cides  the  value  of  land  simply  because  it  acquaints  us  with 
its  capabilities  of  affording  good  and  wholesome  or  innutri¬ 
tions  or  useless  food  for  stock. 

3rd.  The  medicinal  and  dietetic  properties  of  plants 
may  well  afford  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  those 
who  have  to  use  them  as  remedial  agents.  Why  should  one 
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plant  be  a  means  of  sustaining  life,  while  another  may  cause 
instant  death?  AVhy  should  one  field  cause  the  scour  in 
cattle,  and  another  as  suddenly  alleviate  the  symptoms  en¬ 
gendered  by  the  first  ?  Why  should  certain  plants  operate 
as  poisons  on  the  human  family,  and  yet  be  innocuous  to  the 
lower  animals?  These  and  the  like  inquiries  open  up  to  us 
every  day,  and  they  render  it  of  importance  that  the  practi¬ 
tioner  should  be  able  to  analyse  a  pasture  and  to  make  out 
its  contents;  or  if  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  has  not 
attained  to  this,  at  least  education  should  make  him  alive 
to  the  importance  of  such  inquiries,  so  that  he  may  be  the 
better  able  to  test,  examine,  and  marshal  his  evidence  upon 
points  of  this  description. 

But,  further,  proper  diet  is  now  justly  considered  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  health,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  proper¬ 
ties  of  such  plants  as  are  used  for  animals  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  great  service  in  regulating  all  matters  relating  to  the  eco¬ 
nomy  of  health  and  growth,  as  well  as  of  feeding  for  the 
meat  market.  These  and  a  thousand  questions  of  a  kindred 
character  must  constantly  arise  in  every  man^s  practice,  the 
proper  study  of  the  principles  of  which  will  serve  him  in 
good  stead  wherever  he  may  be,  at  home  or  abroad.  We 
may,  then,  not  unfairly  hope  that  Botany  will  take  its  proper 
place  with  kindred  sciences  in  the  education  of  the  veterinary 
practitioner,  and  at  all  events  in  forwarding  its  discussion 
and  elucidation  in  the  pages  of  the  Veterinarian,  we  cannot 
but  hope  that  we  shall  have  done  the  state  some  service.^^ 


THE  VETEBINABY  BILL  AND  COLLEGE 

EDUCATION. 

By  John  Barker,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Scarborough. 

The  last  number  of  the  Veterinarian  contains  a  very  full 
account  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  upon  which  much  depends 
that  is  of  vital  interest  to  us  as  a  body,  and  by  which  we  rise 
or  fall  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  or  our  employers. 

I  regret  to  find  that  what  we  were  all  looking  forward  to 
as  the  one  thing  needful  for  elevating  our  social  position  and 
promoting  our  interests — namely,  the  Veterinary  Medical 
Bill — seems  completely  knocked  out  of  time.  Since  then 
our  much-prized  Journal  has  contained  little  else  than  bitter 
recriminations  concerning  the  Scotch  Charter,  the  opposition 
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to  which  I  cannot  see  my  way  clear,  since  we  all  admit 
that  our  Charter  is  null  and  void  for  purposes  of  protec¬ 
tion,  both  to  the  members  of  the  profession  and  also  the 
public  at  large.  I  think  that,  as  in  trade,  a  little  wholesome 
competition  is  decidedly  good  with  regard  to  our  colleges ; 
and  if  the  Government  be  disposed  to  grant  a  charter  to 
Scotland,  let  us  do  all  in  our  power  to  get  ours  altered,  or  a 
good  practical  Bill  passed  that  will  be  of  some  benefit  to  us 
and  protect  the  public  from  quackery  and  humbug.  To  say 
the  least,  I  consider  that  our  Scotch  brethren  have  been 
unfairly  treated  in  many  respects,  and  in  my  opinion  great 
credit  is  due  to  them  for  the  way  they  have  roughed  it. 
They  have  planted  the  standard  of  veterinary  science  in 
remote  towns  and  districts  where  qualified  practitioners  were 
previously  unknown,  as  well  as  done  the  same  thing  in  many 
inland  towns  both  in  England  and  at  home. 

To  draw  invidious  comparisons  like  those  which  emanated 
from  Mr.  Ernes,  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  teaching  in 
the  Edinburgh  school  and  the  cheapness  of  the  education 
there  obtained,  shows  a  want  of  knowledge  of  that  which  is 
required.  ' 

These  remarks  merited  the  reproof  then  received  from 
various  members  of  the  Council.  Manv  seem  to  think  that 
the  only  way  of  raising  our  status  and  scientific  attainments 
is  by  increasing  the  fees  and  extending  the  courses  of  lectures, 
but  I  contend  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  good  re¬ 
sults  thereby.  We  cannot  look  back  without  regret  at  the 
blow  our  profession  sustained  at  the  outset  of  the  Cattle 
Plague,  when  the  public  were  suddenly  made  aware  that 
many,  perhaps  even  a  majority,  of  the  profession  were  ill 
acquainted  with  cattle  practice,  and  the  disgust  which  was 
caused  by  the  very  same  men  taking  fees  for  merely  con¬ 
demning  diseased  animals  to  the  poleaxe. 

There  are  now  good  reasons  to  hope  that  education  will 
force  its  own  way  among  all  classes,  and  on  this  depends 
mainly  our  success.  We  must  go  with  the  times.  We 
cannot  go  beyond  them,  nor  can  we  force  scientific  ideas 
into  the  dull  brains  of  some  of  our  employers.  Letting 
alone  the  cost  of  education,  the  after  expense  of  establishing 
a  practice  is  something  considerable,  and  mainly  because  of 
the  fear  and  dislike  to  anything  new  which  farmers  and 
others  in  country  districts  generally  entertain.  These  men 
prefer  to  stick  to  the  old  school  of  farriers,  and  thus  the 
educated  veterinary  surgeon  is  left  to  his  chance  of  succeed¬ 
ing  him  should  he  happen  to  drop  oflP,  or  become  incapacitated 
to  attend  to  his  duties.  Fancy  the  young  man  of  the  newly 
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talked-of  system  in  sncli  a  fix  !  He  is  all  science  and  tlieory, 
and  burning  with  impatience  to  apply  principles  to  practice. 
It  is  only  those  who  have  realised  such  a  feeling  that  can  tell 
of  the  uneasiness  of  their  position. 


PUNCTURED  ABDOMEN,  NECESSITATING 
REMOVAL  OF  THE  OMENTUM. 

By  S.  Shaw,  Ashland,  Ohio,  U.S. 

Some  eighteen  months  since  I  was  called  to  attend  an 
unusual  case  of  accident,  the  particulars  of  which  I  now 
forward  for  publication  in  the  Veterinarian.  A  farmer,  on 
taking  the  work-horses'"  out  of  a  field  on  a  Sunday  evening, 
to  feed  them  with  grain,  in  order  to  have  them  fit  for  Monday, 
left  a  colt  (a  year  and  half  old)  in  the  field,  which,  on 
running  along  the  fence  for  the  purpose  of  getting  to  its  com¬ 
panions,  ran  over  a  revolving  hayrake,  and  striking  the  hand- 
frame  with  his  breast,  overturned  the  rake,  himself  falling 
with  it.  One  of  the  teeth  (all  of  which  were  made  of  round 
wood,  and  sharpened  to  a  point)  penetrated  the  abdominal 
cavity  at  about  the  central  part.  The  point  of  the  tooth, 
which  was  broomed  up"  by  striking  stones  and  other 
substances  when  in  use,  caught  the  omentum ;  and  on  its 
return  it  brought  a  large  portion  of  this  membrane  away  with 
it.  The  owner  saw  the  accident  occur;  but  as  the  colt 
jumped  up  at  once  and  trotted  off,  he  did  not  think  it  was 
much  hurt ;  and  as  it  was  getting  dark  he  could  not  see 
the  protruding  omentum. 

The  next  morning  the  owner  discovered  something  hanging 
from  the  colt's  belly,  which  he  supposed  to  be  part  of  the 
intestine.  It  was  protruding  so  far  that  when  the  animal 
walked  he  stepped  on  it  with  his  hind  feet.  On  examination 
I  found  this  protruding  membrane  to  be  the  omentum.  It 
was  almost  black  in  colour,  cold,  and  torn  in  shreds,  from 
having  been  dragged  on  the  ground  during  the  night.  The 
colt  was  at  once  removed  to  a  comfortable  stall,  and  being 
properly  secured  I  forthwith  by  gentle  tension  drew  forth  all 
the  membrane  that  would  come  away  without  too  much 
force.  I  then  placed  a  ligature  around  it,  close  to  the 
abdomen,  and  removed  the  protruding  portion  with  the 
knife.  Two  sutures  were  also  inserted  across  the  opening 
in  the  belly.  The  wound  only  required  ordinary  dressing 
afterwards,  and  very  little  medicine  was  given,  as  no  unto- 
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ward  symptoms  declared  themselves.  Great  attention,  how¬ 
ever,  was  given  to  nursing,  and  all  the  food  which  was 
given  was  in  small  quantities  and  at  short  intervals.  In 
about  four  weeks  the  colt  was  turned  out,  having  nearly 
recovered.  He  soon  got  quite  well,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  enlargement,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  there 
are  no  ill  effects  of  the  accident  to  be  observed.  The  colt 
was  broken  to  work  this  spring;  and  both  in  health  and 
spirits  he  appears  equal  to  any  other  horse  on  the  farm. 

[In  a  postscript  to  his  communication  Mr.  Shaw  says  that, 
in  treating  cases  of  poll-evil  and  fistulous  wounds,  he  has  found 
Fowler^s  Solution  of  Arsenic  mixed  with  the  patient’s  food  or 
Avater  in  half  oz.  doses  night  and  morning  to  produce  a  very 
beneficial  influence  over  the  healing  process.  He  recom¬ 
mends  that  all  animals  suffering  from  poll-evil  should  have 
perfect  cessation  from  work  of  every  kind,  and  be  liberally 
supplied  with  the  most  nutritious  diet  that  can  be  procured.] 


Pathological  Contributions. 


ADHESION  OF  THE  HEART  TO  THE  PERI¬ 
CARDIUM. 

Mr.  Helmore,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Stratford,  has  informed  us 
that  he  was  lately  called  upon  to  make  post-mortem  exami¬ 
nation  of  a  cow  which  had  died  from  an  attack  of  contagious 
lung  disease  (pleuro-pneumonia),  when  he  found  amo-ng  the 
other  pathological  changes  which  the  viscera  of  the  thorax 
had  undergone,  that  an  adhesion  of  the  heart  to  its  sac,  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  organ,  had  taken  place. 

In  our  last  number  a  similar  case  of  adhesion  was  recorded 
by  Mr.  Lepper,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Aylesbury,  as  having  occurred 
in  a  mare,  the  subject  of  acute  disease  of  the  pleura  arising 
from  over-exertion.  Cases  of  this  kind  are,  probably,  not  so 
rare  among  animals  as  some  pathologists  have  supposed.  We 
have  little  doubt  that  an  adhesion  of  the  heart  to  the  peri¬ 
cardium  has  occasionally  been  overlooked,  especially  in  cases 
associated  with  extensive  fibrinous  deposits  upon  the  pleura. 
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CANCEROUS  DEPOSIT  ASSOCIATED  WITH 
MELANOSIS  IN  A  SHEEP. 

An  opportunity  has  been  afforded  us  of  examining  the 
lungs  of  a  sheep  and  portions  of  the  museles  of  the  right  hind 
eg,  in  which  extensive  melanotic  and  cancerous  deposits  had 
taken  place.  From  inquiry  we  also  learn  that  the  liver  was 
similarly  aftected.  The  animal  was  seen  dead  in  the  slaughter¬ 
house  of  the  Metropolitan  Market  by  the  inspector  of  the 
cattle,  Mr.  Rayment,  M.R.C.V.S.  No  history  of  the  case 
could  be  obtained  beyond  the  fact  that  the  sheep  was  an 
imported  one,  and,  like  German  sheep  in  general,  that  it 
was  of  a  white-faced  breed.  A  fracture  of  the  femur  of  the 
diseased  limb  had  taken  place,  which,  together  with  the 
impoverished  state  of  the  animal,  had  led  to  its  being  con¬ 
demned  and  sent  to  the  slaughter-house.  Both  melanosis 
and  carcinoma  are  rare  affections  in  the  sheep.  The  mi¬ 
croscopic  appearances  did  not  essentially  differ  from  those 
observed  in  these  deposits  in  other  animals. 


FATALITY  OF  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

A  SERIOUS  outbreak  of  pleuro-pneumonia  has  occurred  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stockton-on-Tees,  due,  as  is  believed, 
to  the  purchase  of  some  infected  Irish  cattle  in  Stockton 
market.  At  the  time  we  received  information  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  from  Mr.  Hall,  M.R.C.V.S.,  in  a  herd  of  twenty 
animals — chiefly  milking  cows — which  had  been  attacked, 
fifteen  had  died,  three  were  still  ill,  and  two  were  supposed 
to  have  recovered. 

The  inspectors  of  our  fairs  and  markets  should  bear  in 
mind  (especially  now  that  this  disease  has  become  so  rife  in 
many  parts  of  the  country)  that,  by  the  30  &  31  Victorise, 
cap.  125,  it  is  enacted,  that  ''  if  any  person  exposes  for  sale 
in  a  market  or  fair,  cattle  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  or 
sheep  affected  with  scab,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an 
offence  against  this  Act,  unless  he  shows,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  justices  before  whom  he  is  charged,  that  he  did  not 
know  of  the  same  being  so  affected,  and  that  he  could^not 
with  reasonable  diligence  have  obtained  such  knowledge. 
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Facts  and  Observations. 

The  Nature  of  Vaccine  Lymph. — M.  Chauveau,  of 
Lyons,  has  separated  by  dialysis  the  various  elements  which 
constitute  the  fluid  contents  of  the  vaccine  vesicles.  It 
consists  of,  first,  an  albuminoid  plasmic  matter,  relatively 
abundant :  this  does  not  include  the  lymph ;  secondly,  of 
white  globules  equally  inert ;  thirdly,  of  solid  molecular 
granules,  which  alone  are  active.  Mixed  even  with  ten 
times  their  volume  of  water,  they  give  rise  to  legitimate  and 
active  vaccinal  effects. 

Microscopic  Elements  of  Vaccine  Lymph. — In 
vaccine,  as  well  as  in  variolus  lymph.  Dr.  F.  Keber,  of 
Dantzic,  says  that  he  has  recognised  peculiar  organic  bodies, 
and  a  very  active  series  of  changes.  He  has  found  such 
bodies  in  vaccine  lymph,  in  the  lymph  of  smallpox,  and  in 
that  of  varicella.  He  has  not  been  able  positively  to 
satisfy  himself  of  their  occurrence  in  the  blood  of  the 
affected,  or  in  the  air  which  surrounds  them.  The  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  bodies  is  as  follows: — Granular  cells  1-1 50th 
to  1 -300th  of  a  line  in  diameter,  innumerable  free  nuclei 
from  1 -800th  to  1 -3000th,  and  numerous  minute  molecules. 
The  cells  cannot  be  mistaken  for  pus  corpuscles ;  they  have 
a  very  fine  membrane  which  swells  with  water,  and  present 
a  characteristic  appearance  quite  distinct  from  mucus  or  pus 
corpuscles. 

Reported  Outbreak  of  a  new  Cattle  Plague. — 
A  very  subtle  and  terribly  fatal  disease  is  said  to  have  shown 
itself  among  the  cattle  in  some  portions  of  Illinois.  Over 
one  hundred  head  fell  victims  to  it  within  a  few  days.  It 
usually  kills  in  a  few  hours.  No  premonitory  symptoms 
are  to  be  observed  ;  and  although  all  the  skill  in  possession  of 
ordinary  practitioners  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  it 
yields  to  no  remedy  or  treatment,  and  is  fatal  in  every  in¬ 
stance.  Its  nature  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Vivisection. — The  petition  to  the  Imperial  Senate  of 
France,  asking  the  Government  to  prohibit  the  performance 
of  surgical  experiments  on  living  animals  in  the  Veterinary 
School,  has  been  rejected  by  that  august  body. 

The  Equivalent  of  Horse  Power  to  the  Annual 
Produce  of  Coal. — The  annual  coal  produce  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  equivalent  to  the  power  exerted  by  530,000,000 
horses  working  eight  hours  per  day  for  one  year. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


VETERINARY  EDUCATION. 

The  question  of  the  day^^  is  the  title  of  a  communication 
from  Mr.  Greaves,  which  we  publish  in  our  current  number. 
How  to  educate  the  student  of  veterinary  science  most 
effectuallv,  and  in  a  manner  to  ensure  him  success  in  his 
future  professional  career,  is  a  question  which  we  have  dis¬ 
cussed  again  and  again,  at  the  risk  it  has  occurred  to  us 
more  than  once  of  pursuing  the  subject  ad  nauseam.  Our 
arguments  have  been  based  on  the  principles  of  social  and 
scientific  progress,  and  we  have  felt  ourselves  absolved  from 
the  necessity  which  besets  the  originator  of  a  scheme  of  edu¬ 
cation  applicable  to  the  general  public ;  that  is  to  say,  we  had 
convinced  ourselves  and  have  desired  to  convince  others  that 
no  question  of  over-educating  the  student  of  veterinary  science 
could  possibly  present  itself.  The  agricultural  question  of 
the  day  is  just  now  the  education  of  the  farm  labourer, 
and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  problem  consists  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  only  possible  but  ‘  perfectly  easy  to  so 
cultivate  the  intellectual  faculties  that  their  possessor 
would  no  longer  tolerate  the  idea  of  following  the  plough 
for  a  living.  Such  an  obstacle  in  reference  to  the  mental 
culture  of  the  professional  man  we  did  not  perceive  to 
exist ;  in  fact,  in  our  last  article  on  the  subject,  we  dis¬ 
tinctly  assserted  our  conviction  that  it  could  not  occur. 
On  the  very  ground,  however,  where  we,  representing  as 
we  imagined  the  feelings  of  the  profession,  believed  our¬ 
selves  to  he  quite  inaccessible,  we  are  attacked,  and  by  an 
authority  of  no  less  weight  than  that  of  Mr.  Greaves,  whose 
long  experience,  great  practical  knowledge,  and  professional 
success,  entitle  him  to  speak  with  decision  upon  such  a 
subject  as  the  proper  way  of  educating  young  men  for 
efficient  veterinary  surgeons. 

Before  we  discuss  the  propositions  which  Mr.  Greaves 
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lays  down,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  clearly  indicate 
our  own  reasons  for  what  might  be  deemed  a  premature 
proceeding  on  our  part  in  commenting  upon  a  fragment 
only  of  the  author^s  essay. 

Mr.  Greaveses  first  proposition  is  in  and  by  itself  a  per¬ 
fectly  independent  and  certainly  a  startling  one,  so  entirely 
opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  so  comprehensive  in 
its  character,  that  its  acceptance  would  at  once  negative  all 
previous  affirmations  of  the  necessity  for  a  highly  scien¬ 
tific  education  for  the  veterinary  student.  And  besides 
this,  its  admission  would  emphatically  prove  all  his  subse¬ 
quent  propositions,  which  are  merely  consequences  of  the  truth 
of  the  first. 

Therefore  it  is  that  we  think  it  just  to  Mr.  Greaves,  and 
in  accordance  with  our  duties  to  the  profession,  to  at  once 
proceed  to  the  discussion  of  a  question  so  momentous  as 
that  propounded  by  the  writer  of  the  paper,  and  we  venture 
to  express  a  wish  that  the  subject  shall  be  finally  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  voice  of  the  profession.  It  is  we  may  assume 
universally  admitted  that  the  present  system  of  veterinary 
education  requires  certain  modifications  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  times.  All  the  members  of  the  profession 
who  are  virtually  interested  in  the  matter  decide  now  what 
those  modifications  shall  be.  It  would  be  lamentable  if 
after  much  struggling  and  ultimately  successful  labour  a 
new  system  of  instruction  should  be  established  and  be 
met  by  the  dissent  of  those  for  whose  advantage  it  has 
originated,  not  without  considerable  self-sacrifice  on  the 
part  of  those  who  laboured  to  perfect  it.  The  profession 
is  not  so  large  but  that  all  its  members  may  speak  out,  and 
whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  be,  it  will  at  least 
be  much  easier  to  arrange  an  educational  system,  based 
upon  the  evidence  thus  obtained,  than  to  grope  on  in  doubt 
and  darkness,  only  to  find  on  emerging  into  the  light  that 
we  have  missed  the  intended  path  after  all.  Arguments 
upon  such  a  subject  as  professional  education  cannot  dege¬ 
nerate  into  personalities;  we  may,  therefore,  pursue  the 
inquiry  in  good  faith  ;  and  however  energetic  may  be  the 
expression  of  opinion  there  is  no  risk  of  any  being  offended  ; 
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the  only  motive  that  can  actuate  those  who  may  take  part 
in  the  discussion,  is  the  advancement  of  the  veterinary 
profession.  No  one  desires  less  than  this  ;  and  in  seeking 
the  good  of  the  greatest  number  individual  interests  are 
lost  sight  of.  We  ask  for  the  arguments  which  Mr.  Greaves 
has  advanced,  and  intends  to  offer,  all  the  consideration  which 
they  deserve,  and  we  are  convinced  that  the  author  of  them 
will  demand  no  more. 

Taking  the  first  proposition,  which  is  put  interrogatively, 
and  placing  it  in  juxtaposition  with  the  prominent  argu¬ 
ments  by  which  it  is  supported,  the  whole  statement  amounts 
to  the  following  : 

That  the  veterinary  profession  is  of  such  a  nature  as  not 
to  require  of  its  members  a  highly  scientific  education  as 
an  essential  condition  of  success  in  practice.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  highly  intellectual  cultivation  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  a  distaste  for  the  work,  and  even  it  may  be  drudgery 
of  every  day  practice.  The  last  member  of  the  sentence 
implies  a  truth  which  if  not  startling  by  its  novelty  is,  at 
any  rate,  sorrowfully  stern  in  its  teachings ;  the  fact  that 
in  the  main  manual  labour  is  entirely  undignified,  and 
often  in  its  nature  degrading. 

“  In  the  sweat  of  thv  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,^’  does 
not  convey,  nor  was  it  ever  intended  to  suggest  the  idea  of 
a  blessing.  It  is  better  to  accept  the  stern  decree  in  all  its 
bitterness,  than  to  seek  poetic  license  to  gloss  it  over. 
Equally  indubitable  is  the  conclusion  that  all  true  mental 
culture  results  in  the  elevation  of  the  moral  faculties  and 
social  tastes,  and  precisely  at  this  point  commences  the 
construction  of  a  problem  the  solution  of  which  will  occupy 
the  world  to  the  last,  how  to  reconcile  high  mental  culture 
with  the  necessity  for  mere  bodily  labour.  That  good 
honest,  useful,  manual  work  is  positively  incompatible  with 
the  possession  of  a  highly  cultivated  intellect,  we  distinctly 
decline  to  allow ;  but  we  go  with  our  correspondent  so  far 
as  to  admit  that  an  exclusive  attention  to  the  higher  branches 
of  science  indisposes  the  student  to  the  lower  pursuits 
which  belong  to  what  is  termed,  and  fairly  so,  the  drudgery 
of  the  profession.  And  having  before  us  both  the  higher 
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and  the  lower,  presuming  one  of  them  only  to  be  attainable, 
the  question  is  which  shall  we  elect  to  hold,  firmly  and  irre¬ 
spective  of  consequences.  Before  deciding  this  question 
we  must  state  a  difficulty  which  we  experienced  at  the  com¬ 
mencement,  and  which  has  at  this  point  become  nearly  in¬ 
surmountable.  The  question  that  most  requires  solution, 
and  upon  which  all  argument  must  ultimately  turn  is. 
What  is  the  highest  attainable  object  of  veterinary  science  ? 
Until  the  query  is  answered,  and  answered  decisively,  there 
can  be  no  common  ground  of  argument.  If  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  pursuit  is  to  get  money  ;  if  to  bring  grist  to 
the  mill  is  the  final  aim  of  every  step  in  advance  which  the 
veterinary  surgeon  takes,  then  it  certainly  follows  that  high 
mental  culture  will  rather  retard  than  advance  the  mate¬ 
rial  interests  of  the  profession,  because  it  will  at  the  outset 
teach,  and  with  an  authoritative  voice,  the  utter  ignobleness 
of  striving  for  mere  riches,  and  the  entire  impossibility  of 
any  great  and  noble  object  being  achieved,  so  long  as  com¬ 
mercial  success  is  the  principal  end  in  view.  We  do  not 
deny  the  necessity  which  is  laid  upon  every  man  to  earn 
his  daily  bread,  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  taking 
the  reward  of  professional  labour  as  a  means  of  subsistence, 
and  making  money  the  first  and  prominent  object  of  the 
work.  It  is  very  far  from  our  intention  to  suggest  that  Mr. 
Greaves  exclusively  advocates  this  object ;  but  as  some  of  his 
remarks  may  at  least  be  strained  to  bear  this  interpreta¬ 
tion,  we  think  it  due  to  him  and  to  the  profession  that 
no  doubt  should  be  allowed  to  exist  upon  this  most  vital 
question.  No  compromise  is  possible — money  either  is  or 
is  not  the  ultimate  object  of  professional  pursuit.  We  are 
prepared  to  follow  out  the  argument  to  its  logical  conclu¬ 
sion,  whatever  the  decision  may  be,  but  before  we  begin 
the  discussion  let  the  first  principles  be  determined. 

Our  ideas  of  a  system  of  education  which  will  produce 
the  most  efi[icient  veterinary  surgeon  will  materially  depend 
upon  what  shall  be  agreed  upon  as  the  exact  definition 
of  efficient,^^  whether  it  means  commercial  aptitude,  the 
power  of  pushing  on,  and,  as  Mr.  Greaves  writes  it,  the 
capability  of  keeping  his  customers,  and  making  every 
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step  he  takes  and  every  horse  he  touches  bring  grist  to  the 
mill,  or  scientific  attainments,  the  possession  of  an  intellect 
keenly  and  actively  alive  to  the  grandeur  of  all  knowledge, 
a  vast  conception  of  the  beauty  and  even  the  sacredness 
of  the  healing  art ;  a  power  of  realising  the  marvellous 
unity  of  pathological  and  physiological  phenomena ;  love 
of  research  ;  an  all-controlling  and  resistless  desire  to  add 
something  to  the  stock  of  human  knowledge,  and  to  the 
means  of  alleviating  suffering. 

We  repeat,  it  makes  a  wide  difference  whether  the  effi¬ 
cient  veterinary  surgeon"'  is  one  who  aims  at  all  these 
things,  and  seeks  them  for  their  own  sake,  and  because  they 
are  essentially  true,  and  good,  and  noble,  or  whether  he  is 
satisfied  to  take  just  so  much  of  them  as  may  be  made  to 
pay — and  no  more.  Two  perfectly  well-defined  courses  are 
open  to  us.  V/e  ask,  which  of  them  shall  be  followed  ? 
We  cannot  take  both,  because  they  infinitely  diverge. 
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Quid  sit  pulchrura,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non. — Hor. 


The  Horse:  How  to  Feed  him,  avoid  Disease,  and  Save 
Money.  By  George  Armatage,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Professor 
of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Glasgow  Veterinary 
College,  &c.  London:  Warne  and  Co.  1868. 

Owners  of  horses  and  all  who  are  interested  in  their 
management  will  glean  many  useful  facts,  and,  better  still, 
valuable  general  principles,  from  this  small  volume.  The 
author’s  aim  appears  to  be  to  decide  wdiat  plan  of  feeding  is 
most  economical,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  different 
systems  adopted  in  various  large  establishments  with  which 
he  has  been  connected  or  has  had  opportunities  of  examining 
by  the  aid  of  professional  friends,  to  whom  he  expresses  his 
obligations.  By  an  economical  system  of  feeding  it  is  not 
intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  primary  low  cost  of  materials, 
but  rather  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  determining  the  actual 
nutritive  value  of  the  articles  of  food,  and  their  influence 
upon  the  animaPs  condition,  and  thus  to  settle  the  question 
of  cheapness  by  means  of  the  results  obtained.  At  page  81 
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are  our  author’s  remarks  in  reference  to  what  constitutes  a 
cheap  food : — 

It  is  usually  considered  a  cheap  mode  of  feeding,  when 
material  can  be  supplied  for  one  penny  per  pound,  and  I  find 
several  owners  base  their  calculations  of  cost  at  this  rate. 
But  it  must  he  borne  in  mind  that  food  costing  only  one 
penny  per  pound  is  not  inevitably  an  economical  food.  We 
must  look  farther  than  mere  cost.  Economy  does  not  consist 
in  price  alone ;  to  such  must  be  added  the  veterinary  surgeon’s 
account,  whose  services  in  the  main  will  be  found  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  supposed  economical  food,  and,  in 
addition,  the  value  of  the  amount  wasted  by  refusal,  fermen¬ 
tation,  or  that  which  is  hastened  through  the  bowels  in  the 
state  of  ^  partial  digestion  ’  so  much  insisted  on.” 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  innutritious  food  is  not  economical 
at  any  price,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  diseases  to  which  men  and  animals  are  subject  may  he 
referred  to  excessive,  deficient,  or  improper  food.  Steamed 
or  cooked  food,  which  was  at  one  period  so  fashionable,  is 
thus  alluded  to  : — 

The  process  of  steaming  food  may  answer  well  where 
inferior  food  and  hay  abound ;  cattle  are  to  be  fed,  and  aged 
dependents  require  some  light  employments.  But,  as  applied 
to  good  food,  and  carried  out  in  the  manner  alluded  to,  it  is 
a  complete  farce,  a  useless  addition  to  expenditure.” 

By  pointing  out  the  numerous  errors  which  occur  in  stable 
management,  especially  where  large  numbers  of  horses  are 
congregated,  and  by  explaining  the  principles  on  which  a 
consistent  and  practically  valuable  system  of  feeding  should 
be  based.  Professor  Armatage  has  done  good  service  to  the 
animal  whose  welfare  he  advocates,  and  he  has  written  a 
book  which  will  be  read  with  profit  by  many  members  of  the 
veterinary  profession  who  have  not  hitherto,  perhaps,  con¬ 
cerned  themselves  much  with  the  daily  routine  of  stable 
business. 


The  Medical  Profession  and  its  Educational  and  Licensing 
Bodies.  By  E.  D.  Mapother,  M.D.,  Queen’s  University, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Boyal  College  of 
Surgeons ;  Medical  Officer  of  Health  and  Surgeon  to 
St.  Vincent’s  Hospital.  Dublin :  Fannin  and  Co.,  41, 
Grafton  Street.  London :  Longmans  and  Co.  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  Maclachlan  and  Steward.  1868. 

Having  received  from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
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Ireland  the  first  Carmichael  Prize,^^  Dr.  Mapother^s  work 
comes  to  us  with  the  highest  stamp  of  professional  recog¬ 
nition  and  approval.  The  book  is  not^  however,  what  per¬ 
haps  might,  by  the  general  public,  be  anticipated  a  dry 
criticism  on  the  sciences  of  anatomy  and  medicine ;  nor  an 
erudite  dissertation  upon  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
healing  art.  A  succinct  treatise  upon  the  science  of  thera¬ 
peutics  and  surgery  in  its  political  and  social  aspects  un¬ 
doubtedly  it  is,  but  so  far  from  being  dreary  in  its  style^  we 
found  the  perusal  of  it  to  he  a  pleasant  and  profitable  occu¬ 
pation  during  a  railway  journey.  Nowhere  else  have  we 
found  so  readable  a  history  of  the  whole  system  of  medicine, 
its  rise,  advancement,  objects,  offices,  schemes  of  education, 
reform,  aspirations,  political  status,  and  social  position,  past 
and  present,  as  in  this  volume  of  some  two  hundred  pages. 
Our  author  deals  with  his  subject  honestly,  shirking  no 
responsibility.  In  his  estimation  of  the  aims  and  objects  of 
his  art  he  is  modest ;  in  the  exposure  of  wrong,  unsparing. 
Speaking  of  the  unselfish  labours  of  the  Edinburgh  physicians 
among  fever  patients  in  1847,  he  says  : 

The  infirmary,  overcrowded  with  twenty  times  its  usual 
number  of  cases,  was  a  huge  focus  of  contagion,  to  serve  in 
which  was  certain  infection  to  doctor  or  nurse.  Of  22 
resident  physicians  12  took  the  fever;  of  9  attending  phy¬ 
sicians  6  had  previously  the  disease,  and  the  3  remaining 
now  contracted  it.  Four  of  these  officers  were  lost,  a  heavy 
tribute  of  the  medical  profession  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
community  in  not  providing  for  the  approach  of  epidemics. 

Such  forgetfulness  of  personal  danger  may  not  equal  the 
brilliancy  of  military  heroism,  but  surpasses  it  in  usefulness, 
and  should  meet  with  adequate  recognition.^^ 

The  chapter  entitled  ''  The  First  Charter is  an  interesting 
account  of  the  efibrts  of  the  medical  profession  to  obtain 
legislative  aid  to  assist  in  the  extrication  from  the  state  of 
disorganization  into  which  it  had  fallen On  this  subject 
the  author,  at  page  18,  quotes  Mr.  CarmichaeFs  words  to  the 
following  effect : 

While  the  choice  of  the  law  or  church  raised  a  maffis 
social  position,  devotion  to  medical  science  lowered  it.^^ 
Professor  McCartney  also  said : 

I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  would  be  better  for  society 
that  the  profession  were  altogether  abolished  than  that  it 
should  be  suffered  to  continue  as  at  present  constituted.^^ 

We  remember  some  few  years  ago  hearing  Dr.  Sharpey,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  veterinary  profession, 
remark  that  we  were  in  the  act  of  passing,  through  the  trials 
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which  the  medical  profession  had  already  experienced.  How 
literally  true  the  statement  was  may  be  judged  from  Dr. 
Mapother^s  quotation. 

In  the  section  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  ofSce  of 
coroner,  the  following  passage  relative  to  medical  evidence 
occurs,  and  it  is  singularly  appropriate  to  the  case  of  our  own 
profession.  Medical  evidence  upon  hygienic  pathological 
or  psychological  questions  in  law-courts  is  every  day  losing 
weight,  mainly  because  witnesses  range  on  both  sides  to 
debate  technicalities  or  advance  opinions  which  even  the 
judge  cannot  estimate.  If  the  medical  witness  were  a  mere 
relator  of  facts  no  error  could  arise,  but  as,  without  hearing 
the  whole  evidence,  he  is  often  pressed  for  an  opinion,  no 
certainty  of  just  conclusion  is  provided.’’^ 

"Vy^hen  discussing  comparative  anatomy  and  pathology  Dr. 
Mapother  alludes  to  the  opportunities  of  investigation  which 
are  enjoyed  by  the  veterinary  surgeon.  At  page  I5I  he 
says : 

In  Ireland  there  is  yet  no  means  of  teaching  the  veteri¬ 
nary  art,  and  great  losses  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country  ensue.  A  novel  malady,  termed  ^charhon,’  is  at 
present  rife  among  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  and  has  been 
communicated  with  fatal  results  to  several  human  beings.^^ 

Remarking  upon  the  Continental  system,  the  author  says  : 

^Mn  Austria  and  Prussia  all  medical  'students  are  obliged 
to  study  the  disease  of  animals ;  and  if  they  settle  in  remote 
districts,  to  treat  them  as  well  as  human  maladies.  Those 
who  are  expert  in  veterinary  medicine  are  preferred  for 
district  physicians.^^ 

The  various  systems  of  teaching  and  modes  of  examination 
are  passed  in  review,  and  valuable  suggestions  are  offered  for 
the  proper  training  and  efficient  testing  of  candidates  for 
medical  honours.  We  can  very  consistently  recommend 
the  work  to  the  members  of  the  veterinary  profession,  and 
also  to  the  non-professional  public ;  the  subjects  upon  which 
it  treats  are  of  universal  interest,  and  the  stvle  of  the 
composition  removes  it  from  the  restricted  sphere  in  which 
works  on  professional  matters  generally  are  doomed  to  cir¬ 
culate. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  LIGATURES. 

Dr.  B.  Howard,  at  the  end  of  last  year,  exhibited  to  the 
Pathological  Society  of  New  York  three  specimens  of  liga¬ 
ture  of  the  carotid  arteries  in  sheep,  by  different  ligatures, 
and  in  different  manners.  In  the  first  experiment,  he  applied 
a  silver  wire  ligature  to  the  common  carotid  of  a  very  strong 
sheep,  and  fastened  it  by  twisting  it  very  tightly.  Fifty-six 
days  afterw  ards,  he  cut  down  through  the  cicatrix,  and  found 
that  the  collateral  circulation  which  was  established  w-as  very 
complete;  and  that  the  capillary  circulation  was  not  great;  so 
that  there  was  little  haemorrhage.  On  coming  down  to  the  point 
of  ligation,  he  was  astonished  to  find  what  at  first  appeared  to 
be  an  aneurism,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  an  abscess  full  of 
inspissated  pus.  It  occupied  a  space  of  about  four  lines  on 
either  side  of  the  ligature,  beyond  which  points  the  plugs 
were  intact  for  about  seven  lines.  In  the  centre  ot  this 
abscess  lay  the  ligature  with  the  middle  and  lining  coats  of 
the  artery  completely  sloughed  away  and  detached. 

In  the  second  experiment,  he  used  a  leaden  ligature,  and 
had  it  rather  large  in  order  to  avoid  its  cutting  through  ;  he 
tied  it  tightly.  Twenty-six  days  after,  he  cut  down  through 
the  cicatrix,  and  instantly  a  pellet  of  pus  appeared  in  the 
incision,  as  if  propelled  from  behind.  He  made  another 
incision,  when  the  ligature  came  away.  As  he  proceeded 
towards  the  original  site  of  the  ligation,  the  haemorrhage  v^as 
exceedingly  great.  He  ligated  above  and  below,  and  removed 
the  abscess.  There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  inflanimation 
around  the  artery,  and  there  ■was  considerable  fibrinous 
m'Qterial  effused  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ihe  artery  itself 
was  M'ell  plugged  on  its  cardiac  and  distal  aspect,  and  was 
perfectly  occluded.  Betw'een  the  proximal  end  of  the  distal 
plug  and  the  distal  end  of  the  cardiac  plug  was  apparently 
an  abscess  containing  about  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  seio- 
purulent  fluid ;  otherwise,  the  clot  was  perfect.  The  points 
of  interest  in  this  specimen  are  the  great  amount  of  iriitation 
and  inflammatory  action  that  occurred  about  the  metallic 
ligature.  In  the  third  experiment,  he  again  used  a  silver 
wire  ligature,  but  tied  it  incompletely  after  the  manner  of  the 
silk  ligature,  and  was  careful  to  tie  it  loosely— tight  enough 
to  diminish  the  canal  of  the  artery,  but  avoiding  a  complete 
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closure.  On  cutting  down  afterwards  upon  the  cicatrix,  he 
could  scarcely  discover  where  the  ligature  had  been  applied, 
so  small  was  the  amount  of  irritation  it  had  produced.  The 
plug  in  this  case  was  more  perfect  than  in  either  of  the  other 
cases.  There  was  no  abscess,  the  fibrinous  deposit  being  just 
sufficient  to  cover  the  ligature.  The  result  so  far  as  occlusion, 
extent,  and  firmness  of  the  plug  are  concerned,  is  very  much 
better  than  in  either  of  the  other  cases.  From  these  experi¬ 
ments,  so  far  as  they  go,  he  concludes,  1st,  That  the  metallic 
ligature  does  not  always  reside  quietly  wffiere  it  is  placed. 
2nd.  It  is  not  always  necessary  for  complete  occlusion  of  the 
artery  to  tie  the  ligature  so  tightly  as  to  divide  the  middle 
and  internal  coats.  3rd.  The  last  experiment  is  very  sug¬ 
gestive;  that  a  silver  wire  ligature  applied  so  loosely  as  to 
produce  no  lesion  of  the  artery,  nor  even  to  completely  arrest 
the  circulation,  may  suffice  for  the  cure  of  aneurism,  when  an 
ordinary  ligature  would  be  rendered  inexpedient  by  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  arterial  coats. — Medical  Record, 


EFFECTS  OF  LIGHT  ON  YITALITY. 

In  a  remarkable  paper  addressed  to  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Dr.  Dubrunfaut  examines  the  effects  of  light  on 
vegetable  and  animal  life.  The  researches  of  MM.  Gratoillet, 
Cloez,  and  Cailletet,  have  in  a  great  measure  proved  that 
the  red  rays  of  the  luminous  spectra  are  those  to  which  the 
important  physiological  functions  exercised  by  the  sun  on 
plants  is  to  be  exclusively  attributed.  The  leaves  in  this 
case  act  as  analysers  of  wffiite  light ;  the}’^  reject  the  green 
rays,  which  constitute  the  physical  complement  of  the  red 
ones  ;  and  it  is  thus  the  various  hues  under  which  the  organs 
of  vegetation  are  seen  by  us  may  be  explained.  If  plants 
were  exposed  to  green  illumination  only,  that  would  be  tan¬ 
tamount  to  their  being  in  the  dark.  But  this  kind  of  light, 
w  hich  the  vegetable  kingdom  refuses  to  absorb,  is  precisely 
that  which  is  coveted  by  the  animal  one.  Red,  the  comple¬ 
mentary  colour  of  green,  is  that  which,  owing  to  the  blood, 
tinges  the  skin  of  the  healthy  human  subject,  just  as  the 
green  colour  of  leaves  is  the  complement  of  the  one  they 
absorb.  From  this  principle,  so  fully  established  by  experi¬ 
ment,  M.  Dubrunfaut  passes  to  its  practical  application  to 
domestic  life.  All  kinds  of  red  should  be  proscribed  from 
our  furniture,  except  curtains.  Our  clothes,  w'hich  in  point 
of  fact  play  the  part  of  screens,  should  never  be  green, 
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while  this  colour,  on  the  contrary,  should  predominate  in 
our  furniture,  its  complementary  one  being  reserved  for  our 
raiment.  In  the  same  way  he  contends  that  the  salubrious 
influence  of  woods  and  forests  is  a  luminous,  and  not  a  che¬ 
mical  efiect.  In  support  of  these  views  he  mentions  cases 
of  patients  whose  broken  constitutions  were  restored  merely 
by  long  exposure  to  the  sun  in  gardens  deprived  of  trees  or 
other  obstacles  to  light :  he  quotes  the  instance  of  four 
children  that  had  become  chlorotic  by  living  constantly  in 
one  of  the  narrow  streets  of  Paris,  and  that  regained  their 
health  under  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  solar  rays  on  a 
sandy  sea-coast. 


THE  ATMOSPHERIC  GERM  THEORY. 

(A  Lecture  delivered  to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  January  17,  1868.) 

By  John  Hughes  Bennett,  M.D.,  E.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes 
of  Medicine  and  Senior  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c. 

(Continued from  p.  379.) 

2.  Chemical  Experiments  which  have  been  directed  to  destroy  the 
supposed  Germs  in  the  Atmosphere^  so  as  to  prevent  Fermentation 
and  Futref action. 

Schutze,  in  1837,*  after  heating  an  infusion  to  the  boiling 
point,  connected  it  with  two  of  Liebig^s  bulbs,  one  containing 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  other  concentrated  solution  of  potash. 
The  air  forced  through  these  liquids  he  thought  capable  of 
destroying  the  atmospheric  germs. 

Schwann  also,  in  I837,t  forced  air,  with  the  same  view, 
through  metallic  tubes  heated  to  redness ;  and  found,  when 
so  calcined,  it  occasionally  prevented  infusorial  growth. 
He  thought  that  oxygen  alone  was  not  the  cause  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  but  some  substance  in  the  air  capable  of  being 
destroyed  by  heat. 

Schraeder  and  Dusch,  in  1839,  filtered  the  air  through 
cotton  before  bringing  it  in  contact  with  organic  fluids.  They 
found  that  some  did  and  others  did  not  undergo  putrefaction, 
and  were  induced  to  believe  that  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and 
the  formation  of  an  acid,  were  the  cause  of  fermentation. 
Schraeder  afterwards  found  that  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  milk,  and 

*  ‘ Poggendorf’s  Annalen,’  1837,  p.  41;  and  ‘Edinburgh  New  Philo¬ 
sophical  Journal,’  1837. 
t  Poggendorf’s  ‘Annalen,’  1837,  p.  184. 
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the  juice  of  meat  without  water,  putrefied  in  air  filtered 
through  cotton,  and  supposed  it  to  contain  an  active  sub¬ 
stance,  the  nature  of  which  was  unknown.* 

The  experiments  of  Schutze,  Schwann,  Schraeder,  and 
Dusch  have  been  frequently  repeated  without  preventing  the 
growth  of  fungi.f 

Again,  it  is  almost  universally  considered  that  the  heat  of 
boiling  w^ater  or  cold  at  zero  will  destroy  all  kinds  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life.  Indeed,  to  imagine  that  the  minute 
molecules  or  vibrios  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  or  small 
ova  and  sporules  consisting  of  oleo-albuminous  matter  with¬ 
out  any  envelope,  w^ould  remain  in  boiling  water  for  hours 
and  retain  their  vitality,  must  be  regarded  as  a  violent 
assumption.  Three  or  four  minutes^  boiling  of  a  hen^s  egg 
not  only  kills  it,  but  converts  its  w'hole  substance  into  a 
hard  mass.  There  is  no  seed  knowm  w^hich,  when  taken  out 
of  its  indurated  shell  or  case,  is  capable  of  germinating  after 
being  boiled  for  a  short  time.J  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  long  ebullition  of  various  infusions  has  wholly 
failed  to  prevent  the  formation  in  them  of  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  growths. 

Pouchet  and  others  have  frequently  performed  the  follow  ing 
experiment ^An  open  flask  was  plunged  into  and  filled  w  ith 
a  decoction  of  barley  which  had  been  boiling  for  six  hours. 
A  stopper  w^as  introduced  into  it  below  the  liquid,  and  on 
taking  it  out  the  whole  neck  of  the  flask  w^as  immediately 
plunged  into  melting  sealing-w^ax,  and  hermetically  closed. 
In  six  days  some  yeast  w’as  observed  in  it,  at  a  temperature 
of  J  8°  Cent.  The  following  day  the  temperature  was  raised 
suddenly  to  27°,  w^hen  the  flask  burst,  and  then  it  w^as  seen 
by  the  naked  eye,  and  by  the  microscope,  that  it  contained  a 
notable  quantity  of  yeast.§  Now^,  yeast  is  a  plant,  which  was 
thus  proved  to  have  grown  in  an  infusion  that  had  long  been 
boiling,  and  from  which  all  atmospheric  air  had  been  ex¬ 
pelled.  As,  therefore,  neither  calcined  air,  sulphuric  acid, 
liquor  potassae,  gun-cotton,  nor  a  boiling  temperature  have 
failed  to  prevent  the  production  of  infusoria,  or  destroy  the 
supposed  germs  in  the  air  or  infusion,  I  determined,  in 
1863,  to  try  the  effects  of  all  these  destructive  agents,  with 

*  Quoted  by  Pasteur,  opus  cit.,  p.  16. 

-j-  See  ‘Pasteur,’  opus  eit.,  pp.  34,  35.  Poucliet’s  ‘Heterogenie,’  p.  252, 
et  seq. 

f  See  some  conclusive  experiments  recently  performed  on  this  subject  by 
Meunier.  ‘Comptes  Rendus,’  tome  Ixii,  p.  992.  See  also  Pouchet’s 
‘  Experiments  on  the  Seeds  of  Medicago  from  Brazil.’  ‘  Comptes  Rendus,’ 
tome  Ixii,  p.  941. 

§  ‘Heterogenie,  p.  629. 
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the  exception  of  the  first,  at  once,  and  with  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  care. 

First  Series  of  Experiments. 

On  the  17th  and  18th  of  October,  1864,  I  performed  the 
following  experiments  in  my  laboratory,  with  the  assistance 
of  Dr.  Argyll  Robertson  : — 

Decoctions  of  liquorice  root,  of  tea,  and  of  hay  were  kept  at 
the  boiling  temperature  in  a  porcelain  basin,  over  a  gas 
flame.  Flasks  filled  with  and  inverted  in  the  boiling  fluid, 
had  air  pumped  into  them  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths  of 
their  volume,  which  had  passed  through  (1st)  a  U-shaped 
tube  containing  liquor  potassae;  (2nd)  Liebig  bulbs,  containing 
sulphuric  acid  j  (3rd)  a  hollow  glass  ball  containing  gun¬ 
cotton  ;  and  (4th)  another  U-shaped  tube  with  sulphuric 
acid.  All  the  bent  tubes  were  filled  wdth  fragments  of  pumice- 
stone,  to  break  up  the  air,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
any  germs  passing  through  in  the  centre  of  bubbles.  The 
bent  glass  tube  leading  from  the  last  U-shaped  tube,  filled 


Fig.  12. 

i  c  d  e 


Arrangement  of  the  Apparatus  employed. 

a.  Bent  tube  containing  liquor  potassse  and  pumice-stone,  h.  Hollow  glass 
ball  containing  gun-cotton,  c.  Liebig’s  bulbs,  containing  sulphuric  acid. 
d.  Bent  tube  containing  sulphuric  acid  and  pumice-stone,  e.  Infusion  kept 
at  the  boiling  point,  when  air  was  pumped  into  it.  f.  Caoutchouc  pump. 

with  sulphuric  acid  and  pumice-stone,  was  also  filled  with 
the  acid,  so  as  to  destroy  any  germs  that  might  be  supposed 
to  adhere  to  the  interior.  After  the  air  so  prepared  had 
entered  the  flask,  corks,  which  had  been  for  some  time  boiled 
in  the  infusion,  were  by  means  of  iron  forceps  inserted  in  the 
necks  of  the  flasks,  and  the  entrance  of  fresh  air  prevented. 
Further,  on  removing  the  flask  from  the  boiling  infusion,  the 
cork  and  neck  were  hermetically  closed  by  plunging  them 
into  melted  sealing-ivax.  At  the  same  time  bottles  or  flasks 
containing  the  same  infusion,  but  having  a  similar  proportion 
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of  ordinary  air,  were  sealed  or  corked  up,  so  as  to  be  contrasted 
with  the’ influence  of  the  prepared  air. 

The  results  were  that  the  infusions  in  all  the  flasks  in 
contact  with  ordinary  air,  five  in  number,  were  rendered 
turbid,  or  covered  with  fungi  in  from  six  to  twelve  days; 
whereas  all  the  infusions,  with  one  exception,  w’hich  were 
exposed  to  the  prepared  air,  eight  in  number,  also  became 
turbid  and  contained  fungi,  but  at  periods  varying  from  four 
to  nine  months. 

Some  of  these  flasks  I  have  recently  opened  (January  7, 
1868),  and  found  that  they  contained  deposits  of  bacteria 
and  vibriones,  with  molecular  debris  of  an  indeterminate 
character. 

Second  Series  of  Experiments. 

About  a  year  afterwards,  on  the  3rd  and  13th  of  October, 
1863,  the  experiment  w^as  repeated  in  exactly  the  same 
manner,  with  separate  decoctions  of  liquorice  and  dulcamara 
roots,  and  with  tea.  Again,  flasks  holding  similar  decoctions 
with  ordinary  air  were  contrasted  with  those  which  held  the 
prepared  air.  In  these  last,  three  in  number,  fungi  appeared 
in  from  six  to  twelve  days;  and  in  the  former,  all,  nine  in 
number,  with  one  exception,  contained  fungi,  or  were  very 
turbid,  in  periods  varying  from  four  to  nine  months. 

The  exception,  which  I  now  show  you  in  the  first  series  of 
experiments,  was  a  decoction  of  hay ;  and  in  the  second 
series,  a  decoction  of  dulcamara  root.  It  will  be  observed 
that  both  these  infusions  in  the  flasks  remain  clear  and  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  sediment  or  pellicle,  although  the  prepared 
air  they  contain,  the  fluid,  the  flask  itself,  and  the  mode  of 
closing  and  sealing  it,  were  identically'  the  same  as  in  all  the 
other  flasks  which  were  filled  and  closed  at  the  same  time. 
To  suppose  that  these  twm  flasks  were  the  only  ones  from 
which  atmospheric  germs  were  excluded,  must  appear  to  those 
who  will  examine  them  all,  a  strong  assumption.  Neither  can 
it  be  true  that  in  all  the  flasks,  except  one  in  each  series,  air 
could  have  entered  since  they  w’ere  closed.  I  have  placed  the 
whole  in  vacuo  under  the  bell-glass  of  an  air-pump,  and  from 
none  could  any  air  whatever  be  extracted. 

Three  of  the  flasks  in  the  second  series  of  experiments  I 
have  opened,  and  found  in  two  the  same  molecules  and  inde¬ 
terminate  debris  as  in  the  others ;  but  in  the  third,  a  white 
cottony  fungus,  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  was  floating  in  a 
tolerably  clear  decoction  of  dulcamara,  which,  on  microscopic 
examination,  was  composed  of  minute  jointed  filaments  form¬ 
ing  a  dense  netwmrk. 
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Third  Series  of  Experiments. 

A  third  series  of  experiments  was  performed  with  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Rutherford^  October  J4th,  1867.  In  this 
case  glass-stoppered  bottles  ^were  employed,  it  having  been 
suggested  that  sporules  or  germs  might  have  been  concealed 
in  the  corks  formerly  employed,  although  they  had  been  well 
boiled.  In  this  case  we  employed  weak  decoction  of  tea,  of 
beef,  and  of  hay,  taking  care,  as  before,  that  one  bottle  having 
ordinary  instead  of  prepared  air  introduced  should  be  kept 
for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  In  all  the  bottles  with  com¬ 
mon  air,  six  in  number,  fungi  appeared  in  from  one  to  two 
months  and  a  half.  In  one  bottle  air  was  passed  through 
carbolic  acid  only,  and  you  see  that  it  presents  a  distinct 
proligerous  membrane;  all  the  others  as  yet  remain  un¬ 
changed,  but  we  cannot  as  yet  regard  the  experiments  as 
complete. 

Fourth  Series  of  Experiments. 

In  all  these  cases  it  will  be  observed,  that  the  prepared 
air  was  passed  through  a  boiling  fluid,  and  was  consequently 
rarefied.  It  occurred  to  me  to  allow  the  fluid  in  the  inverted 
bottles  to  get  cold  before  introducing  the  prepared  air.  This 
was  done  in  four  cases,  December  28th,  and  I  show  you  that 
a  fungus  has  appeared  in  all.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
rarefaction  of  the  air  greatly  influences  the  result.  It  may 
easily  be  conceived  that  air  subjected  to  a  boiling  temperature 
is  so  expanded  as  scarcely  to  merit  the  name  of  air,  and  that 
it  becomes  more  or  less  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
animal  or  vegetable  life. 

Fifth  Series  of  Experiments. 

A  fifth  series  of  experiments  was  performed  on  the  4th 
of  the  present  month  (January,  1868),  with  the  same  pre¬ 
cautions,  and  with  an  infusion  of  dulcamara  only.  We  filled 
sixteen  bottles.  Into  four  of  these  we  pumped  ordinary  air 
into  a  cold  infusion.  Into  four  others  ordinary  air  was 
pumped  into  a  boiling  infusion,  and  we  repeated  this  experi¬ 
ment  with  four  bottles  each  of  the  boiling  and  of  the  cold 
infusion  with  prepared  air.  The  result  up  to  the  present 
moment  is,  that  the  fluid  has  become  turbid  only  in  the  four 
which  contained  ordinary  air  not  rarefied.*  This  experiment 
also  is  not  yet  complete,  but  serves  to  show  the  great  influ¬ 
ence  of  rarefied  air. 

*  A  fungus  has  since  appeared  in  one  of  the  bottles  containing  non- 
rarified  prepared  air.  (Feb,  12.) 
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Sixth  Series  of  Experiments. 

A  sixth  series  of  experiments  was  performed  on  the  1 1th 
of  the  present  month.  It  having  been  asserted  by  M.  Pasteur* 
that  passing  air  through  bent  tubes^  by  hindering  the  access 
of  germs  and  allowing  them  to  be  deposited  on  the  sides  of 
the  glass,  prevented  the  growth  of  infusoria,  twelve  bottles 
vrere  prepared,  four  of  which  contained  an  infusion  of 
dulcamara,  another  four  a  decoction  of  putrid  meat,  and  a 
third  four,  yeast  water.  The  bottles  were  plunged  into  and 
filled  with  the  infusion  when  boiling,  inverted  in  it,  and 
allowed  to  get  cold.  The  air  was  pumped  gently  through  a 
bent  tube,  five  feet  in  length,  having  fourteen  sharp  bends, 
each  four  inches  long,  into  three  bottles  of  each  series,  and 
ordinary  air  was  admitted  to  the  fourth.  The  result  is, 
that  already,  January  17th,  the  fluids  in  all  are  turbid, 
with  the  exception  of  two  bottles  containing  infusion  of  dul- 
camara,t  so  that  bent  tubes  appear  to  intercept  none  of  the 
supposed  germs.  ' 

These  experiments,  on  the  w’hole,  appear  to  me  to  be 
totally  adverse  to  the  atmospheric  germ  theory,  and  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  production  or  non-production  of  infusoria 
depends,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  temperature,  chemical  con¬ 
stitution,  density,  and  other  physical  properties  of  the  air, 
rather  than  on  living  organisms  there,  which  are  developed  in 
the  fluid.  Still,  in  every  series  of  experiments,  it  wdll  be 
noticed  that  there  are  one  or  twm  exceptions.  This  has  also 
been  observed  by  Pasteur  in  most  of  his  experiments,  and  he 
attributes  them  to  some  currents  or  limited  portions  of  air 
being  rich  in  germs,  whilst  others  are  free  from  them.J  But 
that  this  explanation  applies  to  my  laboratory,  in  w^hich  all 
the  experiments  described  were  made,  is  not  probable. 

It  is  now  admitted  by  M.  Pasteur  that  the  boiling  tem¬ 
perature,  that  is,  100°  Centigrade,  does  not  prevent  the  grow'th 
of  the  supposed  germs  in  the  atmosphere;  but  instead  of 
considering  this  fact  hostile  to  his  theory,  he  concludes  from 
it  that  the  germs  have  the  power  of  resisting  that  amount 
of  heat,  and  of  being  most  tenacious  of  life  ;  but  he  says, 
130°  Centigrade  always  destroys  their  vitality.  M.  Pouchet, 
however,  has  shown  that  the  air,  and  the  organic  matter 
placed  in  boiling  water,  will  germinate  after  they  have  been 
exposed  to  a  heat  of  even  130°,  and  he  says  it  may  be  raised 

*  ‘  Comptes  Rendus,’  tome  1,  p.  306. 

•f  These  also  have  since  become  turbid.  (Jan.  30.) 

J  ‘Comptes  Rendus/  tome  li,  pp.  350,  351. 
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to  200°  Centigrade,  and  yet  animalcules  and  fungi  will  deve- 
lope  themselves.* 

[To  he  continued.') 


Translations  and  Reviews  of  Continental 
Veterinary  Journals. 

By  W.  Ernes,  M.R.C.V.S.,  London. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  SUPPLY  OE  BLOOD  TO,  AND  THE 
EUNCTIONS  OE,  THE  SPLEEN,  THYROID  GLAND,  AND 
SUPRA-RENAL  CAPSULES. 

Presented  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Belgium  by  Dr.  Eossion, 
Honorary  Member  of  tlie  Academy,  &c. 

The  thymus  gland  and  the  supra-renal  capsules  are  organs 
of  foetal  life.  The  former  constitutes  in  man  and  the  mam¬ 
malia  a  voluminous  mass,  composed  of  two  parts,  which  by 
their  disposition  may  be  said  anatomically  to  represent  the 
two  lobes  of  the  lungs. 

The  materials  of  nutrition  to  the  lungs  and  the  pleura  are 
supplied  by  the  two  bronchial  arteries  and  the  branches  of 
the  internal  mammary  artery. 

The  thymus  during  foetal  life  receives  a  large  quantity 
of  blood  from  the  twm  thymic  arteries,  and  from  the  rami¬ 
fication  of  the  internal  mammary,  which,  like  the  bronchial 
branches,  arise  from  the  aorta. 

The  origin  of  the  blood-vessels  which  supply  the  thymus 
merits  our  consideration,  as,  like  the  thyroidian  arteries,  the 
vessels  are  w'ell  adapted  for  diverting  the  blood,  which  is  also 
the  function  of  these  organs. 

It  will  be  objected,  no  doubt,  that  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
thymus  do  not  always  branch  off  from  the  above-named  arte¬ 
rial  trunks.  This  observation,  which  emanates  from  the  de¬ 
scription  which  authors  have  given  of  the  origin  of  the  blood¬ 
vessels  that  supply  the  thymus,  can  only  be  of  value  in 
exceptional  cases,  and  in  the  mode  of  the  origin  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  lungs ;  for  it  is  possible  for  the  latter 
to  have  also  an  exceptional  origin.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  true  that  the  thymus  does  not  receive  any  large 
arterial  trunks,  and  is  not  supplied  with  any  large  quantity 
of  blood.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  arteries  which  supply 


*  ‘Comptes  Rendus,’  tome  1,  p.  1015. 
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the  lungs,  not  being  voluminous,  those  of  the  thymus  neces¬ 
sarily  correspond,  as  they  have  only  a  proportional  importance 
in  reference  to  those  of  the  lungs. 

Possibly  it  may  be  also  alleged  against  the  opinion  which 
we  shall  endeavour  to  establish,  that  the  thymus  is  not  ex¬ 
clusively  a  gland  of  foetal  life,  but  that  it  exists  up  to  a 
certain  age. 

This  is  true  in  part  only.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
this  organ  does  not  follow  in  its  development  that  of  the 
lungs,  which,  compared  to  the  thymus,  are  very  small  in 
size  at  the  time  of  birth. 

In  taking  this  fact  into  consideration  it  is  important  not 
to  lose  sight  that,  though  respiration  begins  as  soon  as  the 
child  is  born,  it  is  only  perfect  at  the  age  of  puberty.  Thus 
we  are  able  to  account  for  an  increasing  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  evolved  in  the  act  of  respiration. 

The  lungs  in  early  life,  not  being  endowed  with  all  the 
activity  required  in  the  adult,  have  no  need  to  consume  so 
large  a  quantity  of  the  elements  of  nutrition  as  when  the 
respiration  is  in  its  full  activity,  which  will  then  be  in¬ 
dispensable.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  thymus,  being 
useful  to  a  certain  extent,  still  continues  to  exist,  and  indeed 
only  to  disappear  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  twenty-four. 

The  facts  revealed  by  comparative  anatomy  are  also  of  great 
service  in  determining  the  use  of  the  thymus.  The  study 
of  human  anatomy  alone  frequently  does  not  suffice  to  explain 
the  function  which  an  organ  has  to  accomplish.  We  admit 
that  the  thymus  is  strongly  developed  in  animals  which,  like 
fishes,  have  no  lungs.  It  will  be  asked,  and  not  without 
reason,  what  is  the  use  of  an  organ  destined  for  diverting 
the  blood  from  another  organ  which  has  no  existence?  In 
reply,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  we  cannot  rigorously  de¬ 
termine  the  function  of  an  organ  which  does  not  exist  in 
every  individual  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

There  are,  besides,  some  species  which  clearly  show  that 
which  in  others  is  enveloped  in  obscurity.  Man  cannot 
suspend  his  respiration  for  ever  so  short  a  period  without 
endangering  life.  It  is  not  so  with  all  animals.  The  otter, 
and  the  bear,  the  divers,  and  hibernating  animals,  can  exist 
for  a  more  or  less  protracted  period  without  respiring.  In 
these  animals  respiration  is  intermittent,  and  So  likewise  is 
digestion.  This  mode  of  existence  causes  modifications  in 
their  organization  which  prepare  the  mind  for  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  thymus  gland  is  nothing  more  than  an  organ 
for  the  derivation  of  the  blood  which  is  supplied  for  nutrition 
of  the  lungs.  In  fact,  the  thymus  in  these  creatures  persists 
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during  the  whole  life  of  the  individual,  the  same  as  the  spleen. 
In  the  adult  serpent  there  is  found  a  substance  which  presents 
the  same  organization  as  the  thymus  in  the  human  subject. 
This  organ  is  oblong  in  shape,  and  is  situated  above  the 
heart,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lungs.  It  has  no 
excretory  canal.  There  is,  however,  no  positive  proof  that 
this  organ  is  similar  to  the  thymus  of  mammals. 

The  voracity  of  serpents  is  well  known ;  they  swallow  prey 
of  enormous  size,  and  from  the  position  of  their  lungs  they 
can  cease  to  respire  during  the  whole  time  of  deglutition.  They 
afterwards  enter  into  a  state  of  stupor,  and  their  respiration, 
so  to  speak^  becomes  suspended.  We  can  conceive,  in  this 
instance,  the  necessity  of  an  organ  for  the  derivation  of  the 
blood.  The  thymus  gland  probably  serves  that  purpose. 

Birds  are  all  provided,  when  young,  with  two  small  elon¬ 
gated  bodies,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  pectoral  cavity. 
Tiedemann  considered  them  as  representing  the  thyroid 
glands,  but  Meckel  and  several  others  viewed  them  as 
analogues  of  the  thymus  gland.  In  the  diving  birds  they 
exist  during  the  whole  period  of  life. 

The  thymus  is  strongly  developed  in  the  foetus  of  mam¬ 
mals,  and  persists  during  infancy  and  youth ;  afterwards 
it  shrivels,  and  disappears  altogether.  There  are  certain 
species,  however,  in  which  it  exists  during  life. 

In  the  adult  bat  the  thymus  is,  according  to  Prunelle,  so 
small  in  the  spring  and  summer  that  it  only  appears  like  a 
small  parcel  of  filaments  of  a  reddish  colour;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  in  winter  it  occupies  nearly  one  half  of  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  and  extends  even  as  far  as  the  pericardium  by 
appendices,  which  interlace  themselves  between  the  large 
blood-vessels.  These  observations  are  in  conformity  with 
those  of  Meckel,  who  likewise  found  this  organ  largely 
developed  in  the  adult  bat.  All  anatomists  who  have  ex¬ 
amined  the  structure  of  the  adult  bat  have  recognised  an  enor¬ 
mous  glandlike  body,  which  occupies  part  of  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  and  extends  along  the  neck  on  both  sides.  This  sub¬ 
stance,  says  Prunelle,  becomes  very  large  in  the  autumn  and 
winter,  and  extends  from  the  curve  of  the  aorta  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  neck.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  constituted  of  one 
single  body,  but  of  several  small  bodies  united  together.  In 
several  of  the  rodents  the  thymus  presents,  during  the 
whole  period  of  life,  a  considerable  size,  but  it  is  more  strongly 
developed  in  the  autumn  and  winter  than  in  the  spring  and 
summer.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  thymus 
in  the  dormouse.  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  October  last 
year.  I  found  it  of  a  rather  large  size  and  to  occupy  nearly 
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the  whole  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest,  being  united 
with  the  thyroid  gland.  Prunelle  has  given  a  description 
in  detail  of  the  thymus  gland  in  the  marmot,  when  in  a 
state  of  hibernation.  It  occupies/^  he  says,  all  the  an¬ 
terior  part  of  the  chest,  from  the  clavicle  to  the  base  of  the 
heart.  It  sends  off  from  its  anterior  part,  1st,  two  prolonga¬ 
tions,  which  proceed  laterally  along  the  trachea  until  they 
meet  with  the  great  thyroid ;  2nd,  two  others,  which  extend 
to  the  axillaries,  after  having  passed  under  the  blood-vessels  ; 
3rd,  others  which  arise  from  the  posterior  part,  and  follow 
the  posterior  aorta.^^ 

Tiedemann  also  says  that  he  had  observed  the  marmoth 
(mountain  rat)  in  a  state  of  hibernation,  and  found  the 
gland  in  question  of  a  considerable  size. 

According  to  Springuel  and  many  other  anatomists,  the 
thymus  gland  is  highly  developed  even  during  adult  age 
in  all  the  amphibious  mammals,  such  as  the  otter,  the 
seal,  and  the  cetaceans ;  besides,  there  exists  in  certain 
species  of  the  divers,  and  more  particularly  in  the  cetacea, 
a  vascular  network  posterior  to  the  lungs,  on  both  sides  of 
the  vertebral  column,  which  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the  blood 
and  which  is  destined  to  prevent  overdistension  of  the  heart. 
Brescbet,  in  his  memoir  to  the  Academy,  1836,  has  given  an 
interesting  description  of  this  plexus. 

Those  anatomists  who  have  made  the  study  of  the  thymus 
their  special  occupation  find  that  this  organ  persists  during 
the  whole  period  of  life  in  all  animals  which  have  the  faculty 
of  suspending  their  respiration  for  a  greater  or  less  space  of 
time,  as,  for  instance,  in  those  that  burrow  and  live  under 
ground,  the  divers,  and  the  hibernaters. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  in  all  animals  there  is  found  in 
the  thoracic  cavity  an  apparatus  of  a  glandlike  form  which  ex¬ 
tends  frequently  on  both  sides  of  the  throat  and  under  the 
axillaries.  According  to  Jacobson,  Valentin,  and  Ecker,  the 
structure  and  organisation  of  this  organ  do  not  assimilate 
to  those  of  the  thymus  gland.  The  enormous  development 
of  this  organ  would  be  depending  on  fatty  matter  con¬ 
nected  to  the  thymus. 

In  admitting  this  fact  as  proved,  it  still  remains  to  state 
that  this  body,  which  occupies  the  place  of  the  thymus 
in  its  quality  of  an  adipose  substance,  cannot  serve  as  a 
derivative  of  the  blood  from  the  arteries  destined  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  lungs.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  an 
organ  which  has  no  other  office  than  that  of  diverting  the 
blood  may  present  great  variation  in  texture.  Do  not  the 
cells  of  the  thymus  in  the  foetus  contain  a  liquid  in  which 
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there  is  found  a  certain  quantity  of  adipose  matter?  Would 
it  be  remarkable  if  in  the  adult  this  liquid  were  transformed 
into  solid  fat  ?  What  leads  me  to  believe  this  might  be  so 
is  the  chemical  analysis  of  Friedleben,  this  author  having 
studied  the  chemical  composition  of  the  thymus  in  the  calf  at 
birth  and  the  young  ox^  and  found  in  the  former  2  per  cent, 
of  fatty  matter  only,  while  in  the  young  ox  17  per  cent,  was 
present. 

Besides,  what  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  ,cells  of 
the  adipose  tissue,  as  they  are  found  in  several  other  parts,  in 
the  areolar  tissue,  under  the  skin,  &c.  ?  Are  these  cells  not 
also  agents  of  the  derivation  of  the  blood  ?  When  it  is  sur¬ 
charged  with  nutritive  matter,  which  cannot  be  appropriated 
by  the  organs,  is  it  not  diverted  by  the  small  vessels,  which 
get  rid  of  their  superfluity  by  discharging  it  in  the  form  of 
fat  in  small  vacuums  arranged  for  the  purpose  in  the  interstices 
of  organs? 

I  ask,  again,  what  is  there  to  wonder  at,  that  this  adi¬ 
pose  gland  annexed  to  the  thymus,  or  rather  part  of  it, 
should  serve  as  an  organ  of  derivation?  Cuvier,  speaking 
of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  said  that  it  was  probably  reserved 
to  future  comparative  anatomists  to  explain  their  true  func¬ 
tion;  Without  bein^  as  decided  as  that  illustrious  naturalist, 
I  agree  with  him  that  the  facts  revealed  by  the  anatomy  of 
their  organisation  are  a  powerful  source  to  determine  their 
function.  The  supra-renal  capsules  are  situated  generally  in 
animals  on  the  inner  side  next  to  each  kidney.  Their  shape 
recalls  that  of  the  kidneys ;  like  them,  they  are  composed  of 
two  substances,  the  one  cortical,  the  other  medullary.  The 
kidneys  in  the  human  subject  are  composed  of  a  multitude 
of  lobes  and  lobules  intimately  united  together,  so  as  to 
form  an  external  surface  perfectly  smooth ;  but  in  the  otter, 
the  bear,  and  more  especially  in  the  cetacea,  these  lobes  and 
lobules  remain  separate. 

In  animals  where  the  kidneys  are  not  divided  externally 
the  supra-renal  capsules  also  remain  separate,  but  in  those 
where  the  urinary  glands  are  divided  into  lobes,  the  supra¬ 
renal  capsules  are  likewise  divided  into  lobes  and  lobules, 
which  are  only  united  together  in  the  centre. 

In  the  elephant  a  single  substance  can  only  be  distinguished 
in  the  kidneys,  and  the  supra-renal  capsules  likewise  present  a 
single  substance,  although  in  all  other  animals  they  present 
two.  All  these  analogies  merit  the  most  serious  reflection 
on  the  part  of  physiologists ;  they  show  the  correlations 
which  prevail  between  the  principal  and  the  supplementary 
organ. 
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The  arteries  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  emanate  either 
from  the  renal  artery  or  the  aorta.  Note  what  Cuvier  says  in 
reference  to  the  supra-renal  veins  in  the  elephant.  The 
capsulary  vein  forms  generally  in  the  interior  of  the  gland  a 
sort  of  reservoir,  which  is  sometimes  double  or  even  treble. 
It  divides  into  as  many  large  branches,  the  parietes  of 
which  are  perforated  with  a  number  of  minute  orifices 
through  which  the  blood  is  received  from  the  smallest  rami¬ 
fications.  This  venous  reservoir  or  trunk  of  the  capsulary 
vein  commences  usually  in  the  centre  of  the  gland,  is  without 
valves,  and  opens,  after  a  short  course,  either  into  the  renal 
vein  on  its  side  or  into  the  vena  cava,  so  that  we  might  be 
tempted  to  think  that  the  blood  from  the  one  or  the  other 
may  return  into  the  principal  supra-renal  if  the  least  impulse 
stronger  than  that  of  the  supra-renal  veins  be  given  to 
it.  I  may  ask,  is  that  not  part  of  the  function  of  the  deri¬ 
vation  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  con¬ 
cerning  both  the  thyroid  gland  and  the  spleen? 

What  is  more  simple  than  the  idea  w'hich  we  try  to 
establish,  viz.  the  existence  of  organs  the,  office  of  which 
is  to  detain  the  blood  at  certain  times  from  the  arteries  which 
terminate  in  other  and  more  important  organs,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  hold  in  reserve  a  certain  quantity  of  venous 
blood  to  relieve  those  vessels  wffiich  otherwise  would  become 
overdistended  ?  The  supra-renal  capsules,  I  repeat,  are  des¬ 
tined  to  detain  the  blood  from  the  kidneys  during  foetal  life, 
and  if  they  persist  after  birth,  it  is  to  serve  for  the  diversion 
of  the  venous  blood  which  would  otherwise  overdistend  the 
veins  of  the  organs  to  which  they  are  annexed. 

[To  he  continued,) 
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The  usual  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Athole  Arms’ 
Hotel,  Glasgow,  on  Wednesday,  the  17th  ult.,  Mr.  A.  Robinson, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  names  of  Mr.  John  P.  Prentice,  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  W. 
Lindsay,  Lochwinnoch,  Ayrshire,  were  added  to  the  list  of  members. 
Besides  a  general  muster,  several  visitors  were  present. 

Professor  Armatage  drew  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
report  which  was  inserted  in  the  Veterinarian  for  May,  announcing 
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the  death  of  Mr.  John  Anderson,  the  son  of  Mr.  William  Anderson, 
of  Glasgo\\^  Such  report  was  now  found  to  have  originated  by  a 
mistake,  which  the  editors  of  that  journal  had  notified  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  number ;  and  he  (Mr.  A.)  begged  to  offer  his  congratula¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  Anderson  upon  his  escape  from  such  a  bereavement,  in 
which  doubtless  the  meeting  would  also  feel  a  pleasure  in  joining. 

The  members  were  unanimous,  and  the  reference  was  ordered  to 
be  placed  on  the  minutes. 

Mr.  Anderson,  having  made  a  suitable  reply,  proceeded  to  com¬ 
ment  upon  certain  remarks  which  had  attracted  his  attention  in  the 
report  of  the  ‘"Proceedings  of  the' Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.”  Mr.  Ernes  is  there 
stated  to  have  said,  when  referring  to  Scotch  schools,  that  “  an  oppo¬ 
sition  school  was  established  in  Edinburgh,  which  competed,  not 
for  science,  nor  for  education,  but  for  cheapness.  It  was  a  private 
establishment ;  the  money  went  into  the  pocket  of  a  private  indi¬ 
vidual.  He  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  Highland  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  and  under  that  patronage  he  undertook  to  teach 
veterinary  science.  And  how  did  he  teach  it?  He  (Mr.  Ernes) 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  it  w'as  very  imperfectly  taught,  talented,  how¬ 
ever,  as  the  teacher  undoubtedly  was.”  To  the  latter  part  of  this 
statement  he  (Air.  Anderson)  would  give  an  unqualified  denial; 
indeed,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  from  no  establishment 
had  there  better  men  been  turned  out  than  left  the  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  College  during  the  period  wdien  such  men  as  George 
Wilson,  Finlay  Dun,  and  the  late  John  Barlow,  were  associated 
with  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Professor  Dick.  Even  prior  to  the 
period  he  had  named,  when  he  (Mr,  A.)  was  a  student,  and  the 
institution  was  young,  and  no  teachers  were  engaged  to  lecture 
within  the  walls  of  the  college,  imperfect  teaching  could  not  be 
ascribed  to  the  man,  or  be  rightly  now  associated  with  his  memory. 
Nearly  all  the  class-rooms  in  Edinburgh,  where  medical  science  was 
taught,  were  open  to  Professor  Dick’s  pupils.  He  (Air.  A.)  could 
exhibit  the  class  tickets  of  Sir  Wm.  Fergusson,  Drs.  Robert  Knox, 
J.  A.  Robertson,  Thos.  J.  Aitkens,  John  Mackintosh,  —  Alurray, 
and  E.  B.  Sheriffs.  Those  pupils  who  preferred  had  also  access  to 
the  lectures  of  Professors  Liston  and  Monro. 

Was  this  like  imperfect  teaching?  What  did  Professor  Goodsir 
say  at  the  Annnal Examinations?  “  I  wish,”  said  he,  “  the  medical 
students  would  exhibit,  as  a  rule,  the  same  amount  of  interest  in 
their  studies,  and  make  the  same  proficiency  as  the  veterinary  pupils 
of  Professor  Dick.”  There  has  been  this  difference  since.  In¬ 
formation  has  not  been  given  so  separate  from  selfish  motives  as  it 
used  to  be  in  olden  time.  Then  it  was  given  ungrudgingly,  and 
with  a  desire  to  benefit  the  inquirer.  The  pupil  embraced  it  as  a 
noble  gift,  and  when  he  left  college  he  felt  a  veneration  for  his 
teachers  w’hich  probably  does  not  exist  to  the  same  extent  at  the 
present  time.  He  was  glad  to  find  there  were  those  at  the  meeting 
who  refuted  such  statements  and  upheld  the  dignity  of  their  alma 
mater,  as  well  as  their  motto,  Nemo  me  impnne  lacessitN  He 
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thought  that  “  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  should  be  given  to  Mr. 
Morgan  for  the  interest  he  displayed  on  the  occasion. 

The  motion  was  carried.” 

Professor  Armatage  then  read  a  part  of  the  following  paper. 
Considerable  discussion  followed ;  after  which  it  was  proposed  that 
the  paper,  together  with  a  report  of  the  meeting,  should  be  for¬ 
warded  to  the  editor  of  the  Veterinarian,  soliciting  its  insertion  in 
the  coming  number,  in  order  that  its  full  reading  and  discussion 
should  take  place  at  a  special  meeting  to  be  called  after  the  journal 
had  reached  the  members  of  the  society. 

The  attention  of  the  meeting  was  next  directed  by  Mr.  Anderson 
to  the  “  Report  of  the  Special  Meeting  of  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeonsf  on  May  26M,  by  which  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  Professors  Williams  and  M‘Call  had  been  elected  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  body  corporate.  He  could  not  say  how  these 
names  had  been  placed  there;  but  he  thought  that  the  position  in 
which  these  gentlemen  stood  with  regard  to  the  proposed  Scotch 
Charter,  permanent  curators,  would  not  allow  its  interests  to  be  so 
well  looked  after,  if  they  were  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  proceedings 
of  a  body  opposed  to  the  obtaining  of  the  Charter.  Mr.  A.  was 
not  inclined  to  attribute  any  particular  motive  to  the  council,  but 
as  there  was  no  evidence  that  either  of  the  gentlemen  had  refused 
office,  their  election  certainly  did  not  make  matters  any  brighter  in 
the  Scotch  attempt  to  obtain  a  charter. 

THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OE  DIGESTION  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO 
CERTAIN  PATHOLOGICAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  intimate  connection  which  exists  between  the  digestive  organ 
and  system  generally  is  a  point  which  cannot  be  insisted  upon  too 
strongly.  The  importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  that  which 
is  at  present  promulgated  in  reference  to  the  subject  is  patent  to  all 
who  desire  to  minister  by  means  of  scientific  data  to  the  wants 
and  ailments  of  animal  life. 

In  addition,  that  connection  is  varied  and  extensive,  and  on  these 
grounds  we  may  justly  infer  that  in  this  subject  will  be  found  suf¬ 
ficient  interest  to  reward  for  the  time  occupied  in  its  consideration. 
It  is  due  from  me  to  state  that  I  was  induced  to  bring  the  question 
before  this  meeting  by  remarks  which  passed  in  conversation  with 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  association.  I  must  also  express 
the  gratification  that  was  experienced  when  I  was  made  aware  of 
the  intense  desire  which  that  member  evidently  felt  to  pursue  the 
physiology  of  digestion,  and  award  to  it  an  importance  in  the  rank 
of  subjects  for  study  second  to  no  other. 

Physiology  is  usually  held  to  be  a  dry  and  repugnant  subject. 
I  have  known  it  almost  ignored  by  a  certain  authority,  and  an 
elaborate  organ  declared  to  possess  no  other  than  an  extrinsic 
office,  and  whose  extirpation  is  of  no  moment  whatever  to  the 
animal  economy.  Such  a  conclusion  is  convicting  nature  with  a 
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vengeance,  and  by  which  an  estimate  may  be  made  of  the  value 
placed  upon  physiology  as  a  branch  of  veterinary  study. 

I  could  wish,  gentlemen,  there  were  many  others  like  our  esteemed 
friend  Mr.  Anderson,  who,  although  so  long  since  retired  from  the 
benches  of  the  class-room,  nas  lost  none,  but  rather  acquired  more 
of  that  thirst  for  further  acquaintance  with  a  recondite  subject. 
Were  it  so,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  teaching  would  not 
exist  upon  such  meagre  principles  as  “  rule  of  thumb.”  We  should 
desire  to  dive  more  into  cause  and  effect,  explain  vital  phenomena 
by  scientific  tests  and  deduction,  and  cease  to  physic  by  rules  allied 
to  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 

The  key  to  rational  practice,  alike  in  human  as  in  veterinary 
science,  is  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology. 
These  branches  of  study  may  be  said  to  be  sufficiently  understood 
by  those  who  have  no  desire  to  see  their  hastily-adopted  conclusions 
uprooted  by  the  march  of  progress.  But  we  can  take  exception  to 
such  a  fallacious  statement,  and  positively  assert  that  in  no  depart¬ 
ment,  save  chemistry,  are  there  such  profound  depths,  such  inex¬ 
haustible  mines  of  treasure  to  explore ;  and  I  ask  you,  upon  what 
does  pathology  depend  for  its  success  but  upon  the  teachings  of 
physiology  ?  Where  are  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  by  it, 
except  previously  trodden  by  the  sister  science,  and  where  are  they 
in  which  it  does  not  as  a  young  child  receive  the  support  of 
physiology  at  every  instant?  How  would  it  be  possible  for 
pathology  to  have  an  existence  were  it  not  that  the  sister  science, 
like  a  pioneer  in  the  world  of  chaos,  explored  and  smoothed  the 
path  for  its  progress  and  reception  ?  How  could  the  signs  of 
disease  be  recognised  before  the  tokens  of  health  were  acknowledged 
and  appreciated  ?  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  there  are  those  who 
recognise  no  aid  from  without,  accept  no  stipulation  as  to  their 
mode  of  action,  and  declare  their  department  has  made  as  much 
independent  progress  as  any  other,  and,  of  course,  must  be  adopted 
in  accordance  with  arbitrary  rules,  and  on  stereotyped  principles, 
which  have  only  one  reason  for  their  guidance. 

Columbus,  when  he  missed  an  El  Dorado  and  discovered  an 
America,  devoutly  studied  the  quiverings  of  a  tiny  needle  delicately 
balanced  on  the  smallest  point.  That  needle  so  called  was  destined 
to  work  cut  important  results,  and  its  quiverings  spoke  of  those 
to  w’hich  even  the  great  man  was  not  heedless.  That  needle  united 
the  old  world  with  the  new,  and  has  now  surrounded  the  “great 
globe  itself,”  as  it  were,  with  a  belt  by  which  we  may  whisper  our 
W'ants  and  desires  to  every  conceivable  part.  The  finger  which  had 
been  so  long  held  upon  the  lips  of  civilisation  has  been  removed, 
the  world  has  broken  silence  and  exchanged  affectionate  greetings, 
and  merely  a  needle  ransacked  from  the  bundle  of  confusion  was 
the  nucleus  of  success. 

Amid  all  our  phases  of  commercial  prosperity  the  needle  is  for¬ 
gotten.  Nothing  tangible  is  observed  but  the  great  belt ;  nothing 
acknowdedged  but  the  manifestations  of  good  which  results  from  its 
compassing  the  globe. 
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Speculative  theory  and  scientific  deduction  are  greatly  thrown 
aside  for  the  mantle  of  materialism,  and  the  oft-repeated  exclama¬ 
tions  of  some  of  our  best  writers  who  feared  for  the  sacrifice  of 
patient  working  in  the  present  generation,  is  being  realised.  Know¬ 
ledge  must  be  concentrated  and  rendered  sensational,  or  in  other 
words,  immensely  popular  and  attractive,  in  order  to  please  a 
fastidious  and  superficial  generation.  Religion  is  presented  in  the 
form  of  a  novel  or  ritualistic  mummery,  and  science,  even  veterinary 
science,  must  be  caused  to  assume  a  parrot  game  for  pastime.  The 
working  details  and  drudgery  of  research  are  to  be  supplanted  by 
dogmatical  theorems,  the  acme  of  “a  ready-made  system.”  Facts 
are  too  frequently  unlooked  for  or  acknowledged  but  in  name  only 
and  statements  accepted  too  easily,  the  result  is  too  little  real  pro¬ 
gress  as  a  body,  and  jealous  fear  of  individual  achievements. 

Such  may  be  considered  a  solemn  and  grievous  picture  to  draw 
and  assert  its  stern  application  to  a  community.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  accepted  as  truth,  and  which  may  be  supplemented  by  still 
greater  and  sterner  facts.  It  has,  however,  its  bright  side.  In 
contradistinction  to  the  apathy  and  policy  of  the  drones  which 
prevail,  there  are  spots,  like  the  oasis  in  the  desert,  from  whence 
springs  the  cry  of  “  Give,  give.”  Like  the  fairy  rings  on  the 
dewy  meads,  or  the  circles  on  the  surface  of  a  placid  lake  caused 
by  the  dropping  of  a  pebble,  each  by  external  action  becomes 
wider  and  wider.  Their  influence,  like  contagion,  must  be  commu¬ 
nicated  to  surrounding  objects  which  cumber  the  ground,  that  if 
unable  to  withstand  it  wdll  die  and  wither  from  the  surface,  giving 
place  to  healthier  and  more  vigorous  action,  and,  as  “the  music  of 
the  spheres,”  will  charm  and  mollify  tumultuous  spirits  until  the 
great  end  is  attained.  Great  men  are  at  work.  Societies  such  as 
this  are  exerting  a  powerful  influence  for  good  in  which  all  may 
share ;  and  w'hen  we  are  apprised  of  the  efforts  made  by  those  hoary 
in  the  service,  each  may  ask  himself  the  important  question,  “  What 
am  I  doing  towards  this  great  work?” 

Outsiders  there  are  and  ever  will  be  to  stand  aloof  from  union 
upon  a  principle  of  progress.  Our  influence  and  example  seldom 
reaches  them  in  a  direct  manner.  “The  salt  w'herewitli  it  sh.all 
be  salted  ”  fails  to  penetrate  the  centre  of  putrescence,  which  lies 
fouling  neighbouring  particles  and  doing  irreparable  injury  to  the 
constitution  of  the  whole.  It  is  only  by  exposing  the  rottenness 
within  to  which  a  corrective  is  applied,  or  the  circumscribing  of 
the  decay  to  its  own  limits,  that  .good  maybe  expected  to  be  accom¬ 
plished.  Probably  the  last  is  as  good  as  the  first,  and  at  that  stage 
we  leave  it  for  the  subject  more  immediately  concerning  us. 

The  process  by  which  food  or  aliment  is  rendered  available  for 
the  purposes  of  the  economy  is  usually  termed  “  digestion,”  but  in 
reality  comprises  several  distinct  stages,  and  as  being  thus  made  up 
I  shall  briefly  consider  it. 

By  certain  movements,  usually  viewed  as  voluntary,  food  in  its 
various  forms  is  conveyed  to  the  mouth,  constituting  what  is  under¬ 
stood  as  prehension  and  injestion.  Greatly  under  the  control  of 
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the  will,  there  is,  nevertheless,  also  a  great  independence,  as  the 
acts  may  be  observed  to  continue  under  abstract  conditions  of  the 
mind  with  as  perfect  unison  as  if  it  were  specially  presiding  over 
them.  The  communication  with  the  seinsorium  chiefly  occurs 
through  the  medium  of  the  second  division  of  the  fifth  or  superior 
maxillary  nerves,  and  the  facial  portion  of  the  seventh  or  portio 
dura,  guiding  sensation  being  supplied  by  the  former,  and  motor 
power  by  the  latter. 

The  experiments  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  others  with  the  every¬ 
day  evidences  of  the  truth  of  these  are  sufficiently  well  known  to 
require  further  comment. 

Food  introduced  to  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  unless  previously 
prepared,  undergoes  a  process  of  reduction  and  saturation  with 
fluids  which  effect  important  stages  in  the  transforming  process. 

Complete  reduction  of  food  occurs  by  its  being  ultimately  crushed 
and  ground  between  the  opposing  surfaces  of  large  and  appropriate 
molar  teeth,  which  in  the  horse  are  most  perfect  agents.  Like  the 
millstone,  composed  of  hard  and  less  hard  portions,  which  admit  by 
wear  of  an  unequal  and  sharp  surface  being  produced,  the  tooth  of 
the  horse  finds  its  corresponding  substances  in  dentine  and  enamel. 
Hard  shells  and  husks  are  broken,  and  the  interior  of  seeds,  &c., 
exposed  to  other  surrounding  actions. 

This  process  is  termed  mastication,  and  is  purposely  delayed  for 
several  reasons  : 

First.  That  through  nervous  influence  the  operation  may  be 
pleasing  or  grateful. 

Second.  That  full  reduction  may  be  accomplished  ;  and, 

Thirdly.  That  important  preliminary  chemical  changes  and  solvent 
actions  may  be  effected. 

The  last  office  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  but  ill  understood 
or  acknowledged  in  many  quarters. 

An  examination  of  the  secretion  which  is  so  important  gives  the 
following  results  : 

Physically,  it  is  a  watery  fluid,  usually  colourless,  possessing  a 
slight  degree  of  viscidity,  by  which  globules  of  air  are  entangled 
in  great  profusion.  It  is  known  by  the  term  saliva,  and  is 
the  produce  of  several  glands  in  which  the  parotid,  submaxillary, 
sublingual,  and  buccal,  are  chiefly  engaged.  Chemically,  990 
parts  are  made  up  of  water,  while  the  remaining  ten  are  composed  of 
solid  residue,  in  which  various  salts,  principally  chlorides,  with 
mucus,  are  present. 

Closer  investigation  distinguishes  important  substances  in  ptyalin 
and  sulphocyanide  of  potassium  and  sodium,  which,  although  con¬ 
stantly  present,  however,  vary  in  amount. 

The  density  of  the  fluid  seldom  reaches  higher  than  1006° 
(except  under  diseased  conditions,  when  it  becomes  charged  with 
animal  or  mineral  poisons),  and  is  more  or  less  alkaline.  The 
quantity  of  saliva  which  is  secreted  daily  is  somewhat  great  and 
even  surprising  to  those  who  have  not  proved  the  fact.  In  man  it 
is  estimated  at  from  three  to  three  and  a  half  pounds  by  MM, 
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Bidder  and  Schmidt,  while  Harley  states  it  is  from  one  to  two 
pounds. 

From  the  horse  Mr.  Hunting  obtained  ten  pounds  during  half 
an  hour  from  open  parotid  ducts,  the  animal  being  allowed  to 
masticate  hay.  Colin  estimates  a  horse  will  secrete  84  lbs.  and  an 
ox  102  lbs.  in  the  day.  As  a  result  of  an  injury  to  one  parotid 
duct  only  in  a  bull,  I  have  observed  a  fair  proportion  of  that 
amount,  a  large  manger  being  very  quickly  filled  by  the  fluid  which 
poured  rapidly  from  the  opening. 

One  other  peculiarity  exists  in  saliva.  It  is  a  mixture  of  several 
secretions  from  the  glands  named,  each  of  which  differs  from  the 
others  in  its  degrees  of  viscidity,  the  sublingual  possessing  the 
most,  the  submaxillary  occupying  an  immediate  position,  while  that 
from  the  parotid  glands  is  clean  and  watery. 

The  uses  of  saliva  appear  in  summary  as  follows : 

To  be  constant  in  flow,  in  order  to  lubricate  the  mouth,  facilitate 
motion  of  the  parts,  and  soften  the  food  in  the  process  of  mastication. 

To  produce  a  solvent  action  upon  sugar  and  all  soluble  principles 
of  food. 

To  fit  the  food  for  safe  passage  along  the  oesophagus  to  the 
stomach. 

These  are  mechanical  uses.  Among  those  which  are  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  chemical  may  be  enumerated — 

The  action  of  ptyalin  upon  amyloid  portions  of  food,  one  part  of 
which  according  to  Miahle  is  capable  of  converting  2000  parts  of 
starch  into  sugar. 

Saliva  also  exerts  an  emulsifying  influence  upon  oleaginous  com¬ 
pounds,  but  it  is  admitted  not  to  be  very  great. 

In  the  peculiar  compound  sulpho- cyanide  of  potassium  or  sodium — 
there  appears  an  effective  agent,  whose  offices  are  directed  princi¬ 
pally  to  the  destruction  of  fungoid  spores  which  occasionally  form 
between  the  teeth.  This  salt  was  formerly  considered  to  be  a  pro¬ 
duct  dependent  in  man  upon  the  presence  of  carious  teeth  and 
practice  of  smoking  tobacco.  It  is  now,  moreover,  well  known  to 
occur  independently  of  these  states,  and  even  exists  in  the  saliva 
of  the  lower  animals,  that  of  the  sheep  in  particular. 

Saliva  possesses,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  no  effect  upon 
albuminoid  substances. 

Collectively,  the  organs  of  mastication  and  insalivation  are  of 
great  service.  An  arrestment  of  their  action  by  reason  of  disease 
or  other  cause  of  inefficiency  at  once  becomes  evident  in  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  follow. 

Imperfectly  masticated  food  proves  indigestible,  or  its  nutritious 
elements  are  not  yielded  to  the  system.  Deficient  insalivation  fails 
to  soften  the  aliment  and  prepare  it  for  safe  passage  to  the  stomach, 
hence  we  have  accumulations  and  often  intractable  choking.  Being 
under  the  control  of  the  nervous  system,  the  supply  is  not  unfrequently 
diminished  in  tired  horses  ;  hence  care  in  feeding  upon  even  neces¬ 
sary  and  good  food  is  particularly  called  for.  Lastly.  If  those  im¬ 
portant  transformations  which  are  ensured  by  the  presence  of  saliva 
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are  not  carried  out,  we  must  expect  an  undue  pressure  of  duties 
upon  the  resources  of  the  stomach  whereby  dyspepsia  usually 
occurs. 

More  of  this,  however,  shortly. 

After  being  subjected  to  the  masticatory  and  insalivatory  processes, 
in  which  the  tongue  and  cheeks  have  performed  no  unimportant 
part,  the  food  assumes  a  shape  the  counterpart  of  the  organs  through 
which  it  is  to  pass.  Carried  backwards  by  the  tongue,  whose 
length  has  now  considerably  diminished,  but  thickness  increased, 
it  reaches  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces.  Simultaneous  with  the  action 
of  the  tongue  the  larynx  and  pharynx  are  brought  forward  by  ap¬ 
propriate  muscles,  during  which  the  glottis  is  closed  by  the  epiglottis, 
and  from  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  backwards  to  the  floor  of 
the  pharynx,  a  tolerably  level  and  continuous  surface  exists.  At 
this  point  the  bolus  of  food  is  placed,  the  posterior  part  of  the 
mouth  enclosing  it  on  all  sides,  and  coating  it  with  the  viscous 
secretions  from  the  numerous  glands. 

It  is  now  placed  within  the  grasp  of  the  musculo-membranous 
bag — the  pharynx — where  it  receives  an  additional  coating,  passes 
beyond  the  control  of  the  will  along  the  oesophagus,  the  viscous  coat 
still  increasing,  and,  at  length,  gains  the  stomach. 

The  process  of  deglutition  is  an  involuntary  act,  aud  ministers  in 
no  way  to  the  process  of  digestion,  as  far  as  we  know  at  present, 
except  in  the  way  just  described. 

In  the  stomach  great  and  wonderful  powers  are  exerted. 

This  organ  by  the  action  of  its  muscular  parietes  produces  a 
continued  pressure  upon  the  contents  under  proper  circumstances, 
and,  in  addition,  motion  of  the  contents  by  which  their  position  is 
repeatedly  changed,  and  brought  into  contact  with  fresh  secretions, 
&c.  Before,  however,  going  further  into  the  function  of  gastric 
digestion,  we  must  first  briefly  notice  the  principal  anatomical  pecu¬ 
liarities. 

The  stomach  of  the  horse  is  usually  described  as  a  musculo-mem¬ 
branous  bag  or  dilatation  of  the  oesophagus,  the  same  variety  and 
arrangement  of  structures  being  recognised  with  certain  modifica¬ 
tions.  In  the  oesophagus  we  observe  two  muscular  coats,  one  an 
inner  oblique  circular  whose  fibres  interlace  with  each  other,  and 
the  second  an  outer  or  longitudinal.  Submucous  tissue  and  matrix 
for  blood-vessels  and  nerves  rests  upon  the  inner  surface  of  tlie  ob¬ 
lique  coat,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  cuticular  membranous  lining. 

In  the  stomach  these  tissues  are  extended.  The  longitudinal  or 
external  muscular  fibres  are  caused  to  radiate  from  the  oesophagus, 
spreading  over  every  part  of  the  viscus,  and  again  becoming  con¬ 
centrated  at  the  pyloric  orifice. 

Beneath  these  are  circular  fibres.  These  also  are  plentiful 
towards  the  pylorus,  where  they  form  the  so-called  sphincter  pylori. 
Oblique  fibres  arise  from  the  fundus  and  are  distributed  principally 
over  the  great  curvature. 

At  this  cardiac  or  oesophageal  entrance  to  the  stomach  of  the 
horse  the  cuticular  membrane  is  continued,  and  lines  about  one  half 
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tlie  organ,  the  remainder  being  covered,  as  yon  are  aware,  by  a 
villous  or  true  mucous  coat. 

In  a  physiological  point  of  view  the  stomach  of  the  horse  pre¬ 
sents  remarkable  features.  Our  time,  however,  will  not  allow  of 
their  full  discussion.  I  therefore  notice  them  as  briefly  as  justice 
will  permit. 

As  far  as  the  muscular  fibres  are  concerned  the  greatest  concen¬ 
tration  appears  at  the  oesophageal  and  duodenal  orifices — the  weakest 
in  consequence  of  the  radiation  already  named,  at  the  great  curva¬ 
ture — hence  the  great  tendency  to  rupture  at  this  point.  In  fact, 
the  tissues  collectively  are  much  thinner  than  at  any  other  point. 

These  facts  decide  very  greatly  the  comparative  inability  on  the 
part  of  the  horse  to  vomit,  resisted  greatly,  no  doubt,  by  the  pow¬ 
erful  peristaltic  actions  which  confirm  the  digestive  powers  in  this 
animal.  In  a  normal  condition  the  arrangement  of  the  lining 
membranes  of  the  stomach  favour  their  disposition  towards  being 
thrown  into  rugae  or  folds.  An  outer  contracting  coat,  like  that  we 
have  already  stated  as  existing,  develops  this  tendency  still  more, 
and,  as  expected,  where  the  greatest  contraction  occurs  there  we  have 
the  greatest  number  of  folds,  at  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  orifices  ; 
the  nature  of  the  villous  membrane,  however,  preventing  the  ap¬ 
pearance  being  so  well  marked.  The  condition  may  not  be  inaptly 
represented  as  a  large  bag  placed  inside  an  elastic  sac  of  less  size, 
by  which  the  larger  would  be  thrown  into  puckers. 

At  the  oesophageal  entrance  the  cuticular  folds,  being  numerous, 
are  closely  approximated.  Pressure  is  exerted  upon  their  outside, 
and  opposing  force  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  only  serves  to 
approximate  these  folds  still  more.  These  facts  may  be  distinctly 
proved  by  taking  the  stomach  of  a  horse  recently  slaughtered, 
along  with  the  oesophagus,  and  filling  the  organ  with  water.  Any 
pressure  exerted  upon  the  outside  will  cause  the  water  to  pass 
through  the  pylorus,  but  little  if  any  will  escape  from  the  oeso¬ 
phagus. 

Next  lie  the  pylorus,  and  the  experiment  will  be  more  demon¬ 
strative.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  that  no  lesions  of  the 
muscular  coat  exists,  or  that  the  oesophagus  is  not  cut  ofif  too  short. 
The  greater  the  length,  the  more  decisive  will  be  the  experiment. 

The  stomach  of  a  horse  which  has  been  some  time  dead  will  not 
answer  well.  As  you  are  aware,  after  rigor  mortis  or  death  stiffening 
has  passed  away,  decomposition  has  commenced,  and  the  irritability 
of  muscular  fibre  is  no  longer  present,  which  is  essential  to  suc¬ 
cessful  demonstration.  Such,  then,  faithfully  represents  in  many 
points  those  conditions  which  are  necessary  to  ensure  vomition  in 
the  horse.  They  are  somewhat  as  follows  :  The  stomach  being 
overloaded  secretions  are  arrested.  Food  having  no  corrective  or 
antiseptic,  the  gastric  juice,  rapidly  undergoes  the  fermentive  pro¬ 
cess  when  the  favorable  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture  are  present. 
The  muscular  coats  are  then  stretched  and  eventually  temporarily 
paralysed.  By  these  means  the  inner  membranes  assume  the  size  of 
the  outer  and  their  rugose  folds  are  drawn  aside.  The  passage  in 
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the  gullet  is  now  open.  Nausea  in  consequence  of  the  morbid 
action  thus  instituted  induces  violent  contraction  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  anti-peristaltic  action  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  evacua¬ 
tion  of  the  contents  is  effected.  That  the  stomach  is  passive  under 
these  states  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  vomition  takes 
place  when  it  is  ruptured,  and  the  contents  are  lodged  in  the 
omentum,  and  even  when  a  bladder  is  substituted. 

Under  other  circumstances,  however,  as  in  emesis  brought  about 
by  the  use  of  medicines,  the  stomach  undoubtedly  assists  in  the 
expulsion  of  its  contents. 

The  isolated  condition  of  the  horse’s  stomach,  insensibility  of  the 
animal  to  the  effects  of  nauseants,  presence  of  a  cardiac  sphincter, 
&c.,  are  errors  arising  from  false  premises  and  insufficient  observa¬ 
tion.  They  are  now  totally  disregarded  in  veterinary  physiology. 

Vomition,  however,  occurs  commonly  in  some  animals  after 
taking  their  evening  food,  which  is  eaten  greedily,  the  stomach 
being  weakened  by  previous  long  fasting.  In  such  cases  I  have 
noticed  prior  to  the  ejection  of  the  food,  that  the  oesophagus  assumes 
a  large  size,  and  the  passage  upwards  of  a  huge  pellet  takes  place. 
After  ascending  more  or  less  high  in  the  gullet,  which  I  opine  is 
regulated  by  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  its  contents,  the  bolus 
descends  again  and  passes  from  the  view.  The  duration  of  this 
phenomenon  is  also,  I  believe,  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  in- 
jesta.  If  the  stomach  is  moderately  filled  it  may  continue  a  much 
longer  period,  but  when  the  organ  is  impacted  the  nausea  arising 
from  an  unnatural  motion  of  the  aliment  favours  immediate  expul¬ 
sion. 

The  post-mortem  revelations  in  such  cases  demonstrate  frequently 
dilatation  of  the  stomach  and  thinning  of  the  coats,  but  always 
more  or  less  laceration  of  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  the  oesophagus.  From  this  cause  the  cuticular  folds  are 
drawn  aside  and  occupy  the  lacerated  part  or  the  diverticulum  by 
which  a  free  passage  is  established.  The  regurgitation  of  food, 
then,  is  occasioned  by  the  contraction  ot  the  stomach  and  the 
want  of  a  natural  closure  of  the  oesophageal  opening. 

In  pursuing  our  subject  a  stage  further,  let  us  bear  in  mind  the 
presence  of  secreting  cells  which  are  placed  in  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  stomach,  the  so-called  gastric  or  peptic  glands.  In  a 
section  of  the  wall  of  the  stomach  these  glands  are  found  to  be  of 
the  tubular  variety,  lying  closely  beside  each  other  and  well  supplied 
with  capillary  blood-vessels  on  their  exterior.  In  the  human  sub¬ 
ject  they  are  estimated  at  about  five  millions,  and  doubtless  this  is 
a  much  less  number  than  that  which  exists  in  the  horse.  In  form 
thev  resemble  a  single  tube  or  canal  which  penetrates  but  a  short 
depth,  and  afterwards  divides  into  several  glandular  ccBca.  Fach 
tube  is  composed  of  a  basement  membrane  and  cylindrical  epithe¬ 
lium  upon  the  inner  surface,  and  the  cseca  of  also  a  delicate  base¬ 
ment  membrane  reflected  over  a  number  of  globular  cells  containing 
granular  matter.  Between  an  outer  layer  of  these  cells  is  a  narrow 
passage  also  lined  by  epithelium,  and  which  serves  as  a  conduit  to 
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the  external  orifice.  These  glands  are  tolerably  uniform  in  their 
distribution  throughout  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and 
appear  to  secrete  a  compound  which  possesses  great  solvent  powers 
upon  the  alimentary  substances  introduced.  The  fluid  is  acid  in 
reaction  and  holds  in  solution  that  powerfully  solvent  agent  named 
pepsin  upon  which  its  principal  power  depends.  This  is  the  gastric 
juice. 

Besides  these  peptic  or  gastric  glands,  there  are  others  notunlike 
them  in  form  and  structure  situated  principally  towards  the  pyloric 
orifice.  Their  principal  points  of  diflerence  are  their  longer  tubes, 
shorter  caecal  extremities,  and  absence  of  globular  (peptic)  cells. 
These  secrete  mucus  only. 

In  addition,  there  are  rugose  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  which 
are  distributed  in  a  tolerably  uniform  manner,  but  considerably  more 
numerous  towards  the  pylorus,  from  which  are  seen  to  arise  a 
number  of  vascular  processes  which  greatly  resemble  those  found  in 
the  small  intestines.  These  are  villi,  but  differ  from  those  already 
named  in  containing  blood-vessels  instead  of  lacteals. 

Again,  there  are  lenticular  or  solitary  glands  to  be  observed  in 
the  stomach  which  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  observed  in 

the  ilium,  of  which  notice  will  be  taken  shortly. 

_  '  • 

From  repeated  observations  made  upon  the  functions  of  the 
stomach,  we  are  enabled  to  summarise  them  as  follows : 

When  the  organ  is  empty  the  secretion  consists  principally  of 
mucus  which  is  alkaline,  but  as  soon  as  food  is  introduced  acid 
gastric  juice  is  poured  forth,  and  the  secretion  continues  to  increase 
for  some  time  after  the  commencement,  wTien  it  arrives  at  the 
maximum. 

In  proportion  as  the  aliment  is  absorbed  or  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  pylorus,  the  secretion  of  the  gastric  fluid  ceases,  and  the  mem¬ 
brane  again  assumes  an  alkaline  reaction. 

The  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  not  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  food  introduced  to  the  stomach,  but  in  accordance  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  system.  This  is  an  important  feature  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  a  dietetical  point  of  view.  Food  can  only  be  digested  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  gastric  juice  poured  out ;  therefore, 
when  aliment  is  in  excess  portions  remain  in  the  stomach  or  pass 
into  the  bowels  unacted  upon,  and  these  give  rise  to  pain  and  irri¬ 
tation,  inducing  many  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  various  forms 
of  dyspepsia. 

The  action  of  the  stomach  is  usually  described  as  a  churning 
process,  to  which  I,  however,  have  an  objection,  inasmuch  as  the 
motions  of  the  organ  being  regular  they  do  not  bear  any  resemblance 
to  that  of  churning,  which  is  violent  agitation.  However,  if  it  is 
desirable  to  retain  the  term  we  must,  at  least,  divest,  in  our  ideas  of 
the  process,  any  signification  of  violent  force,  but  rather  look  upon 
the  whole  under  ordinary  circumstances  as  regular  uniform  and  per¬ 
sistent.  In  all  the  examinations  which  I  have  made  in  this  ques¬ 
tion,  that  conclusion  has  been  forced  upon  me  as  definite. 

The  contractions  of  the  stomach  resemble  those  of  the  oesophagus. 
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They  commence  anteriorly,  and  pass  backwards  by  successive  waves. 
Contraction  in  length  is  effected  by  radiating  or  longitudinal  fibres, 
while  diminution  of  calibre  is  brought  about  by  the  circular  or 
transverse  and  oblique  fibres. 

During  inanity  the  motions  are  slow  and  almost  unperceived,  but 
as  soon  as  any  aliment  enters  the  smooth  muscular  fibres  are  stimu¬ 
lated  and  roused  to  action.  Commencing  at  the  oesophageal  opening 
these  contractions  are  excited  upon  the  contents  which  are  forced  in 
peripheral  or  outside  currents  towards  the  duodenal  or  pyloric 
orifice,  and  this  continues  as  long  as  undigested  food,  but  which  is 
capable  of  digestion,  remains.  They  do  not,  however,  obtain  egress 
through  the  pylorus  except  as  digested  food  in  regular  quantities. 
Before  this  occurs  the  pylorus  is  rigidly  closed,  and  the  currents,  one 
going  along  the  small  curvature,  and  the  other  by  the  fundus  and 
great  curvature,  meet  at  that  point  and  are  returned  in  a  united 
stream  along  the  axis  of  the  stomach  towards  the  oesophageal 
opening. 

As  portions  become  digested  the  pylorus  relaxes  and  allows  them 
to  pass.  Thus  every  portion  of  digestible  matter  is  removed  and 
indigestible  portions  some  time  retained.  Subsequently,  they  are 
allowed  to  pass. 

Here  allow  me  to  step  again  aside  and  render  such  facts  some¬ 
what  available  in  practice. 

My  attention  for  some  years  has  been  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  these  points  in  reference  to  the  light  which  I  have  presumed  to 
believe  they  throw  upon  the  treatment  of  an  impacted  stomach. 
Many  practitioners  rely  in  these  cases  upon  their  efforts  to  relieve 
pain,  believing,  and  no  doubt  very  correctly,  to  effect  tliat,  secre¬ 
tions  which  have  been  arrested  during  partial  paralysis  or  the  con¬ 
tractions  of  muscular  spasm,  will  be  usefully  restored,  and  other 
functions  again  brought  about  as  before.  In  fact,  to  justify  one 
part  of  this  routine,  who  has  not  seen  the  subsequent  diarrhoea 
which  sometimes  follows  an  attack  of  impacted  stomach  or  ordinary 
colic,  when  none  but  antispasmodic  or  sedative  medicines,  or  even 
stimulants  only  have  been  exhibited? 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  contents  of  the  stomach  under 
these  affections  are  usually  found  rather  dry,  partly  owing  to  the 
arrest  of  secretions  in  the  organ  itself,  or  by  the  natural  passage  in 
the  horse  of  all  fluids  to  the  ceecum.* 

This  fact  serves  to  show,  in  my  opinion,  a  fertile  cause  why  in 
some  cases  of  colic  so  treated  pain  is  not  relieved.  I  have  known 
abundance  of  fluid  medicines  poured  down  an  animal’s  throat — 
evidences  positively  in  favour  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  being  greatly 
overloaded,  and  when  death  takes  place,  the  contents  are  found  to 
be  fluid. 

It  appears  to  me  that  under  such  conditions  medicines  are  either 
given  too  late,  or,  being  fluid,  are  absorbed  by  the  dry  contents  of 
the  organs,  and  do  not  reach  the  parietes  until  insensibility  comes 

^  In  man  fluids  are  usually  taken  principally  from  the  stomach  by  means 
of  the  vascular  villi  already  mentioned. 
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on.  Aloes  in  solution  have  been  found  to  possess  in  some  cases  no 
efficacy ;  or,  when  favorable  results  have  been  obtained,  I  could 
adduce  as  many  cases  of  recovery  which — equal  in  their  severity  to 
all  appearances — have  taken  place  from  an  administration  of  the 
drug  in  a  solid  form.  This  is  my  mode  of  accounting  for  the  fact. 
Although  the  stomach  is  distended  greatly,  motion  is  not  always 
entirely  suspended ;  it  is  slow  and  retarded.  Passage  of  the  solid 
medicine  has  been  traced  along  the  lesser  curvature  to  the  pylorus, 
where  it  may  be  detained  a  short  time,  sometimes  downwards, 
through  the  fundus  and  greater  curvature  back  to  the  cardia.  As  it 
has  passed,  the  drug  has  melted,  and  come  into  actual  contact  with 
the  coats  of  the  stomach.  Several  cases  of  impaction  of  the  organ 
which  terminated  fatally  have  proved  the  fact  in  a  notable  manner. 

By  this,  however,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  am 
throwing  down  the  gauntlet  and  entering  the  lists  in  support  of  the 
treatment  of  all  cases  upon  one  stereotyped  principle,  and  that  by 
purgatives  and  injections  alone.  I  believe  there  are  sometimes 
great  objections  to  this  plan  as  there  are  to  others,  and  prefer  rather 
to  examine  carefully  before  rushing  carelessly,  anticipating,  as  it 
w^ere,  my  case  and  also  treatment. 

The  retention  of  undigested  or  indigestible  food,  ^c.,  in  the  stomach 
is  not  without  its  effects  upon  the  organ  itself,  and  system  generally. 

The  villous  coat  loses  its  velvety  feel,  and  becomes  dry  and  red¬ 
dened,  or  pale  and  moist,  its  usual  healthy  appearance  being  fre¬ 
quently  absent.  The  secretions  are  altered — vitiated,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  considerably  diminished,  or  even  arrested 
altogether.  The  mucus  is  deficient.  Instead  of  the  whole  of  the 
surface  being  covered  by  a  smooth,  glairy  coat,  it  presents  a  soft 
and  flaccid  appearance,  and  the  papillae  as  well  as  membrane  are  no 
longer  defended  from  irritation.  Here  and  there  occur  eruptions 
of  sharply-pointed  deep  red  pimples,  which  rise  beyond  the  mucous 
membrane.  These  may  eventually  be  filled  with  white  purulent 
matter,  and  discharge  their  contents  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Some¬ 
times  there  are  red  patches,  the  result  of  congestion  of  the  minute 
capillaries  in  the  submucous  tissue,  and  at  others  abrasions  of  the 
membranes,  and  even  aphthous  appearances.  Not  uncommonly 
there  are  signs  of  great  nervous  disturbance,  and  dry,  clammy 
buccal  membrane.  When  these  symptoms  appear  with  thirst  and 
an  accelerated  pulse  they  are  plain  indications  that  perfect  digestion 
cannot  be  accomplished. 

Such  symptoms  appear  in  consequence  of  the  injection  of  highly 
stimulating  and  corrosive  agents,  but  occur  in  many  diseases  when 
prostration  of  the  vital  powers  have  deprived  the  stomach  and  intes¬ 
tines  of  their  normal  secretions  and  actions.  Food  so  retained  will 
produce  the  major  part,  if  not  all,  these  appearances,  and  it  behoves 
us  to  make  special  inquiry  whether  in  all  cases  of  their  occurrence 
we  may  ascribe  their  presence  to  a  specific  condition  of  the  blood, 
as  is,  in  my  opinion,  sometimes  erroneously  done  with  regard  to 
cattle. 

More,  however,  of  this  shortly. 
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In  the  storaach  the  action  of  the  secretions  are  mainly  confined 
to  the  transformation  of  azotised  or  albuminous  compounds,  while 
the  motions  of  the  organ  itself  produce  a  perfect  commingling  of  all 
'  kinds  of  aliment,  and  in  the  end  a  uniform  mass.  It  is  also  in  a 
fine  state  of  division,  thickly  fluid,  and  possesses  acid  properties. 
As  you  are  aware,  this  is  called  chyme,  and  as  such  passes  by  degrees 
into  the  small  intestines.  Some  parts  of  its  constituents,  however, 
are  only  in  a  state  of  fine  division  and  mechanical  suspension,  others 
in  chemical  and  simple  solution,  and  more  unacted  upon  from  a 
variety  of  causes. 

By  the  natural  action  of  the  intestines,  the  fluid  passes  along  and 
meets  in  succession  the  succus  entericus  ivom.  the  glands  of  Brunner, 
with  mucous  and  the  pancreatic  and  biliary  secretions.  Here  we 
notice  the  following  outline  of  changes  in  the  chyme  : — 

1st.  It  is  rendered  alkaline. 

2nd.  Further  reduction  of  albuminous  matters  escaping  from  the 
stomach  imperfectly  reduced  or  unchanged  now  takes  place. 

3rd.  Amyloid  substances  unacted  upon  by  saliva  are  further 
transformed,  and  sugar,  generated  by  that  fluid,  is  put  into  solution, 
and  rapidly  absorbed. 

4th.  Fatty  substances  are  placed  in  a  state  of  emulsion. 

5th,  and  last.  By  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  biliary  secretion, 
all  these  compounds  are  so  prepared  that  their  absorption  by 
mechanical  means  through  the  lacteals  is  insured,  from  which  they 
pass  to  the  blood  and  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  system. 

I  must  content  myself  with  this  brief  outline  as  an  introduction 
to  two  or  three  other  points  which  I  desire  to  bring  before  the 
meeting. 

In  the  first  place,  when  speaking  of  the  changes  which  are  effected 
within  the  stomach,  I  stated  that  albuminous  matters  are  chiefly 
acted  upon,  that  is,  chemically. 

This  change  consists  in  the  production  of  compounds  belonging 
to  the  type  of  substances  called  peptones,  parapeptones,  meta¬ 
peptones,  and  dyspeptones.  These  have  received  the  attention  of 
scientific  men,  and  pronounced  to  be  albuminous  substances  in 
successive  stages  of  transformation.*  Peptone  is  usually  considered 
the  higher  form  of  albumen,  while  parapeptone  is  the  lowest.  The 
former  has  suffered  such  change  as  will  admit  of  its  ready  absorp¬ 
tion.  It  is  in  fact,  in  a  readily  assimilable  form.  Parapeptone,  on 
the  other  hand,  requires  the  aid  of  the  intestinal  and  pancreatic 
secretion  for  its  elevation  into  peptone  before  it  can  be  assimilated. 
In  its  primary  state  absorption  is  not  so  readily  effected.  It  is 
unlike  the  necessary  albumen  of  the  blood,  and  if  it  gains  access  to 
the  circulation,  proves  a  foreign  body,  and  must  be  expelled. 

The  emunctory  by  which  it  is  discharged  is  the  urinary  appa¬ 
ratus,  and  the  form  in  which  it  is  found  is  rnetalbumen.  Such  urine 
is  generally  dark  coloured  ;  in  fact,  possesses  the  various  shades,  up 

*  Doubtless  the  presence  of  oxygen  carried  down  by  the  saliva  in  its  little 
bells  may,  minister  towards,  this  oxidation  ;  hence  an  important  reason  why 
food  should  be  well  masticated. 
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to  almost  a  black.  It  is  tliick  and  viscid,  like  mucilage  or  linseed 
oil,  and  possesses  a  high  density,  not  unfrequently  reaching  1050. 
Blood  material,  with  carbonate  of  lime  in  excess,  are  also  present ; 
and  chemical  tests  disclose  that,  although  albumen  is  present,  its 
chemical  constitution  appearing  in  nowise  changed,  yet  its  behaviour 
is  considerably  altered,  and  on  that  account  may  be  frequently 
overlooked. 

The  origin  appears  to  be  owing  to  a  faulty  assimilation  occurring 
in  highly  fed  idle  horses,  and  consists  in  the  presence  of  an  excess 
of  nitrogenous  material  in  the  blood,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  ot 
a  low  constitution,  unnatural  to  it,  and  incapable  of  being  converted 
into  the  requisite  tissues  of  the  body. 

That  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  which  w^e  term  the  intestines 
is  possessed  of  a  great  amount  of  motion  upon  itself,  so  that  when 
describing  the  different  regions  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  parts  of 
the  tube  usually  found  there,  this  reservation  is  always  made.  In 
consequence  of  this  we  find  portions  considerably  removed  from 
their  natural  position,  sometimes  it  may  be  without  inconvenience, 
but  at  others  serious  consequences  occur.  As  instances  of  removal 
without  inconvenience  I  may  mention,  that  1  have  frequently  found 
the  ceecum  occupying  the  pelvis.  It  has  also  been, observed  beneath 
the  transverse  colon  and  the  small  intestines  occupying  a  position 
immediately  beneath  the  wall  of  the  abdomen.  I  speak  of  the 
carcase  when  placed  in  the  first  position  for  dissection.  Without 
going  into  the  different  forms  of  hernia  or  intussusception,  I  may 
briefly  state  that  the  peristaltic  motions  of  the  intestines  greatly 
favour  their  removal  to  abnormal  positions  independently  upon 
violent  action  on  the  part  of  the  animal.  The  nature  and  quantity 
of  their  contents  also  have  some  influence  in  regulating  them, 
added  to  which  is  pressure  from  tlie  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
walls.  In  some  of  these  states  where  death  occurs,  we  find  certain 
conditions  which  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  us  for  consideration. 
They  are  usually  ascribed  to  inflammation.  Certain  black  or  deep 
red  patches,  or  extensive  discoloration,  are  often  observed  in  different 
parts  of  the  intestines  beneath  the  peritoneum.  At  others  there  is  a 
great  quantity  of  fluid,  red  serum,  and  the  whole  of  the  organs  in 
contact  with  it  are  of  a  bright  red  colour. 

Mr.  Anderson  will  describe  to  you  cases  where  he  found  the 
omentum  black  and  thickened,  and  which  he  says  might  be  readily 
mistaken  for  the  spleen  under  a  state  of  aggravated  congestion. 
Such  are  not  without  great  significance,  and  in  my  opinion  point  to 
anatomical  as  well  as  purely  physiological  facts. 

That  these  are  not  due  to  inflammation  I  consider  w’e  have  ready 
proof.  There  is  no  thickening  of  the  intestinal  walls,  no  plastic 
effusion,  no  flakes  of  lymph  in  the  serum,  or  seldom  traces  of  false 
membrane  after  death.  The  latter,  however,  may  occur  locally,  and 
produce  the  union  of  parts,  but  I  cannot  see  my  way  clear  to  pro¬ 
nounce  upon  the  existence  of  so  many  cases  of  enteritis,  as  we  are 
occasionally  informed  do  occur,  are  treated,  and  recover. 

I  always  regard  these  in  a  most  doubtful  light,  for  cases  to  iny 
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knowledge  which  have  been  decided  as  of  that  nature,  and  in  which 
extreme  measures  were  advocated,  have  recovered  without  any  other 
than  the  ordinary  treatment  already  adopted  with  a  little  forbear¬ 
ance.  The  whole  train  of  post-mortem  appearances  are  due  to 
unequal  ov  diffused  pressure  resulting  from  the  physiological  actions 
named.  The  black  patches  or  ecchymoses  are  the  results  of  hyper- 
semia  of  the  minute  blood-vessels  of  the  intervening  tissues  localised 
by  pressure.  The  effusion  of  red  serum  to  a  similar  cause,  pre¬ 
venting  a  return  of  blood  either  by  the  portal  vein,  vena  cava,  or 
vena  azygos,  or  all  of  them.  The  reddening  of  the  tissues  are 
merely  blood-stains  in  consequence  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
blood,  which,  as  we  are  taught,  is  soluble  in  water,  being  conveyed 
with  the  serum. 

This  is  termed  hypostatic  congestion,  and  is  found  always  to  be 
more  general  than  inflammation. 

Trousseau  and  Rigot  found  that,  by  hanging  dogs  after  strangu¬ 
lation  in  a  vertical  position,  head  or  heels  upwards,  produced  those 
appearances  which  were  always  confined  to  the  lowest  part  of  the 
abdominal  viscera. 

Rokitansky  speaks  of  inflammation  of  the  tissues — except  local 
or  catarrhal,  or  caused  by  irritants,  poisons,  &c.,  being  rare  indeed. 
Other  writers  confirm  his  views,  and  look  upon  inflammation  as 
generally  circumscribed,  producing  a  red  vascular  wreath  or  halo, 
but  not  as  black  patches. 

The  appearances  which  Mr.  Anderson  has  seen  may  occur  also 
from  those  conditions  in  which  local  pressure  is  brought  about,  and 
venous  circulation  impeded.  If  the  lungs  are  congested,  the  affair 
is  always  increased  in  severity,  but  the  obstruction  in  either  part  of 
the  body  will  produce  that  small  rapid  pulse  and  anxious  coun¬ 
tenance,  with  other  symptoms  betokening  dissolution,  which  are 
erroneously  looked  upon  as  evidences  of  inflammation.  There  is 
this  difference,  however,  the  terminations  of  true  inflammation  are 
not  so  rapidly  fatal. 

With  regard  to  these  cases  there  is  one  question  which  presents 
itself  to  me  with  great  force.  It  is  this  : — If  we  have  so  many  so- 
called  cases  of  enteritis  in  the  horse,  which  I  am  very  doubtful 
about,  how  does  it  happen  that  they  prove  more  rapidly  fatal  among 
tissues  secondary  to  the  purpose  of  life,  while  organs  like  the  lungs, 
which  are  of  vast  primary  importance,  can  endure  the  effect  of  pure 
inflammation  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
recovery  follows. 

There  is  something  for  our  consideration  here. 

In  turning  our  attention  to  the  internal  tunic  of  the  intestines, 
we  find  under  certain  conditions  the  existence  of  those  aphthous 
crusts  and  removal  of  the  mucous  membrane,  inflammatory  intu¬ 
mescence,  either  punctiform  or  diffused,  as  in  the  wreath  or  halo. 
In  the  small  intestines  as  well  as  the  colon  also  there  are  evidences 
of  the  agminated  and  solitary  glands  being  enlarged,  and  otherwise 
undergoing  change. 
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In  stating  the  appearance  sometimes  of  certain  of  these  conditions 
in  the  stomach,  I  remarked  how  important  it  is  that  we  should  be 
able  to  identify  them,  and  not  confound  their  existence  with  diseases 
depending  upon  specific  blood  poison  in  the  form  of  a  fever.  It  is 
now  generally  known  such  are  not  'present  only  in  fevers^  but  in 
other  affections  not  at  all  of  specific  or  contagious  characters. 

In  gastritis  mucosa,  in  enteritis  mucosa,  or  catarrhal  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  track,  all  or  part  of  these 
appearances  may  be  present. 

Enlargement  of  the  agminated  and  solitary  glands  was  strongly 
insisted  upon  in  186.5-66  as  specially  belonging  to  the  Cattle 
Plague.  They  have,  however,  been  found  in  other  non-contagious 
diseases,  as  diarrhoea  and  dysentery.  I  have  frequently  found 
these  conditions  along  with  abrasions  of  the  mucous  membrane 
entering  upon  the  ulcerous  stage  in  sheep  dying  from  the  effects  of 
strongylus filaria,  and  similar  conditions  are  to  be  found  in  coryza 
gangrenosa  of  the  horse  and  ox,  pleuro-pneumonia  of  cattle,  and 
enteric  fever  of  the  pig,  &c.  Mr.  Erskine  and  Mr.  Anderson  will 
be  able  to  inform  you  that  the  exact  appearances  presented  in 
rinderpest  have  been  seen  by  them  in  horses  which  recently  died 
from  the  effects  of  very  inferior  provender. 

The  enlargement  of  the  solitary  glands  of  the  large  and  small 
intestines,  as  well  as  their  aggregations  which  constitute  the 
so-called  Peyer’s  patches,  are  evidently  due  to  conditions  which  are 
favored  by  their  anatomical  peculiarities.  They  are  entirely  unlike 
the  ordinary  glands  of  Brunner  or  Lieberkuhn.  They  are  not  invo¬ 
lutions  of  mucous  membrane,  possess  no  epithelial  lining,  and  are 
destitute  of  the  follicular  character.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
solid  aggregations  of  nuclear  particles  imbedded  in  an  intervening 
granular  matter,  the  whole  enclosed — according  to  Brucke,  Kolliker, 
and  others — in  a  capsule  composed  of  indistinctly  fibrillated  con¬ 
nective  tissue  with  nuclei.  Outside  of  this  capsule  a  close  vascular 
network  exists,  from  which  capillary  vessels  freely  pass  into  the 
midst  of  the  contents,  and  return  by  loops. 

What  their  physiology  is  we  are  not  exactly  informed,  but  doubt¬ 
less  they  may  have  some  elaborative  power  upon  the  assimilated 
alimentary  matter.  However,  of  this  we  are  certain,  from  a  careful 
examination  of  those  peculiarities,  that  there  exists  ample  means 
for  the  appearances  already  named  when  subjected  to  any  morbid 
process.  Their  structure  renders  them  peculiarly  liable  to  become 
prominent,  and,  not  being  secreting  glands,  they  have  no  outlet  by 
which  to  discharge  excess  of  material  in  the  shape  of  secretion. 
On  the  contrary,  the  nuclei  which  are  contained  within  them  are 
constantly  creating  fresh  additions  of  plasma  and  development  of 
cells,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  whole  secret  of  the  modus  operandi. 

The  Peyerian  patches  are  more  largely  developed  in  some  animals 
than  in  others,  but,  as  a  rule,  any  cause  which  brings  about  irritation 
in  the  parts  where  they  are  situated  will  also  succeed  in  causing  the 
conditions  which,  as  already  stated,  have  afforded  so  much  room  for 
speculation. 
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There  is  yet  one  other  physiological  peculiarity  which  I  must 
beg  to  include,  even  if  the  notice  be  brief.  It  is  connected  with 
the  intestinal  villi,  and  by  which  we  can  understand  more  fully  the 
process  of  absorption  from  the  digestive  cavity,  not  only  of  fluid 
but  even  solid  particles. 

Each  villus  forms  one  of  the  most  unique  and  wonderful  organs 
which  it  is  our  privilege  to  investigate,  in  connection  with  the  animal 
body.  It  is  also  as  delicate  as  wonderful,  while  its  functions  call 
for  attention  no  less  intense. 

The  investigation  of  these  bodies  was  carried  on  with  great  per¬ 
severance  by  a  man  who  most  here  can  say  was  associated  with  their 
student  days.  I  refer  to  the  late  John  Goodsir.  His  name  will 
give  increased  interest  to  the  subject  we  are  considering.  Since 
then,  the  attention  of  continental  physiologists  have  been  attracted 
to  these  villi,  among  whom  are  Brucke,  Heidenhain,  Gruby,  Dela- 
fond,  Funke,  and  Kolliker.  The  sum  of  their  researches  is  that 
each  villus  is  made  up  of  a  central  lacteal  with  capillary  blood¬ 
vessels  surrounding  it.  Beneath  the  mucous  membrane  is  a  layer 
of  smooth  muscular  flbres  with  nuclei,  which  appears  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  contracting  the  length  of  the  organ,  and  regulating  the 
movement  of  chyle  within  the  interior. 

At  one  time  the  lacteal  within  was  believed  to  terminate  in  a  csecal 
extremity,  and  aflbrd  no  direct  communication  with  the  intestine. 
Now,  however,  there  appears  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  the 
surface  of  the  membrane  is  covered  with  cylindroid  epithelium, 
whose  free  extremities  are  mounted  by  hollow  tubes  or  cilia  accord¬ 
ing  to  some,  or  otherwise  they  are  patent,  or  closed  only  by  a  thin 
septum.  The  former,  however,  is  the  most  generally  received  idea, 
and  upon  this  arrangement  has  been  decided  the  cause  of  solid 
and  insoluble  particles  of  matter,  such  as  finely-divided  charcoal, 
sulphur  or  starch  gaining  access  to  the  blood  of  the  mesenteric  veins. 

There  is,  however,  little  doubt  that  solid  particles  gain  access  to 
the  system  through  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  villi,  according  to 
observations  which  have  been  made,  and,  further,  we  may  trace 
through  this  channel  a  medium  for  the  passage  of  some  of  those 
minute  ova  of  parasites  which  infest  difereiit  parts  of  the  body, 
whose  migration  and  nature  we  may  possibly  know  more  of  shortly, 
as  Klebbs  has  distinctly  witnessed  psorosperms  in  their  interior. 

For  a  more  accurate  description  of  the  parts  referred  to  through¬ 
out  the  paper,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  diagrams  which  shall  be 
noticed  at  the  conclusion. 

The  last  subject  to  which  I  will  solicit  your  attention  in  connection 
with  the  organs  of  digestion  is  that  of  diarrhoea. 

Under  certain  states  this  condition  becomes  intractable,  and  not 
at  all  amenable  to  the  actions  of  medicines;  notwithstanding  all  that 
may  be  done,  the  animal  sinks. in  consequence  of  the  continued 
drain  upon  the  system.  From  various  causes  the  blood  may  be 
poisoned,  or  the  irritation  set  up  by  drugs,  or  metastasis,  the  bowels 
become  the  outlet  by  which  the  foreign  body  is  eliminated.  Excess 
S  of  either  promotes  a  continuous  action  of  excretion,  and  the  favorable 
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condition  of  the  organs  facilitate  this  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Dis¬ 
charge  from  the  surface  becomes  excessive.  The  glands  are  sur¬ 
charged  with  blood,  which  serves  to  maintain  the  excitement,  and  it 
is  at  this  time  that  medicines  liave  no  effect,  seeing  that  they  can 
seldom  be  absorbed,  but  on  the  contrary  as  often  act  as  fresh  means 
of  irritation  under  a  disordered  state.  It  therefore  has  become  a 
settled  fact,  that  during  excessive  secretion  within  any  organ, 
absorption  cannot  take  place,  or  but  to  a  very  limited  amount.  In 
this  way  w^oorara  poison  has  been  introduced  into  the  parotid  gland 
during  active  secretion,  but  no  effect  was  evident.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  during  inaction,  its  effects  were  completely  manifest, 
absorption  being  instantly  active. 

These  conditions  have  been  explained  by  the  laws  of  osmosis,  or 
the  passage  of  fluids  through  septa  of  different  kinds.  Professor 
Graham  has,  I  think,  definitely  answered  the  question  by  his  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  fact,  that  the  passage  of  fluids  greatly  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  substances  which  they  hold  in  solution,  and 
also  the  membrane  through  which  they  are  to  pass. 

In  intractable  diarrhoea  or  dysentery  we  have  not  only  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  blood  undoubtedly  very  much  altered,  and  likewise 
structure  of  the  menibranes  of  the  actively  secreting  follicles  of  the 
intestines,  but  frequently  the  food  is  very  imperfectly  assimilated, 
together  with  a  loss  of  the  biliary  secretion,  which  is  the  chief 
agent  in  absorption.  Their  condition  is  the  reverse  of  health, 
and  hence  fluids  of  opposite  tendencies  are  no  longer  capable  of 
permeating  the  membranes,  but  tend  rather  to  promote  a  passage 
towards  themselves  ;  that  is,  in  a  contrary  direction.  A  disturbance 
such  as  that  already  alluded  to  must  necessarily  alter  the  condition 
of  the  tissues,  and  under  the  laws  which  direct  the  movement  of 
currents  according  to  their  affinities  for  the  membrane,  as  well  as 

relative  density,  we  have  therefore  insurmountable  difficulties  to 

« 

encounter.  As  far  as  the  physiologist  has  yet  penetrated  the  arcana 
of  nature,  he  has  not  been  able  to  solve  the  question  of  a  remedy 
for  this.  The  pathologist  must  therefore  wait;  and  if  he  has  not 
already  succumbed  on  other  points,  he  will  at  least  have  no  other 
alternative  in  this  instance  but  to  do  so  patiently  until  the  sister 
science  grants  him  permission  to  advance.  Without  her  he  can  do 
nothing,  but  with  her  advice  and  assistance  his  labours  become  easy 
and  pleasurable,  as  well  as  a  blessing  to  the  human  and  animal 
races. 

It  only  remains  to  be  stated,  that  in  the  foregoing  remarks  are 
embodied  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  evidences  and  points  which 
may  be  adduced  on  the  physiology  of  digestion  in  relation  to  patho¬ 
logy.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  exhaust  an  endless  subject.  If 
the  Association  is  willing  to  accept  the  paper  as  an  instalment,  and 
circumstances  permit,  other  parts  may  from  time  to  time  be  taken 
up,  and  their  merits  likewise  afford  an  inducement  for  consideration 
at  future  meetings.” 
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LETTER  FROM  MISS  DICK  RELATIVE  TO  MR. 
ERNES ^  REMARKS  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING. 


Burntisland,  Fife  ;  June  Qth,  1868. 

Sir, — I  beg  the  insertion  of  the  following  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Veterinarian.  In  looking  over  this  month’s  number  I  find  the 
report  of  a  speech  of  Mr.  Ernes,  from  which,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
he  knows  little  of  the  former  doings,  either  of  the  London  or  Edin¬ 
burgh  Veterinary  Colleges,  when  he  speaks  of  the  ^‘shortness  of 
the  Sessions.” 

My  late  brother,  Professor  Dick,  passed  indeed  a  short  session  at 
the  London  Veterinary  College,  being  admitted  a  pupil  in  October, 
1817,  and  receiving  his  diploma  in  January,  1818.  1  have  the 

diploma. 

It  is  signed  by — 

Edw.  Coleman,  Professor. 

W.  Sewell,  Treasurer. 

I  am,  &c.. 


J.  Cooke,  M.D.,  ■) 

George  Peakson,  \  Examiners 


To  the  Editors  of  the  ‘  Veterinarian^ 


(Signed)  M.  Dick. 


PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEEDINGS. 


Thursday,  June  \Wi. 

international  veterinary  congress  and  the  cattle  plague. 

^ir  J.  C.  Jervoise  asked  the  Vice-President  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  of  Education  whether  he  was  aware  that  a  paragraph  in  the 
Times  of  the  7th  of  September,  1867,  announced  that  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Veterinary  Congress  held  at  Zurich  “  determined  to  request 
the  Russian  government  to  appoint  an  international  commission  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  arresting  the  cattle  plague  in  its  place  of 
origin,  the  steppes  of  Russia  whether  that  determination  was 
carried  out,  and  with  what  success  ;  and,  whether  the  report  of  the 
resolutions  come  toby  the  congress  would  be  distributed. 

Lord  11.  Montagu  was  not  aware  of  the  appearance  of  such  a 
paragraph.  The  matter,  however,  was  one  which  did  not  come 
under  the  cognisance  of  his  office,  but  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

THE  IMPORTATION  OF  FOREIGN  CATTLE. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Horsfall, 

Lord  R.  Montagu  said  that  unless  the  cattle  plague  should  re¬ 
appear,  the  Order  in  Council  relating  to  the  Importation  of  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  French  cattle  would  be  extended  until  the  meeting 
of  the  new  Parliament. 

June  'H^nd. 

INTERNATIONAL  VETERINARY  CONGRESS  AND  THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

Sir  J.  C.  Jervoise  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
whether  he  was  aware  that  a  paragraph  in  the  Times  of  the  7th  of 
September,  1867,  announced  that  the  International  Veterinary 
Congress  held  at  Zurich  “determined  to  request  the  Russian 
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ARMY  APPOINTMENTS. 


Government  to  appoint  an  international  commission  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  arresting  the  cattle  plague  in  its  place  of  origin,  the 
steppes  of  Russia ;  whether  the  statement  was  correct ;  whether 
this  determination  was  carried  out,  and  with  what  success  ;  and 
whether  the  report  of  the  resolutions  come  to  by  the  congress  would 
be  distributed. 

Lord  Stanley  was  afraid  he  could  not  give  the  hon.  baronet  the 
information  he  required.  He  had  seen  the  account  referred  to,  and 
he  was  aware  that  the  International  Veterinary  Congress  did  meet 
at  Zurich,  but  no  report  of  that  congress  had  reached  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  he  was  unable  to  say  whether  such  representations  had 
been  made  to  the  Russian  Government. 

IMPORTATION  OF  FOREIGN  CATTLE. 

Mr.  Headlam  gave  notice  that  on  going  into  committee  of  supply 
on  an  early  day  he  would  move — “That  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
house  that  it  was  expedient  that  the  powers  vested  in  the  Privy 
Council  for  preventing  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  from  any 
place  where  the  disease  was  supposed  to  exist,  but  subject  to  the 
exercise  of  such  powers,  that  the  same  rule  should  be  laid  down  as 
to  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  as  existed  in  France.” 

METROPOLITAN  FOREIGN  CATTLE  MARKET  BILL. 

This  bill  came  on  for  discussion  at  a  morning  sitting,  June  26th. 
The  measure  was  strongly  opposed  by  many  members,  and  as 
warmly  supported  by  others.  Mr.  M.  Gibson  moved  the  following 
amendment : 

“  That  the  proposal  to  pass  a  permanent  law  requiring  that,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  cattle  plague  into  this 
country  from  abroad,  all  foreign  cattle  and  other  animals  imported 
into  the  port  of  London  shall  be  landed  at  one  prescribed  spot,  and 
shall  not  be  removed  thence  alive,  ought  not  to  be  considered  apart 
from  the  general  policy  of  imposing  legal  restrictions  on  the  foreign 
cattle  trade  in  other  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.” 

The  adjournment  of  the  debate  was  moved  by  Mr.  Headlam. 

In  reply  to  a  question  put  by  Col.  Bartellot,  Mr.  Disraeli  pro¬ 
mised  to  put  the  bill  on  the  paper  for  Monday,  June  29th,  not  with 
the  expectation  that  it  would  come  on,  but  in  order  to  allow  time 
for  an  arrangement  to  be  made. 


AHMY  APPOINTMENTS. 

War  Office,  Pall-Mall  ;  June  2nd, 
Veterinary  Department. — To  be  Acting  Veterinary  Surgeons: 
Michael  Joseph  Hartigan,  Gent.,  vice  Phillips,  promoted  ;  Frederick 
William  Going,  Gent.,  vice  Edmonds,  promoted ;  John  Bunnell, 
Gent.,  vice  Ewing  promoted  ;  John  Hammond,  Gent.,  vice  Poyser, 
promoted. 

June  \^th. 

Veterinary  Department. — \9th  Hussars. — Veterinary  Surgeon 
Charles  Barrow  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon,  vice  Anderson,  deceased. 
James  Henry  Lemon,  Gent.,  to  be  acting  Veterinary  Surgeon. 
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Communications  and  Cases, 


AFHICAN  CATTLE  AND  THETE  PAEASITES. 

If  proof  were  needed  tLat  commercial  enterprise  is  rapidly 
extending  tlie  sphere  of  its  operations  for  the  purpose  of  sup¬ 
plying  this  country  with  animal  food,  we  have  it  in  the  fact 
that  during  the  past  month  a  cargo  of  cattle  has  been  imported 
into  the  metropolis  from  Morocco.  No  doubt  great  danger 
is  run  of  bringing  in  diseases  which  are  practically  un¬ 
known  to  us  and  also  of  new  parasites  by  the  importation  of 
cattle  from  such  distant  lands,  and  the  whole  matter  there¬ 
fore  requires  to  be  well  watched  by  the  government.  It 
is  true  that  such  proceedings  are  more  or  less  of  a  specu¬ 
lative  character,  and  that  they  will  not  be  persisted  in 
unless  found  to  be  remunerative.  The  thing,  however,  has 
to  be  tried,  and  these  first  trials  may  be  fraught  with 
much  mischief  to  the  wellbeing  of  our  native  cattle.  So  far 
as  the  present  importation  is  concerned,  we  have  good  reasons 
for  believing  that  it  has  proved  a  very  unprofitable  specula¬ 
tion,  and  that  no  harm  has  arisen,  or  is  likely  to  arise  from 
the  introduction  of  any  special  disease.  The  experience 
gained,  however,  will  no  doubt  lead  to  the  avoidance  of  the 
causes  of  loss  for  the  future,  and  hence  further  attempts 
at  these  and  allied  importations  are  likely  to  be  made. 

The  animals  in  question,  338  in  number,  left  Tangier  on 
the  24th  June,  at  about  midnight,  and  arrived  at  the  Victoria 
Docks  on  the  morning  of  July  2ud.  The  passage  was  a  good 
one,  and  was  attended  with  the  loss  ol  only  one  animal 
on  board  the  vessel.  Many  of  the  cattle  are  said  to  have 
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and  when  this  circumstance,  and  the  nearly  eight  full  days^ 
confinement  on  hoard  are  considered,  it  is  remarkable  that 
they  showed  so  little  fatigue  on  their  debarkation.  They 
were  seen  by  us  at  that  time,  and  also  from  day  to  day 
until  they  were  sold  in  the  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  on 
July  6th.  Many  of  them  were  even  followed  to  the  slaughter¬ 
houses,  and  a  close  inspection  made  of  their  viscera. 

Although  perfectly  free  from  constitutional  disease,  they 
were  nevertheless  much  emaciated.  Epizoa  were  also  pre¬ 
sent  in  great  abundance  on  many  parts  of  their  bodies.  The 
parasites  mainly  consisted  of  two  varieties  of  the  so-called 
tiek,^^  Ixodes  Ricinus,  2i]idi plumb eus,  among  which,  however, 
we  met  with  many  specimens  of  the  Ixodes  ruhidus.  These 
epizoa  were  congregated  together  in  places  where  their  pro- 
teetion  from  harm  was  best  secured ;  thus,  they  were  princi¬ 
pally  located  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  neck  and  dewlap, 
between  the  fore-legs,  behind  the  elbows,  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  thighs,  upon  the  scrotum,  along  the  perineum,  and  around 
the  anus.  They  varied  in  size,  from  that  of  the  head  of  a  pin 
to  the  end  of  the  little  finger,  and  it  was  a  singular  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  parent  tick  was  found  to  be  mostly  over- 
lying  or  coveifing  two  or  three  young  ones.  The  skin  in 
these  parts  was  inflamed  and  covered  with  minute  scabs. 

Besides  ticks,  these  cattle  brought  with  them  a  variety  of  the 
forest  fly^"’ — Hippobosca.  This  fly,  as  is  well  known,  will 
often  aecompany  horses  on  a  journey  for  many  miles  together, 
running  over  the  body  and  inflicting  severe  bites  from  time 
to  time.  In  districts  where  it  abounds,  it  is  often  the  cause 
of  accidents  both  to  horse  and  rider.  Notwithstanding  this 
habit  of  the  fly,  it  would  scarcely  have  been  supposed  that  it 
would  have  travelled  from  Africa,  and  not  have  quited  its  vic¬ 
tims  until  they  were  slaughtered  in  the  abattoirs  of  the 
metropolitan  market.  Such,  however,  was  the  case,  and  we 
saw  many  of  them  still  running  over  the  detached  hides. 

Hippoboscites  belong  to  that  variety  of  the  Diptera  which 
is  pupiparous.  The  early  stages  of  development  are  passed 
within  the  body  of  the  parent,  the  pupa  being  brought 
forth  when  nearly  perfected.  From  the  pupa  the  imago  soon 
escapes.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bayment,  Inspector 
of  the  Metropolitan  Market,  we  have  been  able  to  procure 
both  expelled  pupae  and  flies  big  with  developing  pupae. 
Whether  this  variety  of  the  Hippobosca  is  already  resident 
in  this  country  we  are  not  able  to  state,  but  if  not,  there  is 
now  at  all  events  a  great  risk  of  its  being  naturalized  here. 

Another  interesting  circumstance  remains  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  with  regard  to  these  cattle,  namely,  that  on  examining 
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their  mouths^  in  consequence  of  the  lips  of  many  of  them 
being  bloody,  leeches  were  found  to  be  adhering  to  their  gums 
and  inner  side  of  the  lower  lip.  These  creatures  existed  in 
twos  and  threes  in  general,  but  in  many  of  the  animals  a 
greater  number  were  present.  Leeches  abound  in  ditches  and 
pools  in  Morocco,  and  no  doubt  the  animals  had  taken  them 
in  while  drinking  at  these  places  on  their  way  down  to 
Tangier.  A  search  was  made  for  any  which  might  have  been 
swallowed,  but  in  every  instance  without  success. 

We  close  these  remarks  by  quoting  some  observations  which 
were  published  by  us  on  ticks  about  four  years  since,  in  the 
^  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.^ 

Ixodes  Ricinus. — The  Tick. 

The  tick  is  a  true  blood-sucking  parasite,  belonging  to 
the  family  Ixodida,  the  class  Arachnida,  and  order  Acarina. 
The  species  or  varieties  are  very  numerous,  both  here  and  in 
most  other  countries. 

“  Although  ticks  are  met  with  upon  every  variety  of  domes¬ 
ticated  animal,  as  well  as  upon  several  wild  ones,  still  the  Ixodes 
Ricinus,  dog- tick,  the  Ixodes  rubidus  and  the  Ixodes  plumbeus 
— sheep  and  cattle  ticks — are  best  known  in  this  country. 

These  parasites  exist  in  most  localities,  but  they  espe¬ 
cially  abound  in  light,  sandy,  and  warm  districts,  where 
brushwood,  thickets,  and  plantations  prevail.  In  such  situa¬ 
tions  they  remain  secure  from  injury,  and  comparatively  at 
rest  during  the  intervals  which  elapse  between  the  times  of 
their  obtaining  a  full  supply  of  blood  from  the  animals  they 
attack.  Prompted  by  hunger,  however,  the  tick  becomes 
more  active,  and  will  then  fasten  itself  upon  almost  any 
animal  which  may  come  in  its  way.  To  effect  this  it  plunges 
its  rostrum — sucking  proboscis — deeply  into  the  skin,  and 
thus  fixed  it  will  hang  on  for  days  together  sucking  the 
blood,  until  its  body  becomes  distended  to  eight  or  ten  times 
the  original  size.  When  filled  to  repletion  it  quits  its  hold, 
and  again  seeks  the  security  of  its  hiding-places. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  occurrence  for  horses  in 
such  localities,  while  at  exercise  at  early  morn  in  summer,  to 
be  attacked  by  ticks,  and  consequently  to  return  to  the 
stables  with  several  of  the  parasites  upon  their  legs.  Besides 
animals,  ticks  will  frequently  attack  birds,  and  they  have  been 
also  known  to  occasionally  fix  themselves  on  man  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  blood.  It  is,  however,  only  in  very  rare  instances, 
and  these  chiefly  in  dogs,  that  ticks  exist  in  sufficient  num¬ 
bers  to  give  rise  to  much  irritation  or  suffering.  Dogs  taken 
out  for  sporting  will  often  return  with  a  large  number  of 
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them  fixed  to  their  skin.  This  is  especially  the  case  with 
dogs  used  for  rabbit-catching  in  the  autumnal  period  of  the 
year,  more  particularly  when  warm  weather  prevails.  Ferrets, 
also,  which  are  employed  to  drive  the  rabbits  from  their 
burrows,  will  be  attacked  in  a  similar  manner.  Rabbits 
when  killed  are  frequently  found  to  have  several  of  the 
parasites  upon  them ;  and  so  also,  but  more  rarely,  are  hares. 
Not  only  is  this  the  case,  but  weasels  and  stoats  are  so  gene¬ 
rally  affected  with  ticks,  most  of  which  are  so  small  and 
young,  that  some  persons  have  supposed  that  the  parasites 
are  originally  bred  upon  these  and  similar  wild  carnivora  by 
the  parent  tick  depositing  its  ova  on  different  parts  of  their 
bodies.  It  is  a  somewhat  singular  circumstance  that  ticks, 
which  do  not  seem  as  a  rule  to  show  any  preference  for  one 
part  of  the  body  over  another,  are  said  to  congregate  inside 
the  ears  and  between  the  toes  of  weasels  and  stoats.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  that  these  places  are  selected  by  the  young 
ticks,  as  the  animals  cannot  easily  dislodge  them  from  thence ; 
while  by  others  it  is  thought  that  the  ova  of  the  parent  tick 
were  deposited  in  these  sites.  i 

A  few  years  since  we  met  with  a  large  number  of  young 
ticks  adhering  to  the  head  and  face  of  a  horse  sent  to  the 
College  for  examination  as  to  soundness.  The  animal  had 
been  forwarded  from  the  country  to  a  gentleman  in  town  a 
few  days  before,  and  the  parasites  had  not  been  detected  until 
seen  by  ourselves,  probably  in  consequence  of  their  small 
size  and  brown  hue,  which  pretty  nearly  approached  the 
colour  of  the  horse.  We  were  enabled  to  obtain  many  spe¬ 
cimens  with  their  rostrum — sucking  proboscis — entire,  always 
a  difficult  thing  to  effect,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiarity 
of  its  formation  and  its  firm  insertion  in  the  skin. 

“We  here  insert  an  illustration  of  one  of  these  ticks. 
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drawn  on  an  enlarged  scale  from  a  specimen  still  in  our  pos¬ 
session.  (See  Fig.) 

“  The  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  structure  of  the  tick 
are  well  represented  in  the  preceding  illustration.  The 
barbed  or  serrated  rostrum^  by  means  of  which^  as  the  barbs 
point  backwards,  the  parasite  is  enabled,  almost  without 
muscular  effort,  to  retain  its  hold  of  the  skin,  is  clearly  de¬ 
picted.  The  externally  barbed  rostrum  is  found  to  sheath 
the  mandibles,  two  in  number.  These  are  three-jointed, 
the  basal  joint  being  internal,  the  second  external  and  long, 
and  the  third  short  and  denticulate.'’*  The  palpi,  situated 
close  to  the  rostrum,  one  on  either  side,  are  broad  and  large, 
and  in  some  specimens  would  seem  from  their  near  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  rostrum  to  be  capable  of  embracing  it.  The 
abdomen,  or  body  of  the  parasite,  is  formed  of  an  exceed- 
extensile  membrane,  whereby  the  creature  is  enabled 
to  receive,  without  inconvenience,  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
into  its  digestive  system  to  be  husbanded  for  its  future  wants. 
The  legs  are  eight  in  number,  and  are  attached  to  the  under 
part  of  the  body  at  its  anterior  half,  having  their  places  of 
attachment  very  near  each,  other.  They  are  of  nearly  equal 
size  and  length,  and  are  furnished  with  seven  joints.  At 
their  free  extremities  they  are  tipped  with  two  recurved 
hooks,  having  a  fan-like  expansion  of  membrane  between 
them.  On  the  back  of  the  creature,  immediately  behind  the 
palpi,  a  cuticular  shield-like  plate,  much  darker  in  colour 
than  the  rest  of  the  skin,  is  placed  evidently  to  give  strength 
to  this  part  of  the  frame.  On  the  under  surface  of  the  ab¬ 
domen,  just  behind  the  last  pair  of  legs,  a  circular- shaped 
respiratory  organ  exists  on  either  side ;  and  a  little  further 
backwards  a  similarly-shaped  body  centrally  placed,  having  a 
slit  in  its  middle,  is  also  present.  The  latter  named  opening 
is  the  excretory  outlet  to  both  the  digestive  and  reproductive 
systems.  (See  Fig.) 

“  Although,  as  has  been  stated,  these  parasites  are  com¬ 
paratively  harmless  in  this  countr}^,  still,  in  many  parts  of 
South  America  they  attack  animals  in  such  great  numbers  as 
to  give  rise  to  serious  consequences,  and  often  indeed  to  cause 
death.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Microscopical  Society  in  1842, 
Professor  Busk  exhibited  some  living  ticks  which  had  been 
sent  him  from  Bio  Janeiro  as  specimens  of  the  parasite, 
called  by  the  Brazilians  the  Carapato,  which  had  been  from 
sixty^  to  seventy  days  on  their  passage.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  same  Society,  Mr.  Busk  read  an  interesting 
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Paper,  containing  much  practical  information,  on  the  subject, 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts : — 

“  ‘  1.  The  name  of  Carpato  or  Carapat  is  given  to  the  inseet,  in  conse- 
quenee  of  its  resemblance  to  the  seed  of  the  Ricinus,  which  has  that  name 
in  Portuguese. 

“  ‘  2.  It  is  common  in  all  parts  of  South  America,  where  cattle  abound. 

“‘3.  It  infests  cattle,  horses,  dogs,  and  sheep. 

“  ‘  4.  It  is  not  found  on  plants ;  and  cattle  generally  become  infested  with 
it  when  feeding  in  open  and  exposed  pastures,  where  the  sun’s  heat  is 
great :  and  it  increases  most  in  dry  seasons.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  insect  was  not  seen  in  the  Brazils  previously  to  an  excessively  hot  and 
dry  summer  about  1824  or  1825,  since  which  it  has  multiplied  amazingly. 
It  is  remarkable  that  cattle  feeding  in  shady  pastures  and  coppices  are  fre¬ 
quently  quite  free  from  the  carpato,  but  will  acquire  it  by  infection  from 
others. 

“  ‘  5.  The  mode  in  which  it  appears  to  cause  destruction  to  the  animal 
infested  by  it,  is  by  the  incessant  irritation  which  prevents  the  animal 
feeding  or  resting,  and  in  consequence  it  becomes  worn  out. 

“  ‘6.  They  first  appear  on  those  parts  of  the  skin  uncovered  by  hair,  and 
are  then  not  larger  than  a  pin’s  head,  but  make  the  part  quite  black  by 
their  numbers.  They  adhere  so  closely  that  scraping  them  off  would  tear 
up  the  skin.  In  a  short  time  they  increase  to  the  size  of  a  bean,  or 
common  tick,  as  seen  in  dogs,  and  fix  themselves  promiscuously  on  all  parts 
of  the  hide  where  covered  with  hair. 

“  ‘  7.  The  same  species  appears  to  insinuate  itself,  in  its  incipient  state, 
upon  the  human  body ;  but  is  not  known  to  assume  the  tick  form  there. 
They  adhere  tenaciously  to  the  skin,  and  are  believed  to  introduce  them¬ 
selves  below  it.  They  are  very  harassing,  and  even  create  soreness  and 
infiammation.  They  generally  affect  persons  who  have  been  passing  through 
woods,  but  are  not  known  to  be  ever  seen  or  found  on  trees  or  plants. 

'“8.  Many  thousand  head  of  cattle  are  annually  carried  off  by  the  carpa- 
toes,  aud  frequently  a  scarcity  is  thus  caused.’ 

The  means  at  our  disposal  for  getting  rid  of  ticks  are 
simple  and  efficacious.  They  should  not,  however,  he  pulled 
off,  unless  existing  in  twos  or  threes,  for  by  such  means  the 
rostrum  will  be  left  fixed  in  the  skin,  and  may  give  rise  to 
untoward  results.  Mr.  Blaine,  in  his  ^Canine  Pathology,^ 
recommends  that  the  parasites  be  clipped  asunder  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  when  they  will,  he  says,  immediately  retract 
their  sucking  organ  and  fall  off. 

Sponging  the  skin  with  a  decoction  of  tobacco,  saturated 
with  salt,  will  generally  cause  them  to  quit  their  hold.  A 
mixture  also  of  linseed-oil  and  creasote,  made  with  one  oz. 
of  the  latter  to  four  of  the  former,  rubbed  in  with  the  point 
of  the  finger  around  the  part  where  the  ticks  are  placed,  will 
be  effectual  for  their  removal.  They  are  likewise  very  easily 
destroyed  by  touching  them  with  oil  of  turpentine,  but  it 
generally  happens  that  they  still  retain  their  hold ;  this, 
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however,  is  a  matter  of  little  importance,  because  after  death 
they  can  readily  be  detached  by  the  slightest  friction,  and 
will  then  be  found  to  come  away  entire.” 


ON  TRICHINOSIS  AND  MEASLES  IN  SWINE. 
By  E.  WoHLTHAT,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Magdeburg,  Prussia. 

He  who  has  conversed  with  the  general  public  on  the  above 
subject  will  have  been  fully  convinced  that  by  many,  even 
educated,  people  a  far  from  correct  view  of  the  matter  is  held, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  relatively  little  and  insufficient  explana¬ 
tion  which  has  been  given  of  it  in  the  public  papers.  To 
remedy  this  fault  in  some  measure,  and  to  protect  persons 
against  injury  is  the  object  of  the  following  communication. 

The  Trichina  spiralis  is  a  very  small  worm,  met  with  in 
the  muscles,  i.  e,,  in  the  flesh,  and  in  the  stomach  and  intes¬ 
tines  of  man  and  many  animals.  Muscle-trichina,”  or 
intestinal  trichina  are  names  given  to  the  parasite  according 
to  its  situation.  The  former  when  full  grown  is  about  the 
size  of  the  fine  point  of  a  sewing-needle  broken  off  short.  It 
cannot  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye  or  by  the  help  of  a  common 
lens  in  unprepared  flesh.  It  encloses  itself  in  a  capsule,  and 
therein  preserves  its  vitality  for  a  long  space  of  time, 
according  to  some  observers  even  as  long  as  twenty-four 
years.  In  the  course  of  four  to  six  years  the  capsule,  by  cal¬ 
cination,  becomes  opaque.  If  ^‘^muscle-trichinse,”  it  matters 
not  whether  in  or  out  of  their  capsules,  reach  the  stomach 
and  bowels  uninjured,  as  in  the  case  of  man  eating  trichinized 
pork,  either  raw  or  insufficiently  cooked,  or  of  swine  devouring 
trichinized  mice  or  rats,  they  become,  in  the  space  of  three  to 
five  days,  transformed  into  ^Hntestinal  trichinse.”  A  fully  deve¬ 
loped  intestinal  trichina  is  about  as  long  as  the  width  of  a 
flatly-pressed  straw,  and  as  thick  as  a  fibre  of  linen.  It  is  visi¬ 
ble  to  the  naked  eye  if  placed  in  a  drop  of  clear  water  on  a 
piece  of  glass,  but  its  sex  cannot  be  determined  without  the 
aid  of  a  powerful  lens.  The  female,  which  is  larger  than  the 
male,  brings  forth  her  young  alive  in  large  numbers,  and  is 
afterwards  voided  with  the  excrement.  The  young  trichincR 
are  conveyed  most  probably  by  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the 
intestines  into  the  blood,  and  then  by  it  into  the  muscles  of 
various  parts  of  the  body,  where  they  are  developed  as  muscle- 
trichinae.  Later  on  they  become  encysted. 

Many  medical  men,  even  of  great  reputation,  treat  the  ques- 
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tion — how  do  the  trichinse  get  into  the  muscles? — very 
inconsiderately,  by  roundly  asserting  that  the  young  of 
the  intestinal-trichinae  bore  through  the  coats  of  the  bowels, 
and  migrate  into  the  muscles,  albeit  these  worms,  like  many 
other  kinds,  are  not  furnished  with  any  boring  apparatus  or 
organ.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  experts  should  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  such  a  statement,  for  the  impossibility  of  this  sort 
of  wandering  is  quite  evident  on  reflection.  The  moving 
from  place  to  place,  i.  e.,  the  creeping  about  of  full-grown 
muscle-trichinae  is  so  very  slight  that  one  may  scarcely 
speak  of  it.  The  minuteness  alone  of  the  creature — just  con¬ 
sider  its  natural  size — does  not  admit  of  the  long  journey 
from  the  stomach  or  bowels  over  many  convolutions  of  the 
latter  to  the  abdominal  wall,  and  from  thence,  if  it  is  to 
traverse  the  fore  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  along  the  wall 
of  the  chest  to  the  shoulder,  which  presents  a  diflicult  pass, 
and  thence  over  many  other  difficult  passes  to  the  muscles  of 
the  Angers'’  points.  An  ordinary  life — indeed,  aMethuselaffis 
— would  not  suffice  for  the  performance  of  such  a  journey, 
which  the  sportsman,  to  be  sure,  would  not  call  a  flat  race, 
but  a  race  over  most  uneven  ground  with  unremovable  im¬ 
pediments.  The  favorite  modern  term  '^wandering’"  is, 
therefore,  quite  unsuitable,  and  the  old  term  spreading,'-* 
long  used  in  the  cases  of  other  worms,  e.  g.,  Coenurus,  Filaria, 
Distoma,  &c.,  is  much  more  appropriate. 

The  Cysticercus  Cellulos(B— Measles  in  the  Pz^.— -Besides 

trichinae"  we  often  find  in  swine  the  cysticercus  cellulosse. 
These  entozoa,  in  their  full-grown  state,  are  about  the 
size  of  but  not  so  flat  as  a  small  lens.  They  become  hard 
— cartilaginous — with  age,  are  met  with  in  the  muscles  and 
the  areolar  and  adipose  tissue.  They  are  well-known  to 
butchers,  and,  indeed,  to  all  persons  who  have  once  seen 
them. 

Provided  the  cysticerci  reach  the  human  stomach  unin¬ 
jured  they  develope,  except  in  subjects  of  especially  strong 
digestion,  into  a  peculiar  form  of  tapeworm.  If  the  ripened 
segments  of  worms  [Proglottides)  become  conveyed  into  the 
stomach  and  intestines  of  the  pig,  for  w'hich  opportunity  is 
afforded  by  the  animals  being  at  large,  there  result  the  already 
described  ''  measles."  The  diffusion  of  the  embryos  through 
the  body  is  effected  through  the  lymphatics,  and  blood  circu¬ 
lation  as  in  the  case  of  the  trichinse. 

Mankind  may  be  protected  against  the  measle  tapeworm  and 
trichinosis — 1st.  By  examination.  This  with  cysticerci  is  quite 
simple ;  with  trichina,  on  the  contrary,  it  can  only  be  effected 
with  the  aid  of  a  good  microscope.  Let  one  take  some 
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pieces  of  flesh  about  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut  from  the  fore, 
middle,  and  hinder  parts  of  a  pig,  as  cut  up  for  sale,  and 
make  from  each  piece  four  to  six  preparations,  and  view  them 
carefully  flbre  by  fibre,  when  magnified  about  seventy  dia¬ 
meters,  and  he  will  be  enabled  to  pronounce  positively  as  to 
the  presence  or  absence  of  trichinae. 

2nd.  By  preparation,  cooking,  &c.  If  flesh  affected  with 
trichinae  or  cysticerci  is  thoroughly  cooked,  pickled,  or 
smoked,  it  is  then  perfectly  innocuous.  The  same  holds  good 
of  all  fatty  matters  that  are  melted  out,  and,  therefore,  of 
lard  and  scraps;  but  the  fat  of  roast  meat,  so  long  as  it 
exists  as  such,  and  not  as  crackling,  is  not  always  harmless. 
There  is  much  shortcoming  on  the  part  of  our  cooks  and 
melters  with  reference  to  the  complete  carrying  out  of  these 
precautions.  The  art  and  the  way,  and  their  final  object — 
the  thorough  cooking — are  too  little  regarded.  It  is  not,  to 
wit,  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  meat  is  set  over  the 
fire  in  cold  or  in  hot  water.  In  the  first  case,  the  thickest 
piece  will  cook  thoroughly  to  its  centre,  but  in  the  second, 
on  the  contrary,  the  hot  water  so  quickly  coagulates  the 
albumen  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  flesh  that  the  penetration 
of  water  and  heat  is  greatly  obstructed,  and  the  meat  in  its 
centre  becomes  only  partly  done.  This  takes  place  in  nearly 
all  our  boiled  sausages.  They  are  sufficiently  cooked  in  most 
cases  only  immediately  under  the  skin,  and,  therefore,  we 
need  not  wonder  that  they  so  often  produce  mischief.  The 
so-called  Hallischer  liver^^  sausage  and  all  thick  red  sau¬ 
sages  are  scarcely  made  hot,  to  say  nothing  of  being  boiled, 
in  their  middle.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  sausages 
from  several  pigs  are  boiled  in  one  vessel.  It  can  be  easily 
proved  by  cutting  a  thick  sausage  through  immediately  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  boiler,  and  applying  a  thermometer  to  the 
middle  of  it. 

In  cooking  with  fat  the  case  is  this :  The  favorite  fried 
sausage  dumpling  is  never  done  inwardly  when  cooked  in  fat 
that  is  already  boiling.  Fully  cooked  meat,  whether  roasted, 
boiled,  or  stew^ed,  loses  its  redness,  and  is  certainly  then 
harmless.  IFe  have,  therefore,  in  the  appearance  of  the  meat 
a  simple  and  reliable  sign  which,  however,  must  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  its  outside,  but  must  extend  to  its  very  centre.  Bed- 
looking  meat,  boiled  or  roasted,  is  not  thoroughly  cooked, 
and  may  harbour  both  live  trichinse  and  cysticerci.  The 
same  by  the  way  holds  good  with  respect  to  red-looking,  only 
partly  cooked  liver,  in  which  are  often  many  parasites,  which 
if  conveyed  alive  into  the  human  body  produce  not  merely 
tedious  but  absolutely  incurable  and  fatal  diseases.  Smoking 
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and  pickling  are  a  sure  protection  against  infection  if  properly 
carried  out.  Salt  dissolved  in  seventy  parts  of  water  kills  the 
trichinae  within  a  few  minutes.  Flesh  is  perfectly  smoked 
or  pickled  only  when  a  part  taken  out  of  its  middle  tastes 
decidedly  smoky  or  salt.  This  takes  place  in  a  shorter  or 
longer  time  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  parts.  It  is 
effected^  however,  in  extreme  cases,  and  in  the  thickest  por¬ 
tions  of  flesh  within  six  weeks.  Pickled  and  smoked  meats 
which  have  not  been  examined  ought  not  to  he  eaten  earlier 
than  this. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  remarks  upon  the  legal  decisions  and 
preventions  respecting  our  subject.  With  regard  to  the  first, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  trichinae  and  measled  swine  are  re¬ 
turnable  to  the  seller,  even  if  the  purchaser  has  bought  them 
without  a  warranty  against  trichinae  or  cysticerci,  or  any 
other  fault,  but  particularly  if  he  has  bought  them  with  the 
stipulation,  tacit  or  expressed,  that  they  are  sound  and 
good, — provided  the  disease  in  question  existed  at  the  time 
of  sale,  and  had  not  arisen  subsequently  thereto.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  period  of  incubation  (Entstchungs-dauer), 
important  as  it  is  to  veterinary  jurisprudence,  has  not  been 
experimentally  determined.  From  some  observations  which 
have  been  made,  it  is  assumed  that  swine  with  trichinae  in 
opaque  capsules  have  been  trichinized  for  six  years,  in  semi¬ 
opaque  for  four  years,  in  transparent  for  two  years,  and  in 
capsules  just  forming  for  one  year;  with  full  grown  trichinae 
for  three  weeks,  with  partially  grown  for  ten  days;  that 
swine  with  cysticerci  fully  grown  have  harboured  them  for 
three  months,  with  those  of  middle  size  for  two  months, 
and  with  those  only  forming,  appearing  to  the  naked  eye  as 
being  about  the  size  of  a  pin^s  head,  for  one  month. 

If  in  the  ^  Greneral  Common  Law,^  part  i,  section  II, 
paragraph  204,  the  duration  of  the  warranty  is  fixed  at  eight 
days,  it  had  its  foundation  in  insufiicient  knowledge  of  the 
matter  at  the  time  of  that  determination.  According  to  the 
present  state  of  science,  this  period  is  far  too  short,  as  shown 
by  the  above  statements.  Paragraph  204  is  for  many  cases 
quite  out  of  date,  and  paragraph  203  takes  its  place — accord¬ 
ing  to  the  judgment  of  experts.  However,  since  judgment 
among  various  experts  sometimes  differs,  it  is  greatly  to 
be  desired  that  the  various  stages  of  measle-development 
should  be  accurately  determined  by  experiment,  and 
unanimity  thereby  arrived  at.  No  special  instructions 
are  given  in  the  common  law  regarding  the  consumption 
of  trichinized  and  measled  flesh  by  the  people,  but  these 
undoubtedly  follow  from  those  of  other  and  similar  con- 
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ditions,  according  to  which  and  conformably  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  knowledge,  such  flesh  must  he  deemed  as  dis¬ 
eased,  because  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  can  occasion 
disease  and  death  in  man.  No  one  is  allowed  to  represent 
such  flesh  as  harmless,  or  sell  it  as  sound  and  good  in  Prussia 
under  a  penalty  of  five  to  fifty  thalers  and  other  punishments. 
But  as  such  flesh  under  special  circumstances,  i.  e.,  by  such 
careful  method  of  preparation  that  the  parasites  are  effec¬ 
tually  destroyed,  is  harmless,  if  not  quite  relishable,  the 
private  man  is  not  forbidden  the  nse  of  the  same  for  his  own 
consumption.  To  tradesmen,  viz,,  butchers  and  boilers,  this 
is  not  permitted  because  of  the  evident  difficulty  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  preparation  and  decoloration.  In  their  case,  the 
flesh  is  confiscated,  and  to  prevent  any  abuse  of  the  law  it  is, 
in  conformity  with  the  new  public  instructions,  sliced  and 
thoroughly  saturated  with  stinking  animal  oil  whereby  it  is 
made  uneatable,  and  then  either  boiled  down  for  smearing 
grease  or  delivered  over  to  the  nearest  knackery.  It  is  not 
allowed  to  be  given  to  the  lower  animals,  even  in  its  raw  state, 
and  every  possible  precaution  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
access  of  rats  and  mice  to  it.  Whoever  transgresses  is 
punishable.  According  to  the  order  of  the  Oberprasident 
of  the  province  of  Saxony,  every  swine  slaughtered  in  the 
province  must  be  examined  for  trichinse  and  a  certificate 
thereupon  must  be  exhibited.  Should  trichinae  be  found, 
information  is  to  be  given  forthwith  to  the  nearest  police 
commission,  and  the  whole  of  the  affected  pig  must  be  buried 
in  accordance  with  prescribed  regulations.  In  this  pro¬ 
ceeding,  there  is  an  infringement  of  private  rights,  since  by 
properly  preparing  the  flesh,  trichinae  are  efi^ectually  de¬ 
stroyed  and  thereby  rendered  positively  harmless,  and,  more¬ 
over,  many  parts  probably  are  quite  free  from  them.  The 
above  measures  might  much  more  justifiably  be  applied  in 
cases  of  measles  where  the  parasites  are  present  in  large  num¬ 
bers  and  of  greater  size,  preventing,  by  their  water-sacs,  the 
flesh  even  by  curing  from  being  effectually  preserved  against 
putrefaction ;  and  further,  as  they  become  cartilaginous  or 
osseous  from  age,  rendering  mastication  unpleasant,  and  im¬ 
parting  a  disagreeable  flavour. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  evidently  of  the  highest 
importanee  that  swine  should  be  prevented  from  devouring 
rats  and  mice  as  well  as  carrion,  and  that  they  should  be 
supplied  with  good  food  only.  In  Austria,  knackers  are 
forbidden  to  feed  their  pigs  with  carrion. 

Microscopical  examinations,  carefully  made,  are  the  simplest 
protective  means  against  trichinse,  for  in  the  various  methods 
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of  dressing  pork_,  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  cook  can  easily 
take  place.  A  faulty  microscopical  investigation,  however, 
can  only  be  compensated  for  by  a  most  careful  preparing  of 
the  meat. 


NOTES  ON  THE  INFLUENCE  OE  ATMOSPHERIC 
PRESSURE  AND  ALTITUDE  ON  HEALTH  AND 
DISEASE  IN  MAN  AND  THE  LOWER  ANIMALS. 

By  G.  Fleming,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.,  Royal  Engineers. 

{Continued from  p.  430.) 

“  The  animals  which  inhabit  the  hot  countries  contract 
maladies  which  can  readily  be  attributed  to  the  modifications 
determined  in  their  organization  under  the  action  of  the 
influences  already  noticed.  Dropsies  of  every  kind  are 
developed  with  an  astonishing  rapidity,  and,  by  reason  of  the 
abundant  transpiration,  and  the  feeble  reaction  that  the 
weakened  organs  can  oppose,  the  most  exciting  causes, 
instead  of  determining  sthenic  inflammations  {inflammations 
/ranches)  wLich  usually  follow  the  state  of  irritation  they 
determine,  only  produce  asthenic,  chronic,  and  often  imper¬ 
ceptible  inflammations,  terminating  in  dropsies,  pulmonary 
phthisis,  or  in  cachexias.  This  fully  demonstrates  the  facility 
with  which  the  climate  of  the  torrid  zone  prostrates  the  vital 
powers,  and  induces  in  the  nervous  system  and  the  blood 
those  alterations  characteristic  of  typhoid  affections. 

“  Diseases  of  the  skin  are  generally  common,  and  present 
a  high  degree  of  gravity,  which  is  especially  evidenced  in  the 
grease”  {eaux  auxjamhes — the  "  impetigo  sparsa  digitata’  of 
Greve)  and  ulcerations  of  the  skin  {crevasses).  Then  come 
the  chronic  maladies  of  the  digestive  canal,  with  manifest 
ulceration  of  the  hepatic  gland,  and  the  jaundice,  which  is 
nearly  always  allied  with  the  affections  of  the  abdominal 
organs.  Derangements  of  the  nervous  system  are  equally 
common,  and  are  the  consequence  of  the  facility  with  which 
the  cerebral  functions  are  exalted  under  the  influence  of 
heat ;  thus  it  is  that  in  nearly  all  maladies  we  see  the  well- 
developed  phenomena  of  superexcitation — the  trembling 
disease  of  the  sheep  {maladie  tremhlante,  probably  the  same 
disease  as  the  Scotch  Houping-ill,’  and  the  German  ‘  Traber 
und  Knupperkrankheit,’  and  "  Kreuzdrehe’);  epilepsy  and 
tetanus  are  more  common  than  in  our  climates.  Lastly,  the 
diseases  of  the  blood — all  those  pathological  alterations 
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known  under  the  generic  name  of  cachexia,  anemia,  hydro- 
emia,  and  which  are  due  to  the  simultaneous  diminution  in 
the  proportion  of  albumen  and  fibrine  of  this  fluid,  and  even 
sometimes  to  that  of  the  fibrine,  dominate  the  medical  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  littoral  zone.  It  may  also  be  added  that 
here  diseases  assume  with  facility  an  epidemic  type,  and  for 
their  development  they  And  all  their  elements  of  predilection 
during  the  period  of  extreme  heat  and  dryness  in  the  months 
of  March,  April,  and  May.  In  addition  to  this,  the  rapidity 
with  which  dead  bodies  and  organic  matter  deprived  of  life 
are  decomposed,  and  the  facility  with  which  their  elements 
are  carried  about  in  this  thin  atmosphere,  give  rise,  with 
wonderful  speed,  to  septic,  malignant,  and  putrid  affections, 
and  the  disposition  which  the  pores  of  the  skin  have  to 
allow  these  to  penetrate  are  so  many  causes  which  favour 
contagion. 

En  resume,  the  maladies  which  attack  animals  inhabiting 
the  torrid  zone  are  remarkable  for  the  sympathetic  debility 
accompanying  them,  and  their  distinguishing  sub-inflam¬ 
matory  character.’^* 

After  pointing  out  the  influence  of  marsh  efiluvia  so  preva¬ 
lent  in  this  low  altitude,  and  showing  that  chronic  affections 
prevail  in  the  veterinary  pathology  of  this  region,  he  enters 
on  the  consideration  of  the  second  altitude  of  from  1000  to 
2000  metres. 

At  this  elevation  we  enter  the  temperate  zone,  admirable 
for  the  uniformity  and  mildness  of  its  temperature.  It  gives 
a  mean  annual  heat  of  from  19°  to  20°,  which  insignificant 
oscillations  rarely  vary  more  than  5°.  This  would  be  the 
climate  of  Italy,  if  the  elevation  contained  vast  habitable 
plateaux,  and  if  the  fogs  did  not  make  it  their  domain.  This 
altitude,  however,  presents,  particularly  towards  the  Gulf,  a 
sudden  inclination,  and  it  is  inundated  by  rains  during  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  year.  It  is  to  the  multiplicity  of  its  water-courses, 
nevertheless,  and  which  are  maintained  by  the  storms  and  by 
the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  surrounding  peaks,  that  this 
temperate  region  owes  its  vegetative  power.  It  must  be  said, 
also,  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  forbids  the  existence  of  ma¬ 
larious  influences. 

“  The  prevailing  atmospheric  constitution  is  that  of  a  tem¬ 
perate  and  humid  climate ;  and  this  would  most  certainly  be 
very  injurious  if  it  was  not  modified  by  altitude,  by  the 

*  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  Tierra  caliente  ”  is  remarkable  as 
being  the  region  in  which  a  dreaded  deadly  bovine  anthrax  disease — the 
ealentura  del  P?q;o —prevails,  a  malady  very  readily  transmissible  to  the 
human  species. 
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active  evaporation  wliicli  takes  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  even  by  the  nature  of  the  soils,  which  absorb  by 
imbibition  the  humidity  constantly  present  on  their  surface. 
The  volcanic  nature  of  the  earth,  which  is  generally  culti¬ 
vated,  does  not  permit  the  presence  of  any  liquid  on  its 
bosom.  So  that  the  tierra  templada  enjoys  during  winter  a 
delicious  climate.  The  broken  configuration  of  this  zone 
also  permits  us  to  find  in  it  a  variety  of  climates  and  tempera¬ 
tures.  Here  there  are  valleys ;  there  chasms  or  gorges  in  the 
mountains,  each  of  them  presenting  varied  atmospherical 
characters,  which  have  an  influence  on  animals,  modifying 
their  constitution  and  temperament,  and  in  a  peculiar  way 
creating  individuals  possessing  different  morbid  specialities. 

“  The  mountains  themselves,  according  to  their  height, 
constitute  so  many  different  climates :  at  their  summits  we 
meet  with  the  temperature  of  the  polar  regions ;  at  their  feet 
a  temperate  zone ;  and  lower  still,  that  of  a  hot  climate. 
Thus,  all  the  temperatures  may  be  remarked  in  this  zone, 
although,  notwithstanding,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  fixing 
upon  the  predominance  of  the  sanguine-nervous  tempera¬ 
ment. 

“  Under  the  meteorological  conditions  prevailing  in  this 
temperate  zone,  digestion  is  easy  and  regular,  and  furnishes 
to  the  whole  of  the  system  the  elements  necessary  for  very 
active  nutrition.  The  contractions  of  the  heart  are  energetic 
and  frequent,  the  blood  circulates  rapidly,  and  the  capillaries 
act  with  vigour,  their  tonicity  and  contractility  being  marked. 
The  respiration  participates  in  this  activity,  and  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  thorax  are  executed  with  facility.  Absorption 
is  carried  on  with  regularity  ;  the  exhalations  are  abundant, 
without  being  excessive  ;  and  the  secretions  are  fruitful  in 
results.  Nutrition  is  much  developed ;  the  assimilative 
powers  active ;  the  blood  is  rich  in  nutritive  materials  ;  and 
the  muscular  contractions  are  very  energetic,  because  the 
muscles  immediately  derive  from  the  blood  the  fibrine  which 
constitutes  the  basis  of  their  texture,  and  so  acquire  a  con¬ 
siderable  volume  and  an  extraordinary  power. 

These  conditions  of  the  air  and  soil  are  very  favorable 
to  animals,  owing  to  the  free  play  of  organs  and  the  easy 
mode  of  life  allowed.  The  different  species  live  there  a  long 
time,  and  escape  the  murderous  epizootics  which  are  deve¬ 
loped  so  frequently  in  the  other  parts  of  Mexico.  In  the 
temperate  region  the  medical  constitution  loses  much  of  the 
complication  which  we  have  noted  for  the  preceding  zone ; 
and  if  it  is  true  to  say  that  every  disease  is  observed  here, 
there  is  yet  no  need  to  remark  that  a  single  phenomenon  do- 
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minates  its  pathology.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  quite  another 
order  of  maladies,  in  the  midst  of  which  there  can  be  distin¬ 
guished,  with  superior  frequency,  catarrhal  and  inflammatory 
constitutions.  By  the  expression  ^  catarrhal’  we  designate 
nothing  else  than  the  frequency  of  diseases  of  the  mucous 
membranes,  and  the  general  tendency  of  their  phlegmasiee  to 
be  accompanied  by  morbid  secretions.  With  regard  to  the 
inflammatory  constitution,  it  is  intended  by  it  to  express  the 
idea  of  phlegmasias,  and,  consequently,  that  of  blood  altera¬ 
tion,  characterised  by  augmentation  in  the  proportion  of  its 
fibrine.  To  these  constitutions  may  be  added  two  others, 
which  make  them  mixed.  These  are,  the  so-called  bilious 
constitution,  marked  by  the  increase  in  the  biliary  secretion, 
and  the  nervous  constitution ;  that  is  to  say,  accompanied  by 
accidents  or  nervous  symptoms  of  various  kinds.  The 
catarrhal  aflections  are  explained  by  the  meteorological  state 
of  the  country — the  heat  alone  accounts  for  the  hilious  con¬ 
stitution  ;  the  variations  of  temperature  for  the  nervous 
constitution ;  and  the  hot  exciting  air  for  the  inflammatory 
constitution.  Acute  diseases  dominate  veterinary  pathology 
ill  the  temperate  zone,  and  intestinal  aflections  constitute  the 
type.” 

The  Altitude  above  2000  metres. — “At  2000  metres  we 
arrive  at  the  plateau  of  Aiiahuac,  in  the  ^  Tierra  ria.’  This 
designation  is  only  relative ;  for  if  w^e  consider  the  ordinary 
altitude  of  the  plateau  \  if  we  take  into  account  those  portions 
of  it  which  are  most  populated  ;  and  if  we  allow  for  the  cold 
produced  hy  the  nocturnal  diminution  of  temperature,  the 
atmosphere  has,  in  this  region,  a  very  agreeable  mildness. 
The  winter  is  dry  throughout.  The  heat  is  diminished 
towards  evening,  but  ice  is  rarely  formed.  From  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning  the  thermomet<'r  ranges  from  15°  or  16° 
centigrade,  and  it  is  never  less  than  14°  mean  temperature 
during  the  winter  season.  The  summer  is  tempered  by  the 
regular  rains  of  the  tropics.  The  thermometer  does  not  fall 
below  15°,  and  scarcely  ever  exceeds  22° ;  the  annual  mean  of 
this  season  is  between  19°  and  20°,  and  the  annual  tempera¬ 
ture  17°  centigrade.  The  nature  of  the  soil  is  volcanic, 
and  the  quantity  of  calcareous  salts  it  contains  confers  upon 
it  everywhere  a  grand  fertility.  In  ascending  the  plateaux 
we  arrive  in  this  zone  where  the  physiological  and  patholo¬ 
gical  conditions  of  the  lower  animals  present  peculiarities  of 
which  until  now  we  have  had  very  few  examples.  The  most 
important  atmospherical  modifications  we  have  to  study  are 
those  which  are  due  to  the  diminution  of  the  air  as  we 
ascend.  As  a  consequence,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  effects 
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observed  in  health,  as  also  in  disease,  are  all  due  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  general  fact: — The  air  being  less  dense  and  more 
rarefied,  contains  in  a  given  volume  a  smaller  quantity  of 
oxygen.  Therefore,  in  order  to  respire  freely,  one  is  obliged 
to  introduce  at  each  inspiration  a  larger  amount,  a  task 
scarcely  possible ;  or  to  compensate  for  the  diminution  by 
more  frequent  inspirations.  It  is  this  last  which  takes  place, 
and  the  general  phenomenon  by  whose  aid  we  explain  all  the 
other  organic  modifications  is  this  greater  frequency  in  the 
respiratory  movements.  In  whatever  medium  animals  may 
be  destined  to  exist,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  physiological  alterations  in  their  constitution,  tem¬ 
perament,  and  habits  in  harmony  with  this  medium.  So  it 
is  that  amongst  the  animals  of  Anahuac  we  remark  modifi¬ 
cations  of  the  constitution  compatible  with  the  rarefied  air 
they  respire  ;  and  for  this  reason  it  is  that  we  see  the  respi¬ 
ration  and  circulation  executed  in  them  with  a  much  greater 
frequency  than  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  Although  this 
frequency  appears  to  be  habitual  and  quite  normal,  we  believe 
that  the  great  rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  at  Anahuac, — the 
direct  consequence  of  its  elevation  above  the  sea’s  level,  if  it 
does  not  oppose  a  serious  difiiculty  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  respiratory  function,  should  yet  be  considered  as  very 
pernicious,  because  of  the  necessity  which  exists  in  animals 
so  placed  to  exercise  more  energetically  the  respiratory  and 
circulatory  organs,  thus  augmenting  their  impressionability 
anu  favouring  the  development  of  maladies,  by  the  morbid 
predisposition  it  engenders  in  these  apparatus.  Certainly  we 
must  not  forget  that  time  and  habitude  may  profoundly 
modify  the  functions  and  even  the  organism  itself,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  correct  those  influences  which  may  be  injurious  to 
health;  but  whatever  may  be  the  individual  modifications 
susceptible  of  dissimulating  the  unfavorable  actions,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  these  can  never  be  absolutely  neutralised, 
and  that  a  certain  pathological  originality  discovers  their 
unmistakeable  effects.  So  it  happens  on  these  great  eleva¬ 
tions  ;  and  one  phenomenon  above  all  the  others  attracted 
our  attention  on  the  plateau  of  Anahuac ;  this  was  the 
facility  with  which  symptoms  of  asphyxia  showed  themselves 
in  aflfections,  apparently  the  most  trivial,  of  the  respiratory  or 
circulatory  organs ;  and  another  phenomenon  was  the  tenacity 
which  congestional  disorders  manifested  in  this  region. 
These,  in  fact,  were  the  morbid  peculiarities  which  dominated 
veterinary  pathology,  consisting,  as  they  did,  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  of  organic  afiections  of  the  heart,  and  the  respiratory 
apparatus.  Pharyngitis  was  one  of  the  most  common  of  the 
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phlegmasias  frequently  observed  amongst  the  animals  of  the 
country.  It  was  due  to  the  diminution  of  the  pressure,  and 
the  great  dryness  of  the  air,  which,  acting  directly  on  the 
mucous  membranes,  caused  in  them  a  sudden  evaporation 
that  desiccated,  chilled,  and  irritated  them.  Pneumonias 
were  also  very  frequent  at  these  altitudes,  and  were  caused 
by  the  facile  and  often  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  the 
transition  from  the  burning  sunlight  to  the  shade — the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  the  nights,  and  the  evaporation  from  the  skin — con¬ 
siderations  which  constituted  so  many  causes  of  a  nature  to 
influence  in  a  pernicious  manner  the  functions  of  the  lungs. 
Most  ordinarily  these  same  atmospheric  conditions  of  this 
zone  impressed  on  this  malady  serious  characters,  not  only 
because  the  affected  organ  was  itself  the  seat  of  hsematosis, 
but  because,  already  so  menaced  in  its  physiological  state, 
by  the  rarity  or  lightness  of  the  air,  it  was  yet  evi¬ 
dently  still  more  altered  under  the  influence  of  a  disease 
which  destroys  the  permeability  of  its  substance.  It  is  in 
cases  of  this  nature  that  symptoms  of  asphyxia  become  so 
extremely  marked,  and  we  might  easily  understand  how  this 
should  occur  in  those  serious  attacks  in  which  there  is  exten¬ 
sive  hepatization ;  but  when  we  meet  with  these  grave 
symptoms  in  animals  suffering  from  slight  pneumonia,  or 
whose  lungs  are  only  affected  to  a  very  limited  extent,  we 
are  compelled  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  rarefied  air  that 
the  sick  animals  respire,  and  to  seek  in  it  for  an  explanation 
of  a  phenomenon  which,  without  doing  so,  would  otherwise 
not  be  easily  interpreted. 

“  Pulmonary  phthisis  in  cattle  is  frequent  on  the  plateaux. 
At  all  times,  endemic  and  hereditary,  it  attacks  animals 
which  are  predisposed,  as  well  as  those  whose  privileged  con¬ 
stitution  would  almost  appear  to  guarantee  them  against  its 
invasion.  We  see  it  not  only  amongst  the  stocks  of  small 
proprietors,  whose  means  do  not  allow  them  to  build  good 
stables,  or  to  feed  their  cattle  independently  of  the  humid 
pastures,  but  also  equally  amongst  those  which  are  main¬ 
tained  in  relatively  good  hygienic  conditions.  Pleurisy  is 
not  rare ;  and  can  we  be  surprised  ?  Is  the  influence  of 
chills  to  the  surface  of  the  body  in  the  production  of  inflam¬ 
mations  and  effusions  of  the  serous  membranes  not  known  in 
every  country?  The  great  evaporations  taking  place  at 
Anahuac  determines  in  the  organism  variations  of  tempera¬ 
ture  which  affect  the  periphery  of  the  body. 

Congestions  in  general  are  common,  but  apoplexies  of  the 
lungs  are,  above  all,  of  remarkable  frequency.  Disturbances 
of  the  nervous  system  are  also  common  at  this  altitude.  The 
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imperfect  reaction  of  the  organism,  through  imperfectly 
oxygenated  arterial  and  venous  stagnation,  gives  rise  to 
vascular  engorgements  which  fix  themselves  in  certain  parts 
already  predisposed  by  their  functions  or  their  intimate 
structure.  Pulmonary  congestions  are,  therefore,  very  fre¬ 
quent,  and,  we  again  repeat,  the  tenacity  of  the  congestional 
phenomena  is  here  a  fact  of  exceptional  gravity.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  indeed,  one  generally  has  at  his  dis¬ 
posal  means  efficacious  enough  to  combat  with  success  a 
morbid  state  of  this  nature,  and  some  few  consecutive  cares 
after  a  cure  has  been  effected  are  all  that  is  necessary  for  the 
durable  re-estahlishment  of  health.  This  is  not  the  case  at 
Anahuac.  The  congestive  state,  without  phlogosis,  may 
continue  for  a  very  long  time,  and  even  when  dissipated 
returns  again  with  the  most  astonishing  facility. 

“  Pulmonary  emphysema,  with  dilatation  of  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart,  attacks  more  or  less  rapidly  all  the 
solipedes  which  live  on  the  plateau  of  Anahuac,  just  because 
a  rarefied  air  demands  the  greatest  efforts  of  the  thorax  in 
order  to  introduce  a  sufficiency  for  the  wants  of  the  body. 
Here  is  a  powerful  cause  in  itself  for  the  production  of  pul¬ 
monary  emphysema,  although  it  is  said  that  at  high  altitudes 
the  diminished  weight  of  the  atmosphere  exercises  a  lessened 
pressure  on  the  pulmonary  viscera,  and  tends  to  dilate  them 
so  much  less.  However  this  may  be,  and  in  what  manner 
soever  altitude  has  an  influence  in  the  etiology  of  pulmonary 
emphysema,  it  is  indubitable  that  its  action  greatly  favours 
the  accidents  which  complicate  a  residence  in  it.  Accidental 
obstructions  to  the  respiration,  when  added  to  the  habitual 
difficulties  encountered  in  the  haematoses  of  the  blood,  pre¬ 
maturely  terminates  the  career  of  a  considerable  number  of 
animals. 

‘‘  Enresume,  the  plateaux  expose  animals  to  the  combined 
influences  of  diminution  of  the  density  of  the  air,  and  the 
frequent  lessenings  of  temperature  determined  by  the  ready 
evaporation  taking  place- at  this  elevation.  These  influences 
chiefly  confine  their  action  to  the  respiratory  and  circulatory 
organs,  and  their  effects  are  betrayed  by  anginas,  pneumonias, 
bronchitis,  tubercles,  and  of  emphysemas  of  the  lungs,  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  extremely  tenacious  congestive  condition, 
and  very  serious  symptoms  of  asphyxia.” 

This  veterinary  surgeon  elsewhere,  in  speaking  of  the 
enzootic  diseases  of  Mexico,  tells  us  that  the  cacliexie”  is 
most  destructive  amongst  animals  in  the  marshy  regions,  as 
is  also  the  case  with  the  human  species,  and  complicates 
every  other  disease ;  that  tubercular  phthisis  constantly  pre- 
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vails  in  a  sporadic  manner  in  the  three  zones  of  altitude, 
affecting,  according  to  his  calculation,  34  per  cent,  of  the 
cattle ;  that  hydatid  diseases  are  particularly  prevalent 
amongst  pigs  in  the  hot  zone ;  that  periodic  ophthalmia  is 
particularly  common  in  the  same  zone,  and  in  the  others 
where  the  causes  of  catarrh  are  numerous,  hut  without 
proving  very  fatal  to  the  vision ;  and  that  pulmonary  emphy¬ 
sema  is  betrayed  in  nearly  every  Mexican  horse  by  altered 
movements  at  the  flank,  a  circumstance  due,  he  thinks,  no 
less  to  the  faulty  manner  in  which  they  are  educated  to  the 
various  rapid  allures,  saccades,  and  impetuous  arrUs,  than  to 
the  influence  of  altitude.  He  also  remarks  that,  owing  to 
the  dryness  and  purity  of  the  atmosphere,  epizootic  diseases 
are  less  frequent  and  redoubtable  on  the  plateaux  than  in  the 
valleys  and  low  zone. 

I  am  not,  however,  desirous  of  saying  that  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  constitution  of  altitudes  is  unfavorable  to  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  epizootic  affections.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  by  worthy  men  in  this  respect,  I  have  never 
believed  that  the  greater  density  of  the  air  ought  to  be 
considered  as  a  cause  which  might  arrest  the  development 
of  an  epizootic  constitution.  In  the  month  of  August, 
1864,  I  witnessed  an  epizooty  of  anthrax  fever  (typhus 
charhonneux)  which  had  occasioned  the  greatest  ravages 
amongst  the  herds  in  the  valley  of  Mexico.  Altitude  is  not, 
then,  an  obstacle  to  the  transmission  by  the  air  of  a  con¬ 
tagious  virus ;  and  the  tendency  of  diseases  to  become  gene¬ 
ralised  at  high  altitudes  cannot  be  contested.  But  yet  it 
must  be  recognised,  that  if  these  do  not  prove  a  barrier 
to  the  invasion  of  epizootys,  yet  they  modify  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  diminish  their  fre-  quency  and  retard  their 
propagation.” 

The  influence  of  altitude  is  also  stated  to  produce  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  the  epizootic  diseases, 
which  are  chiefly  anthracoid  afiections  in  general,  and  affect 
horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  ;  gangrenous  pneumonia,  gan¬ 
grenous  angina,  certain  forms  of  dysentery,  and  the  cachexie 
aqueuse.  Some  of  these  maladies  are  altogether  peculiar  to 
the  hot  zone,  where  they  reign  epizootically  nearly  all  the 
year.  Variola,  ovina,  and  the  exudative  pleuro-pneumonia  of 
cattle  have  not  yet  been  carried  to  these  countries,  so  that  we 
do  not  know  what  influences  elevation  might  have  on  their 
fatality  and  spread  there.  Glanders,  however,  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  Vera  Cruz  by  the  Americans  in  1847,  and  since  that 
period  has  become  domiciled  in  the  country,  though  owing  to 
the  horses  and  mules  being  nearly  always  kept  out  of  doors 
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breathing  pure  air,  cases  of  the  disease  are  extremely  in¬ 
frequent. 

It  is  remarkable  to  see  the  rapidity  with  which  wounds 
cicatrise  on  the  plateaux.  The  altitude  of  these  places,  and 
the  constant  renewal  of  the  air^^  explains  this  result.  Let  us 
notice,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  same  in  the  torrid  zone 
bathed  by  the  ocean.  There,  the  least  solution  of  continuity 
may  prove  the  cause  of  death  to  animals ;  there,  also,  sympa¬ 
thetic^  farcy  {farcin  symptomatique),  or  lymphangitis,  may 
become  a  local  and  often  general  complication.”  Rabies  is 
rare. 

The  influence  of  altitude  would  also  appear  to  be  very 
favorable  to  the  emasculation  of  the  lower  animals.  We  . 
are  told  that  the  Mexicans  castrate  their  horses  by  simple 
excision  of  the  testicles ;  that  is,  they  merely  expose  the 
gland,  and  remove  it  by  dividing  the  vessels  and  cord,  without 
taking  any  trouble  about  tying  the  artery  or  using  clams. 
After  this  simple  operation,  the  animal  is  led  to  a  hath, 
where  it  is  made  to  swim  for  some  minutes,  and  a  handful  of 
hot  ashes  is  then  sprinkled  over  the  wound.  It  is  very  rare 
that  any  accident  happens.  M.  Liguistin  asks  if  this  immunity 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  particular  temperament  of  Mexican 
horses,  or  to  the  effects  of  altitude  ;  or  if  the  rarefaction  of  the 
air  exercises  a  salutary  action  on  the  cicatrisation  of  traumatic 
wounds  ? 

In  the  yellow  fever,”  or  black  vomit”  of  this  region,  we 
have  a  good  example  of  a  disease  limited  in  its  range  by 
altitude.  Humboldt  asserted  that  the  farm  of  Enciero,  near 
Vera  Cruz,  3043  feet  above  the  sea  level,  is  the  superior  limit 
of  vomito  ;  and  that  strangers  who  come  by  sea,  and  there¬ 
fore  pass  through  a  gradual  change  of  atmospherical  tempe¬ 
rature,  are  observed  to  be  less  liable  to  contract  the  yellow 
fever  than  the  whites  and  mestizoes  who  inhabit  the  table¬ 
land  of  Mexico  (the  mean  temperature  of  which  is  about  60° 
or  62°  Fahr.),  when  they  descend  during  the  wet  season  to 
the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  rains  begin  in  May  and  end  in 
October,  when  the  nortes,  or  north  winds,  set  in  ;  and  during 
the  prevalence  of  these  winds  the  vomito  disappears.  There 
is  a  curious  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  yellow 
fever  and  that  strange  malady  affecting  the  natives  of  the 
tableland  only — the  "  Matlazahuatl.”*  According  to  Dr. 

*  “Le  site  principal  du  vomito  prieto  est  la  region  maritime,  dont  le 
climat  est  excessivement  chaud  et  humid.  Le  Matlazahnatl,  an  contraire, 
porte  I’epouvante  et  la  mort  jusque  dans  I’interieur  du  pays,  sur  le  plateau 
central,  aux  regions  le  plus  froides  et  les  plus  arides  du  royaume.”  "Essai 
Politique  sur  le  Royaume  de  la  Nouvelle  Espagne,’  vol.  ii,  p.  69. 
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Smith,* * * §  this  vomito  negro”  has  very  rarely  been  known  to 
pass  the^  mountain  barriers  which  separate  the  Atlantic  from 
the  Pacific. 

Stony  Hill,  Jamaica,  is  sahl  to  be  rarely  visited  by  yellow 
fever,  though  only  1300  feet  liigh.  Last  year,  however,  the 
malady  appeared  at  Newcastle  barracks,  a  military  station  for 
the  white  troops  in  the  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  from 
3500  to  4120  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  several  cases  proved 
fatal.  The  malady,  however,  was  carried  to  that  altitude 
from  the  low  regions. 

Goitre,  as  already  remarked,  is  another  affection  that 
appctys  to  he  influenced  to  some  extent  by  altitude.  In 
Russia  and  Europe  generally,  it  would  seem  to  he  most  pre¬ 
valent  in  close  valleys  where  trees  grow  luxuriantly,  about 
1700  feet  above  sea  level ;  795  feet  appears  to  be  the  lower 
limit  of  the  malady.f  In  Java,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  writes  : 

Here,  as’  in  Sumatra,  there  are  certain  mountainous  dis¬ 
tricts,  in  which  the  people  are  subject  to  those  large  wens  in 
the  throat,  called  in  Europe  goitres.  The  cause  is  generally 
ascribed  by  the  natives  to  the  quality  of  the  water ;  but  there 
seems  good  ground  for  concluding  that  it  is  rather  to  be 
traced  to  the  atmosphere.  In  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  there  is  a  village  near  the  foot  of  the  Teng’  gar 
mountains,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  where  every 
family  is  afilicted  by  this  malady,  while  in  another  village, 
situated  at  a  greater  elevation,  and  through  which  the  stream 
ascends  which  serves  for  the  use  of  both,  there  exists  no  such 
deformity.”^ 

At  the  Paraiba,  Brazil,  Spix  and  Martins  observed  goitre 
to  prevail  to  a  great  extent,  chiefly  among  the  mulattoes. 
‘‘  The  causes  of  this  deformity  seem  to  be  quite  the  same 
here  as  in  other  countries.  For  it  does  not  occur  in  the  high, 
colder,  and  airy  mountainous  districts,  but  in  the  low  valley 
of  the  Paraiba,  which  is  often  covered  with  thick  fogs.”§ 

Hooker  appears  to  think  that  it  is  induced  amongst  the 
Bhoteeas,  who  are  very  much  troubled  with  it,  by  the 
shoulder-strap  they  use  in  carrying  loads,  which  causes  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  laryngeal  vessels.  The  Lepecha  is  certainly 
far  more  free  from  this  disease  than  any  of  the  tribes  of  East 
Nepal  I  have  mixed  with,  and  he  is  both  more  idle  and  less 
addicted  to  the  head-strap  as  a  porter.  I  have  seen  it  to  be 

*  ‘  Peru  as  it  is/  vol.  ii,  p.  197. 

t  Erman,  ‘  Travels  in  Siberia/  vol.  ii,  p.  332.  Eodere,  ‘  Traite  du  Goitre 
et  du  Cretinisme,  Wenzel,  ‘  Ueber  den  Cretinismus.’  Vienna,  1852. 

X  ‘  History  of  Java/  vol.  i,  p.  60. 

§  ‘  Travels  in  Brazil,  p.  316. 
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almost  universal  in  some  villages  of  the  Bhooteas,  where  the 
head-strap  alone  is  used  in  carrying  in  both  summer  and 
winter  crops ;  as  also  amongst  the  salt  traders,  or  rather 
those  families  who  carry  the  salt  from  the  passes  to  the 
Nepalese  villages,  and  who  very  frequently  have  no  shoulder- 
straps,  but  invariably  head-hands.  I  am  far  from  attributing 
all  goitre,  even  in  the  mountains,  to  this  practice,  but  I  think 
it  is  proved  that  the  disease  is  most  prevalent  in  the  moun¬ 
tainous  regions  of  both  the  old  and  new  world,  and  that  in 
these  the  practice  of  supporting  enormous  loads  by  the  cer¬ 
vical  muscles  is  frequent.  It  is  also  found  in  the  Himalayan 
sheep  and  goats  which  accompany  the  salt  traders^  and  tohose 
loads  are  supported  in  ascending  hy  a  hand  passing  under  the 
throat.^''  * 

Many  additional  examples  of  the  eifects  of  altitude  might 
be  adduced ;  but  it  is  assumed  that  sufficient  have  been 
offered  to  prove  what  has  been  asserted  in  the  commencement 
of  these  notes ;  and  it  only  now  remains  to  draw  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  veterinary  surgeons  to  a  matter  of  so  much  import¬ 
ance  as  the  study  of  “  medical  geography,”  or,  rather,  topo¬ 
graphy,”  intimately  connected  as  it  is  with  their  profession  in 
a  scientific  and  utilitarian  point  of  view. 


THE  ABYSSINIAN  CAMPAIGN. 

By  the  Same. 

The  Abyssinian  campaign  just  terminated,  and  which  has 
proved  so  marvellously  successful  in  its  results,  has  not  been 
without  special  features  of  interest  to  the  Veterinary  profes¬ 
sion,  in  this  country  at  least ;  from  the  fact  that  our  army 
was  invading  what  might  well  be  termed  a  terra  incognita f 
to  perform  a  series  of  long  marches  through  Alpine  regions 
destitute  of  roads,  and  where  everything,  it  may  well  be 
said,  depended  upon  the  quadrupeds  employed  being  main¬ 
tained  in  a  state  of  efficiency.  The  strain  thrown  upon  the 
Veterinary  department  of  the  expedition  must  have  proved 
very  great,  and  much  beyond  that  encountered  by  the  sister 
branch  of  medicine;  inasmuch  as  the  animals  collected  from 
all  the  surrounding  countries  were  nearly  as  diversified  in 
their  kind  as  in  their  origin.  There  were  camels  from  Asia  and 
Africa;  and  the  gigantic  elephants  of  Hindostan  were  floated 

*  Op.  cit.,  vol.  i,  p.  134. 
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by  sea  to  perform  such  duties  in  this  wild  country  as  must 
have  astounded  their  untamed  brethren  of  Ethiopia.  India, 
EfeyP^^^y^i^j^^<^-^siaMinor,  furnished  horses;  and  that  indis¬ 
pensable  hybrid  of  every  campaign ^ — the  mule,  was  draughted 
from  India,  and  nearly  every  country  bordering  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  ;  from  the  unmatchable  miniature  creatures  of  Cyprus, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  to  the  tall,  gaunt,  Spanish  mongrel, 
whom  it  is  a  loss  and  a  fallacy  to  move  out  of  its  own 
country  to  the  exposure  and  fatigue  of  warfare.  In  addition 
to  this  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  animals  there  were  oxen, 
Abyssinian  as  well  as  imported ;  indeed,  every  creature 
capable  of  undergoing  fatigue  and  carrying  a  load  was  pressed 
into  service.  While  the  human  portion  of  the  expedition 
was  revelling  in  robust  health,  a  deadly  epizooty,  greatly 
aggravated  by  scarcity  of  water  and  food,  attacked  the 
solipedes  before 'the  army  left  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  for 
the  highlands,  and  in  destroying  great  numbers,  it  must 
have  severely  taxed  the  energies  of  the  Veterinary  surgeons 
who  had  to  deal  with  it.  Then  there  were  the  harassing 
marches  over  steep  trackless  mountains  and  arid  plains,  with 
an  insufficiency  of  water  nearly  the  whole  distance  to  Magdala, 
which  must  have  added  immensely  to  the  number  of  casualties 
among  the  overworked  transport  animals.  But  every  obstacle 
appears  to  have  been  successfully  encountered,  and  the  Vete¬ 
rinary  department  of  the  Abyssinian  expedition  has  afforded 
an  additional  proof  of  the  great  services  our  science  can 
confer,  no  less  in  peace  than  in  war,  when  it  is  not  obstructed 
by  the  ignorance  or  prejudice  of  those  who  would  gladly 
maintain  it  in  a  degraded  condition. 

The  able  and  scientific  general  who  has  added  another 
illustrious  name  to  the  long  list  of  warriors  our  country 
proudly  claims,  with  a  justness  and  thoughtfulness  which 
should  make  us  deeply  grateful,  has  not  forgotten  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  these  excellent  services  of  the  department  and  of  par¬ 
ticular  individuals,  but  in  the  despatch  dated  from  Koomeley, 
June  1st,  1868,  in  noticing  the  manner  in  which  the  various 
duties  of  corps  and  departments  had  been  carried  out,  he 
writes  :  The  services  of  the  veterinary  department,  under 
Staff  Veterinary  Surgeon  Hallen,  an  able  and  valuable 
officer,  have  been  of  the  highest  importance.  A  copy  of 
Mr.  Halleffis  report  on  the  working  of  this  department  is 
attached ;  Mr.  Hallen  makes  special  mention  of  the  services 
of  first  class  Veterinary  surgeons  Lamb  and  Anderson  and 
again  :  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  very 
great  services  of  Staff  Veterinary  Surgeon  Lamb,  Veterinary 
Surgeon  Anderson,  and  the  officers  of  that  department."’^ 
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The  army  Veterinary  surgeons,  no  less  than  those  in  civil 
life,  cannot  fail  to  receive  this  high  testimony  to  the  merits 
of  their  professional  confreres  with  unalloyed  satisfaction, 
and  our  hearty  congratulations  are  due  to  them  for  having 
thus  distinguished  themselves  during  an  arduous,  if  brief, 

.  campaign,  by  attempting  to  dignify  a  science  which,  for 
utility  and  humanity,  is,  perhaps,  second  to  none. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  more  extensive  wars 
have  occurred,  the  services  of  veterinary  surgeons  have  been 
as  freely  rendered,  and,  perhaps,  the  army  veterinary  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  more  severely  tested  in  the  field ;  but  never 
until  now,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  the  benefits  derived 
been  acknowledged  as  in  this  instance. 

It  is  only  scientific  men  who  can  appreciate  science.  The 
conqueror  of  Magdala  is  the  first  commander,  who,  having 
received  a  scientific  training,  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
leadership  of  an  army ;  let  us  hope  that  this  precedent  will 
be  careful]  V  followed  in  our  future  wars  ! 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOTANY. 

By  Prof.  Buckman,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  &c. 

The  botanist,  like  the  zoologist,  experiences  great  difficulty 
in  defining  the  exact  characters  pertaining  to  the  objects  of 
his  pursuit, — what  is  a  plant?  what  is  an  animal?  being 
questions  hardly  yet  settled,  and  for  the  reason  that  Nature 
has  no  hard  lines  of  demarcation,  and  hence  the  subjects 
belonging  to  either  science  have  afforded  much  matter  for 
discussion  as  to  where  animals  end  and  plants  begin,  and 
the  veteran  in  one  science  is  constantly  making  petty  raids 
into  the  kingdom  of  the  other. 

That  there  should  be  conflicting  opinions  among  naturalists 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  simpler  forms  of  life  need  not  be 
wondered  at  when  some  acute  observers,  such  as  Bory  de  St. 
Vincent  and  Kiitzing,  assert  that  there  exist  organized  bodies 
which  are  animal  at  one  period  of  their  lives,  and  vegetable 
at  another :  and  ffie  points  to  the  Ulothrioe  zonata,  an  algae 
as  exhibiting  cells  in  which  are  found  minute  animalcules, 
with  a  red  eyepoint  and  transparent  mouthpiece,  and  that 
they  are  not  distinguishable  from  Ehrenberg’s  Microglena 
monodina — an  infusorial  creature.  These  bodies,  however, 
are  animals  only  for  a  time.  At  last  they  grow  into  vegetable 
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threads,  the  lowest  joint  of  which  still  exhibits  the  red  eye- 
point/^ 

The  chemist,  as  well  as  the  naturalist,  has  attempted  to 
define  the  limits  of  the  two  kingdoms.  According  to  these 
nitrogen  is  appealed  to  as  a  certain  characteristic  of  animals, 
but  fungi  are  so  rich  in  nitrogenous  compounds  as  to  cause 
them  to  exhale  the  smell  of  cooked  meat,  of  which  they  pos¬ 
sess  all  the  agreeable  flavours. 

The  presence  of  starch,  again,  has  been  held  to  be  positive 
evidence  of  vegetable  origin,  and  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  this  is  really  one  of  the  best  marks  we  can  appeal  to. 
Starch  is  present  in  quantity  in  the  algse,  and  Meyen  first 
directed  attention  to  the  presence  of  starch  as  a  conclusive 
proof  that  the  desmidiese  are  algae,  and  therefore  vegetables, 
though  many  previous  observers  had  claimed  them  for  the 
animal  kingdom. 

These  remarks,  then,  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  plants, 
like  animals,  are  built  up  of  cellular  matter,  and,  as  observed 
by  Henfrey,  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  so  distinct 
and  opposite,  both  in  appearance  and  function  when  taken  in 
their  entirety,  approach  gradually  by  their  lower  tribes  until 
at  the  extreme  point  they  meet  in  the  simple  cell  which 
stands,  as  it  were,  on  the  limit.  Here  all  our  means  of 
diagnosis  fail  us  ;  we  cannot  assign  as  a  subject  to  either, 
exclusively,  since  it  possesses  characters  in  common  with 
both  :  the  power  of  motion  we  had  hitherto  regarded  as 
exclusively  belonging  to  animals ;  the  nutrition  by  absorption 
through  an  external  membrane,  is  remarkably  distinctive  of 
plants.  We  must  be  content,  then,  to  take  general  characters 
instead  of  a  definition — characters  founded  on  whole  kingdoms 
instead  of  on  individuals,  and  thus  to  come  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  important  relation  they  bear  to  each  other 

The  differential  characters  given  by  the  author  are  of  two 
kinds,  chemical  and  vital. 

Animal  structures  are  generally  quarternary  compounds, 
consisting  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen ;  they 
consume  oxygen  and  exhale  carbonic  acid,  are  resolved  into 
carbon  and  ammonia  when  burned,  and  restore  the  elements 
to  the  air  or  earth  by  transforming  organic  substances  into 
mineral.  Permanent  vegetable  structures  are  generally  ter- 
niary  compounds,  consisting  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen ; 
they  give  off  oxygen  and  fix  carbon,  are  resolved  into  carbon 
and  acetic  acid  when  burned,  and  derive  their  elements  from 
the  air  or  earth,  transposing  mineral  substances  into  organic. 

The  general  differential  vital  characters  are, — Animals 
possess  the  faculty  of  nutrition  which  takes  place  by  absorp- 
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tion  through  a  membrane  lining  a  stomaeh  or  cavity  open  to 
the  external  medium;  they  have  sensation  and  voluntary 
motion. 

Vegetables  possess  the  faculty  of  nutrition,  which  takes 
place  by  absorption  through  a  membrane  surrounding  an 
internal  cavity,  which  is  a  closed  sac;  they  do  not  possess 
sensation  or  voluntary  motion.* 

Now,  though  many  exceptions  may  be  taken  to  the  above, 
they  are  sufficiently  explicit  for  our  purpose,  and  we  start, 
then,  by  considering  a  plant  in  its  simplest  form  as  a  single 
cell  or  sac.  Uredo. — In  the  more  complex  plant  this  cell  is 
mounted  on  a  second,  which  acts  as  a  pedicle  thereto. 
Puccinia. — Here  the  pedicle  is  the  initiation  of  an  organ; 
and  as  we  get  higher  in  the  series,  cells  themselves  become 
differential,  not  only  as  to  structure,  but  as  to  function,  and 
thus  a  little  consideration  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  kind  of 
cellular  classification  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  upon  the 
following  principles : — 

OVIPARES — 

{a)  A  cell,  a  simple  plant  multiplying  by  division. 

[b)  Many  cells  separable  into  organs. 

(c)  The  reproductive  organs  giving  off  a  separable  cell — 

a  spore — the  seed — Agaric. 

Vi  VI  PARES — 

{d)  A  separable  cell — Pollen — acting  on  a  special  organ, 
the  pistil  giving  rise  to  a  seed,  or  separable  bud. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  cell  may  be  a  distinct  individual  in 
the  lower  forms  of  vegetable  life,  while  it  forms  organs  in 
higher  plants,  which  are  complex  in  structure,  and  highly 
varied  in  function. 

The  combination  of  cells  in  the  organs  of  plants  give  rise 
to  different  kinds  of  structures  called  tissues,  the  principal 
of  which  are — 

I.  Cellular  Tissue,  or  Parenchym. 

II.  Woody  Tissue,  or  Pleurenchym. 

III.  Vascular  Tissue,  or  Trachenchym. 

I.  Cellular  Tissue. — If  we  take  a  speck  of  the  black  dust 
brand  from  a  diseased  ear  of  barley  which  has  been  so 
abundant  this  season,  and  place  it  under  the  microscope 
previously  moistened  with  a  little  solution  of  potash,  we  shall 

*  See  Henfrey’s  ‘Outlines  of  Structure  and  Physiological  Botany.’ 
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see  cells  in  a  most  simple  form.  These  are,  in  fact,  mere 
sacs  with  internal  nuclei,  and  each  is  a  separate  and  inde¬ 
pendent  plant. 

If,  again,  we  subject  a  thin  slice  of  the  pith  of  elder  to  the 
half-inch  objective  we  shall  trace  a  beautiful  network  whose 
meshes  are  hexagonal  in  shape ;  these,  too,  are  cells  forming 
a  part  of  the  system  of  a  higher  plant,  and  we  soon  become 
aware  that  this  mesh-like  arrangement  is  due  to  closely 
packed  cells  pressing  against  each  other  in  every  direction, 
for  on  boiling  a  bit  of  the  pith  they  may  be  readily  separated 
from  each  other. 

If  we  take  off' the  epidermis  of  a  leaf  or  the  petal  of  a 
flower  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  cells  arranged  in  the  same 
mesh-like  manner,  but  with  the  lines  having  a  more  or  less 
waving  character. 

The  Parenchyma,  or  substance  of  the  leaf  or  petal,  will  be 
no  less  cellular,  but  in  these  the  cells  will  be  filled  up  with 
some  coloured  substance,  while  the  dermal  cells  were  empty. 

Cells  are  not  always  hexagonal  by  pressure ;  they  may 
assume  many  forms,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  exerted 
pressure,  or  the  axis  of  development ;  hence  we  have  oblong, 
cubical,  fusiform,  muriform,  compressed,  sinuous,  stellated, 
and  many  other  cell  forms.  The  meshes,  indeed,  of  cellular 
tissue,  not  being  woven  with  a  continuous  thread,  but  made 
up  of  double  walls  by  the  presence  or  packing  of  cells  one 
against  the  other.  Hairs  are  good  examples  of  cells  placed 
end  to  end. 

II.  Woody  Tissue — is  perhaps  an  elongated  form  of  cel¬ 
lular  tissue ;  it  is  tough,  elastic,  and  in  its  dry  state  trans¬ 
parent,  and  consists  of  much  elongated  club-shaped  cells 
arranged  side  by  side.  Its  tenacity  enables  its  manufacture 
into  different  kinds  of  material,  as  linen  from  flax;  ropes,  &c., 
from  hemp ;  these  are  composed  of  woody  tissue,  but  cotton, 
being  delicate  hairs,  is  composed  of  cellular  tissue,  and  hence 
its  inferiority  in  strength  to  the  threads  of  flax.  Woody 
tissue  has  been  named  as  of  various  kinds,  but  as  it  is  our 
object  to  be  as  simple  as  possible,  we  shall  not  complicate 
our  subject  by  their  description. 

III.  Vascular  Tissue — is  doubtless  a  modification  of 
cells.  According  to  Lindley  ^^this  consists  of  simple  mem¬ 
branous  tubes  tapering  to  each  end,  but  often  terminating 
abruptly,  and  having  a  fibre  generated  spirally  in  the  inside.^' 

These  compose  vessels  which  are  said  to  be  formed  by  the 
anastomosis  of  simple  cells.  In  them  the  elongated  cell-wall 
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is  filled  with  a  single  or  double  spiral  membrane.  These 
spires  break  up,  and  form  reticulated,  scalariform,  and  pitted 
tissues. 

Now  these  tissues  cannot  be  adequately  studied  without 
careful  microscopic  research,  nor  can  they  be  well  understood 
without  a  large  series  of  drawings.  We  must,  therefore,  for 
the  present,  be  content  with  having  shortly  pointed  out  the 
elements  of  plant  anatomy,  and  it  will  be  our  next  duty  to 
show  how  these  are  allocated  and  arranged  in  the  structure 
of  the  difiPerent  organs  of  plants. 

_■  -  f 

NOTES  ON  FATTY  DEGENERATION  IN  THE 

KIDNEY  OF  THE  DOG. 

By  Edward  Nettleship,  M.R.C.V.S.,  L.S.A.,  M.R.A.C. 

I  SEND  a  few  notes  on  some  pathological  changes  in  the 
dog^s  kidney,  of  which  I  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  find 
any  account  in  our  home  literature  on  canine  diseases. 

In  making  a  'post-mortem  examination  of  a  fox-hound 
bitch,  that  was  killed  as  useless,  I  was  struck  by  the  pecu¬ 
liarly  pale  colour  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  kidneys,  and 
made  a  more  careful  inspection  of  them  than  one  ordinarily 
does  in  such  cases.  On  slicing  the  organs  longitudinally  in 
the  ordinary  way,  the  general  colour  of  the  cortex  was  seen 
to  be  unusually  pale,  but  on  careful  examination  with  the 
naked  eye,  the  pallor  was  found  not  to  be  uniform,  the  Mal¬ 
pighian  bodies  being  very  distinct  as  so  many  red  dots,  and 
the  deficiency  in  general  colour  was  due  to  the  tubular  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cortex.  This  pale  colour  extended  to  some  depth 
below  the  proper  cortex  almost  into  the  bases  of  the  pyramids. 
The  pyramids  themselves  had  their  usual  tint,  but  were 
streaked  with  fine  whitish  lines  in  moderate  abundance. 

My  first  impression  was  that  the  convoluted  tubes  of 
the  cortex  had  undergone  fatty  degeneration,  and  I  was 
inclined  to  disregard  the  pale  colour  of  the  bases  of  the  pyra¬ 
mids,  and  the  whitish  streaks  in  the  pyramids  themselves. 
Microscopic  examination,  however,  showed  that  this  opinion 
was  erroneous.  On  being  magnified  200  diameters,  the  Malpi¬ 
ghian  bodies  and  convoluted  tubes  appeared,  so  far  as  I  could 
determine  by  the  method  employed,  free  from  disease, 
but  in  the  part  immediately  succeeding  the  convolutions, 
and  where  the  tubes  first  become  straight,  everyone  was  seen 
to  be  filled  with  oil-globules,  and  no  traces  of  the  proper 
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epithelial  cells  were  visible.  On  following  the  tubes  inwards, 
this  peculiar  appearance  was  found  to  cease  almost  as  soon 
as  the  tubes  began  to  collect  together  into  distinct  pyramids, 
and  the  epithelial  cells  again  appeared.  For  some  distance 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  fat  in  the  tubes,  the  tubes  of 
the  pyramids  were  natural,  but  towards  the  middle  of  the 
pyramids  other  tubes  containing  fat  were  seen ;  these  fatty 
tubes,  however,  were  very  much  less  numerous  than  those 
to  which  allusion  has  been  made  above,  neither  was  there,  so 
far  as  I  could  see,  any  connection  by  lines  of  oil-globules 
between  the  two  sets  of  fatty  tubes.  I  was  not  able  to  trace 
any  of  the  fatty  tubes  in  the  bodies  of  the  pyramids,  so  far 
as  their  apices,  but  in  numerous  cases  they  were  seen  to  form 
loops  before  reaching  the  pyramid  apex,  and  return  upon 
themselves ;  this  proved  them  to  be  the  so-called  “  Henle^s 
tubes.-’^  These  tubes  were  the  whitish  streaks  before  alluded 
to  as  visible  in  the  pyramids. 

In  taking  a  section  of  this  kidney  from  capsule  to  pelvis, 
I,  therefore,  distinguished  the  following  zones  : 

1.  The  cortex  proper,  in  which  I  could  see  no  changes 
under  the  microscope,  though  the  tissues  between  the  Mal¬ 
pighian  bodies  had  a  very  pale  colour  to  the  naked  eye. 

2.  A  zone,  which  may  be  called  the  deep  layer  of  the 
cortex,  or  the  beginning  of  the  bases  of  the  pyramids,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  first  straight  part  of  the  tubes,  and  exhibiting 
an  extensive  deposit  of  fat-globules  in  these  tubes. 

3.  A  zone  immediately  within  the  former,  and  which  may 
be  fairly  described  as  forming  the  bases  of  the  pyramids,  in 
which  the  tubes  appeared  perfectly  healthy  under  the  micro-' 
scope,  and  in  which  the  naked  eye  appearances  were  also 
normal.  Between  this  and  jifone  2  was  a  pretty  sharp  line 
of  demarcation  both  to  the  naked  eye,  and  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  caused  by  the  sudden  and  complete  disappearance  of  the 
fat  from  the  tubes. 

4.  The  pyramids  themselves,  in  which,  about  their  middle, 
were  sundry  tubes  ending  often  (if  not  always)  in  loops,  filled 
more  or  less  with  fat  globules  Henle^s  tubes^^) .  Between 
these  and  the  fatty  tubes  of  zone  2  there  was  no  correspon¬ 
dence  in  number,  nor  could  any  structural  connection  be 
traced  between  them.  These  tubes  when  not  seen  to  end  in 
loops  could  never  be  traced  so  far  as  the  apices  of  the  pyra¬ 
mids,  and  from  various  appearances,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  they  all  really  were  looped,  and  that  the  appearance  of 
free  ends  in  certain  cases  was  caused  by  the  loops  having 
been  cut  in  making  their  section.* 

*  A  similar  appearance  (fine  white  lines  converging  to  the  apices  of  the 
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I  do  not  propose  on  the  present  occasion  to  say  any  more 
about  the  condition  of  Henle's  tubes,  because  I  believe  that 
they  are  often  the  subject  of  fatty  degeneration  in  man.  What 
seems  to  me  remarkable  is  the  state  of  the  uriniferous  tubes 
just  where  they  pass  from  the  convoluted  to  the  straight 
arrangement.  The  appearance  of  the  fat  globules  corre¬ 
sponds  almost  accurately  with  the  change  of  any  tube  from 

convoluted^"  to  “  straight/"  and  only  in  one  or  two  instances 
was  I  able  to  trace  the  fat  for  a  short  distance  in  a  convoluted 
tube.  Not  less  curious  is  the  equally  sudden  disappearance 
of  the  fat  globules  from  the  straight  uriniferous  tubes  as 
these  approached  the  pyramids. 

The  urine  of  the  bitch  from  whom  these  kidneys  were  taken 
contained  albumen,  and  a  fair  number  of  renal  casts  of  the 

waxy""  or  hyaline""  variety  of  various  diameters.  Many  of 
the  casts  contained  oil-globules  imbedded  in  their  substance 
in  greater  or  less  numbers. 

I  thought  at  first  that  there  was  some  correspondence 
between  the  symptoms  during  life  and  the  above-described 
changes  in  the  kidneys.  A  short  time  afterwards,  however, 
I  made  an  equally  careful  examination  of  the  kidneys  of  a 
dog,  apparently  in  perfect  health  (destroyed  for  dissection) 
and  found  exactly  the  same  changes  to  almost  as  great  an 
extent.  I  subsequently  examined  the  kidneys  of  two  other 
dogs,  one  apparently  healthy,  the  other  (a  puppy  only  nine 
weeks  old),  having  died  from  marasmus,  caused  seemingly 
by  a  large  number  of  ascarides  in  the  small  intestine.  In 
both  these  cases  the  same  changes  were  detected,  though  in 
the  puppy  the  fatty  degeneration  had  not  gone  so  far  as  in 
the  adult  dogs.  In  the  last  three  cases  the  cortex  had  a 
perfectly  healthy  colour  and  texture,  the  fatty  zone  (No.  2) 
was  clearly  defined  by  its  pale  colour.  I  was  unable  to 
examine  the  urine  in  any  of  these  three  cases. 

I  have  made  no  reference  to  any  renal  structures  except 
the  uriniferous  tubes.  With  regard  to  the  small  arteries  and 
veins,  there  was  certainly  no  fatty  degeneration  of  their 
coats,  and  their  muscular  fibres  were  very  distinct,  though 

pyramids)  is  often  seen  in  the  kidneys  of  the  sheep.  I  have  examined  one 
or  two  such  specimens,  and  found  that  the  appearance  (so  similar  to  the 
naked  eye  to  that  in  the  dog)  was  due  to  an  entirely  different  cause.  The 
fine  whitish  yellow  lines  in  the  pyramids  of  the  sheep’s  kidney  are  caused 
by  numerous  particles  (  ?  crystalline)  of  irregular  shape,  and  under  the 
microscope,  either  opaque  from  their  thickness,  or  yellow.  They  are  not 
confined  to  Henle’s  tubes,  neither  are  they  fatty,  for  they  disappear  with 
efiOiorescence  on  the  adddition  of  an  acid ;  hence  I  conclude  that  they  are 
composed,  at  least  partly,  of  some  carbonate,  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in 
water. 
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whether  they  were  hypertrophied  or  not  I  am  unable  to 
say. 

The  facts  which  seem  most  suggestive  of  further  inquiry 
on  this  subject  are — 

1st.  The  existence  of  a  form  of  fatty  degeneration  in  the 
kidney  of  the  dog  which  does  not  necessarily  co-exist  with 
any  obvious  ill-health  in  the  animal. 

2nd.  The  occurrence  of  this  degeneration  to  some  extent 
at  a  very  early  age. 

3rd.  The  limitation  of  the  fatty  change  to  two  different 
and  widely- separated  parts  of  the  uriniferous  tubes. 

Fatty  degeneration  occurs  in  the  human  kidney,  and  I 
believe  commonly  in  the  kidney  of  the  cat,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  fatty  matter  is  confined  in  these  cases  to  any 
particular  part  of  the  uriniferous  tubes. 

In  examining  these  kidneys,  I  found  that  the  changes 
were  most  easily  observed  by  making  moderately  thin  sec¬ 
tions,  soaking  them  for  a  few  seconds  in  strong  acetic  acid, 
and  examining  them  in  a  mixture  of  Pricers  glycerine  and 
water,  of  each  about  equal  parts.  Pure  Pricers  glycerine 
obscures  the  oil-globules,  because,  as  I  suppose,  its  refractive 
power  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  oil. 
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SURGEONS  QUESTION. 

By  the  Same. 

With  all  deference  to  the  opinion  expressed  in  your  last 
leader,  I  venture  to  think  that  there  is  no  very  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  giving  an  answer  to  the  first  question  in  Mr.  Greaveses 
letter  which  shall  be  satisfactory  at  once  to  the  advocates  of 
a  comparatively  low  educational  standard  for  veterinarians, 
and  to  those  who  see  in  a  highly  scientific  education^^  one 
of  the  necessary  conditions  of  our  future  advance  both 
socially  and  as  a  learned  profession.  If  we  can  only  show 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  sciences  is  conducive  to  our 
interest  commercially,  I  feel  sure  that  even  Mr.  Greaves 
will  no  longer  withhold  his  support  from  a  system  otherwise 
so  desperately  refining  and  effeminate ! 

For  success  in  the  practice  of  any  profession  two  kinds  of 
qualification  are  necessary ;  the  acquaintance  with  men  and 
manners  without  which  profitable  and  agreeable  relations 
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with  unprofessional  persons  cannot  be  maintained ;  and  the 
special  knowledge  and  experience  belonging  to  the  profession. 
On  the  former  head,  every  one,  of  course,  is  agreed ;  no  one 
who  is  thoroughly  unbusinesslike  in  habits  or  unacquainted 
with  human  character  can  succeed  in  practice,  however  great 
his  special  knowledge  may  be ;  it  is  on  the  second  point  that 
we  find  so  many  and  such  lamentable  differences  of  opinion ; 
it  is  as  to  the  kind -and  amount  of  special  knowledge  neces¬ 
sary  for  veterinary  students  that  the  veterinary  profession  is 
so  injuriously  divided.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  acquiring 
of  a  high  special  education  makes  a  man  less  able  to  cope 
with  his  fellow-men  in  business,  or  less  apt  in  doing  the 
coarser  parts  of  his  professional  work ;  then,  as  a  matter  of 
business,  it  might  be  true  that  the  man  of  lower  education 
would  be  in  the  best  position.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
habit  of  judging  entirely  by  the  light  of  previous  examples 
in  our  own  profession  might  with  advantage  give  way  to  some 
extent,  and  be  replaced  by  comparisons  with  other  learned 
professions,  in  some  of  which  if  it  is  not  true  that  worldly 
success  can  be  measured  exactly  by  technical  knowledge,  it 
is  certainly  the  case  that  many  very  learned  individuals  attain 
high  social  positions.  This  is  certainly  often  the  case  in  the 
medical  profession. 

Moreover,  I  think  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  in  the 
veterinary,  as  in  other  professions,  all  technical  knowledge 
must  in  the  long  run  be  profitable.  If  our  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  of  health  and  disease  in  the  domesticated 
animals  at  the  present  time  was  complete,  even  then  no  one 
I  suppose  would  deny  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  man 
who  had  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  everything  connected 
with  the  health  and  disease  of  animals,  would  succeed  best  in 
practice.  This  proposition  is  so  obvious  that  one  is  almost 
ashamed  to  put  it  upon  paper ;  and  yet  if  we  analyse  this 
necessary  knowledge  of  health  and  disease  into  its  proper 
subdivisions,  we  find  that  a  number  of  these  subdivisions  are 
rejected  at  once  as  useless  or  even  injurious,  by  many  of  the 
most  successful  practitioners.'’"’  But,  in  fact,  our  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  health  and  disease  is  very  far  from  complete ;  does 
it  not,  therefore,  much  more  behove  us  to  gain  all  the  know¬ 
ledge  we  can  on  these  matters  both  for  our  present  success 
and  for  our  future  advance  in  the  right  prevention,  allevia¬ 
tion,  and  cure,  of  disease  ?  Of  course  every  one  says 

Yes,^^  at  once;  and  yet  if  we  put  the  question  in  another 
form  and  say,  ought  we  not  to  know  all  about  the  natural  and 
acquired  habits  of  our  animals,  and  every  means  and  appli¬ 
ance  for  preventing  and  relieving  their  diseases,  and  every- 
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thing  about  the  structure,  and  composition,  and  uses  of  all 
parts  of  their  bodies  ?  then  many  of  us,  in  fact,  give  a  very 
different  answer.  We  are  ready  to  admit  the  great  import¬ 
ance  of  rightly  appreciating  every  improvement  in  the  ways 
and  means  of  treatment  and  cure ;  we  insist  rightly  enough 
on  the  paramount  necessity  of  knowing  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it ;  but  we  seem  to  forget  that  improvements  in  the 
veterinary  art  are  comparatively  useless  without  improved 
knowledge  of  the  chemistry,  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pa¬ 
thology  of  animals,  and  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
live.  We  reject  anything  like  adequate  advance  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  these  sciences,  because  we  are  too  short-sighted  to 
see  that  in  their  thorough  cultivation  lies  one  of  the  most 
indispensable  conditions  of  lasting  professional  success,  success 
as  regards  patients  and,  therefore,  as  regards  money. 

If  successful  practitioners  could  only  believe  that  they 
might  have  been  even  more  successful,^'’  and  would  certainly 
have  been  more  efficient^^  had  a  vear  or  two,  or  even  three 
been  spent  in  working  at  veterinary  science,  in  addition  to 
the  three  or  four  years^  apprenticeship  in  the  veterinary  art, 
then  we  might  have  a  reasonable  hope  of  some  day  seeing 
our  profession  at  its  proper  level  both  scientifically  and 
socially.  If  we  could  look  forward  for  fifty  years  we  should 
find  that,  on  the  average,  those  men  were  most  respected  in 
the  profession,  and  had  best  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their 
own  success,  who  had  in  early  life  received  the  best  technical 
and  general  education. 
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By  G.  Whincop,  M.R.C.V.S..  Lowestoft. 

1st.  Placer. — I  hope  we  have  reformed  that  indifferently  with  us. 

Hamlet. — 0,  reform  it  altogether. — Hamlet,  Act  3,  Sc.  2, 

Veterinary  surgeons  who  have  the  success  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  their  profession  at  heart  cannot  but  feel  a  great 
interest  in  the  discussion  which  is  going  on  in  the  pages  of 
the  Veterinarian  relative  to  the  amount  of  education  required 
to  lift  our  profession  out  of  the  doubtful  position  it  occupies 
at  the  present  time. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  majority  of  its  members  are 
of  a  phlegmatic  class,  content  to  move  on,  year  by  year,  alike 
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indifferent  to  edueational  advaneement,  or  the  soeial  advan¬ 
tages  which  education  brings.  Even  upon  such  men  as  these 
the  startling  questions  raised  by  Mr.  Thomas  Greaves  should 
produce  an  effect. 

Now  is  the  time  to  speak.  Are  we  as  a  body  to  sink 
because  some  refuse  to  buffet  with  the  tide  ?  Mr.  Greaves 
has  probed  with  no  nervous  hand,  but  still  he  has  laid  every¬ 
thing  bare.  Too  much  so,  I  fear,  to  be  ‘^dulcet  music to 
the  ears  of  many.  But  this  is  not  a  time  for  squeamishness? 
Let  the  matter  be  brought  honestly  forward,  that  it  may  be 
fully  and  fairly  discussed. 

Clause  4  in  "Mr.  Greaves^  communication  is  indeed  startling 
to  contemplate.  Forsooth,  because  a  man  has  a  scientific 
and  classical  education,  must  he  throw  up  his  profession  in 
disgust  ?  Take  the  underpaid  curate,  or  Government  school¬ 
master  ;  these  men  are  highly  educated,  but  badly  paid,  and 
often  neglected  by  the  public.  If  we  grumble,  how  much 
more  so  may  they  ? 

That  the  education  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  not  what 
it  ought  to  be,  and  that  there  are  many  illiterate  men  holding 
the  diploma  of  the  College,  none  can  deny.  Then,  again, 
the  unqualified  portion  of  the  profession  keep  us  from  ad¬ 
vancing,  and,  unfortunately,  the  habits  of  some  of  our  own 
members  too.  But  it  must  be  a  good  flock  that  has  not  tainted 
wethers  in  it. 

The  preliminary  examination  held  at  the  College  is  that 
which  we  want  first  to  strike  at  with  a  view  to  its  improve¬ 
ment.  In  its  present  form  it  is  totally  insufficient — I  had 
almost  written  that  its  existence  was  a  farce.  Few,  I  think, 
who  have  been  subjected  to  it  will  be  found  to  deny  this 
statement.  Let  there  be  a  sound  examination  in  English, 
writing,  mathematics,  grammar,  and  geography,  and  better 
things  will  soon  come.  It  would  not  do,  perhaps,  for  the 
pecuniary  welfare  of  the  institution  to  wrench  the  screw  too 
tightly  all  at  once,  but  at  the  beginning  of  each  session  give 
it  another  turn.  Thus  insensibly  we  should  progress;  for 
young  men,  knowing  that  an  examination  is  required  of 
them — those  at  all  events  who  mean  business  — would 
prepare  for  it  before  they  come  to  the  metropolis.  That  a 
classical  education  is  not  strictly  essential  to  make  a  good 
veterinary  surgeon  none  will  deny,  but  that  a  man  having  a 
classical  education  should  be  disgusted,  because  he  has  to 
ball  or  bleed  a  horse  I  for  one  have  yet  to  learn. 
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Pathological  Contributions. 


THE  SIBERIAN  CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

We  learn  that  this  disease  is  again  becoming  very  rife  in 
Russia,  especially  along  the  course  of  the  navigable  rivers  of 
the  north,  where  large  numbers  of  horses  are  employed  in 
towing  the  barges  during  the  time  the  passage  is  free  from 
ice.  The  Emperor,  with  a  view  to  the  mitigation  of  the 
evil,  has  sent  commissions  of  veterinary  surgeons  into  the 
infected  districts.  He  has  also  appointed  special  commis¬ 
sioners  to  inquire  into  the  causes,  development,  and  spread 
of  the  plague,  and  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  its  immediate 
suppression  on  its  making  its  appearance  in  any  fresh  dis¬ 
trict.  The  Siberian  plague  appears  to  be  a  carbuncular 
disease  which  affects  man  as  well  as  the  lower  animals.  It 
is  described  as  being  especially  fatal  to  horses  and  cattle. 
Last  year  it  swept  away  some  thousands  of  animals,  and  this 
year  it  promises  to  be  as  widely  diffused.  The  disease  has 
often  shown  itself  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe,  but  the  losses  it  has  caused  have^  as  a  rule, 
not  equalled  those  sustained  by  Russia. 


PROGRESS  OF  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

During  the  past  month  we  learn  that  pleuro-pneumonia 
has  been  greatly  on  the  increase,  and  that  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  the  attack  has  proved  fatal  in  nearly  every  case. 
In  a  few  instances  the  progress  of  the  malady  has  been 
checked  by  the  adoption  of  prophylactic  measures^  but  in  a 
large  majority  these  means  have  singularly  failed  to  be  of 
benefit.  In  a  very  recent  outbreak  in  a  herd  of  sixty  animals^ 
upwards  of  forty  have  succumbed  to  the  disease,  and  fresh 
cases  are  occurring  from  day  to  day,  so  that  it  is  feared  but 
few  if  any  of  the  animals  will  ultimately  be  spared.  We  have 
again  to  ask  the  inspectors  to  keep  us  well  informed  on  this 
subject.  More  legislation  is  absolutely  required  with  regard 
to  contagious  cattle  diseases,  and  this  will  only  be  eftected 
by  keeping  public  attention  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
matter. 
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COMMUNICABILITY  OF  THE  MOUTH  AND 

FOOT  DISEASE. 

Mr.  Priestman  has  communicated  to  us  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  extension  of  mouth  and  foot  disease  from  pigs 
to  cattle. 

About  the  middle  of  last  May^  Mr.  Hartwell^  of  Dalston, 
observed  that  some  of  his  pigs  were  affected  with  mouth  and 
foot  disease ;  the  animals  all  recovered.  Shortly  afterwards, 
towards  the  middle  of  June,  the  disease  appeared  among 
another  lot  of  pigs  in  the  same  premises,  and  from  them  it 
extended  to  his  cows,  seven  of  whieh  were  attacked  by  the 
end  of  the  month.  The  affection  was  next  communieated  to 
cattle  in  another  establishment  in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 
Immediately  before  the  second  lot  of  pigs  were  attacked  in 
June,  at  Mr.  HartwelFs  plaee,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Stoke  Newing¬ 
ton,  sent  two  sows  to  Mr.  HartwelPs  boar;  the  animals 
remained  for  two  days,  and  almost  as  soon  as  they  returned 
home  they  showed  symptoms  of  mouth  and  foot  disease. 
Very  soon  afterwards  five  cows  belonging  to  Mr.  Brown  were 
also  attacked.  The  extremely  infeetious  character  of  the 
malady  will  readily  aceount  for  its  extension  from  one  class 
of  animal  to  another ;  but  the  circumstance  connected  with 
the  two  cases  above  recorded  are  certainly  very  instructive, 
and  indieate  the  existence  of  a  hitherto  unsuspected  cause  of 
the  mouth  and  foot  disease  in  cows. 


SUCCESSFUL  CASES  OF  TENOTOMY — AMPUTA¬ 
TION  OP  A  SUPEBNUMERARY  LIMB. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hole,  Veterinary  Student,  New  Beckenham, 
Norfolk,  has  sent  us  the  particulars  of  two  cases  in  which  he 
had  divided  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  near  fore-limb.  The 
first  case  arose  out  of  an  attaek  of  rheumatismal  inflammation 
of  the  joints.  The  patient  was  a  thorough-bred  yearling 
filly.  The  other  case  had  its  origin  in  disease  of  the  feet ; 
it  was  a  long-standing  one,  and  the  animal  was  perfectly 
useless.  He  was  operated  upon  experimentally,  having  been 
sent  to  the  kennel  to  be  killed  for  the  hounds.  Neither  of 
the  cases  required  anything  beyond  ordinary  dressing  of  the 
wound  after  the  operation.  The  <^f  the  fillv  is  straight, 
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and  so  also  is  that  of  the  horse.  The  latter  has  been  enabled 
to  resume  his  work  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  Holl  likewise  informs  us  that  he  had  been  called  to  a 
foal^  about  ten  days  old^  which  had  a  supernumerary  leg  grow¬ 
ing  from  the  central  part  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  near 
fore-limb.  This  he  had  removed,  and  the  condition  of  the 
parts  gave  promise  of  very  little  blemish  ultimately  existing. 


HYDATIDS  IN  THE  BRAIN  OF  SHEEP. 

Our  opinion  has  within  the  last  fortnight  been  sought 
with  reference  to  a  serious  loss  which  is  taking  place  in  a 
large  flock  of  sheep,  from  the  existence  of  hydatids  within 
the  brain.  The  sheep  are  of  various  ages,  and,  being  half- 
bred  Merinos,  they  have  been  bred  in  and  in  for  a  few  past 
years.  The  owner  is  inclined  to  attach  much  importance  to 
this,  as  it  has  produced  a  great  delicacy  of  constitution.  If 
acting  prejudicially,  it  can  only  be  by  the  laxity  of  fibre 
favouring  the  passage  of  the  embryonic  hydatids  in  their 
passage  to  the  brain.  In  a  sheep  sent  to  the  College  four 
very  large  hydatids — two  in  each  hemisphere — were  so  placed 
with  regard  to  the  pressure  on  each  half  of  the  brain,  that 
the  animal  did  not  show  any  tendency  to  turn  to  either  side, 
but  had  a  reeling  gait  when  walking.  The  head  was  carried 
a  little  to  the  right  side,  and  there  was  some  evidence  of 
stupidity,  but  none  of  impaired  vision.  Our  knowledge  of 
these  hydatids  is  now  accurate  enough,  and  shows  that  pre¬ 
ventive  means  alone — that  is,^destroying  them  and  the  tape¬ 
worms,  of  which  they  are  the  scolices,  forms  the  best  means 
of  lessening  the  evil. 


LUSUS  NATURJ5. 

Mr.  Gibbs,  Herne  Bay,  has  forwarded  to  us  a  somewhat 
rare  lusus  naturce,  which  he  removed  from  a  cow.  In  its 
leading  features  it  is  identical  with  one  received  a  short  time 
since  from  Mr.  Helmore,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Stratford.  Arrestation 
of  development  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  parietes  had 
taken  place,  by  which  the  viscera  were  freely  exposed  to 
view.  In  Mr.  Gibbses  case  delivery  was  effected,  but  in  the 
other,  the  cow  had  to  be  killed,  as  all  the  efforts  to  remove 
the  monstrositv  were  unavailino'. 
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Mr.  Gibbs  informs  us  tbat  he  felt  the  heart  pulsating  when 
first  called  to  the  case,  and  that  it  soon  ceased  to  act.  Pro¬ 
bably  by  far  the  larger  number  of  monsters,  in  all  animals, 
are  living  up  to  the  time  of  parturition.  Many  we  know 
are  born  alive.  This  form  of  lusus  is  not  unfrequently  met 
with  in  cows,  but  is  very  rare  in  other  animals.  The  causes 
of  this  do  not  appear  to  be  well  understood. 


Facts  and  Observations. 

Butchers^  Meat  from  Australia.  —  New  South 
Wales  owns  more  than  20,000,0.00  of  sheep,  and  cannot 
consume  anything  like  the  yearly  produce ;  but  a  process  of 
preserving  meat  has  been  discovered,  and  practical  experi¬ 
ments  are  now  in  course  of  trial,  A  cargo  of  at  least  300  tons 
of  mutton  and  beef  w  ill  be  shipped  at  Sydney  for  the  English 
market,  and  may  be  expected  to  arrive  in  London  by  Sep¬ 
tember,  The  calculation  of  the  commercial  promoters  of 
the  scheme  is,  that  the  transport  to  this  country  wdll  cost  a 
penny  per  pound,  leaving  a  handsome  margin  for  profit 
upon  the  prices  of  meat  in  the  colony. 

A  RESULT  OF  Hippophagy  IN  France. — To  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  value  of  horseflesh  in  France  must,  no  doubt, 
be  attributed  the  issue  of  a  recent  circular  from  the  War 
Office  in  Paris,  giving  stringent  instructions  on  the  subject 
of  bringing  to  account  the  sums  received  for  the  carcases  of 
slaughtered  cavalry  horses.  The  amounts  thus  realised  are 
to  be  placed  to  the  shoeing  and  harness  fund,  one  of  the 
numerous  regimental  funds  or  ‘‘  masses^^  which  exist  in  the 
French  army.  Another  clause  of  the  circular  directs  that 
equal  care  is  to  be  taken  of  money  received  for  the  depouilles 
of  dead  animals.  A  joint  of  dead  troop-horse  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  formidable  piece  de  resistance,. — Fall  Mall  Gazette. 

Vegetable  Organisms  in  Smallpox  Lymph. — In 
lymph  obtained  from  a  case  of  smallpox  Ernst  Hallier  states 
that  he  found  numerous  microscopic  cells  far  more  abun¬ 
dant  than  he  had  found  them  in  vaccine  or  in  sheep- 
pox  lymph,  Magnified  800  times,  they  appeared  distinct 
rounded  bodies  moving  about,  and  here  and  there  attached 
in  large  numbers  to  lymph  corpuscles.  He  had  also  observed 
many  fine  threads.  He  states  also  that  his  cultivation  expe¬ 
riments,  in  regard  to  the  lymph  from  ovine  and  vaccine  pock, 
have  always  produced  the  same  characteristic  organisms. 
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Discovery  of  Vegetable  Organisms  in  the  Lymph 
OP  Sheep-pox. — Professor  Dr.  Hallier  and  Docent  A. 
Zuern  of  Jena  affirm  they  have  found  in  the  lymph  of  sheep- 
pox  very  fine  threads  and  small  bodies,  the  latter  moving 
actively.  Similar  bodies  were  found  in  the  vaccine  lymph. 
Examination  of  sheep-pox  in  process  of  development  showed 
the  whole  tissue  full  of  small  nucleated  cells.  The  different 
elements  of  the  epidermis  showed  these  nuclei  in  great 
quantity,  and  very  fine  threads. 

Development  of  Bacteria. — M.  Bechamp,  in  a  note, 
which  was  read  to  the  Academie  des  Sciences  on  May  4, 
entered  into  a  long  account  of  the  developmental  relations  of 
Bacteria  and  Mycrozymce.  Indeed  he  considered  the  latter  to 
be  the  first  stage  of  the  former.  The  Mycrozymee,  are  nor¬ 
mally  simply  minute  spherical  bodies.  In  this  state  they 
exist  normally  in  the  human  body.  But  when  the  tissues 
are  exposed  to  the  air  they  grow  into  chains  and  become 
Bacteria.  MM.  Bechamp  and  Estor  seem  to  think  it  a 
proof  of  these  Bacteria  being  normal  constituents  of  the 
body,  that  they  are  found  in  the  liver.  But  after  all,  what 
is  to  prevent  any  organic  germs  from  reaching  the  inmost 
centre  of  the  liver,  through  the  mouth,  stomach,  and  gall 
duct? 

The  Strength  of  Rattlesnake-poison.  —  Dr. 
Mitchell,  who  has  conducted  numerous  experiments  upon 
the  strength  and  properties  of  this  poison,  states  the  follow¬ 
ing  conclusions  : — 1.  One  fourth  of  a  drop  of  the  venom  is 
fatal  to  pigeons  under  the  age  of  four  months.  One  eighth 
of  a  drop  is  frequently  a  fatal  dose.  2.  The  venom  is 
absolutely  harmless  when  swallowed,  because  {a)  it  is  in¬ 
capable  of  passing  through  the  mucous  surfaces  {tj)  ;  it 
undergoes  change  during  digestion,  which  allows  it  to  enter 
the  blood  as  a  harmless  substance,  or  to  escape  from  the 
digestive  canal  in  an  equally  innocent  form.  3.  Twenty-four 
hours  after  it  has  been  swallowed,  the  contents  of  the  bowel 
contain  no  poison.  4.  The  rectum  of  the  pigeon  does  not 
absorb  the  venom,  and  it  causes  no  injury  when  placed  on 
the  conjunctiva  of  animals.  3.  The  venom  passes  through 
the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  more  swiftly  through  the 
peritoneum  and  pericardium.  6.  When  the  venom  passes 
through  the  peritoneum  it  so  affects  the  walls  of  the  capillaries 
as  to  allow  of  their  rupture,  and  of  the  consequent  escape  of 
blood.  The  same  phenomena  appear  on  the  bare  surface  of 
muscles  thus  poisoned. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicer e  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Ciceeo. 


THE  NECESSITY  FOR  UNANIMITY  AMONG  THE  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  VETERINARY  PROFESSION. 

It  is  somewhere  recorded  that  familiarity  breeds  con¬ 
tempt/’  and  observation  seems  to  add  some  weight  to  the 
saying.  Certainly  a  ^‘wise  saw/^  although  it  may  include 
a  precept  which  commends  itself  to  the  judgment  of  all 
well  regulated  minds,  often  tacitly  sanctions  a  practice, 
which  is  directly  opposite  to  its  teachings,  and  if  therefore 
our  motto,  vis  unita  fortior,  might  seem  to  an  unprejudiced 
looker-on  to  mean  a  plea  for  want  of  unanimity,  it  would 
probably  occur  to  him  that  the  difference  between  the 
classical  meaning  and  the  practical  interpretation  of  the 
sentence,  was  not  remarkable  or  unusual,  however  much  he 
might  question  the  wisdom  of  allowing  such  a  discrepancy 
to  continue.  Just  at  present  there  seems  too  good  reason 
for  inquiring  into  the  causes  which  have  resulted  in  a  prac¬ 
tical  disregard  of  the  watchword  which  we,  as  a  profession, 
have  chosen  to  distinguish  the  act  of  incorporation.  A 
review  of  our  history  from  the  date  of  the  Charter  will 
afford  very  few  instances  of  stirring  events,  and  those  few 
will  be  found  not  at  all  of  the  character  which  will  redound 
to  the  credit  and  advancement  of  a  new  and  struggling  pro¬ 
fession.  Whenever  an  energetic  movement  has  taken  place 
among  the  members  of  our  body,  it  has  nearly  always  been 
in  the  way  of  disruption  instead  of  union ;  our  way  has  been 
in  reality  separation,  and  notably  within  a  few  years  we 
have  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  a  profession,  small  in 
numbers,  wanting  in  influence,  and  yet  hardly  on  the  road 
to  success,  deliberately  deciding  to  divide  itself  into  two 
portions,  well  knowing  that  even  in  combination  its  moral 
force  was  unequal  to  sustain  a  persistent  onward  move¬ 
ment  in  the  face  of  opposition.  Happily  for  everybody 
concerned — happily  for  the  very  idea  of  a  veterinary  pro- 
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fession,  the  attempt  has  not  succeeded.  After  due  con¬ 
sideration,  the  advisers  of  Her  Majesty  have  failed  to  see 
the  necessity  for  a  separate  Charter  for  incorporation  of  the 
Scotch  section  of  the  profession,  and  have  therefore  declined 
to  recommend  that  it  be  granted.  Upon  this  determination 
of  their  Lordships  we  have  no  comment  to  make ;  our  own 
views  of  the  question  are  well  known,  and  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  satisfactory  to  us  that  the  decision  of  the 
Government  is  in  accordance  with  the  arguments  which  we 
have  always  urged  in  the  best  interests,  we  believe,  of  the 
profession. 

One  essential  element  of  discord  is  at  the  base  of  all  the 
disagreements  which  have  interrupted  our  progress  and 
effectually  opposed  all  necessary  reform.  It  is  not  to  active 
malevolence  that  any  of  our  misfortunes  as  a  profession  are 
due,  but  to  passive  indifference ;  in  default  of  a  few 
patriotic  members  we  should  utterly  stagnate.  These, 
however,  make  an  onward  move,  and  forthwith  stimu¬ 
late  a  number  of  scarcely  interested  but  amiable  friends  to 
assist  them  in  their  efforts.  If  some  restless  mind  sees  a 
short  cut  to  a  great  success  in  a  novel  and  startling  act,  he 
also  finds  for  the  time  aid  from  many,  who  do  not  see  the 
good  to  be  gained,  but  take  no  care  to  contest  the  point, 
having  personally  more  important,  to  them,  matters  to 
engage  their  attention.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  want  of 
interest  in  Veterinary  politics  we  should  long  ere  this  have 
supplemented  our  Charter,  advanced  our  educational  and 
social  status,  and  proportionately  increased  our  influence. 
As  it  is  we  have  done  nothing  beyond  cavilling  about  the 
choice  of  the  thing  to  be  done,  and  the  proper  manner  of 
doing  it.  An  excellent  opportunity  now  presents  itself  for 
retrieving  lost  ground ;  so  little  having  already  been  effected 
is  a  reason  the  more  for  a  strenuous  effort  to  achieve  some¬ 
thing,  at  least  of  the  work  that  remains  to  be  fulfilled.  For 
the  present  at  least  the  question  of  two  Charters  may  be 
left  in  abeyance  while  we  consider  what  can  be  done  to 
carry  out  to  their  full  extent  of  possible  development,  the 
objects  of  the  one  we  have.  Whatever  there  may  be  of 
actual  disabilities  affecting  any  members,  whether  few  or 
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many  in  the  Profession^  can  surely  be  removed.  If  the 
very  limited  privileges  which  the  corporate  body  enjoys  are 
unequally  distributed  they  are  susceptible  of  a  re-adjust¬ 
ment.  In  fine,  whatever  there  may  be  of  wrong  can  be 
rectified  without  a  resort  to  the  radical  expedient  of  dis¬ 
union, — a  course  which  would  be  not  only  unwise,  but  so  far 
as  the  intended  object  is  concerned  abortive,  not  only 
fallacious  in  result,  but  calculated  to  inflict  upon  the  whole 
profession  a  shock  from  which  it  would  take  years  to 
recover,  even  if  its  prosperity  were  not  permanently 
obstructed.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  united  profession  we 
may  devote  ourselves  to  a  struggle  for  the  attainment  of  a 
legitimate  position  with  every  prospect  of  ultimate  success. 
The  force  which  has  been  wasted  in  mutual  opposition 
might  be  exercised  and  concentrated  upon  a  common  object 
— the  progress  of  Veterinary  Science.  Hitherto  our  efibrts 
to  obtain  from  the  legislature  what  would  amount  to  a 
recognition  of  our  professional  status,  have'  not  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  recent  events  have  proved  that  the  profession 
is  slowly  but  certainly  forcing  itself  upon  public  attention. 
The  important  questions  of  cattle  transit,  and  the  spread  of 
contagious  diseases  have  been  discussed  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  make  it  evident  that  competent  Veterinary  advisers  and 
efficient  Veterinary  inspection  are  in  request,  and  not  only 
so,  but  are  likely  to  become  important  in  direct  ratio  to 
the  progress  of  an  advancing  agriculture,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  extended  system  of  food  production  both  in 
relation  to  home  bred  and  imported  stock.  It  is  open  to 
us  to  accept  or  decline  the  present  favourable  position  but 
we  feel  it  our  duty  to  remark,  that  the  renewal  of  an  un¬ 
necessary  contest  will  assuredly  be  to  our  public  prejudice, 
while  an  honest,  and  what  is  equally  essential,  an  unani¬ 
mous,  effort  in  the  right  direction  will  effect  much,  if  it 
does  not  gain  for  us  all  we  seek. 

On  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  members  of 
the  Veterinary  profession  we  rely  for  a  practical  exemplifi¬ 
cation  of  the  motto,  Vis  unita  fortior” 
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APPOINTMENT  OE  PllOPESSOR  BROWN  AS  AN  EXAMINER, 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  report  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  that  the  Council  at  its 
sitting  on  July  8th  had  to  fulfil  one  of  the  most  responsible 
duties  with  which  it  is  entrusted- — namely_,  the  election  of 
a  member  of  the  Court  of  Examiners.  The  vacancy  to  be 
filled  was  that  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
our  much  to  be  regretted  friend  and  colleague,  Professor 
Morton.  Our  readers  need  scarcely  to  be  reminded  that 
Professor  Morton  had  been  specially  appointed  to  examine 
on  materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  and  that  it  was  most 
important  that  the  section  of  the  court  with  which  he  had 
acted,  should  not  be  weakened  by  his  demise.  This  circum¬ 
stance  added  to  the  difficulty  before  the  ^council,  but  by  the 
selection  it  has  made,  not  only  will  there  be  no  weakening 
of  this  section  of  the  court,  but  each  of  the  other  divisions 
of  it  will  be  kept  equally  as  efficient  as  it  now  may  be, 
should  the  new  examiner  sit  at  any  other  table  or  have  to 
supply  the  temporary  absence  of  any  of  the  members.  This 
being  so,  we  may  congratulate  the  council  on  its  choice. 
Professor  Brown,  of  the  veterinary  department  of  the  Privy 
Council  office,  will  take  his  place  in  the  court,  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  entire  profession.  He  brings  with  him  a  pro¬ 
fundity  of  knowledge,  and  a  capability  of  testing  the  acquire¬ 
ments  of  the  student  which  is  possessed  by  few  amongst  us. 
As  a  teacher  of  veterinary  science,  he  was  for  many  years 
attached  to  the  Cirencester  Agricultural  College.  As  an 
author  he  has  published  a  text-book  on  pharmacy  for  the 
use  of  the  students  at  the  Agricultural  College  ;  an  ^  Essay 
on  Therapeutics;^  and  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Harley,  ‘  A 
Guide  to  the  Microscopical  Examination  of  the  Animal 
Tissues  in  Health  and  Disease."  He  also  assisted  the  late 
Professor  Morton  in  the  preparation  of  the  sixth  edition  of 
his  ‘  Manual  of  Pharmacy,’  by  translating  articles  from  the 
standard  works  of  German  authors,  and  undertaking  to  con¬ 
duct  experiments  for  further  determining  the  action  of  certain 
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medicinal  agents.  No  better  man  could  have  been  found, 
nor  one  who  will  more  honestly  perform  his  duty. 

It  would  have  been  more  in  accordance  with  our  feelings 
could  we  have  stopped  here,  and  not  have  added  to  these  re¬ 
marks;  but  justice  to  the  profession,  to  the  council,  and  to  our¬ 
selves  as  editors  of  an  independent  journal,  alike  require  that 
we  should  allude  to  a  circumstance  upon  which  the  official 
report  is  perfectly  silent.  Why  this  matter  should  have 
been  suppressed  in  the  report  we  know  not,  nor  do  we  now 
care  to  inquire.  We  have  simply  to  deal  with  the  facts. 
Well,  just  after  the  balloting  box  had  gone  round,  and  all 
the  balloting  papers  had  been  deposited  in  it,  two  members 
of  the  council  entered  the  room  whose  countenances  at  once 
denoted  that  they  were  ill  at  ease  both  with  themselves  and 
with  others.  Even  before  taking  their  seats,  one  of  them  began 
to  loudly  complain  of  undue  haste  in  proceeding  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  an  examiner,  and  of  the  shortness  of  time  he  had 
received  his  notice  of  the  meeting.  He  added,  also,  that 
there  were  a  dozen  men  at  least  who  were  in  every  way 
qualified  for  the  post.  Finding  but  little  sympathy  from 
the  council,  and  receiving  replies  which  proved  there  was 
no  just  ground  for  his  complaints,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
postpone  the  taking  the  decision  of  the  meeting,  which, 
however,  fortunately  for  the  movers  in  the  matter,  did  not 
succeed. 

Had  the  too  apparent  object  been  accomplished,  we  are 
assured  that  there  were  those  present  who  would  immedi¬ 
ately  have  entered  their  protest,  as  the  first  step  towards 
obtaining  a  mandamus  calling  on  the  president  and  council 
to  show  cause  why,  when  all  the  balloting  papers  had  been 
deposited  in  the  box,  and  been  handed  to  the  president,  the 
result  of  the  election  was  not  officially  declared.  As  a  body 
the  council  rightly  abstained  from  taking  part  in  the  fracas. 
By  its  silence  and  forbearance  it  marked  its  sense  of  the 
transaction.  For  the  sake  of  the  authors  themselves  of  this 
unseemly  and  questionable  proceeding  we  hope  never  to 
witness  such  another  scene.  Obstructiveness  to  progress 
in  our  profession  must  give  way.  Advance  must  be  made. 
The  powers  that  rule,  be  they  whom  they  may,  must  re- 
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member  that  we  are  not  living  in  do-nothing  times.  Tlieir 
individual  efforts  to  put  on  the  drag,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
their  influence  to  induce  others  to  do  the  same,  will  only 
end  in  their  own  discomfit  and  disgrace.  If  they  desire 
to  fight  they  should  remember  that  guns  must  be  captured 
before  they  can  be  spiked.  The  public  has  willed  that  as 
a  profession  we  should  give  a  good  account  of  ourselves, 
and  the  vox  populi  will  prove  as  irresistible  in  this  as  in 
all  other  matters  which  afiect  its  best  interests. 

The  official  report  states  that  Professor  Brown  was 
unanimously  elected,  which,  however,  is  not  literally  true, 
as  the  gentlemen  alluded  to  declined  to  vote,  either  for  or 
against  him.  The  election  was  otherwise  unanimous,  every 
member  of  the  council  feeling  that  the  name  of  the  right 
man  was  before  them. 


THE  COUNTRY  MEETING  OE  THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

The  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  which 
has  just  been  held  at  Leicester,  has  proved  in  every  respect 
a  most  successful  one.  The  number  of  persons  entering 
the  show  yard,  and  the  sums  received  for  admission,  place 
the  meeting  very  high  in  the  scale  when  compared  with  any 
which  have  preceded  it.  The  one  held  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund^s  last  year  is  completely  eclipsed  by  it.  Strange  as 
the  fact  may  at  first  sight  appear,  the  meetings  which  have 
been  held  in  purely  agricultural  districts  have  invariably 
failed  to  turn  out  advantageously  to  the  Society's  immediate 
benefit.  Indeed,  heavy  pecuniary  losses  have  often  had  to 
be  borne.  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  thinness 
of  the  population,  and  not  in  want  of  zeal  on  the  part  of 
agriculturists. 

Now  that  the  coffers  of  the  Society  are  replenished  and 
are  likely  to  be  even  more  enriched  by  the  forthcoming 
Manchester  meeting,  we  may  hope  to  see  its  liberality 
keeping  pace  with  its  income.  There  are  many  things 
still  to  be  done  in  the  cause  of  those  sciences  which  bear 
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directly  upon  agriculture.  Success  in  practical  farming 
mainly  depends  on  a  knowledge  of  collateral  sciences,  and 
not  a  little  on  an  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  Veterinary 
medicine.  We  hope  to  see  the  Society  doing  far  more  than 
merely  giving  an  annual  grant  to  the  Royal  Veterinary 
College.  So  far  as  this  goes  it  is  well;  but  much  more  is 
needed  to  give  a  status  to  the  Veterinary  surgeon  in  rural 
districts.  His  means  of  living  are  frequently  frittered  away 
bv  the  cowleech  and  the  farrier,  and  often  he  receives  but 
little  assistance  from  the  resident  members  of  the  Society. 
There  are  now  few  districts  to  be  found  in  which  a  Veteri¬ 
nary  surgeon,  well  versed  in  the  diseases  of  cattle  and  sheep 
does  not  reside,  and  these  men  should  have  the  support  and 
patronage  of  the  Society.  Something  of  this  kind  will  do 
much  to  advance  the  Veterinary  profession. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  of  the  necessity  of  bringing  better 
educated  men  into  the  profession.  So  fully  does  this  object 
accord  with  our  views  that  we  have  spared  no  pains  to  effect 
it,  nor  shall  we  cease  to  agitate  the  question  until  its  end  be 
accomplished.  Veterinary  surgeons,  however,  do  not  alone  need 
this  better  education.  Farmers  themselves  as  a  body  are 
woefully  behind  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  views  of 
many  are  so  contracted  that  they  only  look  upon  an  animal 
out  of  health,  as  of  a  plough  out  of  repair,  which  must 
needs  be  sent  to  the  country  blacksmith  to  be  mended. 
These  men  are  the  supporters  of  cowleeches  and  farriers, 
and  ever  will  be  until  they  become  better  informed.  The 
Society  has  much  work  before  it,  and  it  must  keep  its 
shoulder  honestly  to  the  wheel.  It  has  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  better  education  of  the  farming  classes,  and  year 
by  year  it  must  build  thereon. 

Subjoined  is  the  award  of  the  stock  prizes  at  the 
Leicester  meeting.  Its  perusal  will  show  that  the  several 
classes  were  well  represented.  The  competition  w^as  strong, 
and  only  first-class  animals  carried  away  the  honours.  The 
show  was  grand  in  every  division  of  it.  By  far  the 
larger  number  of  the  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  for  their 
purity  of  breed,  and  beauty  of  symmetry,  were  never  sur¬ 
passed,  although  in  some  of  the  classes  the  entries  have 
been  more  numerous. 
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Our  space  will  not  allow  of  individual,  or  even  class 
criticisms  to  be  made.  Indeed,  where  all  was  so  good, 
there  is  little  occasion  for  this  being  done,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  journal  like  ours  which  is  devoted  more  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  science  of  medicine  than  to  the  science  of 
agriculture. 

AWARD  OF  THE  PRIZES  AT  THE  MEETING  OE  THE  ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL  SHOW  AT  LEICESTER. 

HORSES. 

ALL  AGES  CALCULATED  TO  JULY  IST,  1868. 

Class  I. — Agricultural  Stallion,  foaled  before  Is^f  January,  1866. 

3.  First  Prize,  £25,  to  Wm.  Welcher,  of  Upwell,  Wisbeach,  Cambridgeshire, 
“  Honest  Tom,”  bay,  3  years  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

5.  Second  Prize,  £15,  to  Earl  Beauchamp,  of  Madresfield  Court,  Malvern, 

W^orcestershire,  “Young  Lofty,”  bay  (Clydesdale),  7  years  old,  bred 
by  Mr.  S.  Clark,  Mauswrae,  Kilbarchan,  Renfrewshire. 

9.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  John  Edmondson,  of  Entwistle,  Burnle}’^,  Lancashire, 
“Young  Sampson,”  dark  brown,  4  years  old,  bred  by  Messrs.  Fitton 
and  Rawstron,  Stoneycliffe,  Middleton,  Manchester. 

6.  Reserve,  John  Henderson,  of  Horsley  Hill,  South  Shields,  County 

Durham,  “Victor,”  Brown,  3  years  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

I 

Class  2. — Agricultural  Stallion,  foaled  in  the  year  1866. 

17.  First  Prize,  £20,  to  Henry  Hitchcock,  of  Chittern  Allsaints,'  Heytes- 

bury,  Wilts,  “Lion,”  grey  roan  (Wiltshire),  2  years  old,  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 

18.  Second  Prize.  £10,  to  John  Manning,  of  Orlingbury,  Wellingborough, 

Northamptonshire,  “  Conqueror,”  dark  brown,  2  years  old,  bred  by 
Mr.  D.  Hipwell,  Maidwell,  Northampton. 

13.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Windsor  Castle,  “  Sandy,” 
bay  (Clydesdale),  2  years  old,  bred  by  Her  Majesty. 

16.  Reserve  and  Highly  Commended,  Thomas  Middleton,  of  Lyddington, 
Uppingham,  Rutlandshire,  “  Rutland  Hero,”  dark  brown,  2  years 
old,  bred  by  Mr.  Scott,  Carlton,  Rockingham,  Northamptonshire. 

21.  Commended,  Robert  Green  Salmon,  of  Great  Clacton  Hall,  Colchester, 
Essex,  “Major,”  bay  (Essex  and  Suffolk),  2  years  old,  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 

Class  3. — Suffolk  Stallion,  foaled  before  the  Is^  of  January,  1866. 

28  First  Prize,  £25,  to  William  Wilson,  of  Baylbam  Hall,  Ipswich,  “The- 
President,”  chesnut,  3  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Piggott,  Beckmg- 

ham  Hall,  Witham,  Essex.  1 1 

25  Second  Prize,  £15,  to  Thomas  Crisp,  of  Butley  Abbey,  Wickham 
Market,  Suffolk,  chesnut,  3  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Frewer,  Deben- 

ham,  Suffolk.  „ 

26.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  Thomas  Crisp,  of  Butley  Abbey,  'Cupbearer, 
chesnut,  4  years  old,  bred  by  Mrs.  Sargent,  Marlesford,  V  ickham 
Market. 
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24.  Reserve  and  Highly  Commended,  Manfred  Riddell,  of  Playford,  Ipswich, 
“  Punch,”  chesimt,  4  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Frost,  Shadingfield, 
Beccles,  Suffolk. 

27.  Commended,  Thomas  Crisp,  of  Butley  Abbey,  chesnnt,  7  years  old,  bred 
by  Mr.  Bromley,  Wickham  brook,  Newmarket. 

Class  4. — Suffolk  Stallion,  foaled  in  the  year  1866. 

32.  First  Prize,  £20,  to  George  David  Badham,  of  Bulmer,  Sudbury,  Suffolk, 
“Fitz-Emperor,”  chesnut,  2  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Dupons,  Sudbury. 

34.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  Wm.  Wilson,  of  Baylham  Hall,  Ipswich,  Suffolk, 
chesnut,  2  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Sprawle,  Stonham,  Suffolk. 

31.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  Isaac  Rist,  of  Tattingstone,  “  Young  Champion,” 
chesnut,  2  years  old,  bred  by  Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  Bart.,  Brome 
Hall,  Scole,  Suffolk, 

Class  5. — Thorough-bred  Stallion,  suitable  for  getting  Hunters. 

39.  First  Prize,  £100,  to  Sir  George  Choimley,  Bart.,  of  Newton  Rillington, 
Yorkshire,  “  Angelas,”  chesnut,  8  years  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

43.  Second  Prize,  £50,  to  William  Gulliver,,  of  Swacliff,  Banbury,  Oxford¬ 
shire,  “  Naseby,”  bay  or  brown,  20  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  S.  Davis, 
Swerford  Park,  Chipping  Norton. 

45.  Third  Prize,  £10,  to  Earl  Spencer,  K.G.,  of  Althorp,  Northampton, 
“  General  Hesse,”  chesnut,  11  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Wyatt,  Nut- 
bourne,  Emsworth,  Hants.  ' 

38,  Reserve,  Oswald  Baynes,  Pawnall  Hall,  Stockport,  Cheshire,  “  Lancer,” 
bay,  3  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  E.  Worthington,  Heald  Green,  Wilm- 
slow,  Cheshire. 

Class  6. — Stallion,  not  less  than  14  hands  2  inches  nor  exceeding  1 5  hands 
2  inches,  suitable  for  getting  Hackneys. 

48.  First  Prize,  £25,  Charles  Beart,  of  Stow  Bardolph,  Downham  Market, 

Norfolk,  “Ambition,”  red  roan,  5  years  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

47.  Second  Prize,  £15,  to  Frederick  Barlow,  of  Hasketon,  Woodbridge, 
Suffolk,  “  Lucifer,”  black  brown,  6  years  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

50.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  William  King,  of  North  Luffenham,  Stamford, 
Rutlandshire,  bay  or  brown,  4  years  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

49.  Reserve,  Charles  Beart,  of  Stow  Bardolph,  red  roan,  6  years  old,  bred 

by  Exhibitor. 

Class  7. — Stallion,  not  less  than  16  hands,  suitable  for  getting  Coach-horses. 

(No  Entry.) 

Class  8. — Tony  Stallion,  under  14  hands  2  inches. 

55.  First  Prize,  £20,  to  Joseph  Baldock,  of  Cropwell  Butler,  Bingham, 
Notts,  “Little  Jack  Horner,”  chesnut,  5  years  old,  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 

58.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  Charles  Groucock,  of  Stanfield  Hall,  Wymond- 
ham,  Norfolk,  “  King  Arthur,”  chesnut,  8  years  old,  breeder  un¬ 
known. 

57.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  Andrew  Doyle,  of  Plas  Dulas,  Abergele,  Denbigh¬ 
shire,  “  Tramp,”  brown  (Welsh),  4  years  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

54.  Reserve,  The  Marchioness  of  Hastings,  of  Donnington  Park,  Derby, 
“  Bobby,”  brown  (Highland),  aged,  breeder  unknown. 
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Class  9. — Sunter,  Mare  or  Gelding,  not  less  than  Jive  years  old. 

69.  rirst  Prize,  £50,  to  Edmund  Hornby,  of  Elotmarley,  Canton,  York¬ 
shire,  ‘"Lady  Derwent,”  bay  (mare),  5  years  old,  bred  by  LEomas 
Cordmer,  Hesberton,  Yorkshire. 

62.  Second  Prize,  £25,  to  Captain  E.  N.  Heygate,  of  Buckland,  Leominister, 
“  Mountain  Dew,”  dark  brown  (gelding),  6  years  old,  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 

78.  Reserve,  William  Gilford,  of  North  Lulfenham,  Rutlandshire,  bay 
(gelding),  5  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Myers,  Gletton,  Uppingham. 

Class  10. — Hunter,  Mare  or  Gelding,  four  years  old. 

86.  First  Prize,  £30,  to  John  B.  Booth,  of  Killerby  Hall,  Catterick,  York¬ 
shire,  “Brigadier,”  dark  brown  (gelding),  bred  by  Mr.  W.  Clark, 
Killerby,  Darlington. 

91.  Second  Prize,  £15,  to  John  Drage,  of  Moulton  Lodge,  Northampton, 
“Gay  Lad,”  brown  bay  (gelding),  bred  by  Mr.  Dainty,  Thorpe 
Malsor,  Kettering. 

82.  Reserve,  William  Higgins  Potterton,  of  Boughton  Grange,  North¬ 
ampton,  black  (gelding),  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

The  Class  Commended. 

Class  11 . — Mare,  in  foal,  or  with  foal  at  foot,  suitable  for  breeding  Hunters. 

100.  First  Prize,  £25,  to  John  Byron,  of  Kirkby  Green,  Sleaford,  Lincoln¬ 

shire,  “Maid  of  the  Heath,”  chesnut  (with  foal),  aged,  breeder 
unknown. 

96.  Second  Prize,  £15,  to  Captain  E.  N.  Heygate,  of  Buckland,  Leominster, 
Herefordshire,  “  Whisky,”  dark  brown  (with  foal),  14  years  old,  bred 
by  Mr.  Doggs,  Annan,  Dumfriesshire. 

101.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  John  Thomas  Robinson,  of  Leckby  Palace,  Top- 

cliffe,  Thirsk,  Yorkshire,  “  Go-a-head,”  dark  bay  (with  foal),  10  years 
old,  breeder  unknown. 

93.  Reserve,  John  Borlase  Tibbits,  of  Barton  Seagrave,  Kettering,  “  Queen 
of  the  Vale,”  bay  (with  foal),  12  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  W.  Bayliss, 
Hogston,  Aylesbury. 

Class  12. — Mare,  not  less  than  14  hands  1  inch,  nor  exceeding  15  hands 
1  inch,  in  foal,  or  with  foal  at  foot,  suitable  for  breeding  Hackneys. 

111.  First  Prize,  £20,  to  Francis  Cook,  of  Thixendale,  York,  “British 

Queen,”  bay  (with  foal),  10  years  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

110.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  William  Solomon  Woodroffe,  of  Normanton-on- 
Soar,  Loughborough,  Leicestershire,  “Gipsy,”  chesnut  (with  foal), 
aged,  breeder  unknown. 

109.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  Alfred  Robert  Howland,  of  Ludesdon  House, 
Thame,  Oxon,  “Poll,”  brown,  with  (foal),  21  years  old,  bred  by  Mr. 
T.  Parsons,  Waterstock,  Wheatley,  Oxon. 

112.  Reserve,  Edward  Bailey,  sen.,  of  Barkby,  Leicester,  “Black  Fanny,” 

black  (with  foal),  20  years  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Class  13. — Hackney,  Mare  or  Gelding,  not  exceeding  15  hands  1  inch,  four 

years  old  and  upwards. 

127.  First  Prize,  £20,  to  Algernon  Hack,  of  Buckminster,  Grantham, 
Lincolnshire,  bay  (gelding),  7  years  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 
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122.  Second  Prize,  £1Q,  to  Frederick  Wollaston,  of  Slienton  Hall,  Nun¬ 
eaton,  Leicestershire,  ‘‘  Eric,”  chesnut  (gelding),  5  years  old,  bred 
by  Mr.  Swan,  Barwell  Fields,  Hinckley. 

117.  Reserve,  Mrs.  Baillie,  of  lllston  Grange,  Leicester,  “Birthday,”  brown 
(mare),  6  years  old,  breeder  unknown. 

Class  14. — Goby  Mare,  or  Gelding,  not  exceeding  14  hands  1  inch,  four  years 

old  and  upwards. 

138.  First  Prize  £20,  Charles  Groucock,  of  Stanfield  Hall,  Wymondham, 

Norfolk,  “  Champagne  Charley,”  grey  (gelding),  7  years  old,  breeder 
unknown. 

135.  Second  Prize,  £10,  John  Warth,  of  Sutton,  Ely,  Cambs.  “Zingara,” 
red  roan  (mare),  5  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  W.  Flanders,  Little- 
port,  Ely. 

137.  Reserve,  Sir  Arthur  Grey  Hazlerigg,  Bart.,  of  Noseley  Hall,  Leicester, 
“  Rannoch,”  grey  (gelding),  6  years  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Class  15. — IBony  Mare,  not  exceeding  14  hands. 

141.  First  Prize,  £15,  John  Warth,  Sutton,  Ely,  Cambs.,  “Matchless,” 
dark  chesnut,  5  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  W.  Cockle,  Aldreth,  Ely, 
Cambs. 

139.  Second  Prize,  £10,  Frederick  Barlow,  of  Hasketon,  Woodbridge, 

Suffolk,  “Piccadilly,”  black,  7  years  old,  breeder  unknown. 

146.  Third  Prize,  £5,  Charles  Groucock,  of  Stanfield  Hall,  Wymondham, 
Norfolk,  “Pretty  Susan,”  bay,  7  years  old,  breeder  unknown. 

143.  Reserve,  Richard  Milward,  of  Thurgston  Priory,  Southwell,  Notts., 
“  Alice,”  bay,  about  4  years  old,  breeder  unknown. 

Class  16. — Agricultural  Mare  and  Foal. 

155.  First  Prize,  £20,  to  William  Tennant,  of  Barlow,  Selby,  Yorkshire, 

“Jet,”  black,  12  years  old,  bred  by  Mr.  K.  Burton,  Cliff  Selby. 

153.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  John  Gray  Attwater,  of  Britford,  Salisbury, 
“  Yiolet,”  chesnut,  age  and  breeder  unknown. 

Third  Prize,  £5,  no  competition. 

Class  17. — Suffolk  Mare  and  Foal. 

156.  First  Prize,  £20,  to  Samuel  Wolton,  jun.,  of  Kesgrave,  Woodbridge, 

Suffolk,  “  Yiolet,”  chesnut,  6  years  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Second  Prize,  £10,  no  competition. 

Third  Prize,  £5,  no  competition. 

Class  18. — Agricultural  Filly,  two  years  old. 

161.  First  Prize,  £15,  to  Robert  Marple,  of  Aston-on-Trent,  Derbyshire, 
chesnut  roan,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

158.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  Thomas  Baldwin,  of  Earlswood,  Tanworth, 
Hockley  Heath,  Warwickshire,  red  roan,  bred  by  the  Executors  of 
the  late  T.  Baldwin,  Burnt  Green  Farm,  Bromsgrove. 

157.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Windsor  Castle,  “Meg,” 

brown  (Clydesdale),  bred  by  Her  Majesty. 

Class  19. — Suffolk  Filly,  two  years  old. 

164.  First  Prize,  £15,  to  Major  Fuller  Maitland  Wilson,  of  Stowlangtoft 
Hall,  “  Bury  Empress,”  chesnut,  bred  by  Mr.  Frost,  Stoke,  Colchester. 
163.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  Major  Fuller  Maitland  Wilson,  of  Stowlangtoft 
Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmonds,  Suffolk,  “  Yiolet,”  chesnut,  bred  by  Mr. 
Green,  Manningtree. 
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166,  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  Isaac  Pist,  of  Tattingstone,  “Blossom,”  chesnut, 
bred  by  Mr.  Bolton,  Buxall,  Stowmarket. 

165.  Reserve  and  Highly  Commended,  Isaac  Rist,  of  Tattingstone,  Ipswich, 
Suffolk,  “  Scot,”  chesnut,  bred  by  Sir  E.  Kerrison,  Bart.,  Brome 
Hall,  Scole. 

CATTLE. 

SHORT-HORNED. 

Class  20. — Bull,  above  three  years  old. 

182.  Eirst  Prize,  £25,  to  Thomas  Christopher  Booth,  of  Walby,  North¬ 
allerton,  Yorkshire,  “  Commander-in-Chief,”  roan,  4y.  1  m.  1  w.  4d. 
old,  bred  by  the  late  Richard  Booth. 

176.  Second  Prize,  £15,  to  Jonathan  Peel,  of  Knowlmere  Manor,  Clitheroe, 
Yorkshire,  “  Knight  of  Knowlmere,”  white,  4  y.  9  m.  1  w.  6  d.  old, 
bred  by  Exhibitor. 

173.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  William  Caless,  of  Bodicote  House,  Banbury, 

Oxton,  “Huntsman,”  roan,  4y.  7  m.  2  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

174.  Reserve  and  Highly  Commended,  George  Robertson  Barclay,  of  Keavil, 

Dunfermline,  Eifeshire,  “Heir  of  Englishman,”  roan,  3y.  2  m.  2w. 
1  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

171.  Highly  Commended,  John  Lynn,  of  Church  Earm,  of  Stroxton,  Gran¬ 

tham,  Lincolnshire,  “Prizeman,”  red  and  white,  3y.  11m.  old,  bred 
by  Exhibitor. 

172.  Highly  Commended,  Erancis  Hawksworth  Eawkes,  of  Earnley  Hall, 

Otley,  Yorkshire,  “  Eriar  Bacon,”  roan,  3  y.  10  m.  3  w.  4  d.  old,  bred 
by  Exhibitor. 

169.  Commended,  Joseph  Pulley,  of  Lower  Eaton,  Hereford,  “  Royal  Buck,” 
red,  4  y.  1  m.  2  w.  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Logan,  Maindee,  Newport, 
Monmouth. 

187.  Commended,  Richard  Ratcliff,  of  Walton  Hall,  Burton-on-Trent,  “  Gay 
Lad,”  roan,  3  y.  10  m.  2  d.  old,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Eletcher, 
Radmanthwaite. 

Class  21. — Bull,  above  two  and  not  exceeding  three  years  old. 

196.  Eirst  Prize,  £25,  to  William  H.  Spencer  Adcock,  of  Earndish,  Well¬ 
ingborough,  Northamptonshire,  “Baron  Geneva,”  roan,  2  y.  5  m. 
3  w.  6  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

190.  Second  Prize,  £15,  to  Lady  Pigot,  of  Branches  Park,  Newmarket, 

“  Charles  le  Beau,”  roan,  2  y.  9  m.  3  w.  2  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

191.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  Thomas  Edward  Pawlett,  of  Beeston,  Sandy, 

Bedfordshire,  “Baron  Warlaby,”  red  and  white,  2y.  9m.  1  w.  Id. 
old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

193.  Reserve  and  Highly  Commended,  Hugh  Aylmer,  of  West  Dereham 

Abbey,  Stoke  Eerry,  Norfolk,  “General  Hopewell,”  roan,  2y.  4w. 
old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

194.  Commended,  Richard  Stratton,  of  Walls  Court,  Bristol,  “James  the 

Eirst,”  rich  roan,  2  y.  7  m.  3  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Class  22. — Yearling  Bull,  above  one  and  not  exceeding  two  years  old. 

201.  Eirst  Prize,  £25,  Joseph  Meadows,  of  Thornville,  Wexford,  Ireland, 
“Bolivar,”  roan,  1  y.  2  m.  3  w.  5  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

205.  Second  Prize,  £15,  Lady  Pigot,  of  Branches  Park,  Newmarket, 
“  Rosalie,”  roan,  1  y.  7  m.  4  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

214.  Third  Prize,  £5,  Thomas  Walker,  of  Stowell  Park,  North  Leach, 
Gloucestershire,  “  The  Cotswold  Examiner,”  roan,  1  y.  9  ra.  2  w.  old, 
bred  by  Exhibitor. 
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208.  Reserve  and  Highly  Commended,  Erancis  Hawkesworth  Eawkes,  of 
Earnley  Hall,  “Era  Diavolo,”  roan,  1  y.  3  m.  3  w.  1  d.  old,  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 

211.  Highly  Commended,  Rev.  William  Holt  Beever,  of  Pencraig  Court, 
Ross,  Herefordshire,  “  Rose  Butterfly,”  roan,  1  y.  11  m.  3  w.  3  d. 
old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

207.  Commended,  Erancis  Hawkesworth  Eawkes,  of  Earnley  Hall,  Otley, 
Yorkshire,  “  Lord  Belmore,”  roan,  1  y.  3  m.  1  w.  1  d.  old,  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 

210.  Commended,  Jonathan  Peel,  of  Knowlmere  Manor,  Clitheroe,  “  Baron 
Beust,”  roan,  1  y.  5  m.  2  w.  3  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

221.  Commended,  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  of  Coleshill,  Highworth,  “Orkney,” 
roan,  1  y.  10  m.  1  w.  1  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

223.  Commended,  Lord  Eeversham,  of  Duncome  Park,  Helmsley,  York¬ 
shire,  “  Manchester,”  roan,  1  y.  10  m.  5  d.  old,  bred  by  the  late 
Lord  Eeversham. 

Class  23. — Bull-Calf,  above  six  and  not  exceeding  twelve  months  old. 

226.  Eirst  Prize,  £10,  George  Savile  Eoljambe,  of  Osberton  Hall,  Worksop, 

Notts,  “  Knight  of  the  Bath,”  roan,  8  m.  1  w.  3  d.  old,  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 

227.  Second  Prize,  £5,  George  Savile  Eoljambe,  of  Osberton  Hall,  “  Knight 

of  the  Crescent,”  red,  10  m.  2  w.  5  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor, 

235.  Reserve  and  Highly  Commended,  Erancis  Hawkesworth  Eawkes,  of 
Earnley  Hall,  Otley,  Yorkshire,  “Lord  Montgomery,”  roan,  9  m. 
3  w.  1  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

229.  Highly  Commended,  John  Lynn,  of  Church  Earm,  Stroxton,  Grantham, 
Lincolnshire,  “  Grand  Sultan,”  rich  roan,  11  m.  1  w.  4  d.  old,  bred 
by  Exhibitor. 

228.  Highly  Commended,  Lord  Walsingham,  of  Merton  Hall,  Thetford, 

Norfolk,  “  Wensleydale,”  rich  roan,  10  m.  2  w.  4  d.  old,  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 


Class  24. — Cow,  above  three  years  old. 

253.  Eirst  Prize,  £20,  Thomas  Christopher  Booth,  of  Warlaby,  Northal¬ 
lerton,  Yorkshire,  “  Lady  Eragrant,”  roan,  in-calf  and  in  milk,  5  y. 
4  m.  1  d.  old,  bred  by  the  late  Richard  Booth. 

250.  Second  Prize,  £10,  James  How,  of  Broughton,  Huntingdon,  “Jolly 

Queen,”  roan,  4  y.  3  m.  2  w.  6  d.  old,  in-calf  and  in-milk,  bred  by 
Mr.  John  Logan,  Maindee  House,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

249.  Third  Prize,  £5,  Lady  Pigot,  of  Branches  Park,  Newmarket,  “The 
Queen  of  Rosalea,”  roan,  in-calf  and  in-milk,  3  y.  11  m.  3  w.  5  d. 
old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

251.  Reserve,  Robert  Tennant,  of  Scarcroft  Lodge,  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  “  Miss 

Earewell,”  red  and  white,  in-milk,  4  y.  3  m.  2  w.  old,  bred  by  Colonel 
Townley,  Townley  Park,  Burnley. 

252.  Highly  Commended,  George  Game,  of  Churchill  Heath,  Chipping 

Norton,  Oxon,  “Lady  Lucy,”  roan,  in-milk  and  in-calf,  5  y.  7  m. 
old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

243.  Commended,  George  Savile  Eoljambe,  of  Osberton  Hall,  Worksop, 
Nottinghamshire,  “  Cherry  Blossom,”  white,  in-calf,  4  y.  6  m.  4  d. 
old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

248.  Commended,  Sir  W.  De  Capell  Brooke,  Bart.,  of  Geddington  Grange, 
Kettering,  Northamptonshire,  “  Rose  of  Raby,”  roan,  in-milk  and 
in-calf  4  y.  10  m.  4  w.  old,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Abbey,  Grange, 
Wellingborough. 
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255.  Commended,  Christopher  James  Bradshaw,  of  Alstoe,  Burnley-on-the 
Hill,  Oakham,  Rutlandshire,  “Beauty,”  roan,  in-milk  and  in-calf, 
5  y.  2  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Class  25. — Heifer,  in-milk  or  in-calf,  not  exceeding  three  years  old. 

259.  First  Prize,  £15,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Windsor  Castle,  “Alex¬ 

andra,”  roan,  in-calf,  2  y.  6  m.  2  w.  old,  bred  by  Her  Majesty. 

263.  Second  Prize,  £10,  Lady  Pigot,  of  Branches  Park,  Newmarket,  “The 

Dame  of  Rosalea,”  roan,  in-calf,  2  y.  11  m.  2  w.  1  d.  old,  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 

260.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  Lord  Walsingham,  of  Merton  Hall,  Thetferd,  Nor¬ 

folk,  “Thoughtless,”  light  roan,  in-calf,  2  y.  3  m.  3  w.  6  d.  old,  bred 
by  Exhibitor. 

264.  Reserve  and  Commended,  James  Bailey,  of  North  Lodge,  Mansfield, 

Nottinghamshire,  “Juanita  2nd,”  roan,  in-calf,  2  y.  1  m.  3  w.  3  d. 
old,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  W.  Fletcher,  Radrnanthwaite,  Mansfield. 

Class  26. — Yearling  Heifer,  above  one  and  not  exceeding  two  years  old. 

276.  First  Prize,  £15,  to  James  How,  of  Broughton,  Huntingdon,  “Lady 
Anne,”  red  and  white,  in-calf,  1  y.  10  m."2  w.  2  d.  old,  bred  by  Mr. 
J.  Logan,  of  Maindee  House,  Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

282.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  Thomas  Christopher  Booth,  of  Warlaby, 

Northallerton,  Yorkshire,  “Patricia,”  roan,  1  y.  3  m.  2  w.  old,  bred 
by  Exhibitor. 

279.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  George  Game,  of  Churchill  Heath,  “Duchess  of 

Towneley,”  red,  in  calf,  1  y.  11  m.  1  w.  1  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

283.  Reserved  and  Highly  Commended,  Thomas  Christopher  Booth,  of 

Warlaby,  “Lady  Gaiety,”  roan,  1  y.  5  m.  3  w.  5  d.  old,  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 

280.  Commended,  Robert  Tennant,  of  Scarcroft  Lodge,  Shadwell,  Leeds, 

“  Rose  of  York,”  white,  1  y.  5  m.  4  w.  old,  bred  l3y  Exhibitor. 

Class  27. — Heifer-Calf  above  six  and  under  twelve  months  old. 

297.  First  Prize,  £10,  Lord  Penrhyn,  of  Penrhyn  Castle,  Bangor,  Caernar¬ 

vonshire,  “Waterloo  27th,”  red,  little  white,  10  months  old,  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 

300a.  Second  Prize,  £5,  Richard  Stratton,  of  Walls  Court,  Bristol,  “Ariel,” 
rich  roan,  8  m.  2  w.  4  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

292.  Reserve  and  Highly  Commended,  George  Savile  Eoljambe,  of  Osber- 
ton  Hall,  Worksop,  Nottinghamshire,  “Flora,”  roan,  7  m.  2  w.  5  d. 
old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

298.  Highly  Commended,  Lord  Penrhyn,  of  Penrhyn  Castle,  “  Waterloo 

26th,”  red  and  white,  10  m.  1  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

295.  Commended,  The  Rev.  William  Holt  Beever,  of  Pencraig  Court, 
Ross,  Berefordshire,  “Lady  Culshaw,”  red,  7  m.  5  d.  old,  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 


HEREFORD. 

Class  28. — Bull,  above  three  years  old. 

304.  First  Prize,  £25,  to  Thomas  Rogers,  of  Coxall,  Brampton  Bryan, 
Herefordshire,  “Batter  Hall,”  red,  white  face,  5  y.  11  m.  4  d.  old, 
bred  by  Mr.  T.  Roberts,  Ivington,  Bury,  Leominster. 
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307.  Second  Prize,  £15,  to  John  Williams,  of  St.  Mary’s,  Kingsland, 
Leominster,  Herefordshire,  “  Sir  George,”  red,  white  face,  4  y.  11m. 
2  w.  2  d.  old,  bred  by  Mr.  B.  Bogers,  The  Grove,  Pembridge, 
Leominster. 

303.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  Joseph  Rawle  Paramore,  of  Dinedor  Court, 
“  Dinedor,”  red,  white  face,  4  y.^8  m.  2  w,  2Id.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor, 
301.  Eeserve,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Windsor  Castle,  “  Deception,”  red, 
white  face,  5  y.  11  m.  1  w,  6  d.  old,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Bea, 
Monaughty,  Knighton,  Badnorshire. 

Class  29. — Bull^  above  two  and  not  exceeding  three  years  old. 

309.  Pirst  Prize,  £25,  to  John  Hungerford  Arkwright,  of  Hampton  Court, 

Leominster,  Herefordshire,  Sir  Hungerford,”  red,  white  face,  2  y. 
10  m.  1  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

310.  Second  Prize,  £15,  to  Thomas  Duckham,  of  Baysham  Court,  Boss, 

Herefordshire,  “  Beginald,”  red,  white  face,  2  y.  11  m.  3  d,  old,  bred 
by  Exhibitor. 

311.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  James  Taylor,  of  Stretford  Court,  Leominster, 

Herefordshire,  “  Challenge,”  red,  white  face,  2  y.  8  m.  4  d.  old,  bred 
by  Exhibitor. 

312.  Beserve,  William  Lort,  of  The  Cotteridge,  Birmingham,  “  King 

Theodore,”  red,  white  face,  2  y.  8  m.  6  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Class  30. — Yearling  Bull,  above  one  and  not  exceeding  two  years  old. 

315.  Eirst  Prize,  £25,  to  William  Tudge,  of  Adforton,  Leintwardine,  Here¬ 
fordshire,  ‘‘  Brandon,”  red,  white  face,  1  y.  11  m.  1  w.  1  d.  old,  bred 
by  Exhibitor. 

313.  Second  Prize,  £15,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Windsor  Castle, 

“Prince  Leopold,”  red,  white  face,  1  y.  9  m.  1  w.  old,  bred  by  Her 
Majesty. 

314.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  Joseph  Bawle  Paramore,  of  Dinedor  Court, 

Hereford,  “  Chancellor,”  red,  white  face,  1  y.  10  m.  4  d.  old,  bred 
by  Exhibitor. 

Class  31. — Bull-Calf,  above  six  and  not  exceeding  twelve  months  old. 

317.  Eirst  Prize,  £10,  to  William  Tudge,  of  Adforton,  Leintwardine, 
Herefordshire,  “Landseer,”  red,  white  face,  11  m.  2  w.  5  d.  old, 
bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Class  32. — Cow,  above  three  years  old. 

321.  Eirst  Prize,  £20,  John  Hungerford  Arkwright,  of  Hampton  Court, 
Leominster,  Herefordshire,  red,  white  face,  in-calf,  4  y.  old,  bred 
by  Exhibitor. 

319.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Windsor  Castle, 
“Agnes,”  red,  white  face,  in-milk,  5  y.  2  w.  4  d.  old,  bred  by  Mr. 
James  Bea,  Monaughty,  Knighton,  Badnorshire. 

324.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  Henry  Bawlins  Evans,  Jun.,  of  Swanstone  Court, 
“  Stately  2nd,”  red,  white  face,  in-calf,  8  y.  3  m.  2  w.  1  d.  old,  bred 
by  Exhibitor. 

310.  Beserve,  Thomas  Bogers,  of  Coxall,  Brampton  Bryan,  Herefordshire, 
“  Gentle  Annie,”  red,  white  face,  in-milk,  3  y.  11  m.  1  w.  3  d.  old, 
bred  by  Exhibitor. 
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Class  33. — Heifer^  in-milk  or  in-calf^  not  exceeding  three  years  old. 

327.  First  Prize,  £15,  to  Samuel  Plimley,  of  Alderbury,  Shrewsbury,  red, 
white  face,  in-calf,  2  y.  9  m.  3  w.  3  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

325.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  John  Prosser,  of  Honeybourne  Grounds,  Broad- 

way,  Gloucestershire,  “  White  Bose,”  red,  white  face,  in-milk,  2  y. 
8  m.  2  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor, 

326.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  John  Prosser,  of  Honeybourne  Grounds,  Carrie,” 

red,  white  face,  in-milk,  2  y.  9  m.  1  w.  4  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Class  34. — Yearling  Heifer^  above  one  and  not  exceeding  two  years  old. 

332.  First  Prize,  £15,  to  John  Hungerford  Arkwright,  of  Hampton  Court, 
Leominster,  Herefordshire,  red,  white  face,  1  y.  5  m.  1  w.  3  d.  old, 
bred  by  Exhibitor, 

329.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  “  Duchess  de  Brontee,” 

red,  white  face,  1  y.  11  m.  2  w.  1  d.  old,  bred  by  Her  Majesty. 

331.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  William  Tudge,  of  Adforton,  Leintwardine,  “Dia¬ 
dem,”  red,  white  face,  1  y.  11  m.  old,  by  Exhibitor. 

334.  Beserve  and  Highly  Commended,  John  Hungerford  Arkwright,  of 
Hampton  Court,  red,  white  face,  1  y.  11  m.  3  w.  4  d.  old,  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 

330.  Commended,  Thomas  Bogers,  of  Coxall,  Brampton  Bryan,  Hereford¬ 

shire,  “Queen  of  the  Valley,”  red,  white  face,  1  y.  11  m.  2  w.  3  d. 
old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Class  35. — Heifer-Calf.,  above  six  and  under  twelve  months  old. 

336.  First  Prize,  £10,  to  William  Tudge,  of  Adforton,  Leintwardine, 
“  Silver  Star,”  red,  white  face,  ]  0  m.  3  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 
338.  Second  Prize,  £5,  to  John  Williams,  St.  Mary’s,  Kingsland,  Leomin¬ 
ster,  Herefordshire,  “  Flower  Girl,”  red,  white  face,  11  m.  3  w.  old, 
bred  by  Exhibitor. 

DEVONS. 

Class  36. — Bull,  above  three  years  old. 

347.  First  Prize,  £25,  to  George  Turner,  of  Bampford  Speke,  Exeter, 

Devonshire,  “Mbert  Victor,”  red,  3  y.  6  m.  1  w.  3  d.  old,  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 

343.  Second  Prize,  £15,  to  Viscount  Falmouth,  of  Tregothnan,  “Sunflower,” 

5  y.  4  m.  3  w.  5  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

341.  Third  Prize,  £5,  Thomas  Davy,  Flitton  Barton,  North  Molton,  South 
Molton,  Devonshire,  “  Duke  of  Flitton  the  3rd,”  red,  3  y.  8  m.  1  w. 
old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

344.  Beserve  and  Highly  Commended,  John  Bodley,  of  Stockley  Pomeroy, 

Crediton,  Devonshire,  “  Lincoln,”  red,  4  y.  6  m.  1  w.  old,  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 

345.  Commended,  Walter  Farthing,  of  Stowey  Court,  Bridgewater,  Somer¬ 

setshire,  “  Master  Ellic,”  red,  4  y.  1  m.  3  w.  6  d.  old,  bred  by  Sir  A. 
A.  Hood,  Bart.,  M.P.,  St.  Audries,  Bridgewater. 

348.  Commended,  James  Howard  Buller,  of  Downes,  Crediton,  Devonshire, 

red,  3  y.  8  m.  3  w.  3  d.  old,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  Buller,  M.P. 

Class  37. — Bull,  above  two  and  not  exceeding  three  years  old. 

350.  First  Prize,  £25,  to  Walter  Farthing,  of  Stowey  Court,  Bridgewater, 
Somersetshire,  “  St.  Audries,”  red,  2  y.  6  m.  2  w.  4  d.  old,  bred  by 
Sir  A.  A.  Hood,  Bart.,  M.P.,  St.  Audries,  Bridgewater. 
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Second  Prize,  £]5,  No  Competitor. 

Third  Prize,  £5,  No  Competitor. 

Class  38. — Yearling-Bull^  above  one  and  not  exceeding  two  years  old. 

356.  Pirst  Prize,  £25,  to  John  A.  Smith,  of  Bradford  Peverell,  Dorehester, 

Dorsetshire,  Triumph,”  red,  1  y.  2  m.  4  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 
354.  Second  Prize,  £15,  to  Walter  Earthing,  of  Stowey  Court,  Bridgewater, 
Somersetshire,  “Master  Arthur,”  red,  1  y.  2  m.  6  d.  old,  bred  by 
Sir  A.  A.  Hood,  Bart.,  M.P.,  St,  Audries,  Bridgewater. 

352.  Third  Prize,  £3,  to  James  Howard  Buller,  of  Downes,  Crediton,  Devon¬ 

shire,  red,  1  y.  9  m.  4  w.  2  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

357.  Beserve  and  Highly  Commended,  William  Smith,  of  Higher  Hoopern, 

Exeter,  Devonshire,  brown,  1  y.  2  m.  4  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

353.  Commended,  Abraham  Umbers,  of  Weston  Hall,  Leamington  Spa, 

Warwickshire,  “Captain,”  red,  1  y.  3  m.  3  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Class  39. — Bull-Calf,  above  six  and  not  exceeding  twelve  months  old. 

360.  Eirst  Prize,  £10,  to  Walter  Earthing,  of  Stowey  Court,  Bridgewater, 

Somersetshire,  “Napier,”  red,  8  m.  1  w.  3  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

361.  Second  Prize,  £5,  George  Turner,  of  Brampford  Speke,  Exeter, 

Devonshire,  “  Earl  of  Leicester,”  red,  6  m,  3  w.  2  d.  old,  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 

362.  Reserve,  John  A.  Smith,  of  Bradford  Peverell,  Dorchester,  Dorset¬ 

shire,  “  Blink  Bonny,”  red,  8  m.  2  w,  6  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Class  40. — Cow,  above  three  years  old. 

369.  Eirst  Prize,  £20,  to  John  A.  Smith,  of  Bradford  Peverell,  Dorchester, 

Dorsetshire,  “Daisy,”  red,  in  ^milk,  4  y.  6  m.  1  w.  old,  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 

368.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  William  Smith,  of  Higher  Hoopern,  brown,  in 
calf,  5  y.  5  m.  3  w.  1  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

365.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  Walter  Earthing,  of  Stowey  Court,  Bridgewater, 
Somersetshire,  “Lady,”  red,  in  milk,  5  y.  6  m.  3  w.  3  d.  old,  bred 
by  Sir  A.  A.  Hood,  Bart.,  M.P.,  St.  Audries,  Bridgewater. 

363.  Reserve  and  Highly  Commended,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Windsor 

Castle,  “Rose  of  Denmark,”  red,  in  milk,  5  y.  11  m.  old,  bred  by 
Her  Majesty. 

370.  Highly  Commended,  John  A.  Smith,  of  Bradford  Peverell,  Dorchester, 

Dorsetshire,  “  Curly,”  red,  in  milk,  6  y.  6m.  2w.  2d.  old,  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 

Class  41. — Heifer,  in  milk  or  in  calf,  not  exceeding  three  years  old. 

373.  Eirst  Prize,  £15,  to  James  Howard  Buller,  of  Downes,  Crediton, 

Devonshire,  red,  in  calf,  2  y.  8  m.  3d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

377.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  Charles  Hambro,  of  Milton  Abbey,  Blandford, 
Dorsetshire,  “Mary,”  red,  in  calf,  2  y.  11  ra.  4  w.  old,  bred  by  Ex¬ 
hibitor. 

374.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  Walter  Earthing,  of  Stowey  Court,  Bridgewater, 

Somersetshire,  “  Miss  Bessie,”  red,  in  calf,  2  y.  5  m.  4  w.  1  d.  old, 
bred  by  Exhibitor. 

376.  Reserve  and  Highly  Commended,  George  Turner,  of  Brampford  Speke, 
“Lady  Mary,”  red,  in  calf,  2  y.  5  m.  3  w.  6  d.  old,  bred  by  Ex¬ 
hibitor. 
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372,  Highly  Commended,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Windsor  Castle, 
“  Princess  Helena,”  red,  in  calf,  2  y.  10  m.  2  w.  old,  bred  by  Her 
Majesty. 

375.  Commended,  George  Turner,  of  Brampford  Speke,  Exeter,  Devonshire, 
“  Verbena,”  red,  in  calf,  2  y.  2  m.  3  w.  3  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Class  42. — Yearling  Heifer,  above  one  and  not  exceeding  two  years  old. 

384.  Eirst  Prize,  £15,  to  William  Smith,  of  Higher  Hoopern,  Exeter,  De- 
vonshire,_  brown,  1  y.  8  m.  2  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

383.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  John  A.  Smith,  of  Bradford  Peverell,  Dorchester, 
Dorsetshire,  ‘‘Fancy,”  red,  1  y.  8  m.  2  w.  5  d.  old,  bred  by  Ex¬ 
hibitor. 

381.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  Walter  Farthing,  of  Stowey  Court,  Bridgewater, 

Somersetshire,  “  Miss  Laura,”  red,  1  y.  6  m.  3  w.  6  d.  old,  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 

382.  Beserve,  Charles  Hambro,  of  Milton  Abbey,  Blandford,  Dorsetshire, 

“  Princess,”  red,  1  y.  10  m.  2  w.  5  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Class  43. — Heifer-Calf,  above  six  and  under  twelve  months  old. 

386.  Eirst  Prize,  £10,  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  Windsor  Castle,  “Bosa,” 
red,  11  m.  old,  bred  by  Her  Majesty. 

390.  Second  Prize,  £5,  to  John  A.  Smith,  of  Bradford  Peverell,  Dorchester, 

Dorsetshire,  “Picture,”  red,  9  m.  1  w.  1  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

387.  Beserve  and  Highly  Commended,  James  Howard  Buller,  of  Downes, 

Crediton,  Devonshire,  red,  7  ni.  5  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

389.  Commended,  George  Turner,  of  Brampford  Speke,  Exeter,  Devonshire, 
“Lady  Agnes,”  red,  6  m.  1  w.  4  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

SUSSEX. 

Class  ^Y~Bidl,  above  one  year  old. 

391.  Eirst  Prize,  £15,  to  William  Marshall,  of  Bolney  Place,  Cuckfield, 

Sussex,  “Napier,”  red,  1  y.  4  m.  2  w.  2  d.  old.  Bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Class  45. — Cow,  above  three  years  old. 

392.  Eirst  Prize,  £15,  to  John  and  Alfred  Heasman,  of  Angmering,  Arun¬ 

del,  Sussex,  “Ada,”  red,  in  milk,  8  y.  5  m.  3  w.  4  d.  old,  bred  by 
Exhibitor.  Second  Prize  withheld. 

Class  46. — Heifer,  in  milk  or  in  calf,  not  exceeding  three  years  old. 

394.  Eirst  Prize,  £15,  to  John  and  Alfred  Heasman,  of  Angmering,  Arun¬ 

del,  Sussex,  “  Leicester,”  red,  in  calf,  1  y.  9  m.  1  w.  5  d.  old,  bred 
by  Exhibitor. 

395.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  William  Marshall,  of  Bolney  Place,  Cuckfield, 

Sussex,  “  Caroline,”  red,  in  calf,  2  y.  10  m.  4  d.  old,  bred  by  Ex¬ 
hibitor. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

Class  47. — Bull,  above  one  year  old. 

398.  Eirst  Prize,  £15,  to  Clement  Pallott,  of  St.  Saviour’s,  “  Sultan,”  light 

brown,  2  y.  3  m.  4  d.  old  (Jersey),  bred  by  C.  Lesbirel,  Trinity 
Jersey. 

399.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  Philip  Gaudin,  of  Spring  Earm,  St.  Martin’s, 

St.  Helier’s,  Jersey,  “  Clement,”  light  red,  1  y.  11  m.  3  w.  2  d.  old 
(Jersey),  bred  by  Mr.  E.  Gibaut,  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Helier’s,  Jersey. 
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397.  Reserve  and  Commended,  Clement  Pallet,  of  St.  Saviour’s,  Jersey, 
“Black-tail,”  grey,  1  y.  2  m.  old  (Jersey),  bred  by  J.  Herman,  St. 
Peter’s,  Jersey. 

Class  48. — Cow,  above  three  years  old. 

411.  Eirst  Prize,  £15,  to  Philip  Gaudin,  of  Spring  Earm,  “  Lady  Bird,” 

grey,  in  milk,  4  y.  10  m.  1  w.  old  (Jersey),  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

413.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  Philip  Gaudin,  of  Spring  Earm,  “Lady  Best,” 
light  brown,  in  milk,  7  y.  2  m.  old  (Jersey),  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

412.  Reserve  and  Highly  Commended,  Philip  Gaudin,  of  Spring  Earm, 

“Brunette,”  dark  brown,  in  milk,  6  y.  2  m.  old  (Jersey),  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 

402.  Highly  Commended,  Lady  Berners,  of  Keythorpe  Hall,  Leicestershire, 
“Eawn,”  smutty-fawn,  in  calf,  9  y.  3  m.  old  (Guernsey),  bred  by  H. 
Goodland,  Havilland,  St.  Peter’s,  Guernsey. 

409.  Commended,  Clement  Pallot,  St.  Saviour’s,  Jersey,  “Countess,”  grey 
and  white,  in  calf,  3  y.  old,  bred  by  G.  Eleury,  St.  Peter’s,  Jersey. 

Class  49. — Eeifer,  in  milk  or  in  calf,  not  exceeding  three  years  old. 

425.  Eirst  Prize,  £15,  to  Clement  Pallot,  of  St.  Saviour’s,  “Shorthorn,” 
pale  red  and  white,  in  calf,  2  y.  3  m.  3w.  6  d.  old  (Jersey),  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 

421.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  Philip  Gaudin,  of  Spring  Earm,  St.  Martin’s, 
St.  Helier’s,  Jersey,  “Camelia,”  red  and  white,  in  calf,  2  y.  4  w.  1  d. 
old  (Jersey),  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

442.  Reserve,  Sir  Willoughby  Jones,  Bart.,  of  Cranmer '  Hall,  Eakenham, 

Norfolk,  “Moss  Rose,’’  red,  in  milk,  3  y.  4  w.  old  (Norfolk  Polled), 
bred  by  Exhibitor. 

OTHER  ESTABLISHED  BREEDS. 

{Not  including  the  Short-horn,  Hereford,  Devon,  Sussex,  or  Channel  Island 

Breeds.) 

Class  50. — Bull,  above  one  year  old. 

435.  Eirst  Prize,  £15,  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  of  Stowe 

Park,  Buckingham,  “  Conqueror,”  red  brindled,  4  y.  2  m.  1  w.  old 
(Longhorn),  bred  by  Mr.  Godfrey,  Wigston  Parva,  Hinckley,  Lei¬ 
cestershire. 

438.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  Joseph  Holland  Burbery,  of  the  Chase,  Kenil¬ 

worth,  Warwickshire,  coloured  and  white,  3  y.  3  m.  old  (Longhorn), 
bred  by  Mr.  Twycross,  Canley,  Coventry. 

439.  Reserve  and  Highly  Commended,  Lord  Sondes,  of  Elmham  Hall, 

Thetford,  Norfolk,  “Cupid,”  red,  3  y.  6  m.  old  (Norfolk  Polled), 
bred  by  Mr.  T.  Brown,  Marham  Hall  Earm,  Downham,  Norfolk. 

436.  Commended,  John  Borlase  Tibbits,  of  Barton  Seagrave,  Kettering, 

Northamptonshire,  “Eclipse  2nd,”  blood  red,  4  y.  7  m.  3  d.  old 
(Norfolk  Polled),  bred  by  Mr.  S.  Wolton,  Newbourne  Hall,  Wood- 
bridge,  Suffolk. 

437.  Commended,  Richard  Hemming  Chapman,  of  Upton,  Nuneaton,  “Earl 

of  Derby,”  brindled  and  white,  6  y.  3  m.  3  w.  3  d.  old  (Longhorn), 
bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Class  51. — Cow,  above  three  years  old. 

443.  Eirst  Prize,  £15,  Richard  Hemming  Chapman,  of  Upton,  Nuneaton, 

“Brindled  Beauty,”  brindled  and  white,  in  milk,  5  y.  3  m.  2  w.  old 
(Pure  Longhorn),  bred  by  Exhibitor. 
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450.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  John  Godfrey,  of  Wigston  Parva,  “Red  Pose,” 
red  and  white,  in  milk  and  in  calf,  9  y.  2  m.  3  w.  old  (Longhorn). 
445.  Reserve  and  Highly  Commended,  Sir  John  Harper  Crewe,  Bart.,  of 
Calke  Abbey,  “  Lofty,”  red,  in  milk  and  in  calf,  about  7  y.  old  (Long¬ 
horn),  bred  by  the  late  Hon.  R.  Curzon,  Hagley  Hall,  Staffordshire. 
444.  Highly  Commended,  Sir  John  Harper  Crewe,  Bart.,  of  Calke  Abbey, 
Derby,  “Tulip  2nd,”  brindled  and  white,  in  calf,  6  y.  9  m.  2  w.  1  d. 
old  (Longhorn),  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

452.  Commended,  Erancis  Beresford  Wright,  of  Aldercar  Hall,  Langley 

Mill,  Derbyshire,  “  Magpie,”  black  and  white,  in  milk  and  in  calf, 
age  and  breeder  unknown  (Brittany). 

453.  Commended,  Erancis  Beresford  Wright,  of  Aldercar  Hall,  Langley 

Mill,  Derbyshire,  “Nightshade,”  black,  white  spot,  in  calf,  age  and 
breeder  unknown  (Brittany). 

Class  52. — Heifer,  in  milk  or  in  calf,  not  exceeding  three  years  old. 

455.  Eirst  Prize,  £15,  to  Richard  Hemming  Chapman,  of  Upton,  Nu¬ 

neaton,  “  Rose  of  Dishley,”  coloured  and  white,  in  calf,  1  y.  1  m. 
3  w.  3  d.  old  (Longhorn),  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

456.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  Lord  Sondes,  of  Elmham  Hall,  Thetford,  Nor¬ 

folk,  Cherry  4th,”  red,  in  calf,  2  y.  old  (Norfolk  Polled),  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 

457.  Reserve  and  Commended,  Lord  Sondes,  of  Elmham  Hall,  “Kate,” 

red,  in  calf,  2  y.  5  m.  old  (Norfolk  Polled),  bred  by  Mr.  W.  Brad- 
field,  Ramsley  Earm,  Elmham. 

SHEEP. 

LEICESTER. 

Class  53. — Shearling  Ram. 

465.  Eirst  Prize,  £20,  to  Lieut.-Col.  William  Inge,  of  Thorpe  Constantine, 

1  y.  4  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

459.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  George  Henry  Sanday,  of  Holme  Pierrepont, 
Nottinghamshire,  1  y.  4  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

496.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  John  Borton,  of  Barton  House,  1  y.  3  m.  old,  bred 
by  Exhibitor. 

468.  Reserve  and  Highly  Commended,  George  Turner,  jun.,  Alexton  Hall, 

Uppingham,  1  y.  3  m.  2  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

463.  Commended,  Lieut.-Col.  Inge,  of  Thorpe  Constantine,  Tamworth, 
Staffordshire,  I  y.  4  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

469.  Commended,  George  Turner,  jun.,  Alexton  Hall,  Uppingham,  I  y.  3  m. 

2  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

470.  Commended,  George  Turner,  jun.,  of  Alexton  Hall,  1  y.  3  m.  2  w.  old, 

bred  by  Exhibitor. 

487.  Commended,  Robert  Ward  Creswell,  of  Ravenstone,  I  y.  4  m.  old, 
bred  by  Exhibitor. 

489.  Commended,  Robert  Ward  Creswell,  of  Ravenstone,  I  y.  4  m.  old, 

bred  by  Exhibitor. 

490.  Commended,  George  Turner,  of  Bampford  Speke,  Exeter,  Devonshire, 

I  y.  3  m.  2  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

495.  Commended,  John  Borton,  of  Barton  House,  I  y.  3  m.  old,  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 

501.  Commended,  Thomas  Stamper,  of  Highfield  House,  Oswaldkirk,  York¬ 

shire,  “  S.  W.,”  I  y.  3  m.  I  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

502.  Commended,  Thomas  Stamper,  of  Highfield  House,  “A.  A.,”  1  y.  3  m. 

1  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 
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Class  54. — Ram  of  any  other  age. 

510.  First  Prize,  £20,  to  George  Turner,  jun.,  of  Alexton  Hall,  Uppingham, 
Leicestershire,  2  y.  3  m.  2  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

532.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  John  Borton,  of  Barton  House,  3  y.  3  m.  old, 

bred  by  Exhibitor. 

507.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  George  Henry  Sanday,  of  Holme  Pierrepont,  3  y. 
4  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

533.  Reserved  and  Highly  Commended,  John  Borton,  of  Barton  House, 

3  y.  3  ni.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

517.  Highly  Commended,  Edmond  Riley,  of  Kipling  Cotes  Farm,  Beverley, 
Yorkshire,  3  y.  3  m.  2  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

504.  Commended,  Thomas  Allen,  Thurmaston,  Leicester,  4  y.  4  m.  old,  bred 
by  Exhibitor. 

516.  Commended,  Thomas  Harris,  of  the  Chase,  three  years  old,  bred  by 
Lieut.-Col.  Inge,  of  Thorpe,  Tamworth,  Leicestershire. 

527.  Commended,  George  Turner,  of  Bamford  Speke,  2  y.  3  m.  2  w.  old, 
bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Class  55. — Pen  of  Five  Shearling  Fwes,  of  the  same  flock. 

538.  First  Prize,  £15,  to  Lieut.-Colonel  William  Inge,  of  Thorpe  Constan¬ 

tine,  Tamworth,  Staffordshire,  I  y.  4  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

548.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  John  Borton,  of  Barton  House,  Barton-le-street, 
Malton,  Yorkshire,  1  y.  3  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

539.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  Lieut.-Colonel  William  Inge,  of  Thorpe  Constan¬ 

tine,  I  y.  4  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  ' 

535.  Reserved  and  Highly  Commended,  William  Brown,  of  High  Gate, 

Holme  on  Spalding  Moor,  Yorkshire,  1  y.  3  m.  old,  bred  by  Ex¬ 
hibitor. 

536.  Highly  Commended,  Lord  Berners,  of  Keythorpe  Hall,  Leicester,  1  y. 

3  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

537.  Highly  Commended,  George  Henry  Sanday,  of  Holme  Pierrepont, 

Nottinghamshire,  I  y.  4  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

541.  Commended,  Thomas  Harris,  of  the  Chase,  Ulceby,  Lincolnshire,  I  y. 

3  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

542.  Commended,  Edmond  Riley,  of  Kipling  Cotes  Farm,  Beverley,  York¬ 

shire,  1  y.  3  m.  2  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Class  56. — Pen  of  Five  Breeding  Fwes  which  have  suckled  Lambs  until  the 

\st  of  June,  1868.  , 

553.  First  Prize,  £15,  to  Lieut.-Colonel  Inge,  of  Thorpe  Constantine, 
Tamworth,  Staffordshire,  various  ages,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

551.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  William  Brown,  of  ffigh  Gate,  Holme  on 

Spalding  Moor,  Yorkshire,  various  ages,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

552.  Reserved  and  Highly  Commended,  Lord  Berners,  of  Keythorpe  Hall, 

Leicester,  various  ages,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

555.  Highly  Commended,  Edmond  Riley,  of  Kipling  Cotes  Farm,  Beverley, 
Yorkshire,  3  y.  3  m.  2  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

COTSWOLD. 

Class  57. — Shearling  Ram. 

576.  First  Prize,  £20,  to  Thomas  Brown,  of  Harham  Hall  Farm,  1  y.  4  m. 
2  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

570.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  John  Gillett,  of  Oaklands,  1  y.  4  m.  2  w.  old, 
bred  by  Exhibitor. 
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563.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  John  Gillett,  of  Minster  Lovell,  1  v.  3  ra.  2  w. 
old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

577.  Reserved  and  Highly  Commended,  Thomas  Brown,  of  Marham  Hall 
Earm,  1  y.  4  m.  2  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

573.  Commended,  Thomas  Brown,  of  Marham  Hall  Earm,  1  y.  4  m.  2  w. 
old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Class  58. — Ram  of  any  other  age. 

604.  Eirst  Prize,  £20,  to  John  King  Tombs,  of  Langford,  3  y.  4  m.  old, 
bred  by  Mr.  Lane,  of  Broadfield,  Northleach,  Gloucestershire. 

591.  Second  Prize,  £10,  John  Gillett,  of  Minster  Lovell,  Witney,  Ox¬ 
fordshire,  4  y.  3  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

600.  Third  Prize,  £5,  Thomas  Brown,  of  Marham  Hall  Earm,  3  y.  4  m.  2  w. 
old,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  ^ 

596.  Reserved  and  Highly  Commended,  Thomas  Brown,  of  Marham  Hall 

Earm,  Downham  Market,  Norfolk,  2  y.  4  m.  2  w.  old,  bred  by  Ex¬ 
hibitor. 

597.  Commended,  Thomas  Brown,  of  Marham  Hall  Earm,  2  y.  4  m.  2  w. 

old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Class  59. — Pen  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the  same  flock. 

607.  Eirst  Prize,  £15,  John  Gillet,  of  Minster  Lovell,  Witney,  Oxon., 
1  y.  3  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

609.  Seeond  Prize,  £10,  Thomas  Brown,  of  Marham  Hall  Earm,  Down- 

ham  Market,  Norfolk,  1  y.  4  m.  2  w,  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

612.  Third  Prize,  £5,  John  King  Tombs,  of  Langford,  Lechlade,  Glouces¬ 

tershire,  1  y.  4  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

610.  Reserved  and  Highly  Commended,  Thomas  Brown,  of  Marham  Hall 

Earm,  1  y.  4  m.  2  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

613.  Highly  Commended,  John  King  Tombs,  of  Langford,  ly.  4  m.  old. 

bred  by  Exhibitor. 

LINCOLN  AND  OTHER  LONG-WOOLLED. 

{Not  qualified  to  compete  as  Leicesters  or  Cotswolds.) 

Class  60. — Shearling  Ram. 

625.  Eirst  Prize,  £20,  to  Robert  Wright,  of  Nocton  Heath,  Nocton,  Lin¬ 

colnshire,  ly.  4  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

629.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  Charles  Williams,  of  Carlton  le  Moorland, 
1  y.  3  m.  2  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

6I7.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  William  Erancis  Marshall,  of  Branston,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  1  y.  4  m.  2  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

626.  Pteserve  and  Highly  Commended,  Robert  Wright,  of  Nocton  Heath, 

1  y.  4  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

628.  Commended,  Charles  Williams,  of  Carlton  le  Moorland,  ly.  3  m.  2  w. 
old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Class  61. — Ram  of  any  other  age. 

636.  Eirst  Prize,  £20,  to  William  Erancis  Marshall,  of  Branston,  4y.  4  m. 

2  w.  old,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  B.  Marshall,  of  Branston. 

634.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  William  Erancis  Marshall,  of  Branston,  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  2  y.  4  m.  2  w.  old,  bred  by  the  late  Mr.  T.  B.  Marshall,  of 
Branston,  Lincolnshire. 

640.  Reserve  and  Highly  Commended,  Messrs.  Dudding,  of  Panton  House, 
Wragby,  Lincolnshire,  “  Young  Champion,"’  2  y.  3  m.  3  w.  old,  bred 
by  Exhibitor. 
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Class  62. — Fen  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the  same  flock. 

660.  First  Prize,  £15,  to  Thomas  Cartwright,  of  Dunston  Pillar,  1  y.  4  m. 
old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

658.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  John  Pears,  of  Mere,  Lincolnshire,  1  y.  4  m.  old, 

bred  by  Exhibitor. 

656.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  Robert  Wright,  of  Nocton  Heath,  1  y.  4  m.  old, 
bred  by  Exhibitor. 

659.  Reserve  and  Highly  Commended,  Thomas  Cartwright,  of  Dunston 

Pillar,  Dunston,  Lincolnshire,  1  y.  4  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

The  Class  generally  commended. 

OXFORDSHIRE  DOWNS. 

Class  63. — Shearling  Ram. 

664.  First  Prize,  £20,  to  George  Wallis,  of  Old  Shifford,  1  y.  5  m.  2  w.  old, 

bred  by  Exhibitor. 

667.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  George  Wallis,  of  Old  Shifford,  ly.  5  m.  2  w, 
old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

683.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  Joseph  Roberts,  of  Caswell  Farm,  1  y.  4  m.  old, 
bred  by  Exhibitor. 

665.  Reserve  and  Highly  Commended,  George  Wallis,  of  Old  Shifford, 

1  y.  5  m.  2  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

677.  Commended,  John  Bryan,  of  Southleigh,  1  y.  4  m.  old,  bred  by  Ex¬ 

hibitor. 

678.  Commended,  John  Bryan,  of  Southleigh,  1  y.  4  m.  old,  bred  by  Ex¬ 

hibitor. 

Class  64. — Ram  of  any  other  age. 

685.  First  Prize,  £20,  to  George  Wallis,  of  Old  Shifford,  3  y.  5  m.  2  w.  old, 

bred  by  Exhibitor. 

686.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  John  Treadwell,  of  Upper  Winchendon,  Ayles¬ 

bury,  Buckinghamshire,  “  Crackwell,”  about  6  y.  4  m.  2  w.  old,  bred 
by  the  Executors  of  the  late  Samuel  Treadwell. 

687.  Reserve,  Charles  Howard,  of  Biddenham,  Bedfordshire,  2  y.  4  m.  2  w. 

old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Class  65. — Fen  of  Five  Shearling  Ewes,  of  the  same  flock. 

690.  First  Prize,  £15,  to  George  Wallis,  of  Old  Shifford,  Bampton,  Faring- 
don,  l  y.  5  m.  2  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

693.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  Henry  Overman,  of  Weasenham  Brandon,  Nor¬ 
folk,  1  y.  4  m.  2  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

696.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  Sir  Henry  William  Dashwood,  Bart.,  of  Kirtlington 
Park,  Oxfordshire,  ly!  4m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

695.  Reserve,  Charles  Howard,  of  Biddenham,  1  y.  4  m.  2  w.  old,  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 


SOUTH  DOWN. 

Class  66. — Shearling  Ram. 

697.  First  Prize,  £20,  to  William  Rigden,  of  Hove,  Brighton,  Sussex, 
1  y.  4  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

708.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  Lord  Walsingham,  of  Merton  Hall,  1  y.  4  m. 
old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

711.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  Lord  Walsingham,  of  Merton  Hall,  1  y.  4  m.  old, 
bred  by  Exhibitor. 
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707.  Reserve  and  Highly  Commended,  Lord  Walsingbam,  of  Merton  Hall, 
1  y.  4  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

699.  Higlily  Commended,  William  Rigden,  of  Hove,  1  y,  4  m.  old,  bred  bv 
Exhibitor. 

705.  Highly  Commended,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.,  of  Goodwood, 

1  y.  4  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

704.  Commended,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.,  of  Goodwood,  1  y.  4  m.  old, 
bred  by  Exhibitor. 

712.  Commended,  Lord  Walsingbam,  of  Merton  Hall,  1  y.  4  m.  old,  bred  bv 
Exhibitor. 

Class  67. — l^am  of  any  other  age. 

725.  Eirst  Prize,  £20,  to  William  Rigden,  of  Hove,  Brighton,  Sussex, 

2  y.  4  m,  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

735.  Second  Prize,  to  Lord  Walsingbam,  of  Merton  Hall,  3  y.  4  m.  old,  bred 
by  Exhibitor, 

738.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  Sir  William  Throckmorton,  Bart.,  of  Buckland, 
Earingdou,  Berkshire,  2  y.  4  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

734.  Reserve  and  Highly  Commended,  Lord  Walsingbam,  of  Merton  Hall, 

3  y.  4  m,  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

729.  Commended,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.,  of  Goodwood,  2y,  4  m. 
old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

741.  Commended,  Henry  Humphrey,  of  Ashington,  ‘‘  No.  11,”  3  y.  3  m.  2  w. 
old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Class  68. — Fen  of  Five  Shearling  Fwes,  of  the  same  flock. 

748,  Eirst  Prize,  £15,  Lord  Walsingbam,  of  Merton  Hall,  Thetford,  Nor¬ 
folk,  1  y.  4  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

753.  Second  Prize,  £10,  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  of  Coleshill,  Highworth,  Wilts, 
1  y.  4  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

745.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.,  of  Goodwood, 
Chichester,  Sussex,  ly.  4  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

750.  Reserve  and  Highly  Commended,  Sir  William  Throckmorton,  Bart.,  of 
Buckland,  Earingdon,  Berks,  1  y.  4  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

747.  Commended,  John  and  Alfred  Heasman,  of  Angmering,  Arundel, 
Sussex,  1  y.  4  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

SHROPSHIRE. 

Class  69. — Shearling  Ram. 

802.  Eirst  Prize,  £20,  to  James  and  Edward  Crane,  of  Shrawardine,  1  y. 
3  m.  2  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitors. 

809.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  Thomas  Mansell,  of  Adcott  Hall,  1  y.  4  m.  2  w. 
old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

806.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  Thomas  Mansell,  of  Adcott  Hall,  ly.  4  m.  old,  bred 
by  Exhibitor. 

780.  Reserve  and  Higlily  Commended,  George  Griffiths,  of  Old  Hall, 

Hanmer,  Whitchurch,  Shropshire,  “Pride  of  Hanmer,”  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 

781.  Commended,  George  Griffiths,  of  Old  Hall,  “  Duke  of  Elint,”  1  y.  3  m. 

3  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

785.  Commended,  Henry  Smith,  of  Sutton  Maddock,  Shiffnall,  Shropshire, 

1  y.  4  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

786.  Commended,  Henry  Smith,  of  Sutton  Maddock,  1  y.  4  m.  old,  bred  by 

Exhibitor. 

805.  Commended,  Thomas  Mansell,  of  Adcott  Hall,  1  y.  4  m.  old,  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 
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Class  70. — Ram  of  any  other  age. 

835.  First  Prize,  £20,  to  John  Evans,  of  Uffington,  Shrewsbury,  Salop, 

“  Uffington,”  2  y.  3  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

836.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  James  and  Edward  Crane,  of  Shrawardine, 

Shrewsbury,  Salop,  Crosswood  Hero,”  2  y.  3  m.  old,  bred  by 
Exhibitors. 

827.  Third  Prize,  Charles  Byrd,  of  Lyttywood,  Staffordshire,  “  Viceroy,” 
3  y.  4  m.  2  w.  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Charles  Reynolds  Keeling,  of  Yew 
Tree  Farm,  Penkridge,  Staffordshire. 

839.  Reserve  and  Highly  Commended,  Edward  Holland,  M.P.,  of  Dum- 
bleton  Hall,  Evesham,  “  Royal  Ranger,”  2  y.  4  m.  1  w.  old,  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 

830.  Highly  Commended,  Lord  Penrhyn,  of  Penrhyn  Castle,  Bangor, 

Carnarvonshire,  2  y.  3  m.  2  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

831.  Highly  Commended,  Thomas  Jones,  of  Kiln  Green,  Malpas,  Cheshire, 

“  Pride  of  Agden,”  2  y.  2  m.  2  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

819.  Commended,  Mrs.  Anne  Owen  Baker,  of  Grendon,  Atherstone,  War¬ 
wickshire,  2  y.  3  m.  3  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

822.  Commended,  Thomas  Horton,  of  Harnage  Grange,  Shrewsbury,  Salop, 
“  Friendship,”  2  y.  3  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Class  71. — Ren  of  Five  Shearling  Fwes,  of  the  same  flock. 

853.  First  Prize,  £15,  John  Evans,  of  Uffington,  Shrewsbury,  Salop,  1  y.  3  m. 

old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

841.  Second  Prize,  £10,  Lord  Chesham,  of  Latimer,  Chesham,  Bucking¬ 

hamshire,  1  y.  2  m.  3  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

856.  Third  Prize,  £5,  John  Coxon,  of  Freeford  Farm,  Lichfield,  Stafford¬ 
shire,  1  y.  3  m.  2  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

850.  Reserve  and  Highly  Commended,  Joseph  Beach,  of  the  Hattons,  Bre- 
wood,  Staffordshire,  ly.  4  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

854.  Highly  Commended,  James  and  Edward  Crane,  of  Shrawardine, 

Shrewsbury,  Salop,  1  y.  3  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitors. 

842.  Commended,  Lord  Chesham,  of  Latimer,  ly.  3m.  2w.  old,  bred  by 

Exhibitor. 

844,  Commended,  Thomas  Horton,  of  Harnage  Grange,  1  y.  3  m.  1  w.  old, 
bred  by  Exhibitor. 

846.  Commended,  Lord  Wenlock,  of  Escrick  Park,  Yorkshire,  1  y,  3  m.  2  w. 
old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

852.  Commended,  Henry  Smith,  of  Sutton  Maddock,  Shiffnal,  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 

HAMPSHIRE  AND  OTHER  SHORT- WOOLLED. 

Class  72. — Shearling  Ram. 

867.  First  Prize,  £20,  to  Robert  and  John  Russell,  of  Horton  Kirby,  Dart- 
ford,  Kent,  1  y.  5  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitors. 

861.  Second  Prize,  £10,  to  Stephen  King,  of  Rockhampton  Farm,  Lam- 

bourn,  Berkshire,  1  y.  4  m.  2  w.  old  (West  Country),  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 

862.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  Robert  Coles,  of  Middleton,  Norton  Bavant, 

Warminster,  Wiltshire,  “Young  Victor,”  1  y.  4  m.  old,  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 

864.  Reserve  and  Highly  Commended,  James  Rawlence,  of  Bulbridge, 
Wilton,  Salisbury,  Wilts,  1  y.  5  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 
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860.  Highly  Commended,  Stephen  King,  of  Boekhampton  Farm,  Lambourn, 
Berkshire,  ly.  4  m.  2  w.  old  (West  Country),  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Class  73. — Ram  of  any  other  age. 

870.  First  Prize,  £20,  James  Bawlence,  of  Bulbridge,  Wilton,  Salisbury, 

Wilts,  3  y.  4  m.  old  (West  Country),  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

871.  Seeond  Prize,  £10,  to  James  Bawlence,  of  Bulbridge,  3  y.  5  m.  old 

(West  Country),  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

869.  Third  Prize,  £5,  to  Bobert  Coles,  of  Middleton,  Norton  Bavent,  War¬ 
minster,  Wilts,  “King  Yietor,”  2  y.  4  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Class  74. — Ren  of  Five  Shearling  Fwes,  of  the  same  flock. 

875.  First  Prize,  £15,  James  Bawlenee,  of  Bulbridge,  1  y.  5  m.  old  (West 
Country),  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

874.  Second  Prize,  £10,  James  Bawlence,  of  Bulbridge,  Wilton,  Salisbury, 
Wilts,  4y.  5  m.  old  (West  Country),  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

873.  Beserve,  James  Bustell,  of  Patham  Court, Eynsford,  Kent,  1  y.  5  m.  2  w. 
old,  bred  by  Exhibitor, 


PIGS. 

Class  75. — Boar  of  a  large  white  breed. 

880.  First  Prize,  £10,  to  Bichard  Elmhirst  Duckering,  of  Northorpe, 
“Victor  2nd,’’  2y.  9  m.  1  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

876.  Second  Prize,  £5,  James  and  Frederick  Howard,  of  Britannia  Farms, 

Bedfordshire,  “  Victor,”  1  y.  10  m.  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Duckering,  of 
Kirton  Lindsey,  Lincolnshire. 

877.  Beserve,  William  Eardley,  of  Larkton  Hall,  Malpas,  Cheshire, 

“  Cheshire  Lad,”  3  y.  1  m.  1  w.  3  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Class  76. — Boar  of  a  small  white  breed. 

889.  First  Prize,  £10,  Peter  Eden,  of  Cross  Lane,  Salford,  Manchester, 
Lancashire,  “Lord  Nelson,”  2  y.  6  m.  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Crisp,  of  Butley  Abbey,  Wickham  Market,  Suffolk. 

899.  Second  Prize,  £5,  William  Hatton,  of  Addingham,  Leeds,  Yorkshire, 
1  y.  10  m.  old,  breeder  unknown. 

894.  Beserve,  Thomas  Atherton,  of  Chapel  House,  Speke,  Liverpool,  Lanca¬ 
shire,  1  y.  9  m.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Class  77. — Boars  of  a  small  black  breed. 

902.  First  Prize,  £10,  to  George  Turner,  jun.,  of  Allexton  Hall,  Upping¬ 

ham,  ly.  8  m.  2  w.  old  (improved  Essex),  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

905.  Second  Prize,  £5,  Bev.  William  Holt  Beever,  of  Pencraig  Court,  Boss, 
Herefordshire,  “Black  Prince  4th,”  ly.  10m.  old  (Black  Suffolk), 
bred  by  Exhibitor. 

903.  Beserve,  William  Hemming,  of  Coldicott,  Moreton-in-the -Marsh, 

Gloucestershire,  “  Master  M‘Thomas,”  ly.  2  m.  2  w.  2d.  old  (Suf¬ 
folk  and  Essex),  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Class  78. — Boar  of  the  Berkshire  breed. 

908.  First  Prize,  £10,  to  Joseph  Smith,  of  Henley-in-Arden,  Warwick¬ 
shire,  “  Young  Punch,”  black,  with  little  white,  1  y.  2  w.  2  d.  old, 
bred  by  Exhibitor. 

912.  Second  Prize,  £5,  Bussell  Swanwick,  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  College 
Farm,  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire,  “Othello,”  black  and  white, 
10  m.  1  d.  old,  bred  by  Captain  Stewart,  Saint  Bridge  House, 
Gloucester. 
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915.  Reserve,  Heber  Humfrey,  of  Kingitone  Earm,  Shrivenham,  Berkshire, 
“271  M,”  black,  with  little  white,  6  m.  3  w.  6  d.  old,  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 

Class  79. — Boar  of  a  breed  not  eligible  for  the  'preceding  classes. 

923.  Eirst  Prize,  £10,  Robert  Elmhirst  Diickering,  of  Northorpe,  Kirton- 
Lindsey,  Lincolnshire,  “  Conaet,”  white,  2  y.  7  m.  old  (Middle),  bred 
by  Exhibitor. 

292.  Second  Prize,  £5,  to  Peter  Eden,  of  Cross  Lane,  Salford,  Manchester, 
“  King  Lear  2nd,”  white,  2  y.  1  m.  2  w.  4  d.  old  (Middle),  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 

925.  Reserve,  William  Hatton,  of  Addingham,  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  “King  of 
the  West,”  white,  4  y.  2  m.  1  w.  2  d.  old  (Middle),  bred  by  Colonel 
Townley,  Burnley,  Lancashire. 

Class  80. — Breeding  Sow  of  a  large  white  breed. 

929.  Eirst  Prize,  £10,  to  Peter  Eden,  of  Cross  Lane,  Salford,  Manchester, 
“  Lucy,”  2  y.  3  m.  old,  bred  by  Mr.  R.  Dickin,  Lancashire  Hill, 
Stockport,  Lancashire. 

931.  Second  Prize,  £5,  Richard  Elmhirst  Duckering,  of  Northorpe,  Kirton 
Lindsey,  Lincolnshire,  “  Countess  of  Leicester,”  2  y.  3  w.  old,  bred 
by  Exhibitor. 

927.  Reserve,  James  and  Erederick  Howard,  Britannia  Earms,  Bedford, 
“  Miss  Kate,”  in  pig,  1  y.  4  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Class  81. — Breeding  Sow  of  a  small  white  breed. 

949.  Eirst  Prize,  £10,  William  Hatton,  of  Addingham,  1  y.  10  m,  old,  bred 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Poster,  of  Bingley. 

939.  Second  Prize,  £5,  Peter  Eden,  of  Cross  Lane,  Salford,  Manchester, 
Lancashire,  “Violet,”  1  y.  10  m.  1  w.  1  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

941.  Reserve  and  Highly  Commended,  Thomas  Atherton,  of  Chapel  House, 
Speke,  Liverpool,  Lancashire,  2  y.  8  m.  old,  bred  by  Mr.  Peter  Eden, 
of  Salford,  Manchester. 

944.  Highly  Commended,  Richard  Elmhurst  Duckering,  of  Northope, 
Kirton-Lindsey,  Lincolnshire,  “  Lilly,”  in  pig,  11  m.  3  w.  6d.  old, 
bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Class  82.  Breeding  Sow  of  a  small  black  breed. 

955.  Eirst  Prize,  £10,  to  Thomas  Crisp,  of  Butley  Abbey,  in  pig,  2  y.  1  m. 
1  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

951.  Second  Prize,  £5,  to  Thomas  Atherton,  of  Chapel  House,  Speke, 
Liverpool,  Lancashire,  “  Eormosa,”  in  pig,  1  y.  3  d.  old  (Blaek 
Suffolk),  bred  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Sexton,  of  Wherstead  Hall,  Ipswich, 
Suffolk. 

Class  83. — Breeding  Sow  of  the  Berkshire  breed. 

960.  Eirst  Prize,  £10,  to  Sir  William  Throckmorton,  Bart.,  of  Buckland, 
Earringdon,  Berkshire,  “  Queen,”  black,  with  little  white,  2  y.  old, 
bred  by  Exhibitor. 

968.  Second  Prize,  £5,  Thomas  Crisp,  of  Butley  Abbey,  black  and  white,  in 
pig,  2  y.  8  m.  1  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

958.  Reserve  and  Highly  Commended,  Arthur  Steward,  of  Saint  Bridge 
House,  “Young  Sukey,”  black,  with  little  white,  in  pig,  1  y.  3  w. 
5  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

962.  Highly  Commended,  Russell  Swanwick,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
College  Earm,  Cirencester,  Gloucestershire,  “  Young  Sally,”  black 
and  white,  1  y.  10  m.  3  w.  old,  by  Exhibitor. 
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Class  84.  Breeding  Sow  of  a  breed  not  eligible  for  the  preceding  classes. 
971.  Pirst  Prize,  £10,  to  Peter  Eden,  of  Cross  Lane,  Salford,  Manchester, 
Queen  of  Trumps”  white,  about  3  y.  old  (middle),  bred  by  Mr. 
Ihomas  Poster,  of  Crow-nest,  Bingley,  Yorkshire 
975.  Second  Prize,  £5,  to  William  Hatton,  of  Addingham,  Leeds,  Yorkshire, 
white,  m  pig,  2  years  old  (middle),  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

977.  Reserve,  William  Hatton,  of  Addingham,  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  white,  in 
pig,  2  years  old  (middle),  bred  by  Exhibitor. 


Class  85.  Pen  of  Three  Breeding  Sow  Pigs  of  a  large  white  breed,  of  the 
same  litter,  above  4  and  under  8  months  old. 

979.  Pirst  Prize,  £10,  Matthew  Walker,  of  Stockley  Park  “  Tulip  ” 

oco  7  m.  3  w.  2  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor’. 

982.  Second  Prize,  £5,  Richard  Elmhirst  Duckering,  of  Northone  “  Rose  ” 

o»n  “Thistle,”  7  m.  3  w.  6  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor.  ’ 

J80.  Heserve,  George  Chapman,  of  Seamere,  Yorkshire,  7  m.  1  w.  6  d  old 
bred  by  Exhibitor.  •  ’ 


Class  86.  Pen  of  Three  Breeding  Sow  Pigs  of  a  small  white  breed,  of  the 
same  litter,  above  4  and  under  8  months  old, ) 

987.  Pirst  Prize,  £10,  Earl  of  Radnor,  of  Coleshill,  Highworth,  Wiltshire 

8  m.  old  (Coleshill),  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

985.  Second  Prize,  £5,  to  Aylmer,  of  West  Dereham  Abbev,  Stoke  Perry 
Norfolk,  7  m.  2  w.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

984.  Reserve,  Lord  Wenlock,  of  Escrick,  Yorkshire,  6  m.  1  w.  3  d.  old, 
bred  by  Exhibitor. 

Class  %1.—Pen  of  Three  Breeding  Sow  Pigs  of  a  small  black  breed,  of  the 
same  litter,  above  4  and  under  3  months  old. 

No  Entry. 

Class  88. — Pen  of  Three  Breeding  Sow  Pigs  of  the  Berkshire  breed,  of  the 
same  litter,  above  4  and  under  8  months  old. 

988.  Pirst  Prize,  £10,  Joseph  Smith,  Henley-in-Arden,  Warwickshire, 

black  and  white,  7  m.  3  w.  5  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

992.  Second  Prize,  £5,  Heber  Humfrey,  of  Kingstone  Parm,  “271  A,  B, 
and  C,”  black,  with  little  white,  6  m.  3  w.  1  d.  old,  bred  by 
Exhibitor. 

991.  Reserve  and  Highly  Commended,  Heber  Humfrey,  of  Kingstone  Parm, 
Shrivenham,  Berkshire,  “  27 1  D,  E,  and  P,”  black,  with  little  white, 
6  m.  3  w.  6  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

989.  Highly  Commended,  William  Yells,  of  Round  Robin  Parm,  Highworth, 

Wiltshire,  “Athena,”  “Pormosa,”  “  Green  Sleeve,”  black  and  white, 
6  m.  2  d.  old,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

990.  Highly  Commended,  Russell  Swanwick,  of  Royal  Agricultural  Parm, 

Cirencester,  Gloucestershire,  black  and  white,  5  m.  1  w.  4  d.  old, 
bred  by  Exhibitor. 


Class  89. — Pen  of  Three  Breeding  Sow  Pigs  of  a  breed  not  eligible  for  the 
preceding  classes,  of  the  same  litter,  above  4  and  under  8  months  old. 

994.  Pirst  Prize,  £10,  George  Chapman,  of  Seamere,  Yorkshire,  white  and 
blue,  7  m.  2  w.  old  (middle),  bred  by  Exhibitor. 

993.  Second  Prize,  Richard  Elmhirst  Duckering,  of  Northope,  Kirton- 
Lindsey,  Lincolnshire,  “Paith,”  “Hope,”  and  “Charity,”  7  m.  2  w. 
1  d.  old  (middle),  white,  bred  by  Exhibitor. 
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WOOL. 

Class  90. — Six  Long-  Woolled  Hog  Fleeces. 

14.  First  Prize,  £10,  to  John  Rowles,  of  14,  Lower  Hastings  Street,  Lei¬ 
cester  (Leicesters),  grown  by  Mr.  Bishop,  Sutton-in-the-Elms„ 
Leicestershire;  shorn  May  18th. 

18.  Second  Prize,  £2,  Christopher  Barroby,  of  Baldersby,  Thirsk,  Yorkshire, 
(Leicesters),  grown  by  Exhibitor  ;  shorn  May  2’2nd. 

17.  Commended,  Charles  Bosworth,  of  Disldey,  Loughborough,  Leicester¬ 
shire  (Leicesters),  grown  by  Exhibitor;  shorn  May  25th. 

BUTTER. 

Class  91. — Six  Founds  of  Fresh  Butter  in  One  Pound  Lumps.. 

23.  First  Prize,  £5,  to  the  Agricultural  Colony,  Coalville,  Leicester. 

22.  Second  Prize,  £2,  to  the  Bev.  George  W.  Straton,  of  Aylestene  Beetorj, 
Leicester. 


special  prizes, 

AMOUNTING  TO  £100, 

Offered  by  the  Sparkenhoe  Farmers’  Club. 

CHEESE. 

Class  92. — For  the  Best  Six  Cheeses  exceeding  45  lbs.  each. 

37,  First  Prize,  £10,  to  Francis  Spencer,  of  Claybrook  Magna,  Lutterwortfe^ 

Leicestershire. 

39.  Second  Prize,  £7,  to  William  Neal  Berry,  of  Stoke  Golding,  Hinckley, 
Leicestershire. 

38.  Third  Prize,  £3,  to  Tom  Cattell,  of  Bitteswell  Field,  Lutterworth. 

Class  93. — For  the  Best  Six  Cheeses,  exceeding  35  lbs.  each,  but  not  more 

than  45  lbs. 

50,  First  Prize,  £10,  to  Samuel  Wykes,  of  Aston  Flamville,  Hinckley. 

57.  Second  Prize,  £7,  to  William  Trivett,  of  Market  Bosworth,  Leicester¬ 
shire. 

45.  Third  Prize,  £3,  to  William  Nuttall,  of  South  Croxton,  Leicestershire. 

Class  94. — For  the  Best  Six  Cheeses  not  exceeding  35  lbs.  each. 

68.  First  Prize,  £10,  to  William  Ward,  of  Attleborough  Gorse,  Nuneaton, 
Warwickshire. 

67.  Second  Prize,  £7,  to  Samuel  C.  Pilgrim,  of  Out  Woods,  Burbage, 
Hinckley, 

59.  Third  Prize,  £3,  to  John  Harding,  of  Atterton. 

Class  95. — For  the  Best  entry  in  the  above  classes. 

50.  First  Prize,  £15. 

Class  96. — To  the  Dairymaid  or  Servant  who  has  manufactured  the  best  entry. 
50.  First  Prize,  £5. 

Class  97. — For  the  Best  Six  Stilton  Cheeses. 

75.  First  Prize,  £10,  to  Ezra  Peel  Smith,  of  New  Parks,  Leicester. 

72.  Second  Prize,  £7,  to  Thomas  M.  Evans  and  John  Stafford,  Campbell 
Street,  Leicester. 

76.  Third  Prize,  £3,  to  William  Stannage,  of  Twyford,  Melton  Mowbray. 
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Review. 


Quid  sit  pulchrura,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non. — Hor. 


The  Treatment  of  our  Domesticated  Dogs.  By  Magenta, 
author  of  the  ‘  Handy  Horse  Book.’  William  Blackman 
and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

Perhaps  if  we  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  little 
volume  with  the  above  title  is  dedicated  “  to  the  memory  of 
Charley,  a  Scotch  terrier,  our  pet  of  pets,  by  his  master,” 
we  shall  convey  about  as  good  an  idea  of  the  predilections 
of  the  writer  as  the  reader  will  be  likely  to  gain  from  reading 
the  book. 

Magenta  ”  writes  about  dogs  as  if  he  loved  them,” 
and  with  a  ladylike  fondness  too ;  witness  the  following 
passage : 

“  A  very  dear  dog  of  our  own  contracted  a  serious  and 
painful  internal  complaint,  and  was  ordered  by  his  doctor  to 
have  hot-water  bottles  in  his  bed  at  night  during  cold 
weather.  A  large  box  was  consequently  made,  with  several 
good-sized  air-holes  in  the  cover ;  and  when  cold  the  little 
fellow  regularly  went  to  bed  with  his  hot  bottles.” 

To  those  who  are  not  particularly  ^‘doggy  ”  in  their  fancies 
the  suggestion  to  put  a  dog  to  bed  with  hot-water  bottles  is 
slightly  startling;  albeit  we  admit  that  the  idea  is  worth 
remembering  in  the  treatment  of  the  ailments  which  attack 
those  pets  of  pets,  who,  as  their  fair  owners  say,  require  as 
much  care  as  if  they  were  infants,  and  we  venture  to  add 
commonly  get  more. 

The  writer’s  fondness  for  his  dogs  does  not  blind  him  to 
their  faults,  nor  lead  him  to  sanction  silly  indulgence  of  their 
sometimes  ill-regulated  appetites.  He  objects  to  the  animals 
being  nursed,  lapped,  or  carried  about,”  and  even  ventures 
on  the  following  merciless  recommendation  : 

Dogs,  on  the  contrary,  for  their  own  sake,  if  not  for  that 
of  the  furniture  (and  these  cruelties  are  inculcated  by  one 
who  values  the  former  as  much  as  the  latter)  ought^  to  be 
made  to  lie  exclusively  on  the  floor  when  indoors  in  the 
daytime.” 

Then  we  have  minute  directions  on  properly  correcting  an 
obnoxious  pet  whose  manners  require  amendment.  The 
remarks  on  feeding  and  general  management  of  the  domes¬ 
ticated  or  indoor  dog,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  are  very 
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judicious,  but  as  they  advocate  a  system  that  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  one  which  is  generally  adopted,  they  will  pro¬ 
bably  receive  very  little  attention.  We  can  fancy  the  feelings 
of  a  lady  who  is  advised  to  feed  “  dear  Tiney  ”  once  in 
twenty-four  hours;  the  advice  is  good  notwithstanding;  and 
if  all  the  suggestions  which  the  author  makes  are  carefully 
carried  into  effect  by  the  master  or  mistress  of  a  favorite  dog, 
the  animal  will  be  physically  the  better  for  the  treatment 
which  he  will  receive.  One  paragraph  in  the  book  ought 
to  be  written  in  brass  on  every  dog’s  collar  : — The  habit  of 
begging  or  scratching  at  people  when  they  are  eating  is  very 
troublesome,  to  strangers,  at  all  events ;  and  as  dogs  have  no 
company  manners,  they  must  be  lauglit  always  to  remain 
quietly  under  the  table  or  chairs  till  their  own  dinner  is 
ready.  We  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  abstain  from  making  either 
ourselves  or  our  friends  slaves  to  our  domestic  pets,  however 
valuable  and  dear  they  may  be.” 

With  keen  recollections  of  what  strangers  ”  feel  under 
the  painful  circumstances  depicted  in  the  above  quotation, 
we  feel  inclined  to  bless  Magenta  ”  for  his  noble  inter¬ 
ference  on  behalf  of  suffering  humanity.  ' 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


THE  .ATMOSPHEhIC  GEHM  THEORY. 

(A  Lecture  delivered  to  the  Loyal  College  of  Surgeons,  January  17,  1868.) 

By  John  Hughes  Bennett,  M.D.,  E.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes 
of  Medieine  and  Senior  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c. 

{Concluded from  p.  455.) 

In  the  same  manner,  air  and  infusions  exposed  to  intense 
cold  still  produce  animalcules,  but,  according  to  Pasteur,  not 
so  readily.  Twenty  flasks  containing  boiled  infusions,  and 
from  which  the  air  was  expelled,  were  opened  by  him  with 
excessive  precaution  on  the  Mer  de  Glace  at  Montanvert 
on  the  Jura.  Notwithstanding  the  purity  and  extreme 
coldness  of  the  air,  infusoria  appeared  in  five  of  his  flasks. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  controversy 
on  this  subject  has  been  carried  on  in  the  Imperial  Academy 
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of  Sciences  in  Paris^  I  may  give  a  short  account  of  that 
portion  of  it  referring  to  the  Glacier  experiments.  MM. 
Pouchet,  Jolly,  and  Musset  opened  eight  similar  flasks  used 
by  M.  Pasteur  at  Montanvert,  on  the  Glacier  of  the  Mala- 
detta,  in  the  Spanish  Pyrenees,  9000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
oOOO  feet  higher  than  that  of  Montanvert,  using  all  the  pre¬ 
cautions  required  by  M.  Pasteur.  In  addition,  before  cutting 
off  the  ends  of  their  hermetically  sealed  tubes  with  a  file,  pre¬ 
viously  heated  by  a  lamp,  they  held  the  flasks  above  their 
heads.  Notwithstanding,  infusoria  appeared  in  all  the  in¬ 
fusions  a  few  days  afterwards."^ 

To  this  communication,  presented  to  the  Academy  Sept. 
21st,  1863,  M.  Pasteur  replies  Nov.  2nd,t  saying  that 
he  is  rejoiced  that  his  learned  adversaries  have  gone  to  such 
an  altitude  to  repeat  his  experiments,  but  observes  that  they 
did  not  take  the  necessary  precautions.  They  only  had  eight 
flasks,  whereas  he  had  twenty ;  they  shook  their  flasks  before 
opening  them,  which  he  took  care  not  to  do ;  and  they  had 
the  imprudence  to  use  a  file,  instead  of  a  pair  of  pincers  with 
long  branches,  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp.  He  says  that 
the  thumb  and  fingers  holding  the  file  were  too  near  the  open¬ 
ing  into  the  flask,  and  may  have  conveyed  germs  there,  espe¬ 
cially  as  they  were  not  passed  through  the  flame,  as  the  file 
wms.J  He  defies  them,  if  they  take  sufficient  precautions,  to 
obtain  infusoria  in  all  their  flasks. § 

MM.  Jolly  and  Musset  accept  the  defiance  of  M.  Pasteur 
Nov.  l6th;||  and,  in  fact,  on  the  13th  June  following,  they 
send  a  memoir  to  the  Academy,  stating  that  they  had  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Maladetta,  this  time  with  twenty-two  flasks — 
that  is  two  more  than  were  used  by  M.  Pasteur — fulfilled  all 
his  conditions,  not  forgetting  the  pincers  with  long  branches, 
properly  heated,  and  found  that  infusoria  appeared  in  every 
flask  without  exception  in  four  days,^  and  so  ended  this  part 
of  the  controversy. 

Numerous  other  important  questions  have  been  debated 
before  the  Academy ;  among  these  are  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  air  confined  in  the  flasks,  founded  on 
numerous  analyses;**  the  observations  of  Jolly  and  Musset 
with  regard  to  vibrios  living  in  distilled  water  ;tt  the  statement 
by  M.  Pasteur  that  neither  free  oxygen  nor  atmospheric  air 
are  necessary  for  the  growth  of  infusoria,  and  that  they  will 

*  ‘Comptes  RendusJ  tome  Ivii,  p.  558.  f  Ibid.,  p.  721, 


X  Ibid.,  p.  725. 

II  Ibid.,  pp.  842 — 845. 
**  Ibid.,  pp.  734—739. 


§  Ibid.,  p.  726. 

^1  Ibid.,  Ivi,  p.  1122. 
ft  Ibid.,  Iv,  p.  491. 
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develop  themselves  in  carbonic  acid  gas  only.  Lastly,  the 
same  chemist  declares  that,  notwithstanding  his  often  de¬ 
clared  opinion  that  ferments  are  living  beings  and  not  dead 
matter,  he  can  produce  fermentation  with  the  ashes  of 
yeast.* * * §  Some  of  these  statements  are  confirmed  by  Donne, t 
who  found  that  hens^  eggs  became  putrid  without  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  vibrios  or  other  infusoria.  This  observation,  M’hile  it 
might  serve  to  prove  that  atmospheric  air  passing  through 
the  egg-shell  separated  the  germs  by  filtration,  is  MLolly 
opposed  to  the  idea  that  putrefaction  is  necessarily  caused  by 
such  germs. 

The  only  conclusion  I  can  draw’  from  the  numerous  con¬ 
tradictory  and  ingenious  communications  presented  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  during  the  last  eight  years  on  this 
matter  is,  that  not  the  slightest  proof  is  given  by  the  chemists, 
w’ith  M.  Pasteur  at  their  head,  that  fermentation  and  putre¬ 
faction  are  necessarily  dependent  on  living  germs  existing  in 
the  atmosphere.  They  rather  tend  to  show  that  these  are 
phenomena  of  a  chemical  nature,  as  was  ably  maintained  by 
Liebig.J  Did  we  indeed  confine  our  reading  to  the  papers 
of  M.  Pasteur — that  is,  to  one  side  of  the  case — w’e  could 
easily  persuade  ourselves  of  his  correctness  ;§  but  every  one 
of  his  experiments  has  been  repeated  by  several  independent 
investigators,  who  have  showm  his  imagined  proofs  as  to  the 
existence  of  atmospheric  germs  to  be  altogether  erroneous. 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  living  germs  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  the  cause  of  putrefaction  and  fermentation ;  neither  is 
it  necessary  to  believe  that  ferments  are  living  at  all — they 
may  be  dead.  This,  if  not  admitted,  seems  to  be  implied  by 
Pasteur  himself,  who  tells  us  he  can  now  excite  these  pro¬ 
cesses,  not  by  fresh  yeast  only,  but  by  the  ashes  of  yeast. || 
That  they  may  be  induced  by  dead  organic  matter,  which 
has  been  subjected  to  a  direct  temperature  of  150°  or  £00° 
Centigrade — a  heat  utterly  incompatible  wdth  the  existence  of 
life — we  have  seen  to  have  been  proved  by  Pouchet,  Jolly, 
Musset,  and  others. 

*  Ibid.,  Ivi,  pp.  418,  419. 

t  Ibid.,  Iviii,  pp.  951,  952  ;  Ixv,  p.  602. 

f  ‘Letters  on  Chemistry,’  letters  18  and  19. 

§  This  is  what  unfortunately  seems  to  have  been  done  by  the  Commission 
of  the  Academy,  which  made  a  report  on  this  subject,  Feb.  20,  1865 
(‘ Comptes  Lendus,’ tome  xi,  p.  384).  No  histologist  was  on  the  Com¬ 
mission,  which  refused  to  enter  upon  any  kind  of  microscopical  inquiry ; 
Messrs.  Pouchet,  Jolly,  and  Musset,  under  such  circumstances,  very 
properly  took  no  part  in  the  investigation,  which,  consequently,  was 
altogether  one-sided,  and  of  no  scientiBc  value. 

11  ‘  Comptes  Rendus/  tome  Ivi,  pp.  418,  419. 
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The  idea  that  these  imaginary  germs  were  the  cause  of 
putrefaction^  of  disease^  of  blights  among  vegetables,  and 
other  evils,  originated  with  Kircher  and  the  pathologists  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  has  been  frequently  revived,  but 
always  shown  to  be  erroneous.  In  1852  cholera  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  occasioned  by  a  fungus  that  really  existed  in  the 
dejections,  but  w’hich  Mr.  Busk  pointed  out  was  the  uredo 
segetum  of  diseased  wheat,  W'hich  entered  the  body  in  the 
form  of  bread.  Certain  well-known  parasitic  diseases  are 
spread  by  contact,  such  as  scabies,*w'hich,  as  it  depends  upon 
an  insect  burrowing  in  the  skin,  may  be  understood  to  crawl 
from  one  person  to  another.  Favus,  also,  I  succeeded,  in 
1841,  in  proving  might  be  made  to  grow  on  diseased  surfaces 
of  otherwise  healthy  persons;  but  many  of  our  unquestionably 
infectious  diseases,  such  as  smallpox,  scarlatina,  measles  and 
typhus,  have  no  such  origin.  It  has  been  attempted  to  be 
proved,  indeed,  by  Lemaire,*  that  in  the  condensed  vapours 
of  hospitals  and  other  putrid  localities,  vibrios  may  be  found; 
but  that  vibrios  are  the  cause  of  these  various  diseases,  is  not 
only  not  proved,  but,  from  what  has  been  stated,  is  highly 
improbable. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  origin  of  the  infusoria, 
vegetable  and  animal,  that  we  find  in  organic  fluids  during 
fermentation  and  putrefaction  ?  In  answ-er  to  this  question, 
I  say  they  originate  in  oleo-albuminous  molecules,  which  are 
formed  in  organic  fluids,  and  which,  floating  to  the  surface, 
form  the  pellicle  or  proligerous  matter.  There,  under  the 
influence  of  certain  conditions,  such  as  temperature,  light, 
chemical  exchanges,  density^  pressure,  and  composition  of 
atmospheric  air,  and  of  the  fluid,  &c.,  the  molecules,  by 
their  coalescence,  produce  the  lower  forms  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life. 

Hallier,  describing  the  development  of  Penicillium  crus- 
taceuMy  tells  us  that,  after  all  movement  in  the  primary 
molecular  mass  has  ceased,  the  molecules  arrange  themselves 
in  long  lines,  w^hich  he  calls  Leptothrix  chains  (fig. 

From  the  melting  together  of  these,  the  delicate  filaments 
forming  Leptothrix  huccalis  are  evidently  produced ;  and 
these,  according  to  him,  by  further  development,  pass  into 
Penicillium  crustaceum.^  Why  the  molecules  should  some¬ 
times  arrange  themselves  in  long  row's,  and  at  others  into 
rounded  masses  (compare  fig,  1,  a,  and/),  is  probably  de¬ 
pendent  on  varying  degrees  of  limpidity  and  viscosity.  But 
why  both  these  germs  should  sometimes  possess  an  inherent 

^  Ibid,,  tome  lix,  pp.  317 — 428. 

t  ‘  Gahrungsercheiiiungen,’  p,  51,  and  fig.  12.  Leipzig,  1867. 
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power  of  contractility and  at  others  not,  it  is  impossible 
as  yet  even  to  surmise.  But  on  the  determination  of  this 
point,  the  variations  existing  between  the  different  kinds  of 
fermentation  and  putrefaction  are  evidently  dependent. 

But  the  ultra-vitalist  will  ask,  If  so,  what  becomes  of  the 
doctrines — Every  living  thing  from  an  egg/'’  Every  cell 
from  a  cell and  All  life  from  life^^?  To  this  I  reply, 
these  expressions  are  formulae,  which  only  impose  upon  the 
understanding,  check  the  search  after  truth,  and  are  already 
completely  overthrown  by  the  advance  of  science.  A 
few  words  with  regard  to  each  of  them  will,  I  think,  show 
this. 

I.  — After  what  has  been  said,  I  need  not  dwell  upon  the 
first  of  these  views,  viz.  omne  vivum  ex  ovo,  for  the  facts  we 
have  described  are  quite  hostile  to  it. 

II.  — That  every  cell  comes  from  a  cell,  is  a  recent  doc¬ 
trine,  which,  from  its  first  enunciation,  was  rejected  by 
almost  all  the  first  histologists  of  Europe.  The  illustrious 
founders  of  the  cell  theory,  Schleiden  and  Schwann,  clearly 
showed  that  primary  cells  originated  in  a  molecular  mass 
which  they  called  a  blastema.  Max.  Schultze  in  186l,*  and 
Bruecke  in  1862,t  demonstrated  that  a  cell-w'all  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  development  of  molecular  masses,  and  now  it 
is  not  considered  essential  to  the  conception  of  a  cell  by  the 
most  inveterate  cellulists.  Having  thus  discarded  from  this 
far-famed  elementary  organ  its  external  wall  or  boundary 
— w^hich  can  alone  entitle  it  to  be  called  a  cell  at  all — they 
have  only  to  carry  their  conceptions  a  step  farther,  and 
banish  the  nucleus  also.  There  will  then  remain  an  organic 
fluid  or  molecular  material,  the  true  potential  substance,  in 
which  all  growth  takes  its  origin. 

That  molecular,  nuclear,  and  cell  forms  are  not  necessarily 
organic  has  been  proved  by  the  researches  of  Ascherson,{ 
Rainey §,  and  Montgomery.  1|  They  have  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
ducing  from  various  viscous  substances,  more  especially  oil 
and  albumen,  different  kinds  of  gums,^  and  a  material 
obtained  from  yolk  of  egg  called  protagon,  appearances  re¬ 
sembling  almost  every  kind  of  elementary  texture.  The  idea 
that  there  are  such  things  as  histological  organic  forms, 
w^hich  are  necessarily  indicative  of  life,  must  now^  be  regarded 

*  Reichert  and  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  ‘Archiv/  1861,  p.  9. 

f  ‘  Sitzungsberichte  der  Kaiserliclien  Akademie  der’^hssenschaften,’  1862, 
p.  382. 

X  Muller’s  ‘Archiv,’  1840, 

§  ‘Mode  of  Eormation  of  Shells,’  &c.,  London,  1858. 

II  ‘The  Eormation  of  so-called  Cells,’  &c.,  London,  1867- 

^  Rainey,  in  ‘  Medical  Times,’  January,  1868. 
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as  laliacious.  It  has  deceived  many^  and  among  the  rest_,  as 
we  have  seen^  M.  Pasteur.  What  now  interests  us  are  the 
transformations  which  these  forms  undergo^  and  the  passage 
of  one  into  the  other.  This  inquiry  must  lead  us  to  the 
molecular  theory  of  organization,  which  inculcates  that  all 
the  tissues  are  formed  by  the  successive  production  of 
histogenetic  or  formative,  and  histolytic  or  disintegrative  mole¬ 
cules;*  and  it  appears  to  me  that  its  correctness  is  singularly 
confirmed  by  the  investigations  that  have  been  brought 
before  you  this  evening.  In  short,  we  have  first  molecular 
depositions  in  organic  fluids;  these  aggregate  to  form  nuclei, 
cells,  and  other  tissues  ;  and  these  again,  by  constantly  break¬ 
ing  dowm  and  re-forming,  gradually  elaborate  and  build  up 
the  higher  organisms.  It  would  appear  that  nature  is  con¬ 
stantly  operating  in  the  organic  and  inorganic  worlds  by  the 
process  of  molecular  coalescence ;  that  the  notion  of  every 
particle  being  necessarily  derived  from  its  like  is  erroneous; 
and  that  the  law  of  descent  from  parents,  which  we  recognise 
in  the  higher  animals,  changes,  as  we  descend  in  the  scale, 
first  to  parthenogenesis,  whereby  this  direct  descent  is  broken, 
and  ultimately  to  Iieterogenesis,  in  which  it  is  lost. 

This  theory  irresistibly  recalls  to  our  recollection  the  phi¬ 
losophical  speculations  of  the  Greeks,  and  especially  of 
Democritus,  Anaxagoras,  and  Empedocles,  and  suggests  to 
us  that  history  in  science,  like  history  in  morals  or  in 
politics,  often  repeats  itself,  so  that  our  predecessors  may  often 
be  regarded  not  only  as  the  originators  of  speculative  opinions 
in  the  past,  but  also  as  prophets,  who  have  foretold  in  the 
cycle  of  events  the  deductive  truths  of  the  future. 

III. — The  doctrine  that  life  must  necessarily  spring  from 
life  is  essentially  connected  with  the  view^  of  direct  descent 
from  parents.  Previous  to  the  time  of  Harvey,  life  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  an  independent  principle,  capable  of  being  added 
to  or  removed  from  inert  matter.  Such  was  the  opinion  of 
the  ancient  philosophers,  as  allegorically  explained  by  the 
fable  of  Prometheus,  who  animated  the  marble  statue  by  fire 
stolen  from  heaven.  In  later  times,  Buffon  imagined  life,  like 
matter,  to  be  indestructible.  According  to  him  every  living 
molecule  had  a  life  of  its  own,  and  the  method  by  which  it 
manifested  its  function  depended  on  its  association  with 
other  molecules.  Thus,  the  body  of  an  animal  or  a  plant  was 
the  aggregation  of  a  multitude  of  minute  living  beings 
arranged  in  a  particular  way.  The  death  of  the  complex 

*  See  the  author’s  paper  on  the  “  Molecular  Theory  of  Organisation,” 

‘  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,’  April  1,  1861 ;  and 
‘  Microscopical  Journal,’  1861. 
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compound  was  simply  a  dissolution  of  one  of  these  asso¬ 
ciations,  and  the  organic  molecules  thus  set  at  liberty  wan¬ 
dered  about  until  they  once  more  combined  with  a  plant  or 
animal — here  with  a  monad,  there  with  a  quadruped.  The 
materia  vitm  diffusa  of  John  Hunter  was  something  similar. 

Our  modern  view  of  life  is,  not  that  it  is  independent  of 
matter,  but  a  condition  of  matter;  in  other  words,  that  mate¬ 
rial  substances  found  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  plants  and 
animals,  influenced  by  certain  forces,  have  peculiar  properties 
communicated  to  them.  These  properties  are  contractility, 
sensibility,  the  power  of  growth  in  certain  directions,  and 
mental  acts,  the  exercise  of  any  one  of  which  constitutes  life. 
That  accidental  causes  are  capable  of  communicating  one  or 
more  of  these  properties  to  tissues  that  did  not  previously 
possess  them,  is  certain.  Thus,  exposure  to  light  may  in¬ 
fluence  the  movement  of  the  pigment-molecules  in  the  skin  of 
the  frog  and  other  animals,  so  that  it  at  once  becomes  dark 
or  light.*^  The  entrance  of  a  spermatozoid  into  the  ovum — 
that  is  a  vibratile  fibre,  much  like  a  vibrio,  pushing  a  molecule 
before  it — excites  those  changes  in  the  yolk  which  produce 
an  embryo.  An  unimpregnated  uterus  is  not  contractile,  but 
if  impregnated  its  fibres  have  a  vital  property  communicated 
to  them  for  a  purpose,  and  they  expel  the  foetus.  I  think  no 
one  can  doubt  that  an  aggregation  of  molecules  produces  a 
vibrio,  which,  at  first  motionless,  has  contractility  communi¬ 
cated  to  it,  and  thereby  lives. 

M.  Onimus  has  shown,  by  careful  experiment,  that  if  the 
clear  serum  from  a  blister  be  placed  in  a  bag  of  gold-beater^s 
skin,  and  put  below  the  skin  of  a  rabbit,  so  as  to  be  exposed 
to  warmth  and  endosmotic  currents,  bodies  like  pus  or  the 
colourless  cells  of  the  blood,  called  by  Robin,  Leucocytes,  are 
formed.  He  has  even  filtered  the  fluid,  and  shown  that  they 
arise  spontaneously  by  molecular  deposition,  so  long  as  the 
fibrin  it  contains  is  not  coagulated.  Hence,  he  says,  all  sub¬ 
stances  which  produce  coagulation — such  as  alcohol,  cor¬ 
rosive  sublimate,  iodine,  to  which  we  may  add  carbolic  acid 
— prevent  such  purulent  formations.  Their  production,  how¬ 
ever,  he  points  out,  is  identical  with  that  of  molecular  growth. 
He  further  ascertained  that  when  white  of  egg  or  fresh  blood 
was  placed  in  a  glass  vaccination  tube,  or  vessel  deprived  of 
air,  they  did  not  putrefy  ;  but  if  placed  in  a  sac  of  gold-beater^s 
skin,  although  not  exposed  to  fresh  air,  they  shortly  putrefied, 
and  contained  numerous  vibrios.  In  the  first  case,  he  says 
there  is  no  exchange  of  air  between  the  organic  substances 

*  See  Professor  Lister  on  the  “Cutaneous  Pigmentary  System  of  the 
Prog,”  ‘Phil.  Trans.,’  1858. 
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and  the  fluids  under  which  circumstances  no  organic  forms  are 
produced.  He  therefore  maintains  that  vibrios  and  fungi  in 
fluids  are  not  the  result  of  atmospheric  germs,  but  of  conditions 
necessary  to  the  putrefaction  of  organic  fluids.* 

These  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  the  numerous  facts 
which  have  long  been  recognised  in  pathology, f  and  indicate 
that  it  is  to  a  knowledge  of  these  conditions  that  science  must 
now  apply  itself.  So  long  as  the  origin  of  infusoria  was 
ascribed  to  atmospheric  germs,  w^e  rested  contented,  and  all 
inquiry  was  stopped.  I  shall  be  satisfied  if,  in  supporting 
another  doctrine  this  evening,  I  have  stimulated  even  one 
inquiring  mind  to  investigate  the  truth. 

Gentlemen,  I  see  by  the  public  papers  that  a  great  legal 
authority  in  this  city  has  been  lecturing  on  the  contradictions 
which  exist  among  scientific  men,  and  the  want  of  proper 
evidence  leading  to  their  conclusions.  He  complains,  also, 
that  he  everywhere  sees  a  tendency  to  place  new’  scientific 
views  in  opposition  to  religious  beliefs.  J  I  shall  not  reply  to 
his  good-natured  criticisms  by  dwelling  on  the  glorious  uncer¬ 
tainties  of  the  law,  but  shortly  point  out,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  theory  I  have  placed  before  you  this  evening  should  recom¬ 
mend  itself  to  the  Biblical  student.  Man,  he  learns,  was 
created  from  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  he  may  well  ask — 
w'hy  should  such  molecular  matter  have  been  chosen  for  the 
purpose  ?  How  many  histogenetic  and  histolytic  trans¬ 
formations  it  underwent  before  the  form  was  perfected,  he  is 
not  told  ;  but  being  made,  it  is  distinctly  said  that  living  pro¬ 
perties  were  added  to  it.  He  is  now’here  taught  that  life 
invariably  springs  from  life.  On  the  contrary,  the  great  doc¬ 
trine  everywhere  impressed  upon  him  is,  that  life  springs  from 
death.  Thou  fooV"*  says  St.  Paul,  “that  which  thou  sow’est 
is  not  quickened  unless  it  die.^^  In  quoting  this  remarkable 
passage,  I  do  not  seek  from  it  scientific  evidence  at  all,  but 
I  believe  it  contains  a  deep  philosophy  consistent  with  all 
kinds  of  development — religious,  moral,  political,  and  certainly 
physiological.  There  is  a  manifest  inconsistency  in  supposing 
that  the  same  kind  Providence  w^hich  alone  can  create  life 
should  have  done  so  once  only  in  ages  past.  The  idea  that 
a  seed  can  retain  vitality  for  thousands  of  years  has  hitherto 
been  a  stumbling-block  to  physiologists.  What  it  really  pos- 

*  ‘Journal  de  I’Anatomie  et  de  la  Physiologie/  1867,  p.  17. 

I  See  the  author’s  ‘  Clinical  Lectures  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,’  4th  edition,  more  especially  pp.  164,  182,  233,  689. 

f  ‘  Address  by  the  flight  Honorable  James  Moncreiif,  Dean  of  Faculty,’ 
&c.,  14th  January,  1868. 
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sesses  is  a  certain  arrangement  of  dried  molecular  matter, 
which,  when  exposed  to  peculiar  conditions,  enables  it  to 
exhibit  the  vital  property  of  growth.  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
that  new  life  springs  from  the  molecular  death  of  pre-existing 
tissues  and  organisms.  The  vibratile  and  germinal  molecules 
concerned  in  the  process  are  not  new  productions,  but  old 
ones  ;  and  these,  submitted  to  conditions  which  it  is  the  office 
of  the  physiologist  to  investigate,  undergo  a  rejuvenescence, 
and  enter  into  and  constitute  the  living  substance  of  the  new 
being.  This  theory,  I  venture  to  think,  is  not  only  consistent 
with  all  known  facts,  but  unites  in  one  grand  conclusion  the 
physiological  science  of  the  present  day,  the  intellectual 
speculations  of  ancient  Greece,  and  the  direct  teachings  of 
our  sacred  records. 


TOWN  MILK.  By  John  Chalmers  Mokton, 

The  following  report  on  this  subject  is  based  upon  a  paper 
on  the  ‘^London  Milk  Trade,^^  which  was  read  two  years  ago 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  was  reported  in  their  Journal 
of  December  15th,  1865.  Since  the  preparation  of  that 
paper,  and  the  examination  then  made  of  cowhouses  in 
various  parts  of  London,  I  have  had  charge  of  a  suburban 
farm,  where  a  large  number  of  cows — at  one  time  more  than 
250 — were  kept  exclusively  for  the  London  milk  supply. 
This,  with  a  renewed  examination  of  a  few  additional  town 
and  suburban  dairies,  enables  me  to  speak  with  some  con¬ 
fidence  on  a  subject  which  is  of  considerable  agricultural  and 
of  very  great  social  consequence. 

The  latter  consideration  is  not  sufficiently  regarded,  for  the 
importance  of  it  can  hardly  be  overrated.  ‘^^The  returns  of 
the  Registrar-General  exhibit  a  fearful  tale  of  infant  mor¬ 
tality;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  various  causes  of  death 
assigned  in  them  may  be  summed  up,^^  says  Dr.  Druitt, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  St.  George’s,  Hanover  Square, 
as  simply  meaning  starvation.”  The  milk  supplied  in  shops 
has,  in  fact,  been  to  a  large  extent  deprived  of  its  nutritive 
elements;  and,  “little  more  than  the  thick  curd  remaining, 
the  delicate  stomach  of  a  child  cannot  digest  it ;  and  hence 
diarrhoea,  atrophy,  and  the  multitudinous  diseases  which 
tell  so  terribly  on  infant  life  in  towns.”  And  not  only  is 
there  a  result  of  this  intermediate  kind  contingent  on  the 
non-supply  of  unadulterated  milk,  but,  as  Mr.  Chadwick  has 
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pointed  out,  the  health  and  strength  of  the  whole  future  life 
are  compromised  by  it.  ‘^The  foundation  of  the  adult  is 
laid  in  childhood  and  youth.  Our  strongest  and  best  la¬ 
bourers  are  from  milk-and-oatmeal  fed,  or  milk-and-bread 
fed,  or  milk-and-potato  fed  children.  Our  strongest  navvies 
are  from  the  hill  districts  of  Lancashire ;  our  strongest 
labourers  from  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  from 
the  hill  districts  of  Scotland,  where  milk  is  always  a  large 
portion  of  the  food  of  the  family.  These,  too,  are  the 
favorite  recruiting-grounds  for  guardsmen  and  soldiers  of 
the  greatest  size  and  strength.^'’ 

If  mothers  sufficiently  realised’ the  future  consequences  of 
insufficient  nourishment  in  infancy,  they  would  be  quicker 
to  recognise  the  causes  of  those  ailments  which  are  current 
during  the  time  when  this  process  of  imperfect  feeding  is 
going  on.  No  doubt  there  are,  however,  many  examples  of 
this  quickness;  and  I  met  with  one  the  other  day  in  the  case 
of  a  poor  woman  purchasing  a  pennyworth  of  milk  in  a  shop 
where  it  has  never  been  adulterated  or  diluted,  for  which 
every  day  she  was  content  to  walk  a  mile,  saying  that  it  was 
""  four  times  better"'’  than  any  she  could  get  close  by  her 
house ;  and  the  life  of  her  child  depended  on  it.  The  stomach 
of  a  child  is  an  unquestionable  test  of  the  quality  of  its  food  ; 
and  she  had  been  rightly  guided  by  its  indications.  But  the 
verdict  of  the  analyst  may  be  also  trusted — more  confidentl}^, 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  milk  than  in  that  of  any  other  food. 
A  mere  aroma,  which  the  balance  of  the  chemist  cannot 
weigh,  may,  indeed,  sometimes  destroy  the  value  of  milk,  as 
of  other  food;  but  that  is  easily  recognisable  without  analy¬ 
sis  ;  and  varieties  of  mere  texture,  which  sometimes  upset,  as 
to  any  practical  guidance  they  may  ofPer,  the  conclusions  of 
the  analyst,  after  he  has  examined  other  foods,  are  unknown 
in  the  case  of  milk.  Dr.  Voelcker"s  analyses,  published  in 
past  volumes  of  this  Journal,  as  w^ell  as  elsewhere,  are  thus 
directly  serviceable,  teaching  us  with  definiteness  and  in  detail 
a  lesson  which,  however,  experience  has  already  taught  many 
of  us  more  generally,  that  milk,  whether  good  or  not,  when 
coming  out  of  London  cowhouses,  is  very  often  impoverished 
and  adulterated  when  served  over  London  counters. 

The  British  Medical  Journal  of  November  2Srd,  1867, 
called  attention  to  a  more  recent  series  of  analyses  by  Dr. 
Voelcker,  which  very  strikingly  illustrate  this  fact;  and  a 
short  reference  to  his  results  will  suffice  to  prove  the  first 
point  to  which  I  am  directing  attention,  viz.  that  town  milk 
is  very  often  most  outrageously  and  mischievously  robbed 
and  maltreated  before  it  reaches  the  consumer.  Ten  samples 
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were  submitted  to  examination,  taken  from  shops  in  Black- 
friars,  the  Strand,  St.  Gileses,  and  some  of  the  western 
districts  north  and  south  of  Hyde  Park.  Of  these  only  one 
was  just  as  the  cow  had  yielded  it.  It  contained  86* l6  per 
cent,  of  water — rather  less  than  the  ordinary  natural  propor¬ 
tion,  and  12  per  cent,  by  measure  were  cream.  The  other 
samples  contained  from  90  to  91  per  cent,  of  water,  and  from 
9j  to  only  3  per  cent,  were  cream.  The  price  in  every  case 
but  two  was  4r/.  per  quart ;  in  those  two  it  was  5cL ;  and 
there  the  quantity  of  cream  was  only  4  and  6  per  cent, 
respectively  !  How  great  the  temptation  to  dishonesty,  and 
how  great  its  facility,  are  both  apparent  from  these  analyses. 
A  large  business  in  a  first-class  establishment^  is  prosper¬ 
ing,  which  sells  as  new  what  is  ^^no  better  than  skim-milk.^^ 
The  reports  regarding  the  other  cases  are  as  follow  : — much 
coloured  artificially,  one  fourth  of  cream  removed,  and  one 
sixth  of  water  added  ‘‘  one  fourth  of  cream  removed,  and 
one  third  of  water  added  skim-milk,  with  one  third 
water  V’  “  one  third  cream  removed,  and  one  fifth  water 
added. If  4:d.  per  imperial  quart  be  the  price  at  which 
milk  can  fairly  be  sold  retail,  then  in  one  of  these  instances, 
where  it  was  sold  at  5d.  after  one  third  of  the  cream  was 
removed  and  one  fifth  water  added,  no  less  than  £20  per 
annum  profit,  beyond  that  of  the  fair  retailer,  is  made  for 
every  gallon  sold  per  diem;  and  if  100  gallons  be  sold  daily 
there  is  the  enormous  premium  of  £2000  per  annum  realised 
by  this  dishonesty. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  point  for  consideration  in  any  dis¬ 
cussion  of  town  milk — the  great  temptation  which  is  offered 
in  the  trade  to  dishonesty,  to  which  dealers  very  often  yield 
with  lamentable  consequences  to  their  customers,  especially 
when  the  milk  is  bought  for  the  nourishment  of  young 
children.  But  the  Agricultural  Journal  is  hardly  the  place 
for  a  detailed  examination  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  I 
will  conclude  by  quoting  the  letter  of  one  recently  in  the 
trade,  who  has  had  the  best  opportunity  of  forming  an 
opinion.  He  says — 

“I  suppose  it  is  allowed  on  all  sides  that  the  London  milk  trade  is  not 
what  it  should  be,  and  that  very  little  pure  milk  is  sold,  especially  to  the 
poor.  Before  attempting  to  remedy  this  great  evil  the  causes  must  be 
ascertained.  With  the  poor,  milk  is  a  necessary  more  than  a  luxury ;  and, 
if  pure,  it  is  a  most  valuable  article  of  food.  As  sold  to  the  poor  it  yields  a 
much  greater  profit  than  to  the  upper  classes,  as  the  former  nearly  always 
‘fetch’  it  themselves,  and  thereby  save  the  milkman  the  expense  of  distri¬ 
bution,  which  at  a  West-end  shop  costs  about  \d.  a  quart  for  a  wide-spread 
business,  and  \d.  for  a  compact  one ;  and  besides  this,  the  rent  in  a  poor 
district  is  so  much  lower.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  the  poor  are  the  worst 
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served,  and  the  reason  is  that  the  trade  among  them  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  such  very  ‘small’  men,  who  sell  so  little  that  the  business  cannot 
yield  a  maintenance  without  help  from  the  ‘  cow  with  the  iron  tail’  These 
same  small  men  cannot  contract  with  a  country  farmer  for  his  milk,  and 
therefore  are  in  the  hands  of  the  wholesale  dealers.  The  wholesale  dealers, 
again,  give  only  so  low  a  price  to  the  farmer  that  he  in  his  turn,  to  make  it 
pay,  must  add  a  little  water. 

“And  if  you  go  below  the  labouring  class  to  paupers,  they  are  treated 
worst  of  all.  We  have  tendered  for  five  or  six  workhouses  at  a  price  which 
would  have  given  us  a  profit  of  less  than  one  farthing  a  quart,  and  yet  we 
have  not  been  accepted.  Tenders  of  Is.  ^d.  a  barn  gallon  (8  quarts)  have 
been  accepted,  or  4d.  a  barn  gallon  less  than  our  milk  now  costs  us  at  our 
shop;  and  we  are  only  paying  the  market  value  of  pure  milk  iu  large  quan¬ 
tities.  We  have  had  men  in  attendance  at  the  opening  of  the  tenders,  and 
it  was  evident  that  it  was  all  settled  beforehand  who  was  to  have  the  con¬ 
tracts,  as  the  outsiders  knew  well  before  it  was  announced.  The  fact  that 
a  dealer  offered  to  buy  a  large  quantity  of  our  ‘  skim,’  avowedly  to  supply  a 
workhouse  contract  for  ‘  new,’  shows  what  the  paupers  really  get. 

“Next,  as  regards  the  upper  classes,  the  expense  of  distribution  is  so 
great  that  only  a  very  small  margin  is  left  for  profit  on  each  quart ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  businesses  are  generally  large.  The  bar  to  the  sale  of 
pure  milk  among  the  better  classes  is  the  system  of  percentages  to  servants. 
They  all  expect  5  per  cent,  on  the  gross  amount  of  their  masters’  bills,  and 
this  is  just  about  what  would  be  net  profit  on  an  honestly  conducted  West- 
end  business.  If  this  is  not  paid  the  milkman  is  ‘  worked  out.’  So,  to 
avoid  this  unpleasant  process,  he  commences  by  adding  water  suflacient  to 
pay  this  tax,  and  as  that  seems  to  pay  well  he  soon  doubles  the  quantity. 
We  lose  two  or  three  customers  a  week  from  the  servants,  but  we  continu¬ 
ally  get  more  new  ones,  as  pure  milk  will  draw  in  spite  of  all  this. 

“  The  different  causes  which  I  have  enumerated  above  have  gradually 
made  the  milk  trade  one  of  the  most  dishonest  in  London,  and  I  believe  few 
in  it  now  ever  make  the  effort  to  be  honest. 

“  I  have  forgotten  to  mention  one  of  the  most  rascally  tricks  of  it,  which 
deserves  exposure.  I  mean  the  selling  cream  in  quantities  short  of  imperial 
measure.  When  we  began  our  business  we  were  forced  to  have  cream-cans 
of  correct  measure  made  on  purpose,  as  the  tinman  assured  us  that  no 
dairyman  in  London  sold  cream  except  in  measures  25  per  cent,  short,  and 
consequently  he  had  no  others.  We  have  found  this  to  be  true  by  mea¬ 
suring  the  cans  of  many  other  dealers.  The  milk,  however,  is  sold  in  proper 
measures.” 

I  now  turn  to  what  may  be  called  the  agricultural  side  of 
my  subject. 

Purchase  of  a  Cow. 

The  art  of  producing  milk  with  profit  depends  on  the 
selection  of  a  cow  and  of  food  for  it,  on  housing  her  com¬ 
fortably,  and  on  treating  her  with  gentleness  and  regularity. 
On  the  selection  of  a  cow,  of  course,  depend  both  her  current 
produce  and  her  ultimate  selling  value.  She  should  not  be  a 
very  young  cow,  because  her  milk  is  not  then  at  its  full  yield  ; 
and  she  should  not  be  a  very  old  cow^,  because  there  is  then 
great  difficulty  in  fattening  her.  The  general  practice  is  to 
XLi.  38 
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buy  one,  if  possible,  immediately  after  her  third,  fourth,  or 
fifth  calf;  and  then  to  keep  her  on  till  she  does  not  yield 
more  than  six  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  When  her  milk  begins 
to  shrink  she  will  generally  put  on  flesh  on  the  same  food 
that  she  has  been  all  along  receiving ;  but  towards  the  end 
of  the  process  three  or  four  pounds  of  oilcake  are  given,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  food ;  and  the  upshot  is,  that  if  she 
was  bought  for  £20  she  may  sell  for  £17?  up  to  even  £l9, 
after  a  milking  which  shall  have  lasted  on  an  average  from 
eight  to  ten  months.  During  the  last  few  years,  when  a  good 
cow  has  been  worth  £20  to  £25,  and  markets  for  second- 
class  beef  have  been  very  dull,  there  has  been  a  loss  on  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  of  £4  or  £5  a  head  ;  and  this  is  not  merely  a 
loss  per  annum;  it  is  a  loss  upon  nine  months,  amounting, 
therefore,  to  one  third  more  per  annum ;  so  that  it  is  thus 
often  equal  to  a  loss  of  £6  or  £7  per  annum  on  every  stall  in 
the  cowhouse,  which  is  a  serious  and  may  be  a  ruinous 
discount  from  the  returns  of  the  cowkeeper.  It  is  plain, 
then,  that  in  the  case  of  this  business,  even  more  than  in  that 
of  ordinary  stock-farming,  everything  depends  on  skill  and 
judgment  in  marketing.  i 

In  the  better  class  of  London  cowhouses  you  see  large¬ 
framed,  wide  and  straight-backed,  deep-bodied,  short-horn 
cows,  equal  for  size  and  mass  and  ability  to  carry  meat,  as 
well  as  yield  milk,  to  any  cattle  in  the  world.  They  may 
have  cost  £20  to  £25  a  piece  on  entering.  Elsewhere  you 
see  small  Irish  and  Dutch  cattle — cows  that  have  cost  £]3 
to  £l5  apiece  on  entering  the  cowhouse,  and  will  sell  for  £10 
to  £12  on  leaving  it.  In  both  cases  it  has  been  customary 
for  the  cowkeepers  to  attend  country  fairs  and  markets  and 
importers^  yards,  and  pick  up  a  cow  here  and  a  cow  there 
as  they  could.  It  has  also  been  a  common  thing  for  the 
London  cowkeepers  to  purchase  of  the  dealers,  Bruce  John¬ 
son,  of  Finchley  ;  Judkins,  of  Islington;  C.  Roach,  of  West 
Hampstead,  and  others.  At  present  cows  are  brought  close 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  metropolitan  district;  cowkeepers  hear 
ot  them,*  and  they  are  purchased  out  of  some  wayside  lair, 
and  driven  straight  to  the  stall  without  entering  the  market; 
and  after  serving  their  time,  perhaps  eight  or  ten  months, 
and  yielding  at  first,  it  may  be,  sixteen  and  at  length  six 
quarts  of  milk  a  day,  they  go  to  the  metropolitan  market,  and 
are  sold  to  the  butcher,  in  whatever  condition  as  to  fitness 
they  may  be.  The  dealers  tell  you  that  buyers  invariably 
look  to  the  prospect  of  a  good  sale  when  they  buy,  and  that 

Many  cows  are  sold  on  the  arrival  of  the  trains,  being  purchased  of  the 
dealer  in  the  truck,  or  immediately  after  leaving  it,  in  the  street. 
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a  cow  which  will  as  well  as  milk  is  essential  to  profit, 

riie  consequence  is,  that  the  preparation  of  cows  for  the 
London  market  is  a  general  practice  in  many  dairy  districts. 
Cows  which  are  on  the  point  of  becoming  too  old  for  ordi¬ 
nary  dairy  usefulness  are  thus  fed  so  as  to  be  half  fat  at  the 
time  of  calving,  and  Mr.  Bruce  Johnson^s  agents  pick  them 
up  in  this  condition  all  over  the  northern  and  midland  coun¬ 
ties  ;  and  a  finer  lot  of  beasts  is  rarely  to  be  seen  than  are 
offered  weekly  throughout  the  year  at  the  Finchley  Manor 
Farm.  The  attempt  is  made  by  liberal  feeding  and  warm 
housing  to  retain  this  flesh,  with  which  they  enter  the  cow¬ 
house,  and  add  to  it  so  soon  as  the  milk  begins  to  shrink,  so 
that  by-and-by  the  cow  is  sold  weighing  7  cwt.  or  8  cvvt., 
fetching  almost  as  much  as  w^as  given  for  her.  I  have, 
indeed,  seen  before  Christmas  time  a  byre  full  of  cows  in 
Chelsea  still  giving  four  and  five  quarts  of  milk  apiece  a  day, 
which  must  have  been  worth  £28  to  £30  apiece  for  the  beef 
they  carried.  That  is  one  style  of  management.  The  c^ws 
sold  out  of  the  Somersetshire,  Wilts,  Gloucester,  and  Berk¬ 
shire  dairy  districts  do  not  come  up  so  fat — do  not  fetch 
such  large  prices  at  the  beginning — milk  probably  rather 
longer,  as  a  rule,  than  the  others,  but  lose  more  on  being  sold  ; 
or  if  they  sell  like  the  others,  at  a  loss  of  £2  or  £3  a  piece, 
yet  that  being  a  loss  upon  £l6  or  £18,  instead  of  on  £20  or 
£22^  is  a  larger  loss  per  cent.  The  foreign  and  Irish  cows, 
both  of  which  are  met  with  more  frequently  now  than  for¬ 
merly,  are  bought  much  cheaper  than  the  others,  and  are 
often  very  good  milkers;  and  though  they  are  sold  for  con¬ 
siderably  less  at  the  end  of  their  milking  (for  little  or  no 
attempt  is  made  to  fatten  them),  yet  the  loss,  greater  than 
usual,  perhaps,  upon  every  £l00  of  their  purchase-money,  is 
not,  probably,  so  great  in  reference  to  the  quantity  of  milk 
which  has  been  .produced  by  the  animal ;  and  this,  after  all, 
is  the  true  test  of  economy. 

Food  of  the  Cow. 

Having  got  your  cows  well  purchased,  the  point  of  next 
importance  is  to  feed  them  properly.  Their  invariable  food 
in  London  cowsheds  is  grains  (brewers^  or  distillers^  grains, 
the  spent  barley  or  other  grain  after  being  well  washed  or 
worked  out’^  in  the  process  of  brewing  and  distilling),  with 
mangolds  and  hay  in  winter,  and  grass  in  summer.  When 
first  the  cow  is  received  into  the  shed  it  is  important  that 
she  be  gradually  accustomed  to  her  new  food.  She  should 
therefore  receive,  during  the  first  week,  little  but  green  food. 
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grass,  or  clover  or  vetches,  in  the  summer,  and  mangolds 
and  hay  in  winter,  with  bran  mashes,  into  which  grains  may 
be  gradually  introduced,  until,  as  she  takes  to  them,  she  may 
at  length  be  treated  as  the  others  are.  What  this  manage¬ 
ment  generally  is  I  take  from  the  statements  of  two  men, 
neither  of  them  very  large  dairymen,  but  both  of  them  suc¬ 
cessful  managers.  Mr.  Sumpton,  of  Little  Warner  Street, 
Clerkenwell,  who  usually  milks  about  thirty  cows,  describes 
his  day’s  work  as  follows : — The  cowmen  enter  the  shed  at 
4  a.m.,  and  proceed  to  milk.  In  the  case  of  the  wholesale 
milk  trade,  when  the  dealers  who  buy  the  milk  do  the  milk¬ 
ing,  one  good  man  suffices  for  thirty  cows.  The  cowman 
then  only  helps,  if  necessary,  at  milking  time,  and  sees  that 
the  work  is  thoroughly  done,*  his  main  business  being  to 
feed  and  tend  the  cows.  When  not  only  milking,  but 
serving  the  customers  at  shops  and  houses  has  to  be  done, 
three  men  are  required  for  thirty  cows.  They  begin  milking 
at  4  a.m.,  and  finish  between  b  and  6.  About  a  bushel  and 
a  half  of  grains  is  then  given  between  each  pair  of  cows,  and 
they  are  partly  cleaned  out,  and  when  the  grains  are  done  a 
truss  of  hay  (4-  cwt.)  is  divided  amongst  twelve.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  men  have  been  serving  the  milk;  after  which 
they  have  their  breakfast  (about  8  a.m.).  After  breakfast 
time  a  bushel  of  chopped  mangolds,  w-eighing  50  lbs.  or  60  lbs., 
is  given  to  each  tw^o  cows,  and  the  cows  receive  another  truss 
of  hay  amongst  twelve.  The  cowshed  is  then  cleaned  out, 
and  the  cows  are  bedded  and  left.  At  1  p.m.  milking  re¬ 
commences,  and  very  much  the  same  feeding  as  before  is 
given.  At  2.30  grains  are  given  as  before,  followed  by  the 
same  quantity  of  hay,  and  then  (and  only  then  during  the 
twenty-four  hours)  the  cows  are  freely  w^atered.  They  again 
receive  a  truss  of  hay  amongst  twelve,  and  are  left  for  the 
night.  The  grains  are  either  brewers’  or  distillers’  grains ; 
the  former  are  as  much  inferior  ^to  the  latter  in  value  as  they 
are  in  price — the  one  at  present  costing  Sd.  to  Aid.  a  bushel, 
and  the  other  Qd.  and  Qd.  In  the  case  of  cows  in  heavy  milk 
— also  in  the  case  of  those  rapidly  losing  their  milk,  which 
must  be  sent  to  market  as  quickly  as  possible — it  is  common 
to  give  two  or  three  quarts  of  peameal  mixed  up  with  the 
grains  morning  and  evening,  each  cow  thus  receiving  that 
quantity  daily.  And  when  the  milking  is  coming  to  an  end, 

*  If  he  has  any  reason  to  suspect  that  a  cow  is  not  milked  out,  it  is  his 
duty  to  his  master  to  “  strip”  her,  for  nothing  injures  a  cow  more  than  im¬ 
perfect  milking  ;  and  if  he  succeeds  in  getting  another  half  pint  from  her 
his  master  will  give  him  ^d.  or  1^.  for  it,  and  fine  the  dealer  that  amount  for 
his  servant’s  default. 
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for  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  cow  is  sold,  she  may 
receive  2  lbs.  or  3  lbs.  of  oilcake  in  addition.  A  full  bushel 
of  grains,  half  a  bushel  of  mangolds,  one  third  of  a  truss  of 
hay,  and  5  lbs.  or  6  lbs.  of  peameal,  in  the  case  of  the  fatting 
cow,  are  thus  the  daily  ration  in  a  London  cowhouse.  The 
grains  at  2s.  a  quarter,  the  hay  at  £5  a  ton,  and  the  mangolds 
at  205.  a  ton,  cost  I5.  3d.  a  day,  and  with  meal  or  cake  the 
daily  allowance  may  cost  from  15.  (5d.  to  I5.  Qd.  per  cow — 
IO5.  to  125.  a  week. 

In  summer  time  the  food  is  grass  with  grains,  and  meal  if 
necessary.  Most  cowkeepers,  except  the  very  smallest  men, 
either  have  a  small  suburban  farm,  or  buy  a  few  acres  of 
vetches,  clover,  or  grass,  and  cart  it  in  themselves.  When  it 
is  bought  daily  at  the  cowhouse  it  costs  from  I5.  to  I5.  3d.  a 
cwt.  during  the  summer,  and  the  cows  receive  about  that 
quantity  daily,  given  to  them  as  fast  as  they  can  eat  it, 
morning  and  evening,  with  their  grains. 

Of  course  the  proper  feeding  of  the  cow  after  she  has  been 
well  bought  is  the  very  essence  of  the  business  of  the  cow- 
keeper.  It  is  a  proof  of  good  management  when  she  is  so 
treated  that  no  kind  of  food  which  she  receives  shall  pall 
upon  her  taste.  The  maxim  is,  never  overdo  a  cow  with  any 
kind  of  food.  Some  cows  are  exceedingly  greedy  for  dis¬ 
tillers^  grains,  and  they  yield  a  very  large  quantity  of  milk 
upon  them  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  overdo^^  a  cow  with  grains, 
and  she  should  be  always  stinted  of  her  favorite  food,  or  she 
will  get  sick  of  it,  as  I  have  seen  often  enough  in  the  case  of 
this  very  article — distillers^  grains. 

I  add  to  this  the  statement  of  Mr.  Dancock,  of  Brompton, 
another  successful  manager  of  cows.  He  uses  steam  in  the 
preparation  of  his  cow  food,  and  in  particular  gives  his  meal 
in  the  form  of  gruel  over  cut  hay  or  grains,  1  lb.  of  meal 
being  added  to  a  quart  of  water,  with  a  little  salt.  “  My 
plan,^’  he  says,  “is  to  fill  with  cold  water  an  eight  ^ gallon^ 
churn  (holding  twice  that  number  of  imperial  gallons)  up  to 
the  figure  7-  This  allows  room  for  meal  and  steam.  I  then 
put  the  steam-pipe  within  six  inches  of  the  bottom,  and  sup¬ 
posing  the  pressure  in  the  boiler  to  be  10  lbs.,  turn  on  full, 
and  in  five  or  six  minutes  the  can  is  full  and  the  gruel  is 
done.  I  have  sixteen  cows,  and  my  quantity  is  three  cans, 
which  allows  one  large  pailful  to  each  cow^  twice  a  day.  I 
think  this  is  better  than  giving  them  meal  dry  over  grains. 

I  milk  before  feeding,  give  one  bushel  of  grains  to  a  pair  of 
cows  twice  daily  with  gruel  over  it,  and  when  this  is  done 
give  them  green  stuff  and  mangolds,  a  little  hay  if  necessary, 
then  water  and  rest  till  milking  time  again,  when  they  are 
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fed  as  before  with  grains;  then  I  give  oilcake,  about  3  lbs. 
between  two  cows,  then  water  and  do  up  with  hay.’^  Mr. 
Dancock  adds,  Cleanliness  is  essential  to  health — white¬ 
washed  walls,  mangers  well  cleaned,  cows  well  cleaned  and 
littered  down  with  short  straw ;  in  fact,  everything  belonging 
to  cows  and  a  dairy  must  be  thoroughly  clean  to  preserve 
health.  This,  combined  with  energy  and  attention,  will  in 
due  time  bring  profit  to  the  owner/^ 

It  may  be  right  to  give  the  daily  rations  in  the  case  of  the 
smaller  Irish  and  Duteh  cows  which  are  seen  in  some  of  the 
smaller  town  dairies.  Mr.  Mosey,  of  the  Albion  Dairy,  Barns- 
bury,  whose  cows  cost  him  from  <5010  to  <£l8  apiece,  milks  at 
4  and  5  a.m.,  gives  so  large  a  quantity  as  a  bushel  of  grains 
to  each  cow  at  6  a.m.,  and  in  winter  7  lbs.  of  hay  at  9-30 ; 
as  much  water  at  10  as  they  will  drink,  say  six  gallons  (im¬ 
perial)  apiece,  and  one  bushel  of  mangolds  at  11.  He  milks 
again  at  1  p.m.,  and  the  cows  get  another  bushel  of  grains 
apiece  at  2  p.m. ;  7  lbs.  of  hay  at  3,  and  afterwards  water  if 
required.  In  summer  they  receive  the  same  grains  and  hay 
as  in  wdnter,  with  grass,  vetehes,  or  green  clover  afterwards, 
both  morning  and  afternoon. 

The  suburban  cowkeeper,  though  more  favorably  situated 
than  the  London  dairyman,  as  regards  the  bulk  of  the  food 
he  consumes — the  grass,  the  mangolds,  and  the  hay — is  less 
favorably  situated  as  regards  grains;  and  this  disadvantage, 
combined  with  the  other  of  distance  from  the  consumer,  is 
such  as  at  least  to  balance,  often  to  overbalance,  any  advan¬ 
tage  he  possesses  over  the  towm  dairyman  in  respect  of  labour, 
rent,  and  cheaper  farm  produce.  Going  further  afield,  as  for 
example,  to  Swindon  and  beyond  it,  or  to  distant  stations  on 
the  South-Western  and  North-Western  Railways,  you  find 
that  the  farmer  feeds  his  cow^s  for  London  just  as  he  has 
hitherto  done  for  cheese  or  butter  dairying.  Bringing  them 
to  the  pail  at  all  months  of  the  year,  so  as  to  have  a  regular 
produce  to  meet  his  contract  with  the  London  dealer,  he 
milks  his  cows  out  at  pasture  during  the  summer,  and  feeds 
them  on  hay  and  mangolds  in  the  winter.  Receiving  Q\d. 
to  Qd.  per  imperial  gallon  for  the  milk  delivered  at  the  nearest 
station,  and  getting  500  to  530  gallons  from  his  cow^  per 
annum,  he  receives  <3015  to  .£18  per  annum  for  her  produce, 
which  is  more  than  he  can  generally  make  of  it  in  the  form 
of  cheese  or  butter,  at  the  same  time  that  he  avoids  all  the 
cost  of  labour  in  the  dairy.  He  runs,  however,  especially 
during  hot  w^eather,  the  risk  of  the  milk  souring  on  its 
journey,  in  which  case  it  is  thrown  away  on  its  arrival  at  his 
expense.  But  by  cooling  it  before  it  starts,  this  risk  is  very 
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much  diminished ;  and  this  is  done  either  by  standing  the 
full  can  {“  churn^^  is  the  technical  term  for  it)  in  running 
water,  or  by  placing  the  milk,  before  filling  it  into  these  cans, 
in  large  tin  vessels,  surrounded  by  cold  water,  and  traversed 
by  cold  water  pipes.  The  risk  is  further  diminished  by  fill¬ 
ing  the  cans  so  that  they  shall  not  shake,  and  covering  them 
with  wetted  jackets,  so  that  evaporation  may  help  to  keep 
the  contents  cool.  There  is,  however,  great  difficulty  in 
ensuring  its  arrival  sound  after  a  long  journey  in  hot  weather, 
during  which  it  has  been  in  a  constant  tremble,  which  is  just 
the  condition  likely  to  promote  chemical  change.  The 
evening’s  milking  in  the  case  of  distant  country  farms 
arrives  in  London  about  midnight,  ready  for  the  London 
breakfast  tables,  and  the  morning’s  milking  reaches  town  in 
time  for  tea. 

xXearer  London  the  management  is  very  like  that  of  Clerken- 
well  and  Chelsea,  already  described,  excepting  that  to  give 
time  for  the  transmission  of  the  milk  everything  begins 
an  hour  or  two  earlier.  Mr.  Collinson  Hall,  of  Navestock, 
near  Brentwood,  describes  his  cow-house  management  as 
follows ; 

“  We  begin  milking  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  ;  each  man  should  have 
fifteen  cows.  The  milk  arrives  at  five  o’clock  in  London.  The  cows  are 
again  milked  at  ten  o’cloek,  and  the  milk  is  in  London  at  one  o’clock. 

“They  are  fed  as  follows  : — Each  man  gives  about  4  lbs,  of  meadow  hay 
to  his  fifteen  cows  after  the  midnight  milking,  and  then  goes  to  bed.  At 
seven  o’clock  he  gives  them  half  a  bushel  of  grains  mixed  with  a  bushel  of 
sweet  chaff,  and  a  handful  of  salt ;  the  cows  are  then  cleaned  and  fresh 
littered  ;  2  lbs.  of  hay  apiece  are  given,  and  at  eleven  o’clock  one  bushel  of 
mangolds  are  given  ;  at  four  o’clock  p.m.  one  bushel  of  grains  and  chaff ; 
and  at  six  about  2  lbs.  or  3  lbs.  of  hay.  The  cows  are  not  untied,  that  they 
may  not  mix  together,  and  their  water  is  carried  to  them.  We  feed  often, 
and  avoid  giving  large  quantities  at  once. 

“Lime  on  the  floors,  gas  tar  enough  not  to  be  offensive,  and  ten  drops  of 
arsenieum  (third  dilution)  in  the  drinking  water,  great  cleanliness,  and  all 
the  provender  good  ;  not  putting  too  many  in  one  shed  ;  good  ventilation 
at  the  top;  no  draughts  -.-—These  are  my  precautions.” 


Nearer  London  still  the  management  is  almost  exactly 
that  of  the  London  cowhouses.  Mr.  Sumpton  tells  me  that 
he  feeds  his  cows  at  his  farm  in  Hendon  parish  exactly  as  he 
does  his  cows  in  Little  Warner  Street,  only  beginning  an 
hour  earlier,  so  as  to  give  time  to  bring  the  milk  in.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  cool  it  for  transmission  this  short  journey ; 
but  it  arrives  warm  an  hour  after  milking,  sometimes, 
however,  the  worse  in  summer  time  for  even  so  short  an 
interval. 

Mr.  Panter,  who  manages  Lord  Granville’s  large  dairy-farm 
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at  Golder^s  Green^  upon  the  Finchley  Road,  thus  described 
the  management  of  his  cows,  in  evidence  before  the  Royal 
Commissioners  on  the  Cattle  Plague : 

“We  give  about  a  bushel  and  a  quarter,  or  from  that  to  a  bushel  and 
half  of  brewers’  grains  to  each  cow,  and  about  15  lbs.  of  hay,  and  about  30 
lbs.  of  mangold  wurzel,  with  1  lbs.  of  meal  (pea-meal  principally),  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  that  feed  in  winter.  In  the  summer,  grass  is  given  instead  of  hay 
and  mangold  wnrzel.  This  mode  of  feeding,  though  ft  damages  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  a  cow,  is  adopted  in  order  to  force  the  greatest  quantity  of  milk 
which  the  dairyman  can  get.  Tne  gain  more  than  covers  all  the  loss  ;  at 
least  it  is  supposed  to  do  so.  In  our  suburban  district  we  give  them  more 
air,  and  feed  them  more  on  grass  in  the  fields.  We  do  not  feed  them  so 
heavily  upon  grains  and  artificial  food  as  they  do  in  London.  We  give  them 
much  more  natural  food.  Some  turn  them  out  from  about  July  to  October  ; 
and  some  do  not.  The  cows  always  lose  condition  by  being  turned  out ;  that 
is  invariably  the  case.  They  lose  milk,  too,  to  the  extent  of  a  quart  a  day, 
unless  the  pasture  is  very  good  indeed.” 

It  is  plain  that  the  London  cow  management  for  milk 
production  is  certain  to  be  followed  wherever  it  can,  if  cows 
lose  both  flesh  and  milk  when  turned  out  to  grass.  Mr. 
Balls,  who  manages  the  dairy  farm  at  Oakington,  near  Sud¬ 
bury,  in  the  occupation  of  Col.  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Talbot,  has 
kept  from  eighty  to  100  cows  constantly  in  stalls.  They  are 
milked  at  3  a.m.  and  4  a.m.,  and  again  at  1  p.m.  and  2  p.m., 
and  are  fed  exactly  on  the  London  plan,  first  on  grains,  a 
bushel  between  two,  next  with  a  little  hay,  then  with  a  bushel 
of  either  cabbages  or  mangolds,  and  then  again  a  little  hay ; 
in  the  afternoon  grains  and  hay  and  water  (they  are  only 
watered  once  a  day),  and  again  hay  before  night.  The  altera¬ 
tion  in  summer  is  a  substitution  of  grass  for  hay  and  man¬ 
golds.  A  small  quantity  (3  lbs.  or  4  lbs.  a  day)  of  meal  is 
given  along  with  grains  in  the  case  of  cows  nearly  dry ;  or 
rather  this  used  to  be  given,  for  Mr.  Balls  now  declares  that 
there  is  no  profit  in  the  attempt  to  put  on  extra  flesh  with 
extra  feeding,  so  long  as  meal  is  so  dear  and  meat  so  cheap. 
He  contrives,  however,  by  careful  purchasing  to  get  cows 
which  will  put  on  flesh  without  extra  feeding  as  they  get 
dry. 

At  Lodge  Farm,  Barking,  where  several  cowhouses  holding 
sixty  cows  apiece  have  been  built  at  intervals  of  200  or  300 
yards  from  one  another,  in  the  midst  of  fifty  acres  of  land, 
which  is  being  irrigated  with  North  London  sewage,  and 
has  been  thus  producing  enormous  crops  of  Italian  rye-grass, 
the  rule  of  London  management  has  been  till  lately  carefully 
followed.  A  bushel  of  grains  between  two  cows  has  been 
given  immediately  after  milking,  and  followed  by  a  little  hay 
(a  truss  amongst  ten  or  twelve  cows).  They  were  then 
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watered  freely,  and  afterwards  30  lbs.  or  40  lbs.  of  pulped 
mangolds,  mixed  with  hay  chaff,  were  given,  and  the  cows 
were  left.  The  treatment  in  the  evening  was  exactly  the 
same,  except  that  a  little  hay  was  given  when  they  were 
bedded  up  for  the  night.  In  this  case  distillers’  grains  w^ere 
used ;  and  whenever  the  supply  failed  us  the  milk  ran  short 
at  once.  The  yield  dropped  one  fifth,  sometimes  one  fourth, 
at  the  very  next  milking  after  the  missing  meal  of  grains, 
and  brewers’  grains  were  a  very  inefficient  substitute  for 
them.  The  quantity  of  milk  would,  however,  gradually 
increase  again  under  other  feeding,  as  soon  as  the  cows  had 
taken  cordially  to  the  new  ration,  whatever  it  was ;  but  in  no 
case  did  it  ever  amount  to  the  quantity  which  was  quoted 
w’hen  they  received  their  fill  of  distillers’  grains.  Latterly, 
partly  owing  to  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  obtaining  these 
grains,  and  partly  because  it  was  desirable  to  test  the  value 
as  cow-food  of  sewage-grown  Italian  rye-grass  given  by 
itself,  the  mode  of  feeding  has  been  altered.  Several  cow¬ 
houses  were  supplied  with  grass  alone  during  the  past 
summer,  receiving  nothing  else  whatever,  and  about  l-|-cwt. 
a  day  was  the  average  consumption  per  cow ;  and  though 
the  substitution  of  a  bushel  of  grains  for  -^cwt.  of  grass  was 
at  once  followed  by  an  increased  yield  of  milk,  yet  the  latter 
was  so  much  the  dearer  food  that  the  balance  of  profit  was 
against  it  as  long  as  grass  was  not  valued  at  more  than  I85. 
a  ton  upon  the  land.  In  winter  we  are  giving  mangolds, 
hay,  and  meal,  without  grains.  In  one  shed  at  present 
twenty-five  cows,  nearly  dry,  are  receiving  l6cwt.  of  man¬ 
golds,  7  trusses  of  hay,  100  lbs.  of  barley  meal,  and  80  lbs.  of 
cake,  which  is  70  lbs.  of  mangolds,  8  lbs.  of  hay  (these  are 
given  as  chaff  and  pulp),  4 lbs.  of  barleymeal,  and  about 
3  lbs.  of  cake  per  fatting  cow.  In  another  shed,  where  fifty- 
eight  are  being  fed,  seventeen  of  which  are  freshly  calved 
cows,  and  the  rest  are  in  about  half  milk,  the  consumption 
is  2  tons  of  mangolds,  12  trusses  of  hay,  7  trusses  of  straw 
(all  chaffed  and  pulped  and  mixed),  56  lbs.  of  meal,  and 
36  lbs.  of  cake.  This  amounts  to  about  80  lbs.  of  mangolds 
and  16  lbs.  of  mixed  hay  and  straw  (with  3  lbs.  or  4  lbs.  of 
meal  and  cake  to  a  few  of  those  most  nearly  dry  or  in  heaviest 
milk).  The  seventeen  cows  in  full  milk  get  13  lbs.  of  hay, 
76  lbs.  of  mangolds,  2  lbs.  of  meal,  and  2  lbs.  of  cake  apiece, 
costing  at  current  prices  rather  under  2<s.  apiece.  They 
gave  at  first  on  the  average  2  barn  gallons  (=  I6  quarts) 
apiece,  which  are  worth,  delivered  in  London,  3s.  4;d. 

I  add  here,  from  the  paper  on  this  subject  read  before  the 
Society  of  Arts,  a  table  giving  the  daily  winter  rations  of  a 
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COW  in  thirteen  cowhouses,  of  which  the  owners  were  good 
enough  to  describe  to  me  the  management : 


No. 

Cows 
milked . 

Daily  winter  ration  of  a  cow. 

Grains. 

Hay. 

Distillery 

wash. 

Mangolds. 

Meal  or  cake. 

No. 

Bushels. 

lbs. 

Gallons. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1 

108 

n 

15 

30 

3(F) 

2 

40 

1 

14 

40 

2(F) 

3 

68 

1 

p 

42 

p 

4 

10 

H 

12 

60 

2(F) 

5 

100 

3 

4 

9 

56 

3 

6 

20 

1 

6 

56 

3 

7 

p 

1 

14 

28 

Pint  of  condiment. 

8 

50 

1 

12 

28 

Peck  of  bran. 

9 

p 

H 

9 

28 

Pint  of  meal. 

10 

p 

H 

15 

30 

p 

11 

50 

1 

14 

25 

5 

12 

p 

H 

7 

60 

4 

13 

p 

n 

11 

6 

42 

3 

The  letter  F  intimates  that  the  meal  or  cake  was  given 
only  to  fatting  cows.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  only  one  house 
was  distillery  wash  given ;  and  I  believe  that  though  pro¬ 
ductive  of  a  great  quantity  of  poor  milk,  it  is  not  by  any 
means  a  common  article  of  food  in  London  dairies.  Its 
reputation  as  a  washy  food  may,  however,  have  hindered  my 
being  told  of  its  use.  There  is  nothing,  I  believe,  that  more 
excites  the  milk  secretion,  and,  when  given  fresh  along  with 
other  substantial  food,  no  objection  can  be  made  to  its 
use.* 

In  only  one  other  particular  does  town  dairying  differ  from 
that  of  country  farms.  No  attempt  is  made  to  breed  from 
the  cow.  It  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  a  bull  is  kept,  or  that 
the  cow  receives  one  in  a  London  cowhouse.  She  is  kept 
till  the  quantity  of  her  milk  no  longer  pays,  and  she  is  then 
sold.  In  the  country,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  course 
generally  the  policy  of  the  farmer  to  keep  on  his  better  cows 
for  several  seasons,  and  to  breed  from  them.  But  the  man¬ 
agement  in  that  case  in  no  respect  differs  from  that  of  ordi¬ 
nary  dairy  farms,  w^hich  is  not  my  subject;  and  even  as 
regards  suburban  dairies  this,  perhaps,  more  properly  comes 

^  It  is,  however,  objected  to  the  use  of  distillery  wash,  and  in  a  less 
degree  to  that  of  grains,  that  the  milk  derived  from  their  use  as  a  food  needs 
to  be  consumed  at  once,  as  it  will  “  turn”  more  rapidly  than  the  milk  of 
grass-fed  cows.  1  know  of  no  direct  experiment  on  this  point,  and  can 
only  refer  to  the  impression  which  some  milk-dealers  have  that  this  is  so. 
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under  the  third  section  of  my  subject — the  general  treatment 
of  the  cow. 


Treatment  of  the  Cow. 

In  so  far  as  the  feeding  of  the  cow  belongs  to  this  part  of 
the  general  subject  of  town  dairies — and,  of  course,  it  is  the 
most  important  part  of  it — the  only  remark  that  need  be 
made  after  what  has  been  already  said  is  that  the  food  must 
be  always  good  of  its  kind,  and  regularly  and  punctually 
given.  Faulty  food  soon  shows  itself  in  the  quality  of  the 
milk ;  and  irregularity  in  feeding,  or  any  other  disturbance 
of  so  sensitive  a  creature  as  a  milch  cow,  is  sure  to  be  followed 
by  a  diminished  yield  of  milk.  Swedes  and  common  turnips 
taint  the  milk;  and,  if  given  at  all,  should  be  used  either  in 
small  quantity  with  other  food,  or,  what  is  better,  cooked  in 
a  hot  mash.*  I  have  given  cabbages  for  months  together  to 
upwards  of  100  cows,  without  any  particular  care  being 
taken  to  keep  spoiled  or  rotten  leaves  out  of  the  manger ; 
but  I  have  never  found  the  milk  tainted  by  them.  To  steam 
food  which  has  any  aroma  belonging  to  it  communicable  to 
the  milk  is,  of  course,  as  already  said,  the  best  way  to  make 
it  harmless.  But  though  I  have  been  over  sixty  London 
and  suburban  cowhouses,  I  know  of  none  where  cow  food  is 
steamed  or  cooked,  excepting  only  Mr.  Dancock^s  shed  at 
Brompton,  and  there  the  steaming  goes  merely  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  gruel  to  be  thrown  over  an  uncooked  food,  as 
hay,  chaff,  or  grains.  It  is  nevertheless  certain  that  steam¬ 
ing  food,  wherever  labour  is  not  very  costly,  or  where  the 
existing  hands  have  time  to  spare  for  the  purpose,  without 
interfering  with  their  efficiency  elsewhere,  improves  its 
nutriveness,  and  may  be  confidently  recommended. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  some  years  ago 
thus  described  his  management  of  cows  in  winter  time.  He 
said — 

“  I  have  a  boiler  containing  about  forty  gallons,  and  into  it  I  put  about 
50  lbs.  of  turnips,  a  considerable  quantity  ot  water,  and  about  12  lbs.  of 
straw  cut  into  chaff,  and  this  is  boiled  for  about  two  hours,  when  it  becomes 
a  dark  nasty  looking  mass ;  one  half  of  this  is  taken  out  into  two  tubs,  and 
whilst  warm  11  lb.  of  bean  or  pea-meal  is  stirred  into  each,  and  then  given 
to  each  cow  at  about  110°  of  heat.  That  which  is  left  in  the  boiler  remains 
till  morning,  and  if  well  covered  up  is  still  warm  enough  for  use  ;  it  is  then 
mixed  with  the  pea  or  bean  meal  as  before,  and  given  to  the  cows  at  break 
of  day  ;  this,  with  hay  quantum  suff.,  constitutes  their  daily  diet ;  and  I  get 


*  Here,  too,  attempts  are  made,  by  using  saltpetre  in  the  water  with 
which  the  cans  are  washed,  and  by  putting  a  little  in  with  the  milk  itselt 
when  they  are  filled,  to  get  rid  of  any  taint  which  it  may  possess. 
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about  lbs.  of  butter  weekly  from  each  cow.  The  butter  produced  in  this 
way  has  no  taste  of  turnips ;  and  the  avidity  with  which  the  cows  eat  this 
boiled  mass  is  a  good  criterion  of  its  value.  When  given  to  the  cows  it 
should  be  thin  and  sloppy.” 

Mr.  Horsfall’s  management,  as  regards  steamed  food  for 
cows,  already  described  in  this  Journal,  is  no  doubt  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  our  readers. 

“  He  gave  his  dairy  cows  rape-cake,  of  the  kind  termed  ‘  green’  cake, 
which  imparted  to  the  butter  a  finer  flavour  than  any  other  kind  of  cake ; 
and  in  order  to  induce  them  to  eat  it,  he  blended  it  with  one  quarter  the 
quantity  of  malt-dust,  one  quarter  bran,  and  twice  the  quantity  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  in  equal  proportions  of  bean  straw,  oat  straw,  and  oat  shells  ;  all  well 
mixed  up  together,  moistened,  and  steamed  for  one  hour.  This  steamed 
food  had  a  very  fragrant  odour,  and  was  much  relished  by  the  cattle ;  it 
was  given  warm  three  times  a  day,  at  the  rate  of  about  7  lbs.  to  each  cow 
(or  21  lbs.  daily).  Bean  meal  was  also  scattered  dry  over  the  steamed  food, 
cows  in  full  milk  getting  2  lbs.  per  day,  the  others  but  little.  He  found 
this  substance  to  be  an  unfailing  means  of  keeping  up  the  condition  of  cows 
while  giving  milk.  When  the  animal  had  eaten  up  this  steamed  food  and 
bean  meal,  they  were  each  supplied  daily  with  28  to  35  lbs.  of  cabbage  from 
October  to  December,  of  kohl-rabi  till  February,  or  of  mangolds  till  grass 
time ;  each  cow  having  given  to  her,  after  each  of  the  three  feedings,  4  lbs. 
of  meadow  hay  (or  12  lbs,  daily).  The  roots  were  not  cut',  but  given  whole. 
The  animals  were  twice  a  day  allowed  to  drink  as  much  water  as  they  de¬ 
sired.  After  the  date  of  his  original  report,  Mr.  Horsfall  discontinued  the 
use  of  bean -meal,  owing  to  its  comparative  price,  and  gave  in  its  place,  along 
with  about  5  lbs.  of  rape-cake,  an  additional  allowance  of  malt  combes,  and 
2  or  3  lbs.  of  Indian  corn-meal  per  cow.  On  this  food,  in  instances  ac¬ 
tually  observed,  his  cows  gave  fourteen  quarts  of  milk  a  day,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  gained  flesh  at  the  rate  of  about  cwt.  per  month.” 

These  instances,  however,  of  the  use  of  steamed  food  in 
country  experience  are,  perhaps,  the  less  likely  to  induce  any 
alteration  in  town  cowhouses,  from  the  fact  that  there  a  laro-e 
portion  of  the  dairy  food,  viz.  brewers’  and  distillers’  grains, 
has  already  gone  through  a  cooking  process. 

But  the  thing,  of  all  others,  so  far  as  my  experience  has 
gone,  which  is  most  important  in  order  to  the  sweetness  of 
the  milk,  is  that  the  w^ater  given  to  the  cows  be  clean  and 
good.  In  one  of  the  Lodge  Farm  cowhouses  the  tank  sunk 
for  the  reception  of  grains,  large  enough  to  hold  two  or  three 
days’  supply  when  firmly  trodden  into  it,  had  not  been  built 
water-tight,  and  the  leakage  of  stale  grains  escaped  and 
tainted  the  w^ell,  at  some  little  distance  (in  a  gravel  subsoil), 
from  which  the  cows  were  watered,  and  the  milk  of  several 
milkings  was  utterly  spoiled  before  the  cause  of  the  mischief 
was  discovered.  It  arrived  in  town  during  two  or  three  days 
stinking  of  foul  grains,  and  there  is  not  a  more  offensive 
smell.  The  foul  water  given  to  the  cows  was,  I  believe,  the 
sole  cause  of  the  misfortune,  for  it  ceased  soon  after  pure 
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water  was  supplied.  Good  food  and  water,  regularly  given, 
are  thus  essential  parts  of  successful  cow-keeping.  It  should 
be  added  here  that  the  proportion  of  soft  and  succulent  dry 
food  should  be  regulated  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
dung.  If  a  cow  becomes  at  all  costive  she  loses  milk  at 
once.  The  dung  ought  to  be  rather  loose  than  otherwise,  in 
order  to  keep  her  in  good  productive  condition.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  quiet  and  gentle  treatment  of  the  cow  is  also 
an  important  point;  and  an  ample  interval  of  absolute  rest 
between  feeding  and  milking,  during  which  the  less  she  is 
disturbed  the  better,  contributes  materially  to  her  produc¬ 
tiveness  at  the  pail. 

One  of  the  things  which  most  strikes  a  stranger  who  first 
enters  a  London  cowhouse  during  winter  is  the  warmth  in 
which  the  cows  are  kept.  Experience  has  proved  that  this, 
too,  has  an  important  influence  on  their  productiveness. 
They  stand  very  thickly  on  the  ground — one  to  every  thirty 
to  thirty-six  square  feet;  the  windows  are  closed  and  matted, 
and  no  thorough  draught  allowed;  and  thus  the  shed  is 
warmed.  There  is  generally  room  enough  overhead,  and 
perhaps  a  tiled  roof,  which  allows  ample  ventilation;  and 
thus,  where  the  shed  is  kept  tolerably  clean,  the  air  is  sweet 
enough,  as  well  as  warm. 

Very  little  litter  or  other  bedding  is  used.  I  have  been 
over  large  suburban  cowsheds  where  none  whatever  is  used. 
The  cow^s  stand  so  close  to  each  other  that  they  cannot  get 
across,  and  thus  the  dung  and  urine  fall  from  them  into  the 
gutter  behind  them,  from  which  it  is  cleared  twice  or  thrice 
a  day,  and  the  lair — an  earthen  floor — is  thus  kept  dry.  At 
the  Lodge  Farm  we  have  used  sawdust.  At  present  8  cwt. 
is  the  daily  allowance  in  two  sheds  containing  eighty-five 
cows ;  and  there  were  exactly  twenty-one  tons  of  dung 
removed  from  these  two  sheds  last  week,  being  3  tons  daily. 
Most  of  the  urine  runs  into  a  tank,  only  a  portion  of  it  being 
retained  in  the  litter  that  is  used.  Two  or  three  bushels  of 
sawdust  are,  in  the  first  place,  put  under  every  cow,  and 
thereafter  one  bushel  daily  is  sufficient,  as  much  being 
daily  taken  as  fast  as  it  gets  soiled.  The  quantities  amount 
to  about  11  lbs.  per  cow  added,  and  80  lbs.  of  dung  per  cow 
taken;  so  that  we  collect  about  70  lbs.  per  diem  of  the  actual 
faeces  of  the  animal.  I  may  on  this  refer  to  a  letter  received 
twelve  years  ago  from  Mr.  Telfer,  of  the  Canning  Park  Farm, 
near  Ayr,  wffio  kept  forty-eight  of  the  small  Ayrshire  cows 
for  a  butter  dairy.  He  found  that  these  cows  yielded  60  lbs. 
of  dung  and  18  lbs.  of  urine  every  twenty-four  hours.  Taking 
their  smaller  size  into  account,  this  agrees  very  fairly  with 
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our  experience  at  Lodge  Farm.  He  adds  that  the  cows 
yielding  most  milk  at  the  same  time  yielded  the  most  dung 
and  urine,  which  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that  these  are,  in 
fact,  the  debris  of  a  manufacture,  and  must  be  greater  or  less 
according  to  the  quantity  of  raw  material  which  passes 
through  the  machine.  Mr.  Telfer^s  cows  lay  on  a  cocoa-nut 
matting,  their  dung  and  urine  falling  into  an  accurately 
made  gutter,  which  was  cleaned  out  perfectly  by  a  single 
draw  of  a  drag  made  to  fit  the  groove.  In  London  cow¬ 
houses  the  rough  causewayed  floors  are  cleaned  out  with 
besom  and  spade  into  a  dung-pit,  which  the  sanitary  inspector 
requires  to  be  emptied  at  intervals  ;  and  the  gutters  in  well- 
managed  houses  are  washed  down  from  the  pail. 

The  Cowhouse. 

The  mode  in  which  the  cattle  are  housed  is  an  important 
part  of  their  treatment. 

As  regards  the  existing  cowhouses,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote,  in  an  abridged  form,  the  description  given  of  them  in 
the  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts  : 

“A  London  cowhouse  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  piece 'of  ill-conditioned, 
rather  ricketty  old  stabling,  with  a  sort  of  brick-built  manger  on  the  floor, 
the  length  divided  by  short  and  scanty  stall  divisions,  seven  feet  or  seven 
and  a  half  feet  apart,  furnished  with  ropes,  or  straps,  or  chains,  with  running 
rings,  so  as  to  tie  up  two  cows  between  each  pair.  This  floor  is  roughly 
causewayed,  and  there  is  a  gutter  lengthwise  down  it,  parallel  with  the 
manger,  and  a  little  more  than  a  cow’s  length  from  it.  The  house  may  be 
only  wide  enough  for  a  single  row  of  cows,  or  there  may  be  one  on  either 
side,  with  the  gutter  between  them  for  the  drainage  of  both.  I  arn  now 
referring  to  the  average  style  of  the  smaller  and  inferior  cowhouses  in  the 
city,  and  in  the  poorer  districts  of  the  metropolis.  The  roof  is  either  low, 
with  plenty  of  ventilation  through  its  loosely  lying  tiles,  or  if  higher,  there 
is  a  ‘tallet’  or  floor  overhead,  where  hay  and  other  food  are  placed,  and  in 
which  wide  spaces  are  left  next  the  walls  and  over  the  heads  of  the  cattle, 
and  then  the  space  of  this  upper  room  is  measured  into  the  1000  cubic  feet 
per  cow,  which  is  the  rule  that  must  be  observed  (for  instance,  in  St. 
Pancras)'  if  the  cowkeeper  wishes  to  avoid  being  opposed  for  a  renewal  of 
his  lieense.  There  are  window  places,  which  at  winter  time  are  closed, 
perhaps,  with  a  bit  of  sacking  nailed  over  them. 

“  It  is  either  a  clean  and  tidy  place,  where  both  the  cowmen  and  their 
stock  are  clean  and  dry  and  comfortable,  everything  in  its  place,  the  animals 
all  lying  down,  having  comfortably  fed,  and  the  air  with  no  other  percep¬ 
tible  smell  than  that  of  the  chloride  which  the  careful  owner  sprinkles  once 
or  twice  a  day  along  the  gutter'^or,  it  is  a  filthy  hole.  In  general  the 
accommodation— limited  as  it  is— is  quite  apart  from  the  dwelling-house, 
but  there  are  exceptions  even  to  this. — Such  is  the  smaller  but  most  nume¬ 
rous  sort  of  London  cowhouse. 

“Go  a  step  higher,  and  you  come  upon  a  class  of  men  many  of  them 
also  occupying  srnall  farms  near  town,  all  of  them  employing  very  conside¬ 
rable  capital.  They  keep  thirty,  flfty,  eighty,  or  more  cows  apiece,  and  these 
are  lodged  either  in  larger  establishments  of  the  kind  already  described — 
not  unfrequently  ram-shackle  old  buildings  with  yards  attached,  either  with 
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double-roofed  eowhouses,  or  covering  a  square,  sometimes  with  a  floor  over¬ 
head,  and  at  others  open  to  the  roof,  where  the  cows  are  arranged,  first  around 
the  walls,  and  then  in  a  square  block,  head  to  head,  in  the  middle.  Some¬ 
times  there  are  parallel  rows  of  roofing  together,  and  double  rows  of  stalls 
under  each.  And  here,  too,  there  is  the  same  variety  of  management  as  to 
cleanliness  and  order.  I  could  point  out  some  samples  even  of  this  higher 
class  which  are  unquestionable  nuisances,  and  others  as  clean  and  sweet  as 
a  parlour ;  for  in  this  middle  class  of  cowhouses,  as  they  may  be  called, 
there  are  examples  of  the  very  best  style  of  accommodation. 

“  Take,  for  example,  Mr.  Dancock’s  dairy  already  named  ;  you  enter 
through  a  wide  gateway  passage  roofed  with  glass,  covered  with  vine-leaf 
and  sometimes  grapes,  leading  you  to  a  well-kept  yard,  with  clean  and  com¬ 
fortable  cowshed  on  one  side,  and  stabling,  hay-house,  and  food-store,  on 
the  other,  and  an  inner  cowhouse  further  on.  Elsewhere,  still  in  Chelsea, 
you  may  enter  a  larger  yard  in  a  poorer  neighbourhood,  and  find  shedding 
closed  against  the  winter,  providing  as  good  accommodation,  in  single  rows, 
for  as  good  a  herd  of  dairy  cows  as  I  ever  saw — cleanliness  and  order  being- 
apparent  everywhere.  Or  you  may  pass  from  a  well-kept  mews  into  a  lofty, 
clean,  and,  though  ceiled,  well-ventilated  and  well-drained  apartment,  at 
least  twelve  feet  high,  with,  I  should  suppose,  sixty  square  feet  of  standing 
ground  to  every  beast — warm,  well-watered,  and  well  fed.” 

[To  he  continued^ 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  SUPPLY  OE  BLOOD  TO,  AND  THE 
EUNCTIONS  OE,  THE  SPLEEN,  THYROID  GLAND,  AND 
SUPRA-RENAL  CAPSULES. 

Presented  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Belgium  by  Dr.  Eossion, 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Academy,  &c. 

[Continued from  p.  460.) 

Structure  of  the  derivative  [diverting)  organs. — Physiologists 
have  always  attached  great  importance  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  histologic  elements  of  the  organs  of  derivation ;  they 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  this  knowledge 
would  be  the  means  of  discovering  their  function.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  however,  the  great  amount  of  labour  wdiich 
has  been  given  to,  and  the  many  wmrks  w  hich  have  appeared 
on,  the  subject,  they  have  not  been  able  to  recognise  it  in  the 
chaos  of  hypotheses  they  have  produced  on  the  organs  in 
question. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  examine  succinctly  the  results  of  the 
researches  undertaken  on  this  subject,  and  afterw^ards  to 
draw  the  conclusions  which  logically  can  be  deduced  from 
them. 

I’he  spleen  is  a  parenchymatous  organ  covered  with 
a  thin  fibrous  envelope,  semi-transparent  and  of  great  power 
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of  resistance.  This  tissue  is  composed  of  connective  and 
elastic  fibres,  and  in  some  animals,  as  in  the  dog  and  the 
cat,  there  are  also  smooth  muscular  fibres.  In  some  parts 
the  membrane  is  reflected  inwards  and  envelopes  the  blood¬ 
vessels  and  forms  a  solid  covering  to  them.  All  the  di¬ 
visions  of  the  splenic  artery  which  penetrate  the  paren¬ 
chyma  of  the  spleen  are  thus  enveloped  with  a  fibrous  sheath  ; 
the  fibres,  by  their  extension  and  division,  form  the  tra~ 
heculcB  of  the  spleen.  From  the  inferior  surface  of  the 
membrane  of  this  organ  are  given  off  a  multitude  of  fibres 
which,  with  those  from  the  sheath  of  the  arteries,  form  the 
trabecular  woof  of  the  spleen.  The  fibres  w^hich  constitute 
the  traheculce  in  question  have  irregular  spaces  between  them, 
which  are  designated  the  cells  of  the  spleen ;  altogether 
these  structures  form  a  sort  of  cavernous  tissue  analogous  to 
that  of  the  penis. 

In  the  openings  or  cells  of  the  spleen  is  deposited  the 
splenic  pulp ;  no  special  envelope  is  found  on  these  cells ; 
the  pulp  of  the  spleen  is  thus  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
trabeculae  and  the  sheath  of  the  blood-vessels. 

There  are  also  found  in  these  cells  small  bodies  designated 
by  the  name  of  the  corpuscles  of  Malpighi.  Their  diameter, 
in  general,  is  about  half  a  millimeter,  their  distance  from  one 
another  is  from  one  to  two  millimeters ;  they  are  attached  to 
the  parietes  of  the  arteries,  and  are  composed  of  a  fibrous 
membrane,  externally  of  a  thin  loose  texture ;  their  cavity  is 
filled  with  a  liquid,  in  which  floats  cells  and  nuclei  of  cells. 

This  is  the  short  summary  of  the  structure  of  the  spleen 
in  the  majority  of  animals. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  make  the  corpuscles  of  Malpighi 
play  a  most  important  part,  so  far  as  considering  them  the 
sole  active  glandular  elements  of  the  spleen.  All  the  paren¬ 
chyma  of  this  organ,  according  to  this  opinion,  would  only  be 
subsidiary  to  the  small  bodies  in  question. 

We  cannot  share  this  opinion.  It  is  a  known  fact  that 
the  corpuscles  of  Malpighi  are  very  inconsiderable  in  many 
animals,  and  are  totally  absent  in  others.  From  the  researches 
of  Kolliker  they  are  not  found  in  the  batrachia  and  in  many 
of  the  fishes. 

Leydig  remarks  that  in  some  of  the  mammalia  the  white 
substance  of  the  spleen  is  not  constantly  conglomerated. 
In  certain  fishes,  the  sturgeon  for  instance,  the  white  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  corpuscles  is  disseminated  in  the  parietes  of 
the  arteries,  and  forms  at  certain  distances  from  each  other 
spheric  enlargements.  The  contents  of  the  corpuscles  are 
not  different  from  the  splenic  pulp. 
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The  pulp  is  composed  of  globules  similar  to  those  found 
in  the  cavity  of  the  corpusculi  Malpighii^  with  debris  of 
red  globules,  of  pigment,  and  cells  one  fortieth  of  a  milli¬ 
meter.  Kolliker  considers  them  to  be  the  nuclei  of  blood- 
globules  in  the  progress  of  destruction. 

The  arteries  of  the  spleen  are  divided  and  distributed  each 
in  separate  compartments,  of  which  Sappey  fixes  the  number 
from  eight  to  ten.  Their  terminal  disposition  is  penicillated 
{penicillee^  French)  in  the  mammalia;  but  in  the  Ophidians 
and  the  Chelonians  the  capillaries  form  a  plexus  or  network. 

The  splenic  vein  is  of  considerable  calibre ;  in  man  its 
trunk  is  in  extent  five  times  as  big  as  the  artery.  Schmidt 
estimates  the  capacity  of  its  branches  at  twenty  times  the 
capacity  of  the  corresponding  arteries.  It  has  been  found  in 
numerous  researches  that  the  splenic  vein  in  the  horse  and 
pig,  &c.,  commences  in  the  substance  of  the  spleen  by  a 
meatus  deprived  of  proper  parietes,  and  that  it  is  only 
provided  with  them  in  the  large  trunks. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  enveloped  in  a  fibrous  membrane, 
from  which  are  given  off  a  multitude  of  elongations  dividing 
the  organ  into  many  small  compartments,  in  which  are 
located  the  vesicles  or  lobules  of  which  the  gland  is  composed. 
The  office  of  these  prolongations  seems  to  be  to  conduct  the 
ramifications  of  the  artery  to  the  external  surface  of  the 
vesicles.  These  prolongations  are,  as  one  may  see,  the 
traheculce  analogous  to  those  which  form  the  skeleton  of 
the  spleen ;  like  them  they  are  formed  of  a  fibrous  tissue 
mixed  with  elastic  fibres.  The  interstices,  between  which 
are  the  tralecnl(B,  are  filled  with  the  proper  vesicles  of  the 
organ. 

These  are  filled  with  a  more  or  less  viscid  fluid.  They 
are  grouped  round  a  considerable  branch  of  the  artery,  which 
detaches  to  each  follicle  a  small  branch,  w'hich  divides  itself 
into  capillaries  and  covers  the  vesicle  with  a  vascular 
network. 

The  veins  of  the  thyroid  gland  are  considerably  larger  in 
calibre  than  the  arteries. 

As  to  the  lymphatics,  they  are  very  numerous  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  blood-vessels;  they  emanate  from  the  substance 
of  the  gland,  but  they  do  not  penetrate  to  the  interior,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  conglomerate  glands. 

The  thymus  gland  is,  like  the  lungs,  composed  of  two 
unequal  lobes,  which,  though  united  in  appearance,  are  dis-^ 
tinct,  their  connection  being  only  formed  by  a  longitudinal 
peduncle,  more  or  less  spiral. 

The  substance  of  the  thymus  is  traversed  by  a  network  of 
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traheculm^  which  gives  it  the  aspect  of  a  corpus  cavernosum. 
The  cavities  between  them  form  packets  of  various  sizes ;  they 
communicate  with  one  another,  also  with  a  larger  cavity 
which  occupies  the  centre  or  axis  of  the  peduncle. 

These  cavities  are  interiorly  invested  with  granules,  which 
seem  to  constitute  the  proper  substance  of  the  organ.  These 
granules  are  composed  of  cells  and  nuclei,  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  blood-vessels  ramify. 

The  siipra-renal  caj^sules  are  situated  on  the  superior  part 
of  the  kidneys,  to  which  they  form  a  sort  of  hood.  In  the 
embryo  these  bodies  are  much  larger  than  the  kidneys,  but 
the  latter  increase  rapidly  towards  the  end  of  the  embryonic 
life,  in  such  a  manner  that  at  the  birth  they  are  three  times 
the  size  of  the  capsules.  In  the  adult  they  only  represent 
the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  size  of  the  kidneys. 

Like  all  the  other  organs  in  question,  the  supra-renal 
capsules  are  covered  exteriorly  by  a  thin  membrane  of 
connective  tissue;  from  this  membrane  emanate  fibrous 
filaments  which  penetrate  into  the  cortical  and  medullary 
substance,  and  divide  the  parenchyma  of  the  organ  into  a 
multitude  of  small  alveoli,  each  of  w'hich  contains  a  vesicle, 
the  cavity  of  w'hich  is  filled  with  granules  of  an  albu¬ 
minoid,  fatty,  and  pigmentous  character.  In  the  medullary 
substance  are  found  numerous  nervous  fibres  interlaced  with 
each  other.  As  is  seen  by  this  succinct  account  of  the  elements 
which  constitute  the  supra-renal  capsules,  there  is  here,  as 
in  the  spleen  and  the  other  organs  which  serve  for  the 
diversion  of  the  blood,  a  skeleton  of  trahecidce  destined  to 
support  the  blood-vessels,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
vesicles  in  the  interstices  left  between  the  trabecul^B  only 
secrete  a  liquid  w^hich  is  of  no  importance,  similar  to  the  fatty 
matter  in  the  adipose  cells. 

We  have  now  described  the  anatomy  of  the  organs  of 
derivation,  such  as  has  been  given  by  anatomists  of  high 
authority.  Huschke  and  Kolliker  are  agreed  in  recognising 
in  all  these  organs — 1st,  a  skeleton  of  trabeculm  serving  to 
support  the  blood-vessels ;  2nd,  vesicular  cavities  occupying 
the  interstices  betw^een  the  trabeculeie  ;  3rd,  the  presence  of  a 
fluid  in  the  cavities  containing  globules. 

Neither  of  them  assigns  any  outlet  for  this  fluid,  except  the 
lymphatics,  and  principally  the  veins.  What  is  there  in  the 
structure,  I  would  ask,  of  these  organs  of  derivation  to  imply 
the  notion  of  a  secretion  appropriated  either  to  the  perfecting 
of  the  blood  or  the  lymph  ?  Where  is  the  creative  element 
of  the  globules  of  the  blood  to  be  found  ?  Have  globules  of 
blood  in  their  course  of  formation  ever  been  found  in  the 
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pulp  of  the  spleen,  or  in  any  other  part?  Might  it  not  be 
maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  pulp  of  the  spleen  is 
definitively  formed  by  the  elements  of  the  blood,  which,  by 
their  long  sojourn  in  the  spleen,  have  become  altered,  and 
the  red  globules,  becoming  disintegrated,  are  possibly  in  part 
transformed  into  white  globules. 

The  structure  of  the  organs  of  derivation  is  wonderfully 
appropriated  for  the  diverting  of  the  blood.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  vessels  which  divert  a  large  quantity  of 
blood,  which  is  nowise  in  proportion  to  the  small  quantity 
of  fluid  which  is  found  in  the  vesicles  of  the  thyroid  gland 
and  the  supra-renal  capsules,  &c. 

If  microscopists  had  conducted  their  researches  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  spirit  from  that  which  has  guided  them  up  to  the 
present  time,  they  would,  perhaps,  have  found  in  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  blood-vessels  proofs  that  they  have  no  other 
functions  than  to  transmit  the  blood  through  these  organs, 
and  they  would  then  have  considered  the  fluid  which  is  found 
in  the  vesicles  of  the  thyroid  and  the  thymus  glands  as 
necessary  products  passing  by  exosmosis  from  the  cavity 
of  the  vessels  into  reservoirs ;  moreover,  one  would  be 
greatly  deceived  in  supposing  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
histologic  elements  constituting  any  organ  whatever  could 
lead  to  the  knowledge  of  its  function.  I  am  far  from  deny¬ 
ing  the  importance  of  microscopic  researches;  but  I  am  of 
opinion  that  they  only  serve  to  illustrate  details  of  a  function 
already  known.  This  is  the  circle  in  which  the  science  could 
be  most  usefully  moved,  but  beyond  which  it  is  liable  to  lead 
to  the  forming  of  hypotheses  which  are  not  borne  out  by 
proofs  and  observation  of  the  great  facts  in  nature.  The 
organs  of  derivation  have  no  direct  relations  with  the  external 
world ;  thev  are  never  in  the  exercise  of  their  function  in 
connection  with  external  agents.  It  is  impossible  to  deter¬ 
mine  why  the  elements  of  their  structure  are  disposed  of  in 
this  manner  rather  than  any  other.  The  reason  not  being 
patent,  the  knowledge  of  the  elements  cannot  lead  to  that 
of  their  function.  There  is,  however,  an  anatomical  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  the  organ  which  might  have  led  observers  not  to 
consider  it  as  a  true  gland.  The  labours  of  Goodsir  on  the 
secretory  cells  have  demonstrated  that  these  bodies  are 
separated  from  the  plastic  fluid  by  an  amorphous  membrane, 
which  serves  them  as  a  support.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
organs  of  derivation,  the  cells  of  which  they  are  formed  are 
in  direct  contact  with  the  nutritious  fluid. 

This  anatomical  disposition  is  the  indication  of  an  indi¬ 
vidualisation  of  the  secretory  cells,  of  the  glands  proper. 
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It  proves  that  they  are  employed  in  a  special  elaboration. 
Nothing  similar  can  be  alleged  in  respect  to  the  cells  of 
the  organs  of  derivation.  One  may  even  be  authorised  by 
this  to  believe  that  they  are  of  no  special  use. 

{To  he  continued.) 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

QUARTERLY  MEETING  OE  THE  COUNCIL,  held  July  8th,  1868. 

Present  : — The  President,  Professors  Simonds,  Brown,  and 
Assistant-Professor  Pritchard;  Messrs.  J.  C.  Broad, 
Cartwright,  Fleming,  Harpley,  Harrison,  Hunting, 
Lawson,  Moon,  Pritchard,  Wilkinson,  Withers,  and  the 
Secretary. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  con¬ 
firmed.  ' 

Letters  were  read  from  Professors  Williams,  McCall,  and 
Brown,  acknowledging  the  honour  of  their  election  as  Vice- 
Presidents. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  G.  Fleming,  of  the  Royal 
Engineer  Train,  stating  his  wish  to  present  to  the  museum 
of  the  College  an  impression  taken  from  an  ancient  brass 
seal  found  near  Darlington,  and  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
period  between  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  A 
small  work  entitled,  ^  The  Horse :  how  to  Feed  Him,^  by 
Professor  Armatage.  The  horns  of  an  Ayrshire  cow  and 
Irish  goat,  presented  by  the  same  gentleman  to  the  library 
and  museum,  were  also  laid  upon  the  table. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  seconded  by  Professor 
Simonds — 

^^That  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  the  above-named 
gentlemen  for  their  kind  presentations,  and  that  the  Secretary 
select  a  suitable  mounting  for  the  seal  presented  by  Mr. 
Fleming.^^ — Carried. 

The  election  of  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  the  late  Professor 
Morton,  was  then  proceeded  with. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  seconded  by  Professor 
Simonds — 

That  Professor  Brown,  who  had  held  office  for  many  years 
as  a  teacher  of  veterinary  science  in  the  Royal  Agricultural 
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College^  and  who  among  other  works  had  published  one  on 
therapeutics_,  be  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Professor  Morton.^^ 

On  the  ballot  being  taken,  Professor  Brown  was  declared 
to  be  unanimously  elected. 

Prof.  Brown  returned  thanks  for  the  honour  of  his  election. 

The  election  of  a  Registrar  was  next  proceeded  with. 

It  was  moved  by  ikfr.  Fleming,  and  Mr.  Hunting — 

That  Mr.  Coates  be  re-elected  Registrar.'’^ 

On  the  ballot  being  taken,  Mr.  Coates  was  declared  to  be 
unanimously  elected. 

Mr.  Coates,  as  Registrar  for  the  past  year,  then  presented 
his  report  of  the  new  members  which  had  been  added  to  the 
College,  and  of  those  which  had  been  removed  by  death*  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Council. 

With  reference  to  the  admission  of  new  members,  the 
report  set  forth  that  at  the  several  meetings  of  the  Court  of 
Examiners,  held  in  London,  fifty-eight  pupils  of  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College  had  been  admitted  members  of  the  body 
corporate,  and  sixteen  rejected.  Three  members  from  the 
Albert  Veterinary  College  also  passed  their  examination. 
Sixteen  members  were  admitted  from  the  Edinburgh  Vete¬ 
rinary  College,  and  six  from  the  Glasgow  Veterinary  Col¬ 
lege,  five  being  rejected. 

“  That  at  a  special  examination  held  in  Edinburgh  two 
candidates,  holding  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society's 
certificate,  were  admitted  members  of  the  body  corporate, 
and  one  was  admitted  by  a  written  examination.^' 

The  names  of  the  new  members  were  read,  and  also  those 
who  were  rejected;  likewise  the  names  of  the  examiners  and 
eoe  officio  members  of  the  Court  who  were  present  at  the 
several  examinations. 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Alexander  Strachan,  of  Meth- 
led,  Aberdeenshire,  enclosing  a  certificate  from  the  late 
Professor  Dick  of  having  attended  two  sessional  courses  at 
the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College,  and  requesting  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  have  a  written  examination. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  inform  Mr.  Strachan  that 
his  application  for  a  written  examination  was  not  admissible, 
but  that  he  might  present  himself  before  the  London  Board 
of  Examiners  in  December  next,  or  in  Edinburgh  in  the 
ensuing  year  at  the  usual  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Examiners. 

A  proof  copy  of  the  new  Register  was  laid  upon  the  table, 
duplicate  copies  of  the  same  having  been  previously  submitted 
to  the  Registration  Committee  for  their  approval. 

*  See  Obituary,  page  592. 
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After  a  considerable  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  county 
list^  and  the  gratuitous  issue  of  the  Eegister, 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  seconded  by  Professor 
Simonds — 

‘^^That  the  new  Register  be  not  issued  until  the  whole 
question  of  its  future  publication  and  correct  insertions  of 
new  members  be  reported  upon  by  the  Registration  Com¬ 
mittee.^^ — Carried . 

The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  on  the  Regis¬ 
tration  Committee^,  viz.  Professors  Simonds^  Brown,  and 
Pritchard;  Messrs.  Ernes,  Harpley,  Harrison,  Moon,  and 
Wilkinson. 

The  Finance  Committee  reported  that  they  had  examined 
the  vouchers  and  receipts  of  payments  during  the  preceding 
quarter,  and  found  them  correct.  The  quarterly  balance- 
sheet  of  the  Treasurer’s  account  was  then  read.  The  current 
expenses  amounted  to  £77  125.  2d.,  which  the  Committee 
recommended  should  be  discharged.  This  would  leave  a 
balance  in  hand  of  j6866  175.  4r/. 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  Simonds,  and  seconded  by 
Professor  Brown — 

^^That  the  following  gentlemen  constitute  the  Finance 
Committee,  viz.  Messrs.  J.  C.  Broad,  Field,  Harpley,  Harri¬ 
son,  Moon,  and  Wilkinson.” — Carried. 

A  question  was  raised  with  reference  to  the  deposit  account 
and  the  low  rate  of  interest  allowed  by  the  bankers,  and 
whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  purchase  stock  in  the 
Three  per  Cent.  Consols. 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  Simonds,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Lawson — 

That  £500  Stock  be  purchased  in  the  names  of  trustees, 
and  that  the  Secretary  consult  the  legal  adviser  of  the  College 
as  to  how  the  matter  should  be  carried  out,  and  also  with 
reference  to  the  appointment  of  trustees.” — Carried. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  nominated  for  the  House 
Committee,  viz.  Professor  Spooner,  Messrs.  Harpley,  Har¬ 
rison,  and  Withers. 

The  Secretary  was  requested  to  send  notices  to  all  the 
Committees,  so  as  to  have  their  reports  ready  for  the  quar¬ 
terly  meeting. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Job  Cooper,  of  Market  Weighton,  was 
also  read,  requesting  the  opinion  of  the  Council  with  re¬ 
ference  to  Mr,  Thomas  White,  Veterinary.  Surgeon,  of 
Llangar,  who  held  certain  parochial  offices  besides  practising 
his  profession,  and  suggesting  whether  his  name  should  be 
retained  on  the  Register. 
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The  Secretary  was  requested  to  inform  Mr.  Cooper  that 
this  was  a  subject  of  which  the  Council  could  take  no  cog¬ 
nizance. 

Letters  were  read  from  Dr.  Dunsmure^  Hon.  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Examiners_,  on  the  subject  of  the  late  examina¬ 
tions  held  in  Edinburgh.  A  question  was  asked  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Hammond,  who  had  been  a  rejected  candidate  on  a 
former  occasion,  but  who  had  presented  himself  before  the 
special  Board,  and  passed  his  examination,  as  to  whether  he 
would  be  required  to  pay  an  extra  fee. 

The  Council  resolved — ^^That  as  Mr.  Hammond  held  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  certificate,  the  additional 
fee  should  not  be  demanded.^’ 

A  letter  of  considerable  length  from  Mr.  Muston,  of  Kelso, 
Roxburghshire,  on  the  subject  of  the  Scotch  Charter,  was 
then  read. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  the  letter. 

After  reading  of  the  correspondence. 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  Brown,  and  seconded  by  Pi'o- 
fessor  Simonds — 

That  for  the  future,  the  Secretary  make  a  precis  of  all 
letters  which  he  receives,  for  the  information  of  the  Council.^^ 
— Carried. 

The  subject  of  granting  separate  certificates  to  the  students 
by  the  Principal  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College  was 
next  considered,  when 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Lawson,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson — 

That  the  question  of  the  granting  of  certificates  by  the 
Principal  of  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College  be  left  for 
future  consideration.^^ — Carried. 

The  appointment  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  then 
took  place. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Harrison — 

That  the  Parliamentary  Committee  should  consist  of  the 
same  gentlemen  as  last  year,  with  the  exception  of  Professor 
Varnell  and  Mr.  Cowie^  who  had  ceased  to  be  members  of 
the  Council.’^ — Carried. 

The  President  then  read  an  extract  from  the  Scotsman, 
setting  forth  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  had  officially 
communicated  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society 
their  refusal  to  grant  a  new  veterinary  charter  for  Scotland. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Harpley,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson — 
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That  the  President  be  empowered  to  write  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  Council,  requesting  that  he  would  be  kind  enough  to 
furnish  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons  with  a  copy  of  the  letter  in  which  he  states  that  the 
application  for  a  separate  charter  for  Scotland  could  not  be 
entertained.^^ — Carried. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

William  Henry  Coates, 

Secretary. 
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MONTHLY  COUNCIL, ’Wednesday,  July  1st. 

Present; — the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.,  President,  in  the  chair  ; 
the  Earl  of  Powis,  Lord  Bridport,  Lord  Chesham,  Lord  Kesteven, 
Lord  Portman,  Lord  Tredegar,  Lord  Vernon,  Lord  Walsingham, 
Sir  Massey  Lopes,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Sir  A.  K.  Macdonald,  Bart. ;  Sir  T. 
Western,  Bart. ;  Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn,  Bart.,  M.P. ;  Mr.  Amos,  Mr. 
Barnett,  Mr.  Cantrell,  Colonel  Challoner,  Mr.  Brandreth  Gibbs, 
Mr.  Hornsby,  Mr.  Jonas,  Colonel  Kingscote,  M.P.,  Mr.  Milward, 
Mr.  Pain,  Mr.  Randell,  Mr.  Ransome,  Mr.  Read,  M.P. ,  Mr.  Rigden, 
Mr.  Sanday,  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  Mr.  Stone,  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr. 
Torr,  Mr.  Turner,  Mr.  Webb,  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Simonds,  and  Dr.  Voelcker. 

Finances, — Majoi'-General  Lord  Bridport,  chairman,  presented 
the  report,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Secretary’s  receipts 
during  the  past  month  had  been  duly  examined  by  the  Committee, 
and  by  Messrs.  Quilter,  Ball,  and  Co.,  the  Society’s  accountants, 
and  found  correct.  The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  on  the 
30th  June  was  £1340  95.  9g?.,  and  £2000  remains  on  deposit.  The 
quarterly  statement  of  subscriptions  and  arrears  to  30th  June,  and 
the  quarterly  cash  account,  were  laid  on  the  table. 

Journal.— Mr.  Thompson,  chairman,  reported  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee,  that,  as  the  appointment  of  a  new  editor 
cannot  be  made  for  some  months,  the  Committee  be  authorised  to 
make  arrangements  with  Mr.  Goodwin  to  continue  his  services,  and 
prepare  the  matter  for  the  February  number  of  the  Journal 

Prize  Essay.— Mr.  Thompson  having  announced  the  award  of 
the  judges,  and  the  motto-paper  having  been  opened  by  the  Pre¬ 
sident,  the  successful  competitor  for  the  prize  of  £20  in  Class  X, 

Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Leicester  Sheep,”  was  declared  to  be 
Mr.  H.  H.  Dixon,  of  10,  Kensington  Square,  W. 

Editorship. — The  President  read  the  following  Report ; 

“The  following  letter  from  the  Secretary  was  read  and  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Committee  : 

‘My  Lord  Duke, — Having  served  the  Society  for  nine  years, 
and  those  perhaps  the  best  of  my  life,  I  was  somewhat  astonished 
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at  the  terms  into  which  Mr.  Randell’s  resolution  was  altered,  and 
the  large  majority  by  which  it  was  carried,  and  trust  you  will  allow 
me  to  offer  some  remarks  to  the  Committee  appointed  to  carry  out 
the  decision  at  which  the  Council  arrived.  Had  the  original  idea 
of  this  resolution  been  followed  up,  I  should  have  gladly  proposed 
my  services  in  editing  the  Journal,  and  am  very  willing  to  do  so 
now  with  the  assistance  of  a  sub-editor,  to  be  approved  by  the 
Council.  The  bond  now  before  you,  under  which  I  hold  my  office, 
distinctly  points  out  my  duties  as  Secretary ;  and,  at  the  time  of 
my  appointment,  I  stated  to  the  Council  my  ignorance  of  practical 
farming.  These  duties  I  have  fulfilled  to  the  utmost  of  my  power, 
and  I  trust  in  a  manner  calculated  to  promote  the  material  interests 
of  the  Society,*  as  is  indeed  proved  by  the  fact  that  your  funded 
capital,  which  at  the  date  of  my  appointment  (December,  1859) 
stood  at  £10,000,  has  in  that  interim  been  raised  to  £2 1,027  19-v.  Qd.-, 
while  the  arrears  of  subscriptions,  which  I  then  found  to  be  £4804, 
are  now  £646.  The  annual  fluctuation  in  the  number  of  members 
is  not  greater  than  may  be  expected  in  a  society  of  this  magnitude, 
as  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Thompson  at  the  last  general  meeting ; 
while  the  influence  of  the  losses  occasioned  to  the  farmer  by  the 
cattle-plague,  and  to  the  Society  by  the  consequent  suspension  of 
the  cattle  show  for  two  years,  must  be  borne  in  mind.  This  tem¬ 
porary  diminution  of  numbers  will,  however,  be  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  the  meetings  at  Leicester  and  Manchester.  It  will  be 
with  the  deepest  regret  I  shall  quit  the  service  of  the  Society ;  but 
should  the  Report  of  the  Committee  recommend  my  removal  from 
the  secretaryship,  I  shall  be  glad  of  as  long  notice  as  practicable, 
time  being  all  important  to  me  in  seeking  other  employment,  which, 
at  my  age,  I  fear,  I  shall  have  much  difficulty  in  obtaining. — I  have 
the  honour  to  be,  my  lord  duke,  your  Grace’s  most  obedient  servant, 

“  ‘  H.  Hall  Dare,  Secretary. 

“  ‘  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G., 

President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,’ 


The  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  accept 
the  offer  made  by  Mr.  Hall  Dare  to  act  as  editor  of  the  Journal 
with  the  assistance  of  a  sub-editor.  Should  the  foregoing  recom¬ 
mendation  be  approved  by  the  Council,  Mr.  Hall  Dare’s  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  Society  will  terminate  on  the  1st  of  January,  1869, 


*  Statement  of  the  Society’s  Property. 


New  Three  per  Cents. 
Cash  at  bankers’ 

Petty  cash . 

On  deposit  .  , 

Showyard  plant , 
Books  and  furniture  . 


December,  1859. 
£  s.  d. 
10,000  0  0 
1,339  8  0 

3  4  4 


2,000  0  0 


June,  1868. 

s.  d. 
16,027  19  6 
3,508  2  4 

46  10  1 

2,000  0  0 
2,800  0  0 
2,000  0  0 


£13,342  12  4 


£26,382  11  11 
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and  the  Committee  recommend  that  formal  notice  shall  be  given 
him  to  that  eifect,  and  that  he  be  presented  with  a  year’s  salary 
(£400)  on  leaving  the  Society’s  service.  The  Committee  recom¬ 
mend  that  an  advertisement  be  issued,  inviting  applications  for  the 
combined  office  of  Secretary  and  Editor,  at  a  salary  of  £600  per 
annum.  The  advertisement  to  be  issued  forthwith.  No  application 
to  be  received  later  than  the  20th  of  October.” 

The  reception  of  the  Report  having  been  moved  by  Mr.  Torr, 
thirteen  votes  were  given  in  its  favour  and  fourteen  against  it.  Mr. 
Thompson  desiring  to  take  the  propositions  seriatim^  the  President 
decided  that  the  Report,  having  been  negatived  as  a  whole,  could  not 
be  discussed  seriatim. 

Mr.  Jonas  having  inquired  if  the  resolution  of  the  Council  com¬ 
bining  the  offices  of  Secretary  and  Editor  remained  in  force,  Lord 
Portman  explained  that  the  resolution  remained  until  rescinded  on 
regular  motion.  It  was  then  moved  by  Lord  Walsingham,  and 
seconded  by  Col.  Challoner,  that  the  offer  contained  in  Mr,  Hall 
Dare’s  letter  be  accepted.  The  Earl  of  Powis  opposed  the  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  offices,  pointing  out  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  suitable  person.  He  considered  the  salary  offered  (£600)  too 
small,  and  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  further  consideration 
of  this  motion  be  adjourned  till  November,  which  iwas  seconded  by 
Mr.  Read,  M.P.,  as  he  considered  the  subject  wants  more  considera¬ 
tion.  Lord  Vernon  supported  the  motion  to  retain  the  Secretary. 
Lord  Chesham  suggested  that  the  Secretary  should  receive  £1000 
on  retiring.  Mr.  Turner  pointed  out  that  Lord  Walsingham’s 
motion  would  appoint  Mr.  Hall  Dare  to  both  offices.  Mr.  Randell 
and  Lord  Bridport  urged  decision  at  the  present  meeting,  and  want 
of  courtesy  in  the  non-reception  of  the  Report.  The  President  did 
not  consider  it  as  such.  Mr.  Thompson  supported  Lord  Powis’s 
amendment,  the  arrangements  for  the  next  Journal  being  sufficient 
for  the  present.  On  a  division  Lord  Powis’s  amendment  was  lost 
by  17  Noes  to  15  Ayes,  and  Lord  Walsingham’s  motion  w'as  lost 
by  18  Noes  to  13  Ayes.  Lord  Bridport  then  moved  that  an  adver¬ 
tisement  be  issued  inviting  applications  for  the  combined  office  of 
Secretary  and  Editor,  at  a  salary  of  £600  per  annum,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Torr,  and  carried  by  16  Ayes  to  14  Noes. 

Mr.  Randell  moved  that  the  amount  of  remuneration  to  the 
Secretary  be  £400,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Jonas,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  Lord  Bridport.  Mr.  Amos  recommended  £600,  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Milward.  Lord  Bridport  then  moved  that 
formal  notice  be  given  to  Mr.  Hall  Dare  that  his  engagement  with 
the  Society  shall  terminate  on  the  1st  January,  1869,  and  that  he 
be  presented  on  that  occasion  with  £600,  which  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  Torr  and  carried. 

The  President  then  informed  Mr,  Hall  Dare  of  the  result,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  regret  at  the  decision  which  would  deprive  the  Society  of 
his  services. 
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MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Annual  July  Meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  at  the 
Queen’s  Hotel,  Exeter,  on  the  9th  ult.  The  following  members  were 
present: — T.  D.  Gregory,  Esq.,  of  Bideford,  President;  Messrs.  E. 
Drake,  T.  D.  Broad,  J.  J.  Codings,  J.  E.  Cornelius,  W.  Ward,  H. 
W.  Thomas,  J.  P.  Heath,  and  J.  A.  Codings. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  at  Bristol  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  President  next  proceeded  with  the  chief  business  of  the 
meeting,  viz.  the  revision  of  the  bye-laws  of  the  Association,  and 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  both  of  which  matters 
were  satisfactorily  arranged.  A  copy  of  the  revised  code  of  laws 
will  be  forwarded  to  every  member  as  soon  as  published. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Gregory  was  unanimously  desired  to  prolong  his 
Presidentship  through  the  ensuing  year,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
generally  thanked  for  the  kind  and  able  manner  with  which  he  had 
already  conducted  his  onerous  duties. 

Messrs.  T.  D.  Broad,  J.  J.  Codings,  and  J.  E.  Cornelius,  were 
unanimously  appointed  Vice-Presidents. 

Mr.  E.  Drake,  of  Exeter,  Hon.  Treasurer ;  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Codings, 
of  Exeter,  Hon.  Secretary. 

Sufficient  time  not  remaining  for  full  and  ample  consideration  of 
Mr.  T.  D.  Broad’s  paper  on  “Laminitis,”  the  author  was  asked  to 
make  known  the  chief  points  of  his  essay  (in  order  that  they  might 
receive  mature  consideration),  and  to  defer  the  special  delivery  of 
his  views  until  the  following  meeting  at  Bristol,  both  of  which  re¬ 
quests  he  readily  acceded  to. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  members  present  may  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  presented  them  of  testing  Mr.  Broad’s  treatment  with 
regard  to  this  disease  before  the  next  meeting,  and,  if  as  successful 
as  he  has  been,  a  great  boon  must  necessarily  be  conferred  on  the 
suffering  equine  species,  and  a  grand  addition  made  to  our  curative 
means  in  foot  diseases. 

The  official  business  being  transacted,  the  members  sat  down  to 
a  substantial  dinner,  after  which  the  usual  loyal  and  professional 
toasts  were  given  and  responded  to. 

The  next  meeting  is  appointed  for  Bristol,  in  November  next,  of 
which  due  notice  will  be  given. 


J.  A.  CoLLiNGS,  Hon.  Sec, 
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ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-third  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was 
held  on  Wednesday  evening,  June  10th,  in  the  Royal  Institution, 
Mosley  Street,  Manchester. 

The  President,  Thomas  Taylor,  Esq.,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  also  present  : — Messrs.  Thos. 
Greaves,  Peter  Taylor  and  Haycock,  Manchester ;  Geo.  Browne, 
Jas.  Taylor  and  F.  Bland,  Oldham;  A.  Lawson,  Bolton;  Woods, 
Wigan;  Morgan,  Liverpool;  A.  J.  Owles,  6th  Dragoons;  T.  Greaves, 
Nottage ;  J.  A.  Taylor  and  W.  A.  Taylor. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  President,  in  opening  the  meeting,  referred  to  two  letters  he 
had  received,  one  from  Mrs.  Litt,  the  other  from  Mrs.  Hampson, 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  their  letters  of  condolence,  and 
thanking  the  members  of  the  Society  for  the  great  respect  they  had 
shown  towards  their  deceased  husbands. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  nominated  Mr.  Frederick  Bland,  of  Oldham,  as  a 
member  of  the  Association. 

After  some  remarks  from  Messrs.  Haycock,  Greaves,  A.  Lawson, 
and  P.  Taylor,  respecting  the  expediency  of  holding  a  conversazione 
in  preference  to  the  annual  dinner,  Mr.  Greaves  gave  notice  of  the 
following  motion  to  be  brought  forward  by  him  at  the  next  meeting, 
viz.  “  That  at  the  annual  meeting  the  President  should  read  his 
inaugural  address,  and  after  which  any  gentleman  might  bring 
forward  some  subject  for  discussion,  either  written  or  otherwise. 
The  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Trevelyan  Hotel.” 

Mr.  Greaves  then  brought  forward  his  motion  of  the  evening, 
and  proposed  that  the  Society  should  hand  over  a  donation  of  ^50 
to  the  funds  of  the  Veterinary  Medical  Benevolent  Society. 

Mr  Haycock  thought  it  far  more  preferable  to  give  only  £\0 
to  commence  with,  as  afterwards  it  might  be  increased  if  deemed 
necessary. 

Mr.  A.  Lawson  objected  in  toto  to  the  appropriation  of  the  funds 
of  one  society  to  that  of  another. 

Mr.  Morgan  supported  Mr.  Greaves’  motion. 

Mr.  Greaves,  again  urging  his  motion,  asked  if  any  one  would 
second  his  proposition. 

Mr.  Browne  thereupon  seconded  the  motion.  He  said  that  in 
consequence  of  his  present  state  of  ill-health  it  had  caused  him  to 
reflect  more  than  before  on  the  necessity  of  this  benevolent  insti¬ 
tution,  and  in  concluding  said  he  should  have  great  pleasure  in 
assisting  in  anything  that  would  further  the  interests  of  the  Vete¬ 
rinary  Medical  Benevolent  Society. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  expressed  his  intention  that  he  should  give  his 
vote  only  on  condition  that  some  of  the  other  associations  could 
be  induced  to  co-operate  with  them  in  this  benevolent  donation. 

The  President  then  put  Mr.  Greaves’  motion  to  the  vote,  which 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
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J/r.  Morgan  was  then  called  upon  by  the  President  to  read  his 
essay  on  Treads  and  Coronary  Wounds.” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  subject  was  handled  by  the  essayist 
in  a  most  practical  and  scientific  manner.  The  discussion  it  elicited 
was  of  a  most  interesting  character,  insomuch  so  that  no  two  gentle¬ 
men  could  agree  as  to  the  whole  of  the  minutise  in  the  treatment  of 
these  sometimes  very  serious  wounds. 

The  following  gentlemen  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussion  : — 
Messrs.  P.  Taylor,  Greaves,  Haycock,  A.  Lawson,  Woods,  and 
A.  J.  Owles. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  proposed,  and  Mr.  Greaves  seconded,  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  essayist,  in  which  all  present  heartily  concurred. 

This  concluded  the  business  of  the  meeting,  and  the  members 
then  dispersed. 

W,  A,  Taylor,  Sec.  pro  tern. 


APPOINTMENT  OE  A  DEMONSTRATOR  OF 
ANATOMY  AT  THE  ROYAL  VETERINARY 
COLLEGE. 

The  Governors  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  at  their  quar¬ 
terly  meeting,  held  July  18th,  appointed  Mr.  J.  W.  Axe,  M.R.C.V.S., 
Tuxford,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  the  office  having  become  vacant 
by  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  0.  W.  G.  Brown.  Mr.  Axe  obtained 
his  diploma  April  26th,  1866,  and  during  his  pupilage  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  devotedness  to  scientific  pursuits.  He  was 
also  the  successful  competitor  for  the  Coleman  Prize— rsilver  medal 
— and  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association  prize  medal. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

METROPOLITAN  FOREIGN  CATTLE  MARKET  BILL. 

Late  on  Friday  night,  July  24th,  this  Bill  was  withdrawn  by  the 
Government  after  another  protracted  and  stormy  debate.  Through¬ 
out  the  progress  of  the  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  con¬ 
tinuous  opposition  was  given  it,  by  a  minority  powerful  in  argument 
and  determined  in  action.  This  was  especially  shown  by  the  course 
adopted  on  Thursday,  July  23rd,  when  immediately  on  the  time 
arriving  for  the  house  to  assemble,  a  “  count  out”  took  place  through 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Ayrton.  Under  the  circumstances,  this  could 
only  be  regarded  as  sharp  practice  to  effect  another  delay.  Indeed, 
no  opportunity  has  been  lost  in  obstructing  the  bill  which  the  rules 
of  the  House  would  permit. 

THE  cattle  plague. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Liddell, 

Lord  R.  Montagu  said  about  a  week  ago  he  had  received  intelli¬ 
gence  that  an  outbreak  of  the  cattle  plague  had  occurred  in  Egypt, 
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and  that  morning  he  had  received  a  telegraphic  communication  o( 
an  outbreak  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Volnye,  in  Russia.  He  was 
not  aware  of  any  official  communication  on  the  subject,  but  Ije 
would  inform  himself  on  the  matter  before  nine  o’clock  that  evening. 


THE  SCOTCH  CHARTER. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  letter  which  was  sent  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  Council  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society, 
through  the  Parliamentary  Agent,  conveying  the  decision  at  which 
the  Government  had  arrived  relative  to  the  Charter  which  had  been 
sought  to  be  obtained  for  Scotland  : 

“Council  Ofpice ;  May  \^th,  1868. 

“  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Council  to  inform  you 
that  their  Lordships  have  had  under  their  consideration  the  petition 
lodged  by  you  at  this  office,  on  behalf  of  the  Highland  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  trustees  of  the  late  Professor 
Dick,  praying  for  the  grant  of  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  to  the 
Royal  Veterinary  College  of  Scotland,  and  I  am  to  state  that  their 
Lordships,  after  mature  deliberation,  find  themselves  unable  to 
recommend  Her  Majesty  to  grant  the  Charter  prayed  for. 

“  I  am,  &c., 

(Signed)  “Arthur  Helps. 

“John  Graham,  Esq.,  3,  Westminster  Street.” 


We  have  received  the  following  communication  relative  to  the 
Scotch  Charter  : 

Gentlemen, —  Dalkeith  ;  July  8,  1868. 

“  Mr.  Waldegrave  Leslie  has  given  notice  that  he  intends  to  move 
an  address  for  copy  of  all  correspondence  between  the  office  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Privy  Council  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  and  other  parties  in 
Scotland  regarding  the  grant  of  a  Royal  Charter  to  the  Veterinary 
College  of  Scotland.  Mr.  Newdegate  will  move  to  add  to  this 
motion  for  copies  of  the  charter  granted  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons  in  the  year  1844,  and  of  any  correspondence 
relating  thereto,  and  to  the  subject  of  the  above  correspondence.” 

The  above  extract  is  from  the  Scotsman  newspaper  of  to-day, 
and  I  beg  to  state,  “That  if  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland  intend  to  interfere  with  the  examination  of  the 
students  taught  at  the  Edinburgh  School  in  Clyde  Street,  as  they 
have  been  doing  for  more  than  thirty  years,  whether  that  school 
gets  a  charter  or  not,  it  will  be  a  disgrace  to  the  veterinary  pro¬ 
fession.” 

The  Highland  Society  gave  twenty-five  guineas  a  year  to  the  late 
Mr.  Dick,  wffiich  was  good,  as  it  had  a  tendency  to  stimulate  im- 
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provement,  at  least  it  was  intended  that  it  should  do  so.  But  what 
was  the  result?  The  Highland  Society  sent  a  convenor  to  every 
examination,  who  took  the  chair.  He  possessed  the  book  with  all 
the  names.  The  examiners  might  be  perfectly  qualified  for  their 
task,  but  they  were  never  consulted.  Whenever  a  student  was 
examined  Mr.  Dick  walked  up  to  the  convenor,  held  a  private  con¬ 
sultation  with  him,  and  there  and  then  the  fate  of  poor  Mr.  Student 
was  sealed.  That  convenor,  in  no  case  I  ever  saw,  w'as  a  judge  of 
the  veterinary  student’s  abilities,  and  the  system  gave  Mr.  Dick 
the  entire  control  of  passing  or  not  passing  any  one  he  chose. 

If  the  present  Clyde  Street  School  be  intended  to  be  carried  on 
in  the  same  way  the  sooner  it  is  annihilated  the  better,  and  the 
provost  and  magistrates,  or  the  general  public,  establish  a  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  where  properly  qualified  examiners  shall  pass 
the  students  independent  of  the  control  of  any  man. 

Yours,  &c., 

J.  Horsburgh,  M.R.C.V.S. 

WATERING  HORSES. 

To  the  Tlditor  of  the  ‘  Sheffield  Inde^pendentd 

Sir, — The  very  common  mistake  made  by  keepers  of  horses  in 
limiting  the  supply  of  water  to  them  induces  me  to  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  draw  attention  to  the  fallacy.  The  oppressively  warm  weather 
urps  me,  just  now,  to  address  you  in  behalf  of  the  many  thirsty 
animals,  which  are  perhaps  doing  extra  work  because  of  the  weather, 
and  to  which  the  supply  of  water  is  most  meagre.  Many  owners 
of  horses,  most  grooms,  and  others  who  have  the  charge  of  them, 
profess  to  know  how  much  water  a  horse  ought  to  be  allowed ;  and 
when  a  poor,  thirsty,  over-ridden  animal  arrives  at  his  journey’s 
end  he  is  treated  to  a  very  limited  supply,  and  the  pail  is  taken 
away  before  his  necessity  is  half  met. 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  cold  water  frequently  produces 
“colic.”  I  have  often  known  it  cure  that  disease.  When  cold 
Mater  does  cause  abdominal  pain  it  is  from  long  abstinence,  and  the 
horse  drinks  to  excess.  But  even  this  is  rare.  I  allow  my  own 
horses  to  drink  at  every  trough  I  meet  with  in  the  road — if  the  water 
be  clean  ;  and  in  my  own  stud  I  never  had  a  case  of  colic.  At 
home  my  horses  always  have  water  before  them. 

A  friend  of  mine,  to  whom  the  other  day  I  gave  this  advice, 
directed  his  servant  to  adopt  it.  The  servant  shook  his  head,  and 
said  “he  thought  he  knew  as  well  as  Mr.  Cartledge  when  and  how 
much  water  his  horses  required.”  The  owner,  in  reply,  told  the 
servant  that  that  might  be  so,  and  if  he  would  allow  his  horses  to 
drink  as  often  and  as  freely  as  he  did  himself,  he  (the  owner)  should 
be  satisfied.  I  recommend  that  doctrine  for  general  adoption. 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

R.  Cartledge. 


Market  Street ;  17M  Jw?y,  1868. 
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DEGREE  OF  Ph.  D.  CONFERRED  ON 
MR.  MCBRIDE. 

The  University  of  Rostock,  io  Germany,  has  conferred  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  on  Mr*  John  A.  McBride,  M.R.C.V.S., 
Professor  of  Cattle  Pathology  in  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College. 
— Scotsman,  ixily,  1868.  , 


OBITUARY. 

We  have  to  record  the  following  deaths,  viz. — 

Gabriel  Isles  Rollings,  Royal  Artillery.  Diploma  dated  May 
19th,  1853. 

Christopher  Townsend,  Long  Sutton,  Lincolnshire.  Diploma 
dated  February  4th,  1830. 

Samuel  Bland,  Alfreton.  Diploma  dated  January  24th,  1822. 

James  Davy,  Birmingham.  Diploma  dated  August  23rd,  1848. 

Robert  Moore,  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  Portman  Square.  Diploma 
dated  May  19th,  1863.  We  regret  to  learn  that  the  death  of  Mr. 
Moore  resulted  from  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Registrar  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Veterinary  Surgeons,  the  following  deaths  have  also  recently  occurred  • 

Henry  B.  Arthy,  Stanway,  Colchester.  Diploma  dated  February 
27th,  1839. 

Thomas  Brockbank,  late  of  Carlisle.  Diploma  dated  April  29th, 
1826. 

John  Lyon  Prescott.  Diploma  dated  April  23rd,  1845. 

Thomas  Insley,  Warrington.  Diploma  dated  February  27th, 
1839. 

John  Simpson,  Liverpool.  Diploma  dated  April  27th,  1846. 

Henry  Turner,  Walthamstow,  Essex.  Diploma  dated  February 
25th,  1827. 

Robert  Howes,  Aylsham,  Norfolk.  Diploma  dated  December 
3rd,  1833. 
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ERRATUM. 

In  our  last  number,  among  the  names  of  those  who  had  been  appointed 
Acting  Veterinary  Surgeons,  that  of  John  Buiinel  was  inserted  in  the  place 
of  Jonathan  Bunn  el. 
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Communications  and  Cases. 


ON  THE  TRANSFERENCE  OF  MANGE  MITES 
FROM  INDIVIDUAL  ANIMALS  OF  ONE 
FAMILY  TO  THOSE  OF  ANOTHER,  AND  THE 
SUBSEQUENT  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CUTA¬ 
NEOUS  DISEASE. 

By  Professor  Brown. 

It  has  been  very  generally  contended  that  mange  in  each 
species  of  animal  is  caused  by  a  variety  of  acarus  proper 
to  the  individual,  and  that  although  accidental  transference  of 
the  mites  may  occur  from  one  animal  to  another,  the  para¬ 
sites  will  not  adapt  themselves  to  their  new  location,  but 
either  perish  or  migrate  to  some  more  favorable  situation. 
Occasionally,  irritation  is  induced  by  the  invasion  of  parasites 
which  are  foreign  to  the  particular  animal,  as  in  the  case  of 
poultry  lice  getting  upon  the  skin  of  the  horse,  and  there  is 
also  reason  to  believe  that  the  mange  mite  of  the  dog  will 
produce  great  excitement,  and,  indeed,  cause  a  disease  in 
the  skin  of  the  human  subject  very  much  like  itch ;  this  has 
frequently  been  observed  to  happen  to  ladies^  when  their  pet 
dogs  have  contracted  mange.  It  is  true  that  their  owners 
generally  deny  that  their  favorites  share  their  beds,  but  they 
may  by  a  skilful  cross-examination  often  be  led  to  admit 
that  the  animals  sleep  in  the  same  room,  and  sometimes  take 
up  a  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  of  course  on  the  outer 
covering.  A  circumstance  occurred  in  the  practice  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  friend  that  may  perhaps  justify  the  indulgence  of  a 
belief  that  the  dog  is  not  always  content  with  a  location 
outside  the  bed.  A  canine  pet  with  an  affection  of  the  skin 
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was  consigned  to  our  friend  with  the  strictest  injunctions  for 
attention  to  be  paid  to  his  domestic  comfort ;  and  with  the 
intent  to  meet  the  owner^s  wishes^  the  dog  was  given  over  to 
the  charge  of  the  man  who  arranged  a  bed  for  him  in  his 
own  sleeping  room.  Everything  went  on  well  until  the 
attendant  retired  to  rest,  when  the  dog  manifested  a  desire  to 
share  his  couch,  but  was  prevented ;  as  soon,  however,  as 
the  man  had  fairly  ensconced  himself  beneath  the  bed-clothes, 
the  dog  made  a  violent  rush,  and  thrusting  his  head  under 
the  covering  quickly  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed, 
and  quietly  curled  himself  up  in  what  was  evidently  his 
accustomed  place.  A  mangy  dog  under  such  circumstances 
is  certainly  most  favorably  placed  for  infecting  the  person 
who  occupies  the  bed,  as  the  acari,  stimulated  by  warmth, 
would  be  very  likely  to  wander,  and,  perhaps,  find  a  new 
habitat  upon  the  integument  of  the  individual ;  and  if  they 
succeeded  in  burrowing  beneath  the  cuticle  at  once,  they 
would  probably  deposit  ova  which  would  be  hatched ;  and 
even  if  the  young  brood  should  not  become  mature,  there 
would  be  considerable  irritation  established,  and  a  spurious 
itch  might  continue  to  exist  for  some  time.  Beyond  this 
occasional  result  of  the  transference  of  the  mange  insect  of 
the  dog  to  the  human  being,  observation  has  usually  nega¬ 
tived  the  idea  of  mange  being  communicated  from  one 
animal  to  another  of  a  different  species,  but  recent  investi¬ 
gations  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  cause  of  mange  in 
the  horse  which  has  hitherto  not  been  suspected. 

In  the  Recueil  de  Medecine  Veterinaire  for  May,  1868,  M. 
Meguin  gives  the  details  of  an  experiment  which  he  insti¬ 
tuted  with  the  mange  mite  of  the  cat,  Sarcoptes  notoedre 
(the  term  Notoedre  is  derived  from  v wroc  the  back,  and  tSpa 
the  anus).  This  acarus  is  distinguished  by  the  position  of 
the  anal  opening  which,  instead  of  being  situated  as  in  other 
species  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  ventral  surface,  is  placed 
at  the  posterior  part  of  the  dorsal  surface,  as  seen  in  the 
illustration  (page  596),  which  was  copied  from  M.  Meguin’s 
memoir  and  slightly  altered,  being  represented  as  a  transpa¬ 
rent  instead  of  an  opaque  object,  and  reduced  in  size  for  the 
sake  of  comparison  with  the  acarus  of  the  human  subject, 
and  also  with  that  from  the  sheep. 

Many  acari  make  burrows  or  galleries  in  the  skin,  and  are 
hence  termed  Sarcoptes,  while  others  merely  attaeh  themselves 
to  the  surface,  and  are  distinguished  as  Dermatodectes.  The 
itch  mite  of  man  is  the  type  of  the  one  species,  and  the  scab 
mite  of  the  sheep  a  characteristic  example  of  the  other  ;  both 
these  parasites  are  represented  in  the  accompanying  figures. 
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An  inspection  of  the  illustrations  will  show  that  there  are 


Acarus  ovis  (male),  from  a  sheep 
affected  with  scab. — Magnified 
fifty  diameters. 


Acarus  scabies  (female),  from  the 
human  subject.  (Itch.) 


very  important  differences  in  the  conformation  of  the  two 
animals;  the  itch  mite  (Acarus  scabies)  has  remarkably  short 
limbs  which  are  adapted  for  burrowing^  while  the  scab  mite 
(Acarus  ovis)  has  much  longer  legs,  which  enable  it  to  cling 
to  the  skin  and  wool  of  the  animal  which  it  infests. 

It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  present  purpose  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  account  of  the  habits  of  the  various  species 
of  acari;  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  they  differ  mate¬ 
rially  in  their  rate  of  development.  Taking  the  Acarus 
scabies  of  man  as  a  prominent  example  of  the  family,  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  experiments  that  the  process  of  de¬ 
positing,  hatching  the  eggs,  and  the  growth  and  progress  of 
the  young  brood  towards  maturity,  occupy  some  weeks. 

According  to  the  observation  of  Gudden  and  other  German 
authorities,  the  mature  impregnated  female  acarus  when 
placed  upon  the  skin  proceeds  to  bore  a  gallery  in  which  it 
lays  its  eggs.  The  young  brood  of  six-legged  mites,  becom¬ 
ing  eight-legged  after  a  change  of  skin,  appear  in  ten  to 
fourteen  days,  and  at  the  moment  of  their  eruption  the  indi¬ 
vidual  experiences  a  sensation  of  gnawing  and  pinching. 
After  three  changes  of  skin,  each  change  occupying  about  a 
week,  with  an  interval  of  five  or  six  davs  between,  the  voun^* 
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mites  become  mature,  and  acquire  sexual  organs.  Thus,  it 
requires  a  period  of  nearly  seven  weeks  for  the  production 
of  a  new  generation  of  sexually-mature  acari  from  the  ova 
deposited  by  the  parent. 

In  reference  to  the  development  of  the  young  of  the  sheep 
acarus,  the  information  which  has  been  obtained  is  not  so 
exact,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  watching  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  parasites  upon  the  woolly  skin  of  a  sheep  are 
almost  insurmountable ;  it  has  nevertheless  been  ascertained 
that  the  ova  are  hatched  in  about  ten  days,  and  that  the  six¬ 
legged  brood  very  quickly  acquire  eight  legs,  and  become 
sexually  mature  in  less  time  than  the  itch  mite  does  ;  this  is 
probably  dependent  upon  the  circumstance  that  the  scab 
mite  does  not  make  galleries,  but  deposits  the  ova  on  the 
skin.  The  frequent  repetition  of  the  burrowing  process  by 
the  itch  mite  of  man  necessarily  occupies  much  time,  which 
saved  is  by  the  dermatodectes,  and  hence  the  progress  of 
scab  in  sheep  is  considerably  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
itch  in  the  human  subject. 

M.  Meguiffis  experiment  upon  the  transference  of  the 
sarcoptes  of  the  cat  to  the  skin  of  the  horse  was  attended 
with  results  which  are  interesting  on  account  of  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  a  decided  mange  which  advanced  slowly  at  first, 
but  progressed  with  rapidity  when  it  was  once  established. 
The  interval  of  quiet  which  the  subject  experienced  after  the 
mites  were  transferred  to  his  skin  was  in  all  probability  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  acari  in  making  burrows  and  depositing  ova, 
and  as  in  other  instances  it  was  not  until  the  young  brood 
was  hatched  out  that  signs  of  itching  were  apparent. 

Sarcoptes  notoedre  is  the  mange  mite  of  the  cat,  and  is 

recognised  as  the  smallest  of  the 
family,  being  little  more  than 
one  third  the  size  of  the  itch 
mite  of  the  human  subject. 

The  figure  which  is  here  given 
will  convey  an  idea  of  the  form 
and  general  characters  of  the 
parasite. 

This  variety  of  acarus  pene¬ 
trates  the  skin  in  the  manner 
of  the  human  acarus ;  the  males 
are  nearly  of  the  same  size  as 
the  females,  instead  of  being 
considerably  smaller,  as  in  other 
species  of  acari,  but  they  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  same  way  by 
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Male  Sarcoptes  notoedre,  from 
a  cat  affected  with  mange, 
magnified  50  times. 
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the  absence  of  the  so-called  sucking  cups  on  the  third  pair  of 
feet,  while  they  are  well  developed  on  the  other  three  pairs. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  experiment  an  adult  horse  in  good 
health  was  selected.  On  Jan.  3^  1868,  a  portion  of  skin  from 
a  cat  affected  with  mange^  and  which  was  ascertained  to  be 
covered  with  acari_,  was  fastened  on  the  left  side  of  the 
withers.  After  being  kept  in  this  position  for  twenty-four 
hours  it  was  removed^  and  found  on  examination  to  be  free 
from  acari.  It  was  accordingly  concluded  that  the  mites  had 
passed  from  the  skin  of  the  cat  to  the  horse.  During  a 
period  of  ten  days  the  horse  was  watched  without  any  sign  of 
irritation  of  skin  being  detected,  but  on  the  eleventh  day  the 
animal  was  observed  to  bite  as  near  the  part  which  had  been 
in  contact  with  the  diseased  skin  as  he  was  enabled  to  reach. 

This  symptom  of  the  existence  of  mange  was  exactly  what 
might  have  been  expected,  and  was  in  accordance  with  what 
has  been  observed  in  reference  to  the  itch  of  man  and  scab  in 
sheep,  but  a  peculiarity  immediately  presented  itself :  instead 
of  the  disease  advancing  in  the  usual  manner,  there  occurred 
a  second  period  of  calm  for  the  space  of  five  days,  from 
January  15  to  January  20,  in  which  latter  day  the  itching 
reappeared,  and  did  not  again  cease. 

The  horse^s  skin  was  denuded  of  hair  in  patches  behind 
the  part  to  which  the  cat  skin  had  been  applied,  and  the  itch¬ 
ing  was  particularly  violent  during  the  night.  A  consider¬ 
able  surface  of  diseased  skin  was  freed  from  the  hair  by 
clipping,  and  it  was  then  seen  that  the  acari  had  followed  the 
course  of  the  hair,  moving  regularly  from  before  backwards 
and  downwards.  On  January  25,  three  weeks  after  infection, 
the  disease  had  advanced  considerably  from  the  part  to  which 
the  diseased  skin  had  been  attached,  and  threatened  to  gain 
the  flank;  the  ravages,  however,  of  the  malady  were  con¬ 
fined  to  the  left  side. 

In  a  few  more  days  the  affection  appeared  to  subside  on 
those  parts  of  the  skin  which  had  been  clipped,  probably  the 
cold  induced  by  the  exposure  of  the  surface  caused  the  acari 
to  quit  the  position  and  occupy  a  fresh  one.  In  any  case  the 
disease  was  detected  in  the  right  side  on  January  30th,  and 
by  the  10th  of  February  had  so  far  advanced  that  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  terminate  the  experiment  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  curative  measures.  The  animal  recovered  under 
treatment,  but  so  severe  had  the  affection  been  that  traces  of 
its  existence  were  still  left,  and,  M.  Meguin  remarks,  will  not 
be  entirely  eradicated  until  the  next  change  of  coat. 

By  the  institution  of  this  experiment  a  doubtful  point  has 
been  satisfactorily  resolved,  and  the  precise  narration  of 
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details  relating  to  the  time  of  development  of  disease  may  be 
of  use  hereafter  in  judieial  inquiries.  The  investigation  also 
opens  up  a  question  as  to  the  probability  of  there  being  other 
species  of  acari,  which  are  capable  of  a  successful  transference 
to  animals  not  naturally  obnoxious  to  their  attack. 


FIBROUS  CLOT  IN  THE  BRAIN  OF  A  HORSE. 

By  John  Lawson,  Sen.,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Manchester. 

On  the  7th  of  last  November  I  was  called  to  attend  a  well- 
bred  black  mare,  of  the  waggon  breed,  the  property  of  Messrs. 
Joseph  Hadwin  and  others,  at  Fairfield,  near  Manchester.  The 
animal  had  been  very  violent  in  the  stable,  rearing  and  plunging 
forward,  frequently  getting  her  fore  feet  into  the  manger.  She 
was  restless  and  excited,  and  covered  with  perspiration. 

Until  about  an  hour  before  I  saw  her,  she  had  been  in  her 
ordinary  health,  to  all  appearance,  and  had  eaten  her  last 
allowance  of  food  even  with  avidity.  When  I  arrived  she 
was  standing  with  her  head  thrust  up  as  high  into  a  corner 
of  the  stall  as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  get  it,  and  leaning 
forward  with  all  her  force,  so  that  no  eftbrt  of  mine  could 
make  her  stir.  She  had  a  wild  staring  look,  and  the  pulse  was 
slow  and  full.  With  much  difficulty,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  several  men,  she  was  at  length  removed  to  a  large  loose-box. 
Looking  upon  the  case  as  one  of  cerebral  congestion,  I  had 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  abstracted ;  a  full  dose  of  pur¬ 
gative  medicine  was  administered,  and  cold  douches  were 
constantly  applied  to  the  head.  Next  day  there  was  marked 
improvement,  and  convalescence  was  so  rapid  and  complete 
that  in  about  ten  days  she  was  able  to  resume  her  ordinary 
duties.  Until  the  30th  of  April  nothing  unusual  was  ob¬ 
served  ;  on  that  date,  however,  she  had  another  attack  similar 
to  the  first,  but  in  about  two  hours  the  more  urgent  symptoms 
subsided,  and  I  was  not  sent  for  until  the  next  day.  I 
then  found  her  dull  and  stupid,  with  the  left  side  of  the  head 
inclined  towards  the  ground.  There  was  no  tendency  to 
turn  round,  or  carry  the  head  more  to  one  side  of  the 
body  than  the  other;  the  pulse  was  slow  and  full.  The 
better  to  observe  the  case  and  conveniently  treat  it,  I  had 
her  taken  to  my  hospital  stables.  The  carter  had  much 
difficulty  in  leading  her  so  far,  as  she  walked  with  great 
reluctance,  stepping  high  like  a  blind  horse,  and  evincing 
much  dread  of  everything  she  saw  on  the  road,  particularly  if 
the  object  was  elevated,  as  a  laden  waggon  or  a  railway  arch. 
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She  was  bled  and  purged  again,  the  cold-water  douches 
to  the  head  were  repeated,  and  blisters  were  applied  behind 
the  ears,  but  all  to  very  little  purpose.  There  being  scarcely 
any  improvement,  and  as  I  could  not  give  the  owners  a  very 
favorable  report  as  to  the  probability  of  her  ultimate  recovery, 
she  was  sold  to  a  small  dealer,  and  on  the  12th  May  removed 
from  my  establishment. 

It  was  observed  that  she  walked  out  of  the  yard  remarkably 
well,  but  yet  with  the  right  side  of  the  head  turned  upwards, 
and  with  rather  a  vacillating  gait.  Her  new  owner  had,  no 
doubt,  excited  her  a  good  deal,  for  the  same  night  she  had 
another  violent  attack,  and  died  before  morning. 

We  made  a  post-mortem  examination,  and  found  the  left 
lateral  ventricle  of  the  cerebrum  completely  filled  with  a 
fibrinous  clot.  ,  This  was  firmly  attached  superiorly,  and  par¬ 
tially  suspended  through  this  attachment  in  the  serous 
effusion,  in  which  it  appeared  to  float.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  mare  made  a  complete  recovery  from  the  first 
attack,  and  that  the  exudative  mass  found  in  the  ventricle 
was  the  result  of  the  renewed  inflammation  that  accompanied 
or  caused  the  second  illness. 


THE  QUESTION  OE  THE  HAY:  WHAT  KIND  OF 
EDUCATION  WILL  PRODUCE  THE  MOST 
EFFICIENT  VETERINARY  SURGEONS  ? 

Bv  Thomas  Greaves,  AI.R.C.V.S.,  Manchester. 

[Co7itinued from  p.  416.) 

In  my  former  paper  I  discussed  to  some  extent  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  education  in  its  general  sense,  and  the  influence  of 
highly  scientific  culture  upon  the  mind  and  habits  of  men, 
especially  in  reference  to  veterinary  surgery.  That  paper  has 
been  honoured  by  an  unusually  long, most  candid,  and  very  able 
review  from  the  Editors  of  this  Journal.  Such  a  review  does 
great  honour  to  our  profession  by  the  elevating  and  ennobling 
sentiments  it  contains,  I  shall  examine  them  on  some  future 
occasion ;  in  the  mean  time  I  shall  consider  the  next  ques¬ 
tion  which  I  proposed  for  discussion. 

Question  2. 

Is  a  sound  English  education,  coupled  with  the  greatest 
amount  of  practical  knowledge  that  can  be  given  to  the  youth, 
sufficient  for  all  purposes  T’ 
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The  answer  to  this  question  will  very  much  depend  upon 
the  estimate  which  we  form  of  the  quality  of  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  ;  but  be  the  quality  of  the  material  what  it  may^  I  submit 
it  is  much  more  likely  to  attain  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence 
by  surrounding  it  with  favorable  and  special  circumstances, 
all  tending  to  mould  and  adapt  it  to  a  specific  purpose. 

Education  is  not  a  work  confined  to  the  school  or  college. 
The  child  is  not  put  into  the  hands  of  parents  alone ;  it  is 
not  born  to  hear  but  a  few  voices :  it  is  brought  at  birth  into 
a  vast,  I  may  say,  an  infinite  school ;  the  universe  is  charged 
with  the  office  of  its  education ;  innumerable  voices  come  to 
it  from  all  that  it  meets,  sees,  and  feels :  it  is  not  confined 
to  a  few  books  anxiously  selected  by  parental  care ;  nature, 
society,  experience,  are  volumes  open  everywhere,  and  they 
are  perpetually  before  its  eyes ;  it  takes  lessons  from  every 
object  within  the  sphere  of  its  senses — from  the  sun,  the 
stars,  the  flowers  of  spring  and  fruits  of  autumn — from  every 
associate — from  every  smiling  and  frowning  countenance — 
from  the  pursuits,  trades,  and  professions  of  the  community 
in  which  it  moves — from  its  plays,  friendships,  and  dislikes 
— from  varieties  of  human  character — from  constant  con¬ 
versation,  and  every  surrounding  circumstance  and  influence ; 
all  these  are  leaving  their  impress,  and  more  than  these  are 
operating  upon  it — teaching,  awakening,  and  developing  the 
mind  of  the  child — embodying,  incorporating,  and  moulding 
the  mind  of  the  future  man  as  it  grows  up  amongst  them ;  in 
a  word,  he  is  placed  in  a  defined  position,  in  which  his  whole 
nature  is  made  to  harmonise  and  to  luxuriate. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  main  characteristics  of 
human  beings,  not  that  they  actually  are  much,  but  that 
they  are  something  of  which  much  may  be  made.  The  being 
is  not  so  much  a  thing  already  as  he  is  a  germ  of  some¬ 
thing  ;  he  is  not  like  the  seed  of  a  plant,  in  whose  develop¬ 
ment  there  exists  no  wider  range  than  that  between  the  more 
or  less  successful  manifestations  of  its  inherent  nature.  Give 
a  young  tree  fair  play,  good  soil,  and  abundant  air ;  tend  it 
carefully,  in  short,  and  you  will  have  a  noble  tree  :  treat  the 
young  tree  unfairly,  give  it  bad  soil,  deprive  it  of  needful  air 
and  light,  and  it  will  grow  up  a  stunted  and  poor  tree. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  human  being  there  is  more  than  this 
difference  in  degree.  There  maybe  a  difference  in  kind;  the 
human  being  may  grow  up  to  be  (as  it  were)  a  fair  and 
healthful  fruit  tree,  or  be  a  poisonous  one.  Shakespeare 
aptly  observes  There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends."” 
The  philosopher  or  the  divine  might  have  grown  up  under  in¬ 
fluences  which  would  have  made  them  bloodthirsty  pirates 
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or  sneaking  pickpockets.  The  pirate  or  the  pickpocket,  taken 
at  the  right  time  and  trained  in  the  right  way,  might  have 
been  made  pious  and  exemplary  men ;  hence  it  follows,  and 
I  think  it  will  be  evident  to  every  one,  that  those  circum¬ 
stances  which  most  closely  surround  the  youth  (and  the  law 
accounts  all  persons  infants  under  twenty-one  years)  amongst 
which  he  is  placed,  for  the  longest  period  of  time  must  un¬ 
questionably  have  the  greatest  and  most  permanent  influence 
in  giving  to  him  a  tone,  tastes,  feelings,  and  manners,  in 
moulding  his  mind  and  forming  his  character ;  and  this  is 
true  whether  the  circumstances  are  within  an  academy,  and 
the  surroundings  are  books  with  all  the  other  accessories  of 
learning,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  within  a  veterinary  establish¬ 
ment,  and  the  surroundings  are  sick  and  lame  horses. 

I  will  now  suppose  the  youth  has  had  a  good  English 
education,  has  been  sent  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  to  a  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeon,  to  whom  he  is  apprenticed.  He  serves  three 
or  four  years,  working  industriously  at  the  business,  thus 
receiving  a  special  education  for  his  calling.  Afterwards  he 
goes  to  college,  and,  having  got  his  diploma,  he  takes  the 
management  of  a  veterinary  establishment.  Observe  such  a 
one  amongst  a  number  of  sick  and  lame  horses  waiting  to  be 
attended  to;  see  him  moving  about,  gliding  in  and  out 
almost  without  noise ;  his  work  is  no  trouble  to  him,  he  goes 
to  one  patient,  asks  a  few  questions  of  the  attendant,  sees  at 
a  glance  what  the  case  is,  what  is  wanted,  does  it,  and  then 
in  like  manner  proceeds  to  the  next  and  to  the  next.  He 
performs  the  necessary  duties  with  all  the  ease  imaginable; 
he  asks  no  roundabout,  rambling,  or  unnecessary  questions, 
but  keeps  to  the  point,  does  what  is  necessary  to  the  patient 
and  his  duty  to  his  master ;  there  is  cheerfulness,  pleasant¬ 
ness,  and  satisfaction,  and,  what  is  more,  there  is  success, 
because  the  case  is  treated  properly,  upon  plain  and  sound 
principles.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  immediately  that  he  has 
become  well  adapted  for  business  from  the  regular  course  of 
training  which  he  has  received,  and  through  which  he  has 
acquired  a  certain  aptitude;  that  is  to  say,  a  habit,  manner, 
method,  and  conduct  in  the  performance  of  his  work,  which 
constitute  together  a  broad  avenue  to  success.  He  exhibits  a 
regular  and  becoming  line  of  conduct,  pays  attention  to  his 
duties,  and  it  follows  almost  necessarily  that,  by  a  con¬ 
stant  observance  of  these  rules,  his  habits,  opinions,  and 
judgments,  are  regulated  and  systematised.  He  becomes 
quick  of  perception,  prompt  in  decision,  and  firm  in  exe¬ 
cution,  yet  cautious  and  deliberate,  always  avoiding  rash  and 
precipitate  action ;  his  mind  is  ever  on  the  alert  to  gain  fresh 
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and  better  knowledge  upon  the  treatment  of  various  diseases  ; 
he  sees  the  neeessity  of  continuing  through  life  to  make 
vigorous  eflPorts  for  attaining  to  higher  truth  and  wider  know¬ 
ledge;  he  instinctively^  as  it  were,  aims  to  gain  clear  and 
distinct  views,  resolving  his  ideas  to  useful  and  practical  pur¬ 
poses  ;  he  has  Lord  Brougham^s  idea  written  in  his  brain, 
when  he  said,  If  I  were  a  shoeblack  in  London  I  would  try 
to  be  the  best  shoeblack  in  London.-’^  In  the  performance  of 
his  duties  he  studies  to  make  his  ideas  and  disposition,  his 
conduct  and  character,  to  be  in  unison,  so  as  to  suit  and  har¬ 
monise  with  those  of  others  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  or 
with  whom  he  is  necessarily  brought  in  contact;  the  idea  of 
caste  is  not  always  crossing  his  path  like  unto  a  great  stalk¬ 
ing-horse;  he  cultivates  a  pleasant,  agreeable,  courteous,  and 
obliging  manner.  The  nearer  men  approach  to  free  and  unre¬ 
served  intercourse  with  each  other,  the  more  smoothly  the 
affairs  of  life  appear  to  move  forward.  It  is  a  law  of  our 
nature  that  the  more  agreeable  we  are  the  more  gratification 
we  experience. 

The  practice  of  this  knowledge  he  finds  necessary  in  his 
profession,  which,  although  it  is  a  respectable,  useful,  and 
most  honorable  calling,  he  finds,  whilst  in  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  duties,  he  is  constantly  subjected  to  many  annoy¬ 
ances  ;  he  will  have  his  opinions  challenged,  his  judgment 
questioned,  his  plan  of  treatment  tampered  with,  his  motives 
impugned.  He  has  to  submit  to  disrespect  from  ignorant 
inferiors ;  he  knows  that  there  will  be  many  hardships,  pri¬ 
vations,  and  trials ;  he  is  liable  to  be  called  up  at  all  hours  of 
the  night  to  ride  or  drive  down  long,  lonely  lanes,  five,  ten, 
or  twenty  miles  in  the  dark,  in  the  drenching  rain,  or  bitter 
and  piercing  cold  wintry  winds;  and  when  arrived  at  his 
destination  he  does  not  expect  to  find  a  roaring  fire,  with 
rest  and  refreshment  in  the  dining-room,  but  he  drives 
straight  to  the  stable  yard — Ms  work,  Ms  duties  lie  there ;  he 
finds,  perhaps,  a  painful  and  protracted  case  of  spasm  ;  he  has 
to  stand  by  his  patient  hour  after  hour.  Or  it  may  be  a  case  of 
difficult  parturition  in  a  cow ;  he  has  to  strip  to  the  skin  in 
the  cold  shippon,  and  for  several  hours  to  exert  all  his  judg¬ 
ment  and  his  strength  until  quite  exhausted,  and  then  home 
again  to  work  on  the  live-long  day. 

These  are  some  of  the  sweets  of  practice,  the  reward  of 
which  may  be  five  or  ten  shillings  for  attendance  in  the  night 
over  and  above  his  visit  and  medicine.  Where  is  the  induce¬ 
ment  for  gentlemen,  or  the  sons  of  gentleiiien,  or  men  of  high 
scientific  education,  to  embark  in  the  profession,  when  it  is 
found  that  the  majority  of  its  members  do  not  realise  more 
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than  <£150  per  annum  ?  We  may  quibble  as  we  like,  but  it  is 
of  no  use  to  deny  the  fact,  that  our  duties  lie  in  the  stable,  in 
the  shippon,  and  with  the  servants.  We  cannot  ignore  or 
deny  this,  however  gentlemanly  we  may  be,  or  whatever  high 
scientific  attainments  we  may  possess.  Surely  it  is  no  disgrace 
to  be  what  we  are ;  surely  it  is  no  disgrace  to  possess  horse 
knowledge ;  surely  the  deliberate  opinion  of  those  great  men 
Coleman  and  Dick  upon  this  question  must  not  be  cast  aside 
as  worthless.  Further,  a  high  scientific  education  implies 
means,  money:  and  what,  let  me  ask,  does  one  of  our  greatest 
and  wisest  judges  say  in  his  reply  to  the  question  what  contri¬ 
buted  most  to  success  ?  Some,'’^  said  he,  ‘‘^succeeded  by  great 
talents,  some  by  a  miracle,  but  the  majority  by  beginning 
without  a  shilling."’^  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  we,  each  and 
all  of  us,  enter  the  profession  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
gaining  an  honest,  respectable,  and  honorable  livelihood ; 
surely  it  will  not  be  averred  that  this  is  a  low  and  vulgar 
view  of  our  calling.  Some  few  of  us  may  be  impelled  by  a 
deeper  and  more  sublime  aspiration,  a  thirst  for  something 
purer  and  higher  than  real  life  affords,  and  in  the  next  paper 
this  view  of  the  subject  may  be  considered. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BOTANY. 

By  Professor  Buckman,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  &c. 

[Continued  from  p.  508.) 

AYe  now  commence  a  brief  description  of  the  different 
organs  of  plants,  in  doing  which  it  will  be  our  object  not  so 
much  to  enter  into  minute  anatomical  details  as  to  point  out 
the  leading  principles  connected  with  structure  and  function. 

The  root. — If  we  examine  a  young  plant,  such  as  mustard, 
we  shall  find  that  it  started  into  life  by  sending  an  elongated 
cellular  structure  downwards,  which  is  the  root  or  descending 
axis ;  this,  as  growth  proceeds,  sends  out  lateral  fibres  or  root¬ 
lets,  the  whole  of  which,  and  especially  the  extreme  tips, 
are  composed  of  loosely  packed  cellular  tissue,  which  have 
got  the  name  of  spongioles  (little  sponges),  which  are,  indeed, 
the  extreme  absorbent  parts  concerned  in  the  important  root 
function  of  imbibition  of  nutrient  chemical  matters  from 
the  soil. 

Coincident  with  this  root  growth  the  upward  ov  ascending 
axis  of  stem,  to  be  clothed  with  leaves,  and  ultimately  to 
produce  flowers  and  fruit,  is  being  developed. 

Roots  and  stems  in  their  earlier  stages  are  scarcely  dis- 
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tinguishablCj  being  composed  of  simple  cellular  matter. 
Later^  roots  assume  a  more  specific  form,  differing  from  stems 
in  that  they  for  the  most  part  grow  underground,  are  without 
colour — or,  at  least,  green  colouring  matter — have  no  pith,  and 
do  not  produce  leaves.  Hence  the  tubers  of  the  potato  and 
Jerusalem  artichoke,  from  having  eyes  or  buds,  are  not  roots, 
though  sometimes  so  called,  but  belong  to  what  are  termed 
rootstocks,  which  form  tubers,  where  the  cellular  matter  is  stored 
up  in  the  rounded  fleshy  form — rhizonata,  or  creeping  under¬ 
ground  stems,  as  in  the  mints,  some  thistles,  couch  grass,  &c. 

True  roots  are  of  three  family  forms,  corresponding  to  the 
three  great  families  of  plants.  Thus,  we  have — 

1.  Eoots  of  Ewogens. 

2.  Roots  of  Endogens. 

3.  Roots  of  Acrogens. 

Exogenous  roots. — These  are  mere  branchings  of  the 
downward  radicle.  These  roots  were  called  exorhizal  by 
Richard,  because  the  parts  elongate  directly  from  the  point, 
and  present  simple  or  compound  branchlets,  and,  as  stated  by 
Balfour,  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  walnut  and  horse-chestnut, 
there  is  a  prolongation  of  the  pith  into  the  root  to  a  certain 
extent — a  fact  we  have  especially  seen  in  growing  horse- 
chestnuts  over  water  as  a  room  decoration. 

Endogenous  roots. — In  these,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  malting 
barleycorn,  the  primary  radicle  is  only  a  sheath,  from  and 
through  which  the  rootlets  are  pushed,  much  after  the  manner 
of  the  inner  from  the  outer  portion  of  a  telescope.  Plants 
in  which  such  a  plan  of  root  is  found  are  called  Endogens,  as 
distinct  from  the  former,  which  are  Exogens,  and  the  root  is 
termed  endorhizal — growing  from  within. 

Roots  of  Acrogens,  &c.,  proceed  from  the  base  of  the 
stem,  as  in  those  of  the  true  flowering  plants ;  they  are  simply 
cellular,  starting  from  no  well-defined  point.  In  some  of  the 
higher  Acrogens,  as  in  a  tree-fern,  these  roots  are  found  all 
round  the  base  of  the  stem  of  which  it  forms  part  of  the 
structure ;  thus,  the  stem  is  enlarged  to  some  three  or  four 
times,  forming  an  expanded  base  to  the  trunk  of  the  union 
of  roots  outside  the  true  stem.  Such  roots  are  called  hetero- 
rliizal  (diverse),  from  the  nncertain  method  of  their  develop¬ 
ment.  Here,  then,  we  have  been  describing  the  true  roots  of 
different  families  of  plants,  attached  to  which  will  be  pecu¬ 
liar  forms  of  stems,  leaves,  and  seeds ;  but  there  are  many 
underground  plant  structures  commonly  called  roots  (radix) 
Avhich  may  now  be  mentioned ;  such  are,  among  others — 

The  rhizomata  of  ginger,  called  in  our  Pharmacopoeias 
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Radix  zingiber,  containing  the  well-known  pungent  aromatic 
qualities  for  which  this  is  a  valuable  condimental  spice^  as  well 
as  a  useful  medicine;  the  rootstock  of  gentian,  known  as 
Radix  gentiana,  a  bitter  and  tonic.  Thus,  we  have  nominal 
medicinal  and  esculent  roots,  which  show  that  the  under¬ 
ground  growth  of  plants  possesses  very  varied  properties, 
far  different  from  those  belonging  to  true  roots,  the  proper 
functions  of  which  have  now  to  be  described. 

Functions  of  roots. — The  most  obvious  use  of  this  part 
of  a  plant  is  that  of  fixing  it  in  the  soil,  or  otherwise  securing 
it  to  its  growing  medium.  Some  plants  have  no  attachment 
to  the  soil,  as  the  Cuscuta  (dodder),  in  which  aerial  rootlets 
pierce  the  foster-parent,  and  by  and  through  these  it  is  not 
only  attached  but  also  nourished.  The  ivy  has  roots  attach¬ 
ing  it  to  the  soil,  and  aerial  ones  by  means  of  which  it  climbs 
and  adheres  to  trees,  walls,  &c. 

As  regards  the  life  of  the  plant,  it  will  be  seen  that  roots 
perform  the  important  function  of  absorbing  matters  from 
the  soil  which  elaborate  in  its  growth  and  nutrition ;  this  it 
does  by  means  of  its  spongioles,  which  are  more  or  less  ex¬ 
posed  cells,  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  rootlets,  and  thus 
from  cell  to  cell  a  circulation  is  maintained  by  which  nutri¬ 
ment  from  the  soil  is  sent  from  one  part  of  the  plant  to  the 
other  throughout  its  whole  structure.  It  will  be  seen,  then, 
how  important  it  is  that  in  transplantation  the  fibrils  should 
be  cared  for  and  kept  as  much  as  possible  from  injury,  and 
thus  it  is  that  soils  so  aptly  mixed  as  not  to  expand  with  rain 
or  crack  up  in  drought  will  be  found  to  be  the  best  mecha¬ 
nical  media  for  vegetation,  as  in  the  one  case  these  are  not 
pushed  out  of  place,  and  in  the  other  the  fibrils  are  not  torn 
from  the  parent  plant. 

In  aetive  growth  new  root-fibrillse  are  constantly  forming, 
so  that  fresh  unelogged  cells  are  always  being  brought  into 
action  with  which  to  carry  on  the  endosmosic  circulation, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  larger  roots  increase  in  size  and 
length  in  proportion  to  the  strain  required  for  the  support  of 
the  plant  in  its  place,  and  provide  for  the  strain  caused  by 
winds  and  the  like ;  hence  these  larger  roots  are  called  moors 
by  the  woodman,  as  they  are  the  means  by  which  trees  are 
securely  anchored  in  their  places.  The  older  parts  of  roots 
would  also  appear  to  be  reservoirs  of  various  organic  mate¬ 
rials,  such  as  starch,  inuline,  gum,  sugar,  &c.,  some  of  which, 
as  in  the  turnip  and  carrot,  act  as  a  storehouse  of  food 
garnered  up  in  one  year  for  the  production  of  the  stems, 
flowers,  and  seeds  of  the  second  season,  and  it  is  this  thorough 
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development  of  feeding  matter  from  biennial  growth  that 
make  roots  such  valuable  food,  as  such  store  for  the  second 
year's  growth  of  a  plant  is  just  of  that  kind  as  will  be  found 
useful  for  the  food  of  stock ;  but  inasmuch  as  these  products 
differ  in  different  seasons  and  at  different  times  in  the  same 
season,  the  successful  feeder,  to  act  upon  •  and  to  understand 
principles,  should  become  acquainted,  not  only  with  the  laws 
of  animal,  but  with  those  of  vegetable  physiology. 

Roots  were  at  one  time  supposed  to  have  a  power  of  se¬ 
lecting  such  food  as  was  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of  the 
plants  to  which  they  belonged  ;  and  though  it  is  just  possible 
that  the  cell-walls  of  one  plant  would  be  capable  of  having 
passed  through  them  imperfect  solutions  which  would  be  in¬ 
capable  of  entering  the  cells  of  other  species,  yet  it  seems 
pretty  clear  that  plants  have  no  power  of  selection,  and  hence, 
placed  in  soil  unfitted  for  them,  they  get  on  but  poorly  if 
they  do  not  die  altogether,  and  poisonous  solutions  applied 
to  the  roots  inevitably  kill  the  plants,  such  would  arsenic, 
sulphate  of  copper,  salt,  and  a  host  of  others.  Neither  do  we 
consider  that  roots  have  a  considerable,  if,  indeed,  any  excre¬ 
tionary  power,  so  that  chemical  solutions,  once  entering  the 
circulation  through  the  spongioles,  pass  onwards,  affecting  the 
plant  for  good  or  evil  according  to  their  nature,  and  hence  it  is 
that  different  soils  are  fitted  for  various  plants,  and  not  all 
for  the  same  kind,  and  the  absence  of  requisite  qualities  must 
be  made  up  by  judicious  manurial  applications,  whilst  the 
presence  of  objectionable  matter  in  the  soil  will  render  it 
unfit  for  the  production  of  some  vegetables  until  it  becomes 
altered  by  the  addition  of  new  matters^  thus  diluting  the 
material  or  inducing  new  innocuous  combinations,  subjects 
which  we  must  further  consider  in  combination  with  the 
functions  of  leaves. 

{To  he  continued^ 


LUSUS  NATURE  LEADING  TO  DIFFICULT 
PARTURITION  IN  COWS. 

By  W.  Wilson,  Broughton,  near  Preston. 

Since  writing  you  last  I  have  had  two  cases  of  difficult 
parturition  in  cows,  each,  perhaps,  sufficiently  interesting  to 
admit  of  publication.  The  first  case  occurred  in  an  aged  cow 
of  the  Yorkshire  breed,  which  had  been  sent  down  to  the 
Preston  market  by  Mr.  E.  Rigby,  cattle-dealer.  I  saw  the 
animal  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  April  20th, 
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and  was  informed  that  the  water-bag  had  burst  between 
three  and  four  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  before,  and  that 
she  had  been  in  pain  all  the  night.  Two  or  three  persons 
had  felt  for  the  calf/^  but  could  not  understand  matters. 
The  presentation  was  very  peculiar.  The  head  and  fore  legs 
of  the  foetus  were  in  natural  position,  but  the  two  hind  feet 
were  also  in  the  passage,  one  resting  on  the  spine  and  the 
other  against  the  right  shoulder  of  the  calf.  Each  leg  had  its 
posterior  part  placed  upmost.  At  first,  fancying  there  were 
two  calves,  I  tried  to  return  the  hind  legs  into  the  uterus,  but 
they  were  immovable ;  nor  could  I  change  the  form  of 
presentation.  Under  these  circumstances  I  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  knife,  for  the  purpose  of  detaching 
each  hind  leg  at  the  stifle-joints.  This  being  done,  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  foetus  slipping  into  better 
position,  so  that  the  cow  was  enabled  to  calve  without  much 
assistance.  An  examination  of  the  foetus  showed  that  the 
position  of  the  hind  legs  depended  upon  a  twist  in  the 
loins. 

I  may  remark  that  during  the  whole  time  that  I  was  occu¬ 
pied — about  an  hour  and  a  half — the  cow  had  but  few  par¬ 
turient  pains.  Shortly  after  delivery  the  cow  took  to  eating 
hay,  and  suffered  so  little  that  she  was  sold  in  the  market  on 
the  day  following.  Her  period  of  gestation  was  complete. 

The  next  is  a  somewhat  singular  case.  The  subject  of  it 
was  a  crossbred  English  cow,  four  years  old,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Levi  Yates,  Whittingham.  She  was  put  to  the  bull 
June  16th,  1867,  and  consequently  the  usual  period  of  preg¬ 
nancy  would  expire  March  23rd,  but  she  did  not  show  any 
symptoms  of  calving  until  the  4th  July,  being  nearly  fifty- 
five  weeks.  The  presentation  was  quite  natural,  but  the 
foetal  limbs  were  of  excessive  size.  Eortunatelv,  the  cow  was 
particularly  ^hroomy,^^  so  that  I  did  not  use  the  knife  further 
than  to  make  an  opening  into  the  chest  of  the  foetus,  through 
which  to  abstract  the  contents  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen, 
and  thus  to  lessen  its  size.  The  poor  beast  suffered  severely 
in  labour,  having  the  calf  in  the  passage  for  more  than  two 
hours,  under  the  united  pull  from  time  to  time  of  three  or 
four  persons.  As  soon  as  I  got  the  calf  away,  fearing  the 
effects  of  the  hot  weather,  I  took  away  the  placenta.  Speak¬ 
ing  comparatively,  I  never  saw  the  vagina  and  other  parts 
less  bruised  or  injured,  but  they  had  carefully  timed  the 
pulling  and  easing’^  of  the  calf.  The  cow  was  certainly 
much  exhausted,  but  a  few  quarts  of  ale  to  recruit  her 
strength  helped  her  much.  The  day  after  she  appeared  to  be 
doing  well,  and  continued  to  progress  favorably. 
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There  was  a  strange  malformation  of  the  head  of  the  foetus 
which  I  proceed  to  describe.  It  was  not  larger  in  size  than 
is  usual  in  a  female  calf,  which  was  the  sex  of  this  one,  but, 
as  far  as  an  external  examination  indicated,  the  nasal  bones 
were  entirely  missing.  Nor  were  the  nasal  openings  present, 
as  the  skin  at  the  part  where  these  should  exist  was  drawn 
out  in  the  form  of  a  simple  but  well-haired  flap.  On  the 
under  part  of  this  flap,  which  was  about  three  inches  long, 
the  lower  jaw,  mouth,  and  tongue  appeared  to  be  properly 
formed.  The  foetus  was  a  Cyclops,  as  only  one  eye  existed, 
and  this  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead.  The  eye  was  very 
imperfect,  and  the  eyelids  were  much  contracted  and  ran 
parallel  to  the  longitudinal  suture.  The  external  ears  seemed 
to  be  perfect  in  form,  but  the  meatus  auditorius  externus  was 
closed  in  both  of  them.  With  the  exception  of  the  missing 
nose  and  eyes,  the  head  did  not  look  particularly  misshapen. 
The  calf  measured  thirty-seven  inches  round  the  body  just 
behind  the  elbows.  This  was  the  onl}?-  part  I  measured. 
The  greatest  measurement  would  have  included  the  arms  and 
shoulder-blades.  Possibly,  too,  there  the  measurement  was 
something  less  than  natural,  owing  from  viscera  of  the 
thorax  having  been  removed,  thus  allowing  of  collapse.  A 
few  days  since  I  measured  a  healthy  three-months-old  heifer 
calf,  and  found  that  it  was  forty-one  inches  in  girth.  I  should 
have  mentioned  the  foetus  was  dead,  but  that  it  had  not  been 
so  long,  as  no  decay  had  set  in.  The  vessels  also  contained 
good  red-coloured  blood. 


THE  ASSUMPTION  OF  THE  TITLE  OF  VETE- 

PINARY  SURGEON. 

By  “  CoN.^^ 

The  deep  interest  which  I  feel  in  veterinary  affairs  must 
be  my  excuse  for  asking  you  to  kindly  grant  me  space  in 
your  next  issue  for  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  present 
condition  of  the  profession. 

I  had  hoped  that  ere  this  something  would  have  been  done 
by  Parliament  to  prevent  the  groom,  the  blacksmith,  the 
cowleech,  and  other  pretenders,  from  styling  themselves 
veterinary  surgeons.  It  is  a  serious  drawback  to  veterinary 
science  that  such  persons  should  be  allowed  to  so  designate 
themselves,  and  thus  mislead  the  public,  and  not  only  so  but 
to  reap  the  same  advantages  as  the  duly  qualified  veterinarian 
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who  lias  spent  both  time  and  money  in  obtaining  his  diploma. 
Under  sueh  circumstances  there  is  surely  but  little  induce¬ 
ment  for  well-educated  young  men  to  join  the  profession. 
In  my  opinion  ive  require  a  law_,  not  merely  to  prevent  un¬ 
scrupulous  people  from  assuming  false  titles,  but  that  no  man 
should  be  allowmd  to  practise  veterinary  surgery  unless  he  is 
duly  and  legally  qualified.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  until  some  distinction  is  made  between  the  quali¬ 
fied  and  the  unqualified  practitioner,  the  profession  will  not 
be  appreciated  as  it  deserves  to  be.  In  the  town  where  I  am 
located  there  are  several  quacks,  or  so-called  running  doctors 
to  contend  wfith.  One  of  these,  who  until  very  recently  w'as 
a  shoeing  smith  in  London,  does  not  only  appropriate  to 
himself  the  title  of  veterinary  surgeon,  but  I  am  informed 
that  a  short  time  ago  he  placed  at  the  head  of  his  bills  the 
letters  M.B.C.V.S.  With  such  bounce  as  this,  he  does  a 
fair  amount  of  practice,  and  until  very  recently  the  public 
were  under  the  impression  that  he  was  a  graduated  member 
of  the  profession.  When  we  see  cases  of  this  kind,  and  are 
ourselves  without  legal  power  to  prevent  them,  I  believe 
•  every  one  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  high  time  something 
was  done  to  put  a  stop  to  such  quackery  and  imposition. 
Its  suppression  would  not  only  be  a  benefit  to  the  profes¬ 
sion,  but  a  great  advantage  to  the  public. 

I  hope  that  a  subject  so  important  as  this  will  be  taken  up 
by  abler  hands  than  mine,  and  that  every  member  of  the 
profession  will  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  so  that  the 
matter  may  not  be  allowed  to  rest  until  we  have  obtained 
our  rights. 

Yours,  &c. 


VISIT  TO  DE.  HAEVEWS  TOMB. 

By  Isaac  Seaman,  M.E.C.V.S.,  Saffron  Walden. 

About  a  month  since,  Drs.  B.  Eichardson,  Lloyd,  Winslow, 
with  other  distinguished  medical  men  of  London,  paid  a  visit 
to  Hemstead  Church,  the  resting-place  of  the  remains  of  the 
immortal  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the 
blood.  I  had  the  honour  of  being  present.  Hr.  W.  Harvey  was 
the  son  of  Mr.  Harvey,  a  merchant  of  London,  whose  country 
residence  was  at  Hemstead,  Essex.  Nothing  remains  of  the 
mansion  but  the  site,  a  pasture  of  about  an  acre  and  a  half, 
surrounded  by  a  moat  of  great  width.  Mr.  Harvey  died  in 
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the  year  1657,  aged  79.  There  are  in  the  vault  of  the  ehurch 
fifty-two  tombs,  all  of  the  Harvey  family,  that  of  Admiral 
Harvey  being  one  of  the  number. 

The  dame  who  showed  the  vault  had  been  servant  to  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  doctor,  and  appeared  well  up  in  the  history 
of  the  Harvey  family.  One  gentleman  suggested  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  remains  of  the  doctor  to  a  place  more  appro¬ 
priate  for  so  great  a  man.  But,^'’  said  the  dame,  the  doctor 
left  all  his  money  to  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  the 
College  has  not  taken  any  notice  of  the  tomb  for  200  years ; 
and  Mrs.  Bramston,  who  is  a  descendant  of  Dr.  Harvey,  will 
not  allow  the  coffin  to  be  removed.^^  The  coffin  is  made  of 
lead;  the  roof  is  depressed,  giving  it  a  trough-like  appear¬ 
ance.  There  is  a  long  slit  in  it,  and  the  contents  examined 
through  the  slit  appeared  like  black  mud.  There  is  no  tomb 
of  the  doctor's  wife ;  the  family  do  not  think  there  ever  was 
a  Mrs.  Harvey,  but  Dr.  Bichardson  said  that  in  some  of  his 
Avorks  Dr.  Harvey  speaks  of  his  Avife's  parrot,  clearly  showing 
there  Avas  a  Mrs.  Harvey.  A  very  singular  incident  Avhich 
occurred  in  the  life  of  Harvey  was  mentioned  by  Dr. 
WinsloAV.  The  doctor  had  intended  crossiiig  to  France  on  a- 
certain  day,  but  the  night  previously  dreamed  he  Avas  sailing, 
and  the  ship  and  crew  were  lost.  In  consequence  of  the 
dream  the  doctor  did  not  go.  The  ship  sailed  at  the  appointed 
time  and  w^as  lost  Avith  all  the  crew.  The  circulation  of  the 
blood  had  not  then  been  discovered,  and  had  not  Dr.  Harvey 
been  forewarned  of  the  catastrophe  his  grand  discovery  might 
have  been  deferred  for  another  century. 


THE  HIGHLAND  AND  AGBICULTUBAL  SO¬ 
CIETY'S  YETEBINABY  EXAMINATIONS. 

By  Finlay  Dun,  Shipston-on-Stour,  formerly  Lecturer  on 
Materia  Medica  and  Dietetics  at  the  Edinburgh  Vete¬ 
rinary  College. 

Gentlemen,  —  In  your  August  number  Mr.  J.  Horsburgli, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  of  Dalkeith,  endeavours  to  enlighten  your  readers 
regarding  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College,  and  the  examinations 
for  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  Veterinary  certificate. 
The  epistle  is  made  up  of  a  strange  jumble  of  insinuations,  errors, 
and  misstatements,  and  lest  its  publication  in  your  respectable 
Journal  may  mislead  any  of  your  readers  who  are  not  particularly 
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well  informed  on  the  subject,  you  will,  I  trust,  permit  me  a  few 
words  of  reply. 

After  simply  quoting  Mr.  Waldegrave  Leslie’s  request  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  correspondence  relative  to  the  Scottish 
Veterinary  Charter  be  published,  Mr.  Horsburgh  without  apology 
or  provocation  bursts  forth  with  the  following  unconnected  and 
totally  irrelevant  statement : — “  I  beg  to  state,  that  if  the  Highland 
and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  intend  to  interfere  with  the 
examination  of  the  students  taught  at  the  Edinburgh  School  in 
Clyde  Street,  as  they  have  been  doing  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
whether  that  school  gets  a  charter  or  not,  it  will  be  a  disgrace  to 
the  Veterinary  profession,”  p.  590.  Your  correspondent  appears 
entirely  to  misunderstand  the  relations  of  the  Highland  Society  to 
the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College.  It  is  manifestly  absurd  to  talk 
of  the  Highland  Society  “interfering”  with  an  examination 
organised  by  its  own  members,  and  successfully  carried  on  by  a 
board  of  its  own  appointment  for  thirty  years.  As  well  might  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  be  arraigned  for  “  interfer¬ 
ing  ”  with  the  examinations  of  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  College  at 
Camden  Town,  or  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  blamed 
for  “interfering”  with  the  examinations  which  they  hold  of  pupils 
connected  with  the  various  medical  schools. 

Conscientious  men  and  competent  judges  may  reasonably  differ 
as  to  questions  of  professional  politics,  but  few  will  be  found  to 
support  the  strong  statement  that  the  continuance  of  the  High¬ 
land  Society’s  examinations  “  will  be  a  disgrace  to  the  Veterinary 
profession.”  For  thirty  years,  as  your  correspondent  truly  states — 
during  the  steady  rise  of  the  Veterinary  profession  throughout 
Scotland,  the  Highland  Society’s  Veterinary  certificate  has  been  of 
signal  service  ;  it  has  been  to  hundreds  a  safe  and  sufficient  pass¬ 
port  to  practice ;  it  has  been  accepted  as  a  legal  qualification,  not 
only  throughout  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  colonies,  but  by 
the  War  Office,  and  formerly  by  the  India  Board ;  it  was  upheld  by 
Mr.  Dick  in  its  earlier  days  because  he  contended  that  in  many  out¬ 
lying  agricultural  districts,  alike  of  England  and  Scotland,  trained 
Veterinarians  were  required  who  could  ill  afford  to  pay  the  ten 
guinea  fee  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons ;  whilst 
it  has  been  more  recently  upheld  because  it  was  not  considered 
wise  to  allow  one  corporate  body  to  have  the  entire  monopoly  in 
the  granting  of  Veterinary  degrees,  and  in  regulating  the  polity  of 
the  profession  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed.  I  do  not  state  this  in 
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any  spirit  of  factious  opposition  to  tlie  Royal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  but  merely  as  a  general  principle  applicable  alike  to  all 
vocations. 

I  should  be  the  last  to  deny  to  Mr.  Horsburgh,  or  any  one  else 
the  liberty  of  thinking  for  himself  on  any  subject.  But  no  one  has 
the  right,  unquestioned,  to  make  such  monstrous  and  unfounded 
statements  as  the  following  : — The  Highland  Society  sent  a  con¬ 
venor  [5^c],  to  every  examination,  who  took  the  chair.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  the  book  [what  book  ?],  with  all  the  names  [what  names?]. 
The  examiners  might  be  perfectly  qualified  for  their  task,  but 
they  [5^c]  were  never  consulted.  Whenever  a  student  was  examined 
Mr.  Dick  walked  up  to  the  convenor,  held  a  private  consultation 
with  him,  and  there  and  then  the  fate  of  poor  Mr.  Student  was 
sealed.  That  convenor,  in  no  case  I  ever  saw,  was  a  judge  of  the 
veterinary  student’s  abilities,  and  the  system  gave  Mr.  Dick  the 
entire  control  of  passing  or  not  passing  any  one  he  chose.” 

I  have  attended  the  Highland  Society’s  Veterinary  examinations 
for  eighteen  years.  For  twelve  years  I  have  acted  as  an  examiner. 
I  am  familiar  with  the  system  of  examining  at  Clyde  Street  Hall, 
and  I  beg  most  emphatically  to  deny  Mr.  Horsburgh’s  statements 
and  insinuations.  Ever  since  I  have  known  these  examinations,  the 
pupils  have  been  examined  at  four  separate  boards  ;  On  anatomy 
and  physiology ;  Chemistry  and  materia  medica ;  Diseases  of 
Horses  ;  Diseases  of  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  dogs.  During  the 
fifteen  minutes’  examination  at  each  of  these  four  tables,  the 
examiners  form  their  opinion  of  the  capabilities  of  the  candidate, 
who  is  either  passed  or  rejected  solely  by  the  marks  which  he 
obtains  at  the  several  tables.  Neither  principal,  professors,  nor 
convener,  interfere  or  are  consulted  in  the  matter.  The  convener 
or  chairman  appears  to  be  a  terrible  bugbear  to  Mr.  Horsburgh. 
One  might  almost  fancy  that  some  reprehensible  convener  had 
omitted  Mr.  Horsburgh’s  name  or  that  of  some  of  his  friends  from 
the  lists  of  successful  candidates  which  he  draws  up  for  publication 
from  the  reports  of  the  examiners.  The  convener,”  he  bitterly 
remarks,  in  no  case  I  ever  saw  was  a  judge  of  the  Veterinary 
student’s  abilities.  This  is  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  blunder¬ 
ing.  Surely  Professor  Goodsir,  who  was  a  most  admirable  and 
painstaking  convener  or  chairman  of  the  Highland  Society’s  Vete¬ 
rinary  department  during  ten  years,  and  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  of  all  men  in  Europe  qualified  to  “judge  of  a  Veterinary 
student’s  capabilities.”  But  it  is  idle  seriously  to  controvert  state- 
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merits  so  transparently  absurd  as  those  above  quoted.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  that  the  examiners  constituting  the  Highland  Society’s 
board — men  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  medical  and  veterinary 
professions — would  lend  themselves  to  such  a  farce  as  that  described 
by  your  correspondent.  Like  many  another  hasty  and  disappointed 
partisan  Mr.  Horsburgh’s  case  collapses  in  his  attempt  to  prove 
too  much. 

Down  to  the  very  last  paragraph  in  his  letter  Mr.  Horsburgh’s 
evil  genius  for  falling  into  egregious  mistakes  pursues  him.  He 
says : — “  If  the  present  Clyde  Street  School  be  intended  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  same  way  (what  way  ?)  the  sooner  it  is  annihilated  tlie 
better,  and  the  provost  and  magistrates,  or  the  general  public 
establish  a  Royal  Veterinary  College,  where  properly  qualified 
examiners  shall  pass  the  students  independent  of  the  control  of  any 
man.” 

He  ought  surely  to  know  that  the  Veterinary  College,  Clyde 
Street,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  examination  of  her  pupils.  Like 
the  Royal  College  at  Camden  Town,  the  Albert  Institution,  London, 
or  the  Glasgow  Veterinary  College,  the  Edinburgh  College  is  only 
a  teaching  institution.  She  has  no  power  or  authority  to  license 
her  pupils  to  practise.  Nor  is  it  desirable  that  she  should  have 
such  authority.  For  the  interest  of  all  progressive  education,  the 
teaching  and  examining  bodies  should  always  be  distinct.  The 
Veterinary  Charter,  which  Mr.  Horsburgh  speaks  of  in  a  previous 
paragraph,  was  not  asked,  as  he  erroneously  states,  for  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  teaching  school,  but  for  the  Veterinary  profession,  and  those 
interested  in  it  throughout  Scotland.  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
charter,  the  Highland  Society  will  probably  for  the  present  continue 
their  annual  examinations,  and  grant  their  certificates  to  practice, 
which  will  shortly  be  supplemented  by  honorary  degrees  granted  on 
further  examination  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Whilst,  in  conclusion,  we  would  advise  Mr.  Horsburgh  to  be  in 
future  more  careful  of  his  statements,  he  might  also  advantageously 
look  to  his  grammar.  Even  sweeping  reformers  might  demur  to 
his  consigning  to  annihilation,  as  he  does  in  his  last  paragraph  not 
only  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College  but  “the  provost  and 
magistrates,  or  the  general  public!” 

[Both  sides  having  spoken  on  this  subject,  the  correspondence 
must  be  considered  closed. — Eds.] 
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Pathological  Contributions. 


OPHTHALMIC  DISEASE  IN  CATTLE  AND 

SHEEP. 

The  information  which  we  have  received  from  various  parts 
of  the  country  shows  that  a  disease  of  the  eyes,  both  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  having  many  of  the  pathological  conditions  of 
the  affection  known  as  staphylema,  is  raging  endemically. 
Attacks  of  this  disease  are  evidently  connected  in  some  way 
with  an  elevated  temperature,  and  for  several  past  summers 
the  cases  have  been  on  the  increase.  Astringent  applications 
are  among  the  most  efficient  topical  remedies,  but  in  nume¬ 
rous  instances  blindness  follows,  the  disease  resisting  all 
attempts  at  cure. 


ASCITES  IN  LAMBS,  ASSOCIATED  WITH  DE¬ 
FECTIVE  NUTRITION. 

Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  somewhat  remarkable 
pathological  fact  connected  with  the  long-continued  drought 
and  high  temperature  of  the  present  season,  i.  e.  the  loss  of 
a  large  number  of  lambs  from  ascites.  One  person  has  lost 
over  a  hundred,  and  many  scores  have  been  sacrificed  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  We  have  had  an  opportunity, 
\)j  post-mortem  examination,  of  satisfying  ourselves  that  all 
the  organs  of  the  body  are  free  from  structural  change,  and 
that  the  effused  fluid  is  exceedingly  limpid  and  watery. 

Alterations  in  the  quality  of  the  blood,  arising  out  of 
insufficiency  of  nutritive  and  other  matters,  appear  to  be  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  disease.  After  effusion  has  taken 
place,  it  is  vain  to  look  to  remedial  means,  but  a  generous 
diet  of  cake  and  corn  and  the  exhibition  of  saline  medicines 
will  be  effective  as  preventives  if  adopted  sufficiently 
early. 


THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE  IN  EGYPT. 

The  Cattle  Plague  has  again  manifested  itself  in  Egypt, 
having  broken  out  at  Gheza  and  Gezera,  near  Cairo,  and  in 
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several  other  plaees  in  Lower  Egypt.  The  Board  of  Health 
is  taking  every  precaution  to  limit  the  extension  of  the 
disease  ;  but,  aecording  to  the  latest  information  received^  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  the  outbreaks  are  being 
concealed;,  and  that  the  plague  will  consequently  gain 
ground.  Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  shipped  from  Odessa, 
both  for  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Egypt ;  it  is,  therefore,  highly 
probable  that  the  disease  was  thus  introduced  from  Russia, 
as  in  former  instances. 


THE  SIBERIAN  CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

The  Siberian  Cattle  Plague,  to  which  attention  was  called 
in  our  last  number,  appears  to  be  greatly  on  the  increase. 
The  malady  has  shown  itself  both  in  Livonia  and  Courland, 
and  is  rapidly  making  its  way  towards  the  Prussian  frontier. 
Animals  badly  kept,  and  such  as  are  located  in  ill- ventilated 
and  damp  situations,  are  especially  prone  to  the  plague.  At 
the  beginning  of  last  month  the  subjoined  telegrams  were 
received,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  Prussia  is  on  the 
alert,  and  prepared  to  enforce  any  restrictive  measures  which 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  malady  crossing  her  frontier. 
The  spleen,  in  common  with  other  organs,  undergoes  patho¬ 
logical  changes ;  but  it  is  quite  a  misnomer  to  talk  of  the 
disease  being  inflammation  of  the  spleen.  According  to  official 
returns,  this  plague  destroyed,  in  one  of  the  Governmental 
departments  of  Russia  alone — namely,  Iver — during  part  of 
1866  and  the  first  eight  months  of  1867, 122  men  and  33,080 
cattle : 

THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE. 

“  Gumbinxen  ;  August  1st. 

In  consequence  of  the  existence  of  the  cattle  plague  in 
several  Russian  districts  near  the  Prussian  frontier,  the 
importation  of  cattle  is  interdicted.  At  Heydekrug  only 
cases  of  inflammation  of  the  spleen  have  occurred.^'’ 

Gtjmbixnen  ;  August  ’ind. 

“  A  veterinary  surgeon  of  this  district  who  has  been  sent 
across  the  frontier  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the  alleged 
cattle  plague  in  Russia,  reports  that  he  found  only  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  spleen  (?)  prevalent.  This  disease  was,  however, 
very  widespread  among  the  cattle.  Several  men  had  also 
been  infected  bv  it,  and  five  had  died.^’ 
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VARIOLA  OVINA. 

.  Our  flocks  are  again  threatened  with  this  disease,  which  has 
been  introduced  by  sheep  imported  from  Schleswig-Holstein 
and  Holland.  Within  the  last  fortnight  infected  cargoes 
have  been  landed  at  Poplar,  Victoria  Hocks,  Blackwall  and 
East  Smithfield.  The  inspeetors  detected  the  disease,  and 
the  Customs^  authorities  consequently  refused  to  deliver  the 
animals  alive.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  owners  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  have  the  animals  slaughtered  on  the  wharves. 

Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  Customs^  Inspectors, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  some  infected  sheep  were 
sent  to  the  metropolitan  market,  and  henee  there  is  some 
danger  of  the  extension  of  the  malady  to  English  sheep. 

It  behoves  veterinary  surgeons  all  over  the  country  to  be 
on  the  alert  in  order  that  an  outbreak,  should  it  occur,  may 
be  at  once  discovered  and  proper  means  adopted  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  disease. 

Aceording  to  the  intelligence  which  has  been  from  time  to 
time  received  from  abroad,  the  disease  prevails  extensively  in 
Holstein  and  other  parts,  from  whence  we  draw  our  principal 
supplies  of  sheep. 


SCROTAL  HERNIA. 

Mr.  Charles  Joseph  Whitworth,  M.R.C.V.S.L., 
Grantham,  Lincolnshire,  writes  in  reference  to  this  dis¬ 
ease  : — Cases  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  yet  vary  in 
character. 

have  slight  cases  which  will  reduce  spontaneously, 
those  that  require  taxis  and  are  reducible,  others  that  are 
strangulated  and  irreducible,  consequently  require  a  surgical 
operation. 

My  attention  was  ealled  to  a  case  of  the  latter  description 
the  early  part  of  this  season,  the  subject  being  a  foal  a  few 
days  old,  the  property  of  Mr.  Daniel  Rippon,  of  Barrowby, 
near  Grantham.  The  hernia  was  of  such  dimensions  and 
character  that  the  young  animahs  life  was  in  imminent 
danger.  The  foal  was  down  in  pain  with  accelerated  breathing 
and  great  amount  of  irritative  fever :  I  informed  my  employer 
that  the  only  chance  was  to  cut  down,  reduce  the  hernia, 
and  castrate,  by  way  of  the  covered  operation,  which  I  at 
once  carried  out,  and  treated  the  animal  on  general  principles. 
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The  case  proceeded  satisfactorily^  recovered^  and  in  a  few  days 
the  foal  was  turned  away  with  the  mare^  none  the  worse 
for  the  operation 


PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 

Argus'^  writes  us  as  follows  with  regard  to  the  spread  of 
pleuro-pneumonia: — Observing  in  this  month^s  Veterinarian 
that  pleuro-pneumonia  is  on  the  increase,  and  that  you  are 
desirous  of  obtaining  as  much  information  as  possible  on 
the  progress  of  contagious  diseases,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  you  a  line  on  what  has  come  under  my  immediate 
notice  this  summer.  Having  in  June  last  had  occasion  to 
pass  through  a  village  in  the  northern  division  of  North¬ 
amptonshire,  I  was  informed  that  pleuro-pneumonia  was 
raging  in  the  village;  my  author  stating  that  some  of  the 
affected  cattle  were  dead,  others  supposed  to  be  dying,  and 
that  the  remainder  of  the  herd,  under  the  instructions  of 
the  local  inspector,  were  going  to  a  fair  to  be  sold  out. 

^^Now  I  do  not  know  from  what  district  you  receive  your 
reports  of  the  increase  of  lung  disease  in  cattle,  but  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  of  the  remainder  of  the  affected  herd  here 
alluded  to  being  sent  to  a  fair  in  Northamptonshire  last 
June. 

^^You  justly  remark  that  ^  more  legislation  is  absolutely 
required  with  regard  to  contagious  cattle  diseases,^  but  what 
is  to  be  said  with  regard  to  those  inspectors  who  study  the 
feelings  and  pockets  of  individual  employers  in  preference 
to  the  interests  of  the  public  for  whose  benefit  they  are 
appointed 


Facts  and  Observations. 

Are  there  Two  Species  of  Horse? — The  researches 
which  M.  Sanson  has  lately  carried  out,  and  which  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  part  in  the  ^  Comptes  Rendus,'’  tome  Ixvi,  No.  137, 
have  led  him  to  the  following  important  conclusions: — 
(l)  There  are  in  the  East  two  specific  types  of  horse,  which 
have  hitherto  been  confounded  under  the  single  name  of 
Arab.  (2)  These  are  at  once  distinguished  by  their  cranio- 
logical  character,  and  by  the  number  of  their  vertebrae,  as 
well  as  by  other  peculiarities.  (3)  They  are  both  Brachy- 
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cephalic,  but  in  one  the  frontal  is  flat,  the  nasal  bones  are 
rectilinear,  and  there  are  six  lumbar,  seven  cervical,  eighteen 
dorsal,  and  five  sacral  vertebrae;  the,  other  has  the  frontal 
convex,  the  true  nasal  bones  slightly  curvilinear,  and  has 
only  Jive  lumbar  vertebrae,  the  remaining  vertebrae  being  the 
same  as  in  the  first;  the  lumbar  vertebrae  are  not  only  less 
in  number,  but  have  peculiarities  of  transverse  apophyses 
and  mode  of  arrangement,  (4)  These  two  Eastern  types 
appear  to  have  had  distant  geographical  origins.  (5)  The 
type  with  six  vertebrae  appears  to  be  Asiatic,  whilst  the  other, 
like  the  ass  and  the  zebra,  with  only  five  vertebrae,  would 
appear  to  be  of  African  origin. 

Sexual  Organs  in  Cross-bred  Animals. — The  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  sexual  organs  in  cross-breeds — animals  which 
are  the  offspring  of  a  male  and  female  of  different  species — 
has  a  high  interest  for  those  who  are  investigating  the  origin 
of  species.  The  subject  has  just  been  taken  up  by  M. 
Arloing,  of  Lyons,  who  has  made  careful  examination  of  the 
sexual  organs  of  the  leporides,  the  offspring  of  the  hare  and 
the  rabbit.  M.  Arloing  states  that,  while  the  offspring  of 
the  horse  and  ass  rarely  exhibit  zoosperms  or  ova,  he  has 
found  these  bodies  most  abundant  in  the  sexual  organs  of 
the  leporides. — Med.  Times  and  Gaz. 

Brownes  Bequest. — We  should  be  glad  to  know,  in  the 
interest  of  pathology,  that  active  means  are  being  taken  to 
administer  the  Brown  Trust  by  the  University  of  London. 
The  whole  thing  seems  at  present  to  be  shelved.  Though 
an  admirable  scheme  was  most  unwisely  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  yet  by  keeping  closely  to  the  original  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  will  much  good  may  be  done.  The  Zoological 
Society  might  render  very  valuable  assistance  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  study  of  comparative  pathology  by  placing  at 
the  disposal  of  the  University  of  London  the  opportunity  of 
observing  phenomena  of  disease  even  during  life,  and  certainly 
its  effects  as  seen  by  the  eye  and  with  the  microscope  after 
death. — Lancet. 

Trichinae  and  Trichinosis. — Among  the  essays  sent 
in  for  the  French  Academy^s  prize  in  experimental  physiology 
.  is  a  memoir  by  M.  G.  Collin  on  Trichinm  and  Trichinosis. 
The  facts  adduced  are  not  strikingly  novel.  He  has,  how¬ 
ever,  determined  a  point  of  some  interest  in  proving  that  in 
cold-blooded  animals  the  trichinse,  though  liberated  from  the 
cysts  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  yet  never  enter  the 
blood,  but  are  ultimately  expelled  through  the  cloaca.  In 
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birds  they  may  enter  the  blood,  but  they  never  find  a  resting- 
place  in  the  muscles.  Mammals  only  seem  to  be  the  hosts  '^ 
in  whose  muscles  the  trichinae  can  form  a  suitable  resting- 
place  in  which  to  encyst  themselves. — Med.  Times  and  Gaz. 

Cholera  Fungus. — We  understand  that  the  Director- 
General  of  the  x\rmy  Medical  Department  and  the  Senate 
of  the  Army  Medical  School  have  taken  an  important  step 
with  a  view  to  the  final  settlement  of  the  Cholera  Fungus 
question.  Aeting  on  the  advice  of  the  professors  of  the 
school,  the  authorities  have  consented  to  send  two  of  the 
most  distinguished  eleves  to  Germany  to  study  the  subject 
under  Professors  Hallier  and  De  Bary.  The  young  medical 
officers,  after  mastering  the  mode  of  investigation  pursued 
in  this  difficult  inquiry  by  the  eminent  men  above  named, 
are  to  proceed  to  India,  and  to  be  set  apart  to  investigate  it 
in  that  great  field  of  observation — in  the  very  home  of 
cholera.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  well-advised  measure 
will  meet  with  the  success  it  deserves.  It  is  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  War  and  India  that  they 
have  consented  to  carry  out  this  measure  in  a  wise  and 
liberal  spirit. — Lancet. 

Bacteria  in  the  Kidneys,  &c. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  French  Academy,  on  May  6,  a  sealed  packet,  containing 
a  memoir  of  M.  Bechamp^s  on  this  subject,  was  opened. 
The  author  describes  the  presence  of  these  organisms  in  the 
kidneys,  liver,  pancreas,  &c.,  and  he  concludes  that  it  is 
impossible  to  explain  the  fact  otherwise  than  by  supposing 
spontaneous  generation  to  have  taken  place.^^ 

The  Tactile  Corpuscles. — M.  Rouget  believes  he  has 
demonstrated  the  actual  structure  of  these  bodies,  which 
have  so  often  baffled  anatomists.  He  prepares  the  tissues 
by  soaking  them  for  some  time  in  acidulated  water.  He 
then  acts  on  the  specimens  with  strong  nitric  acid ;  this,  he 
says,  stains  the  nerve-fibres,  and  not  the  adjacent  structures. 
Preparations  made  in  this  way  lead  him  to  believe  that  the 
nerve-fibres  are  not  simply  coiled  round  the  cone-like  cor¬ 
puscle,  but  absolutely  enter  its  substance,  and  penetrate 
it. — Comptes  Rendus. 

Meat  Preserving. — The  Melbourne  sheep  and  bullock 
farmers  are  looking  wuth  some  favour  on  the  establishment 
of  a  meat  preserving  company,  under  the  impression  that  by 
this  means  they  may  get  rid  of  their  surplus  meat  on  better 
terms  than  by  merely  boiling  it  down  for  tallow.  For  the 
present,  Mr.  fotchie’s  mode  of  tinning  meat  is  the  one  to  be 
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carried  out.  ^50,000  is  to  be  the  nominal  capital,  but  it 
is  not  intended  to  confine  operations  to  this  mode;  the 
company  holds  itself  open  to  any,  and  Mr.  Mortis  would  be 
preferred  (says  the  S^dnej/  Mail),  were  the  experiments  a 
little  further  advanced.— of  So cieti/  of  Arts. 

Annual  Amount  of  Iron  Smelted  in  England. — 
At  present  we  smelt  yearly  between  4,000,000  and  5,000,000 
tons  of  pig  iron,  with  a  consumption,  on  the  average,  of 
about  12,000,000  tons  of  coal.  A  portion  only  of  this  pig 
iron  is  exported,  while  the  rest  is  used  in  part  for  casting, 
and  in  part  for  the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron  and  steel. 

The  estimated  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  principal 
ironmaking  countries  of  the  world  is  as  follows: — The 
figures  refer  to  the  year  1865,  which  is  the  latest  date  for 
which  complete  returns  are  obtainable:  —  In  the  United 
Kingdom,  613  furnaces  made  4,768,000  tons;  France,  430 
furnaces  made  1,195,000  tons;  United  States,  260  furnaces, 
1,120,000  tons;  Belgium,  fifty-two  furnaces,  450,000  tons ; 
Russia,  300,000  tons;  Austria,  3 14,000  tons;  Sweden  and 
Norway,  253  furnaces  made  246,000  tons;  Italy,  37,500 
tons;  Spain,  60,000  tons. 

Mineral  Oil  as  a  Destroyer  of  Insects,  &c. — Pe¬ 
troleum  oil,  especially  in  the  crude  state,  is  found  in  France 
to  be  of  great  value  in  destroying  insects — slugs,  ants,  cater¬ 
pillars,  and  other  mischievous  creatures.  The  petroleum  is 
mixed  with  water,  in  the  proportion  of  from  an  ounce  to  half 
an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water  in’  ordinary  cases,  but  when 
applied  to  fruit  trees  or  delicate  plants  the  quantity  of  the 
oil  is  still  further  diminished.  Avery  weak  solution,  applied 
to  cherry  trees  with  a  watering  pot,  is  said  to  be  completely 
efficacious  against  the  ver  llanc  or  larvae  of  the  cockchafer. 
A  strong  solution,  poured  into  the  holes  and  down  walls 
infested  by  insects,  is  said  to  kill  them  rapidly.  Another 
application  of  the  solution  is  to  rid  dogs  and  other  animals 
of  parasites,  but  the  parts  must  be  rubbed  with  soap  a  few 
minutes  after  the  solution  has  been  applied.  An  Agricul¬ 
turist  in  the  Aube  says  that  the  rats  and  mice  with  which 
his  cellar  had  been  infested,  all  quitted  it  when  some  petro¬ 
leum  was  stored  there,  and  that  his  garden  was  cleared  of 
slugs  by  watering  with  the  rinsings  of  petroleum  casks. — 
Joicrnal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 
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Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — CiCERO. 


VETERINAKY  EDUCATION. 

In  a  compreliensive  sense  education  commences  in  tlie 
cradle  and  ends  in  the  grave  ;  but  this  kind  of  training  is 
not  referred  to  when  we  speak  of  any  special  form  of  mental 
or  physical  cultivation,  and  in  conducting  an  argument 
upon  the  question  of  the  best  manner  of  educating  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeons,  it  will  be  well  to  keep  strictly  to  the 
point,  otherwise  instead  of  arriving  at  a  definite  under¬ 
standing  as  to  the  method  which  is  finally  adapted  to  produce 
a  determinate  result,  we  shall  only  succeed  in  rendering 
the  present  confusion  more  hopeless.  In  order  if  possible 
to  avoid  this  catastrophe,  we  suggested  in  our  observations 
in  the  number  for  July  that  it  should  first  of  all  be  agreed 
whether  the  ultimate  object  of  veterinary  education  is  the 
obtainment  of  fees,  or  the  acquirement  of  a  true  and 
elevating  knowledge  of  the  science  of  medicine.  Lest  we 
should  be  met  by  the  retort  that  both  are  worthy  objects 
of  search  and  possible  of  attainment,  we  asserted  what  should 
be  self-evident,  that  both  cannot  be  at  the  same  time  para¬ 
mount;  either  the  knowledge  or  the  money  must  be  first 
in  the  estimation  of  the  individual  who  has  the  choice  of 
them ;  he  may  elect  to  accept  both,  but  in  all  cases  he  will 
know  in  his  own  inner  consciousness,  and  if  he  is  honest 
he  will  say,  which  he  pursues  for  the  pure  love  of  it.  To 
put  a  final  test  which  will  never  fail  to  indicate  truly  which 
of  the  two  objects  is  sought  as  the  summum  bonum  by  the  pro¬ 
fessional  man,  would  he,  in  the  words  of  a  well-known  writer, 
rather  cure  his  patient  and  lose  his  fee,  than  gain  his  fee 
and  lose  his  patient  ?  This  is  the  question  which  we 
desire  to  have  fairly  answered,  not  in  reference  to  a  single 
instance,  but  as  the  expression  of  a  law  which  shall  regulate 
all  action.  Again  we  say  we  are  prepared  to  follow  the 
argument  to  its  conclusion  on  either  ground. 
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In  continuation  of  this  subject  which  he  proposed  for 
discussion  a  short  time  back,  Mr.  Greaves  in  his  paper  on 
the  “  Question  of  the  Day^^  in  the  current  number  asks  the 
second  question,  and  answers  it  in  the  affirmative.  He 
decides  that  a  sound  English  education  coupled  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  practical  knowledge  that  can  be  given 
to  the  youth  is  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  and  he  states  his 
case  fairly  up  to  a  certain  point,  when  he  commences  a 
style  of  argument  that  amounts  to  begging  the  question.^^ 
The  remarks  upon  the  influence  of  external  circumstances 
in  forming  the  mind  and  biassing  the  'tastes  are  true 
enough.  Men  are  generally  what  surrounding  influences 
make  them.  Exceptional  instances  of  a  successful  battle 
with  fate  are  furnished  by  history,  but  the  rule  may  be 
safely  accepted  in  the  present  discussion  that  circumstances 
alter  cases,  and  modify  individual  characters.  The  validity 
of  the  rest  of  the  argument,  relating  to  the  technical  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  man  or  boy,  is  not  so  obvious.  jA  good  English 
education  is  to  be  given :  by  the  time  the  youth  has  reached 
the  age  of  seventeen,  he  is  then  to  be  sent  to  a  veterinary 
surgeon  for  three  or  four  years,  during  which  time  he  is 
to  learn  the  business,  or,  as  Mr.  Greaves  puts  it,  to  receive 
a  special  education  for  his  calling.’’^  The  next  step  is  for 
him  to  go  to  College,  and  having  got  his  diploma  he  is 
qualified  to  take  the  management  of  a  large  veterinary 
establishment.  At  this  point  Mr.  Greaves  begins  to  take 
for  granted  what  appears  to  us  to  be  anything  but  self- 
evident.  The  newly  qualified  veterinary  surgeon  not 
only  shows  perfect  familiarity  with  the  routine  of  practice 
in  dealing  with  sick  and  lame  horses,  but  he  treats  them 
successfully,  because  he  treats  upon  plain  and  sound 
principles^ 

Every  word  of  the  detailed  exposition  of  the  proceedings, 
manner,  and  aptitude  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  educated 
upon  the  plan  proposed  fairly  leads  to  the  inference  that 
he  acts  upon  what  he  has  acquired  as  an  apprentice  with 
his  former  master.  It  is  with  him  and  under  his  tuition 
that  he  has  gained  the  plain  and  sound  principles  which 
enable  him  to  treat  sick  horses  with  success ;  he  it  is  who 
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taught  him  to  see  at  a  glance  what  the  case  is/’  and  it 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  his  method  of  approaching  a 
sick  horse,  his  plan  of  examination,  the  very  details  of  his 
treatment,  will  be  as  nearly  as  possible  what  he  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  practising  under  the  direction  of  the  veterinary 
surgeon  with  whom  he  was  placed  for  the  purpose  of  receiv¬ 
ing  the  ‘‘  special  education  for  his  calling.'’^  We  know 
full  well  that  under  such  a  system  of  training  the  little 
scientific  knowledge  which  is  acquired  at  College  is  rather 
looked  upon  as  obstructive  than  otherwise,  and  after  the 
diploma  is  obtained,  exercises  but  an  insignificant  amount 
of  influence  upon  the  future  professional  career. 

Doubtless  the  method  of  education  suggested  is  calculated 
to  produce  a  certain  result,  viz.  to  make  men  familiar  with 
the  routine  of  practice,  in  short,  to  make  them  what  are 
known  as  practical  men.  To  an  ordinary  observer  a  young 
man  educated  in  this  way  would  appear  to  better  advantage 
in  the  infirmary  or  the  forge  than  the  theorist,  although 
he  might  be  the  gold  medallist,  the  best  anatomist,  phy¬ 
siologist,  and  the  most  skilled  microscopist  of  his  school. 
The  plan,  therefore,  has  the  merit  of  being  a  royal  road,  or 
a  short  cut  rather  to  a  position  which  once  acquired  must,  or 
at  least  usually  will  be  occupied  in  changeless  permanence. 
No  more  hopeless  state  of  slavery  is  known  than  that 
which  enthrals  the  mind  that  has  succumbed  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  routine ;  the  state  is  not  painful,  but  mentally 
paralysing  in  its  effects ;  based  upon  imitation  it  js  essentially 
non-progressive,  and  supported  by  prejudice  it  is  incom¬ 
patible  with  a  spirit  of  inquiry ;  hesitation  must  be  fatal  to 
its  very  existence ;  to  doubt  is  to  be  set  free.  It  is  not  con¬ 
tended  that  a  system  of  education  based  upon  imitation  is 
opposed  to  commercial  success ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
already  admitted  that  it  is  capable  of  giving  to  the  student 
a  certain  aptitude  for  business,  and  conferring  an  amount  of 
self-possession  and  confidence  which  will  favorably  impress 
his  employer  even  while  it  damages  his  own  mental  growth, 
hut  it  is  contended  that  what  the  student  acquires  under 
such  a  system  cannot  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  veteri¬ 
nary  science — it  is  purely  and  simply  the  business  of 
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doctoring  horses  that  he  learns,  and  as  a  business  he  may 
learn  it  ^vell  and  work  it  successfully.  If  this  is  what  we 
are  to  aim  at  we  admit  that  a  sound  English  education, 
coupled  with  the  greatest  amount  of  practical  knowledge 
that  can  be  given  to  the  youth  is  sufficient,  and  to  carry 
out  this  object  fully,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  re¬ 
establish  the  apprenticeship  clause,  and  to  shorten  rather 
than  extend  the  curriculum  of  study  at  the  schools.  To 
teach  elementary  principles  of  chemistry,  surgery  and 
therapeutics  to  a  man  who  has  had  some  years^  practice 
under  an  established  veterinary  surgeon,  and  has  made  up 
his  mind  all  about  the  medicines  he  intends  to  use  for  each 
disease  to  which  his  attention  has  been  directed  in  his  past 
practice,  is  familiar  with  symptoms,  and  has  acquired  the 
habit  of  prompt  diagnosis,  is  a  mere  waste  of  time.  Some 
kind  of  collegiate  education  is  necessary  preparatory  to  an 
examination  for  the  indispensable  diploma,  but  if  the  object  is 
to  convey  the  greatest  amount  of  practical  information,  all 
the  tuition  should  have  this  tendency,  and  the  time  spent  in 
the  lecture-room  and  laboratory  would  be  better  devoted  to 
the  business  of  the  forge  and  infirmary.  Mr.  Greaves  does 
not  draw  a  flattering  picture  of  the  career  which  is  in  store 
for  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  profession.  Society 
cannot  expect  much  from  men  to  whom  it  awards  ^150 
per  annum  as  an  average  remuneration  for  taking  care  of 
its  sick  live  stock  ;  but  it  occurs  to  us  that  if  this  is  one  of 
the  consequences  of  adopting  a  low  standard,  would  it  not 
be  worth  while  to  trv  the  effect  of  a  little  elevation? 
Society  might  come  to  be  ashamed  of  the  idea  of  giving 
beggars^  pay  to  men  of  high  social  and  scientific  attain¬ 
ments. 


Review. 


Quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non. — Hor. 


Principles  of  Organic  Life.  London:  Robert  Hardwioke, 

192_,  Piccadilly. 

Anonymous  works  are  likely  to  be  criticised  on  tbeir 
merits.  The  halo  of  a  great  reputation  does  not  insure  for 
them  undue  commendation,  nor  does  the  name  of  an  author 
unknown  to  fame  condemn  them  to  unmerited  contempt. 
The  work  now  before  us  presents  itself  without  even  a  letter 
of  introduction,  makes  no  apology  for  its  appearance  with¬ 
out  credentials,  and  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  it  stands 
secure  in  conscious  merit  or  in  ineffable  assurance.  Before 
we  have  completed  our  task,  our  readers  will  be  able  to  decide 
which  of  the  two  positions  the  work  really  occupies.  At 
present  we  are  content  to  say  that  the  book  must  be  either 
set  down  as  arrant  nonsense  or  welcomed  as  the  exponent  of 
a  new  system  of  physiology  and  medicine,  not  only  different 
in  detail  from  the  one  which  is  now  accepted,  but  utterly 
opposed  in  its  teaching  to  everything  which  has  hitherto 
been  considered  to  be  true  in  reference  to  the  functions  of 
organic  life,  or  the  treatment  of  disease.  If  our  anonymous 
author  is  right,  every  physiologist,  pathologist,  and  thera¬ 
peutist  who  lives  or  has  lived  is  steeped  in  error  to  the 
crown  of  his  head. 

On  the  title-page  we  find  inscribed  “  Gases,^^  Fluids,^^ 
Solids,^^  Principles  of  Organic  Life  and  of  these  gases 
are  evidently,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  first  in  importance. 
At  page  10  of  the  preface  we  get  a  glimpse  of  what  awaits 
us  in  a  more  startling  form  further  on. 

As,  however,  the  gaseous  vapours  from  the  manure  of 
the  soil  are  absorbed  by  vegetation,  and  as  plants  do  not 
possess  organs  for  storing  them,  they  are  immediately  used 
and  disposed  of.  Not  so  with  animals,  for  no  animal  who 
eats,  digests,  and  absorbs  is  free  from  the  defaecating  pro¬ 
cess,  which  is  the  natural  result ;  and  hence  we  see  a  storing 
organ  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  being  provided  we  can¬ 
not  say  that  this  is  only  a  reservoir,  or  its  contents  useless, 
awaiting  only  the  animal’s  convenience  to  get  rid  of  it.  It 
is  much  more  than  this.  It  answers  to  and  corresponds  with 
what  the  earth  and  its  stores  do  for  vegetation,  and  no  other 
philosophy  can  exist  on  the  subject,  than  that  the  animal  is 
XLi.  42 
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compelled  to  carry  its  own  manure  about  with  it,  the  gases 
from  which  are  just  as  useful  and  necessary  to  its  existence 
as  the  gases  from  manure  are  to  vegetation 

There  is  something  astounding  in  the  idea  thus  suggested, 
that  animals  are  perpetually  fertilizing  their  own  systems 
just  as  an  agrieulturist  manures  his  land,  and  that  they  carry 
about  with  them  the  necessary  materials  in  a  convenient 
and  portable  form  instead  of  being  obliged  to  use  cumbersome 
machinery  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  from  a  distanee. 

Fluids  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  organic  bodies ;  * 
even  in  the  hardest  tissues  they  predominate.  The  source 
of  the  supply,  according  to  our  physiology,  is  the  blood,  but 
to  this  proposition  the  author  takes  exception.  He  asks  at 
page  21 — 

“  Can  the  blood  stand  such  a  downright  robbery  ?  Sim¬ 
ple  common  sense  would  at  once  say  that  it  was  impossible, 
and  I  will  give  a  reason  that  it  is  so.  In  all  arrange¬ 
ments  where  arteries  go  to  organs,  such  as  glands,  and  these 
organs  perform  their  double  duty,  first  for  themselves  and 
their  own  integrity,  and,  secondly,  to  make  another  element, 
the  veins  are  large,  and  often  show  a  double  set,  as  if  they 
carried  away  half  as  much  again  and  often  double  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  blood  to  what  is  sent  by  the  arteries  to  these  organs.'’^ 
Hence,  the  writer  concludes  that  the  blood  sent  to  the  organ 
cannot  supply  the  abundance  of  fluid  which  it  requires.  Upon 
this  point  he  remarks — 

If  it  were  true,  which  physiology  asserts,  that  all  struc¬ 
ture  and  secretions  are  made  from  the  blood,  organic  as  well 
as  inorganic,  what  a  pretty  state  the  system  would  be  in  ! 
The  arteries,  robbed  of  their  inorganic  fluid,  would  soon  be 
exhausted,  and  we  should  want  no  veins  at  all.^'’ 

A  great  fact  is,  therefore,  apparent  on  the  very  first  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  principle  of  life,  namely,  that  fluids  are 
fabricated  in  the  system,  independently  of  the  blood,  and  are 
not  necessarily  conveyed  by  any  given  set  of  vessels  to  the 
parts  requiring  them  for  lubricating  purposes.'’^ 

The  source  of  the  fluids  is  explained  at  page  35  to  be  the 
union  of  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which  are  constantly  in 
contact  in  the  animal  body,  and  the  origin  and  importance  of 
the  gases  is  described  in  the  following  passage,  at  pages  44 
and  45  : 

For  some  years  I  have  looked  upon  the  colon,  throughout 
its  whole  length,  as  the  combined  ^scape  movement  of  one  of 
the  most  perfect  pieces  of  machinery  that  infinite  wisdom 
could  devise,  without  which  man  would  not  be  what  he  is. 
The  manure  or  faeces  herein  contained  may  be  said  to  be  analo- 
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gous  to  that  which  the  agriculturist  puts  upon  his  land^  for 
without  manure  he  would  get  no  crops,  neither  should  we. 

‘‘  Whatever  gases  are  evolved  elsewhere  in  the  whole 
body  and  I  have  represented  them  to  he  very  large — bear 
no  comparison  to  what  are  generated  in  this  natural  gaso¬ 
meter.  Here  the  manufacturing  process  is  so  great  and  the 
gases  evolved  so  large  that  they  resist  by  their  own  exosmo¬ 
sis  the  presence  of  any  other,  externally  generated  or  present 
in  the  system.  Here  hydrogen,  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
phosphoric,  and  phosphoretted  ‘hydrogen— in  fact,  all  the 
most  volatile  and,  at  the  same  time,  useful  and  most  poison¬ 
ous  gases  are  made.  They  make  man  himself  one  of  the 
most  active  poison  generators  in  the  world ;  nor  could  he 
exist  unless  this  was  the  case.^" 

''It  is  to  the  hydrogen  here  generated  and  so  readily 
escaping  by  exosmose,  and  permeating  every  structure,  that 
we  are  indebted  to  the  large  quantity  of  inorganic  lubricating 
fluids  of  the  whole  body.  The  rapid  union  of  the  hydro¬ 
gens  with  the  oxygen  makes  large  amounts  of  inorganic 
aqueous  fluids ;  whilst  to  their  union  and  their  combustion 
with  carbon,  we  owe  the  formation  of  fat  by  inspissation. 
It  is  to  the  phosphoric  acid  gases  that  we  owe  our  brain 
power,  especially  the  reflecting  portion.  It  is  to  the  sulphu¬ 
retted  hydrogen  we  owe  our  immunity  from  eruptive  dis¬ 
eases.  It  is  to  the  combustion  of  all  these  and  their  prolific 
and  wonderful  union,  that  caloric  is  so  largely  produced,  in¬ 
dependently  of  any  other  source,  and  that  the  fluid  elements 
of  the  body  are  maintained  at  a  given  temperature.  It  is 
to  the  wise  laws  which  rule  over  and  govern  all  these  that 
make  man  the  varied  being  that  he  is.  It  is  to  this  intes¬ 
tine  (the  colon)  and  its  contents,  that  the  different  idio¬ 
syncrasies  of  men  are  due.-’^  Again,  at  page  118,  we 
read,  "We  have  to  consider  man  in  connection  with  all  the 
foregoing  rules  of  having  animal  and  vital  life  in  the  highest 
degree.  Not  only  his  capacity  of  consumption  and  his 
powers  of  storing  manure  in  his  colon  ;  but  that  this  manure, 
following  the  laws  of  his  higher  organism,  is  more  highly 
organised  itself,  and  richer  in  all  those  gases  which  make  up 
the  sum  of  his  existence. 

"  Viewing  all  these  matters  from  first  to  last,  the  only 
conclusion  physiology  can  come  to,  debasing  as  it  may  appear, 
yet,  nevertheless,  true,  is,  that  he  owes  all  his  high  "thoughts 
and  aspirations,  and  all  the  wonderful  efforts  of  his  great  and 
exalted  mind — to  his  Fj^ces.’^ 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  this  is  advanced  in 
sober  seriousness.  The  book  is  not  intended  for  a  satire 
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upon  the  science  of  physiology,  but  is  evidently  a  candid 
statement  of  the  writer's  belief. 

The  consideration  of  the  second  part  of  the  work,  Prac¬ 
tical  Medicine  in  its  relation  to  Physiology/'  we  defer  to  the 
next  number ;  enough  has  been  said  already  to  arouse  some 
odd  thoughts.  The  subject  will  assume  a  serious  or  ludicrous 
aspect  according  to  the  idiosyncrasy,— we  beg  pardon,  the 
state  of  the  colon — of  each  individual. 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 

GRESHAM  LECTURES. 

By  E.  Symes  Thompson,  M.D.,  Gresham  Professor  of  Medicine. 

ON  THE  DIAGNOSIS  OF  DISEASE. 

There  is  a  widespread  notion  that  a  doctor's  mind  is 
arranged  hke  a  dictionary,  with  the  name  of  a  disease  on 
one  side  and  that  of  the  appropriate  remedial  drug  on  the 
other.  It  is  w^ell  the  public  should  know  something  of  what 
diagnosis  really  is,  and  of  the  means  by  which  we  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  a  malady. 

A  precise  nomenclature  and  classification  is  of  immense 
value  for  systematic  teaching,  yet  there  are  really  but  few 
broad  barriers  of  separation  between  different  diseases.  The 
Darwinian  views  as  to  the  origin  of  species"  hold  good  in 
pathology  more  largely  even  than  in  physiology,  and  maladies 
of  diverse  name  gradate  transitionally,  and  have  much  in 
common. 

Disease  means  nothing  more  than  want  of  ease  (or,  as  w^e 
say,  ‘"out  of  sorts,"  seedy,"  and  ^‘below^  the  mark"),  and 
it  is  a  real  evil  to  erect  the  name  of  the  malady  into  a  distinct 
living  entity,  to  be  attacked  and  destroyed  by  knives,  lancets, 
and  glass  bottles. 

There  is  little  danger  in  this  age  of  following  too  blindly 
the  prescribed  authority  of  our  predecessors ;  our  danger  is, 
regarding  the  present  age  as  the  oldest  and  the  best,  to  set 
at  nought  all  authority  and  antiquity.  To  understand  the 
nature  of  disease,  we  want  a  broad  foundation.  To  treat  dis¬ 
ease  without  a  knowledge  of  the  collateral  sciences  on  which 
medicine  is  based,  is  like  beginning  to  build  a  pyramid  at 
the  apex."  No  man  can  treat  any  one  disease  well  who  does 
not  know  the  nature  of  the  organism  he  is  dealing  with,  and 
he  who  knows  this  best  can  most  successfully  deal  with  all 
its  deviations.  The  attempt  to  specialise  without  having 
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first  acquired  this  broad  basis  has  a  narrowing  and  cramping 
influence  on  the  mind.  The  mad-doctor  thinks  every 
man  insane — the  orthopaedist  would  put  every  one  in  irons. 

Oliver  Goldsmith,  with  his  usual  felicity  of  expression, 
writes :  In  other  countries  the  physician  pretends  to  cure 

disorders  in  the  lump ;  the  same  doctor  who  combats  the 
gout  in  the  toe,  shall  pretend  to  prescribe  for  a  pain  in  the 
head ;  and  he  who  at  one  time  cures  a  consumption,  shall  at 
another  give  drugs  for  a  dropsy.  How  absurd  and  ridiculous  ! 
This  is  being  a  jack-of-all-trades.  Is  the  animal  mechanism 
less  complicated  than  a  brass  pin?  Not  less  than  ten 
different  hands  are  required  to  make  a  pin;  and  shall  the 
body  be  set  right  by  a  single  operator?  The  English  are 
sensitive  to  the  force  of  this  reasoning ;  they  have,  therefore, 

one  doctor  for  the  eyes,  another  for  the  toes,  etc . 

The  professors  of  other  arts  confess  the  inevitable  intricacy 
of  things,  talk  with  doubt,  and  decide  with  hesitation ;  but 
doubting  is  entirely  unknown  in  medicine.  The  advertising 
professor  here  delights  in  cases  of  difficulty.  Be  the  disorder 
never  so  desperate,  you  find  numbers  in  every  street  w’ho, 
by  levelling  a  pill  at  the  part  affected,  promise  a  certain  cure. 
Few  of  these  physicians  go  through  the  ordinary  course  of 
education,  but  receive  their  knowledge  of  medicine  by  imme¬ 
diate  inspiration  from  heaven.  Some  have  spent  a  great 
part  of  their  lives  unconscious  of  any  latent  excellence,  till  a 
bankruptcy  or  a  residence  in  gaol  have  called  their  miracu¬ 
lous  powers  into  exertion,  and  thus  are  indebted  to  their 
superlative  ignorance  alone  for  success.  The  more  ignorant 
the  practitioner  the  less  capable  is  he  thought  of  deceiving. 
The  people  here  judge  as  they  do  in  the  East,  w’here  it  is 
thought  absolutely  requisite  that  a  man  should  be  an  idiot 
before  he  pretends  to  be  either  a  conjuror  or  a  doctor.^^ 

Sir  H.  Holland  has  truly  observed  that  a  right  estimate  of 
medical  evidence  is  a  good  test  of  sound  understanding.  The 
complexities  are  so  various,  and  sources  of  error  so  numerous. 
It  was  formerly  the  practice  for  the  doctor  to  tell  the  patient 
nothing  of  his  ailment.  Now  w’^e  go  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  keep  nothing  back,  till  the  patient  thinks  he  knows  at 
least  as  much  as  the  doctor,  and  is  better  qualified  to  treat 
himself.  In  France  such  is  the  importance  attached  to 
diagnosis  that  many  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  devote 
their  whole  attention  to  it,  and  leave  the  treatment  to  their 
subordinates. 

The  importance  of  having  an  accurate  view  of  the  nature 
and  cause  of  a  disease  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It  is  no 
diagnosis  to  say  the  patient  is  suffering  from  “pleurodynia 
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or  paralysis,”  or  that  the  ^Hiver  is  out  of  order;”  we  must 
find  out  the  nature  of  the  deviation,  and  the  cause  too — not 
give  a  long  name  to  cloak  our  ignorance,  though  this  will 
satisfy  the  public  morbid  craving  for  names,  but  determine 
what  is  the  real  evil.  People  are  not  satisfied  to  be  told 
that  they  have  a  “weak  digestion,”  “poor  blood,”  and 
“want  bracing,”  but  feel  their  consultation  fee  well  spent  if 
told,  “The  chylopoetic  viscera  are  in  a  deteriorated  con¬ 
dition  ;”  that  “  the  transformation  of  chyme  into  haemato- 
globulin  is  delayed that  the  “neurogenesis  is  pathologically, 
not  physiologically,  conducted ;  and  that  a  new  preparation 
of  iron — the  ^  hydrosesqui-ferricyanuric  acid^ — will  precisely 
neutralise  the  abnormality.” 

In  many  cases  of  dyspepsia  the  stomach  is  no  more  the 
cause  of  the  malady  than  the  great  toe  is  of  the  gout.  What 
has  been  said  in  the  previous  lecture  will  explain  the  fact 
that  if  all  the  force  introduced  into  the  body  is  used  up  in 
muscular  or  mental  work  none  is  available  for  purposes  of 
digestion  or  secretion ;  or,  again,  if  more  food  is  introduced 
than  is  needed  for  the  requirements  of  the  body,  the  stomach 
and  the  blood  are  overcharged,  and  the  gorged  replete  state 
called  “  biliousness  ”  results,  not  that  the  “  stomach  is  weak,” 
as  the  patient  thinks,  but  that  the  supply  of  food  is  in  excess 
of  the  demands  of  the  organism. 

In  the  present  day  such  are  the  aids  to  diagnosis,  and 
such  the  improved  means  of  investigation,  that  it  might  be 
supposed  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the 
precise  nature  of  the  deviation  from  health  and  preventing 
its  development.  For  instance,  much  may  be  learnt  through 
the  eye — from  the  physiognomy,  attitude,  colour,  movement, 
gait,  bearing,  etc.,  especially  when  aided  by  the  microscope, 
ophthalmoscope,  laryngoscope  (the  lecturer  exhibited  and 
illustrated  the  use  of  these  instruments) ;  through  the  ear — 
from  the  sound  of  the  voice  {e.g.  as  in  hysteria,  aneurism, 
cholera),  of  the  breathing  (croup,  asthma),  of  the  cough 
(phthisis,  bronchitis,  laryngitis),  aided  by  the  stethoscope, 
single  and  double ;  by  the  nose — as  in  rheumatic  fever, 
small-pox,  measles ;  by  the  touch — palpitation,  percussion, 
pulse,  etc.,  aided  by  thermometer,  sphygmograph.  Chemistry 
affords  much  help  in  the  analysis  of  the  blood,  secretions, 
and  structures  of  the  body.  Analysis  by  the  spectrum  is  of 
value  in  estimating  the  length  of  time  which  various  drugs 
remain  in  the  body. 

The  lecture  concluded  with  a  reference  to  the  application 
of  statistics  to  medical  questions,  showing  some  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in' the  w'ay  of  collecting  facts  in  scientific  investiga- 
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tions,  as  illustrated  by  the  statistical  mare^s-nest,  from  which 
a  deduction  had  been  drawn  that,  inasmuch  as  the  propor¬ 
tionate  mortality  of  hospitals  is  in  excess  of  that  of  work- 
house  infirmaries,  therefore  the  latter  are  more  healthy  than 
the  former,  and  the  attendance  better — a  deduction  just  as 
sound  as  that  sitting-rooms  are  more  healthy  than  bed-rooms 
because  fewer  people  die  in  them. 


HEALING  OF  WOUNDS  BY  LEAD. 

The  ^Journal  des  Connaissances  Medicales’  contains  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Burggraeve,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Medi¬ 
cine  of  Belgium,  on  the  new  way  of  dressing  wounds  by  means 
of  a  lamina  of  lead,  of  the  thickness  of  about  half  a  millimetre, 
and  which,  therefore,  can  be  easily  bent  by  the  fingers,  and 
thus,  by  pressure,  made  to  assume  the  form  of  the  injured 
part.  Once  applied,  it  is  fixed  by  means  of  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster,  and  once  or  twice  a  day  irrigations  are  effected  on 
the  limb.  The  author  of  the  paper  states  that  l6o  patients 
out  of  179  treated  at  the  civil  hospital  at  Ghent  for  workshop 
or  railway  accidents,  most  of  which  were  very  serious,  were 
cured  without  undergoing  any  operation,  the  only  course 
followed  being  the  treatment  by  lead  above  described.  The 
average  duration  of  the  cure  was  thirty-one  days  and  a 
fraction.  Only  fourteen,  or  8  per  cent.,  died,  including  those 
who  expired  a  few  hours  after  the  accident,  and  who  may 
consequently  be  considered  as  having  been  mortally  wounded. 
For  the  last  five  years  not  a  single  operation  has  taken  place 
by  the  knife  at  the  Ghent  Hospital  in  the  cases  alluded  to. 
Nature  alone  performs  the  cure;  all  the  surgeon  has  to  do 
being  merely  to  second  her,  and  avoid  the  application  of 
irritating  substances.  Wounds  by  laceration  or  crushing  are 
less  dangerous  in  their  consequences  than  those  by  the  knife, 
the  vessels  in  the  former  case  being  contracted,  and  offering 
less  chance  of  purulent  absorption.  About  oO  per  cent,  of 
operations  by  the  knife  end  in  death,  owing  to  the  general 
weakness  induced  by  loss  of  blood  and  by  a  strict  diet.  By 
lead  treatment  the  patient  is  not  deprived  of  his  limb,  and 
can  use  it,  though  in  a  mutilated  state.  The  lead  remains  in 
its  place  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  without  any  other  trouble 
than  that  of  making  a  current  of  fresh  water  pass  between 
the  lamina  and  the  flesh,  and  keeping  the  limb  in  a  bath. 
Any  person,  without  being  a  surgeon,  can  learn  to  apply  the 
lead ;  and  this  system,  therefore,  promises  to  be  extremely 
useful  on  the  field  of  battle. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  EASTERN  COUNTIES 
VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  veterinary  surgeons,  held  at  the  Norfolk  Hotel, 
Norwich,  on  Saturday,  the  8th  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  Veterinary  Medical  Association  in  the  eastern  counties,  the  follow¬ 
ing  gentlemen  were  present : — Messrs.  W.  Smith  (chairman),  F. 
Low,  J.  W.  Riches,  Norwich;  E.  J.  King,  Diss ;  D.  E.  Rattee, 
Hapton ;  H.  Emms,  Foulsham  ;  E.  Barker,  St.  Faith’s;  L.  D. 
Overed,  Blofield ;  G.  K.  Wake,  East  Dereham  ;  D.  G.  Hunting, 
Loddon  ;  I.  Seaman,  Saffron  Walden;  and  C.  Waters,  Cambridge. 
Letters  were  read  from  Messrs.  Varnell,  Belton  ;  Thorten,  Ipswich ; 
Whincop,  Lowestoft;  Young,  Braintree;  Shipley,  Yarmouth; 
Worm,  Watton  ;  Beart,  Lynn ;  Hammond,  Bale ;  Coleman,  Blo¬ 
field;  Cleveland,  Wymondham  ;  Plumbly,  Skeyton  ;  Denny,  Ayls- 
ham  ;  and  Harper,  Gresham,  expressing  regret  at  their  inability  to 
attend,  their  entire  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  and 
their  desire  to  become  members  of  the  association ;  also  from 
Messrs.  Wells  and  Whitwell,  Norwich  ;  and  Mr.  Mayes,  Wymond¬ 
ham,  declining  to  support  the  movement. 

Mr.  Smith  then  addressed  the  meeting,  and  spoke  very  forcibly 
of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  veterinary  science  in  this 
country  ;  also  of  its  future  prospects,  which  he  contended  would  be 
greatly  influenced  by  the  combined  efforts  of  veterinary  surgeons  to 
advance  the  best  interests  of  the  profession,  and  in  an  especial 
manner  by  the  formation  of  Veterinary  Medical  Associations 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Their  professional  brethren  in  other 
parts  had  long  since  taken  the  initiative  in  this  important  move¬ 
ment,  which  had  resulted  in  the  formation  of  associations  for  Lanca¬ 
shire,  Liverpool,  the  West  of  England,  West  of  Scotland,  North  of 
England,  and  for  the  Midland  Counties,  which  he  believed  were  of 
great  advantage  to  those  who  had  the  privilege  to  belong  to  them, 
by  softening  down  animosities,  removing  existing  prejudices,  petty 
jealousies  and  distrust,  adjusting  differences,  and  making  friends  of 
those  who  had  hitherto  been  strangers ;  besides  at  every  meeting 
there  is  an  interchange  of  ideas  on  practical  and  scientific  subjects, 
which  must  be  beneficial,  as  it  invigorates  the  mind,  stimulates 
the  desire  for  knowledge,  and  teaches  us  that  we  are  to  live  for 
others  as  well  as  ourselves.  He  thought  the  time  had  fully  arrived 
for  an  association  in  the  eastern  counties,  and  he  deeply  regretted 
that  a  contrary  opinion  existed  in  the  minds  of  three  or  four  gen¬ 
tlemen,  whose  presence  and  support  was  very  desirable ;  but  he 
regretted,  even  more  deeply,  that  a  far  greater  number  had  not  the 
courtesy  even  to  reply  to  the  circular  inviting  their  presence  to-day. 
In  his  opinion  this  want  of  unanimity  amongst  the  members  of  the 
profession,  as  shown  in  the  opposition  of  some  and  ^the  indififer- 
ence  of  others,  ought  not  to  deter  gentlemen  present,  and  those 
who,  “although  absent,”  sympathised  with  them  in  doing  what 
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they  believed  to  be  their  duty  to  themselves,  their  profession,  and 
the  public  at  large.  He  anticipated  difficulties  in  the  form  of  oppo¬ 
sition,  for  that  was  invariably  the  case  with  the  introduction  of  a 
new  regime,  whether  it  related  to  matters  social,  political,  or  reli¬ 
gious  ;  but  to  his  mind  we  had  not  much  to  fear  from  honest  oppo¬ 
sition,  which  not  unfrequently  proved  advantageous  in  the  end  by 
conducing  to  a  more  vigorous  and  active  existence  than  would  result 
from  a  life  of  continuous  calm  or  sunshine.  Our  greatest  danger 
arose  from  apathy  and  passive  indifference ;  and  although  it  is  a 
humiliating  fact  to  acknowledge,  yet  it  is  only  by  looking  the  matter 
fairly  in  the  face,  and  dealing  with  facts  as  we  find  them,  that  we 
can  arrive  at  just  conclusions,  and  suggest  a  remedy  by  which  these 
difficulties  can  be  successfully  met.  He  trusted  that  the  existence 
of  the  Norfolk  and  Eastern  Counties  Veterinary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  would  date  from  that  day  forward ;  and  if  the  infant  was  not 
quite  so  strong  at  its  birth  as  we  could  wish,  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  it  would  increase  in  wisdom  and  stature  with  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  quarterly  meeting,  and  ultimately  become  an  adult  and 
worthy  scion  of  a  worthy  and  honorable  profession. 

The  meeting  was  also  addressed  by  Messrs.  King,  Seaman,  Low, 
and  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Seaman  speaking  at  some  length,  giving  a 
very  apt  and  practical  illustration  of  the  value  of  combination 
amongst  the  members  of  the  profession,  by  instancing  a  circum¬ 
stance  which  occurred  during  the  prevalence  of  the  late  cattle  plague 
in  his  county  (Essex),  where  the  attempts  made  by  the  local  autho¬ 
rities  to  mete  out  the  lowest  possible  amount  of  remuneration  to 
their  inspectors  were  successfully  resisted  by  them,  and  by  unity  of 
action,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  fair  terms  and  an  equitable 
scale  of  payment.  They  received  a  guinea  for  a  consultation  with 
a  Government  inspector,  in  addition  to  their  regular  pay  and  mileage, 
a  like  sum  for  a  'post-mortem^  and  for  keeping  the  triplicate  returns 
three  times  the  sum  offered.  Messrs.  King,  Low,  and  the  Secretary 
ably  supported  these  opinions,  especially  the  latter,  who  animad¬ 
verted  strongly  and  eloquently  on  the  many  instances  of  injustice 
and  neglect  that  were  inflicted  on  the  inspectors  by  the  local  autho¬ 
rities  in  their  respective  districts ;  several  of  them  he  knew  had  to 
tender  their  resignations  in  order  to  obtain  just  and  remunerative 
terms.  These  remarks  were  frequently  applauded  by  the  meeting, 
who  decided  in  favour  of  the  movement;  and  it  was  then  resolved 
to  form  an  association,  to  be  called  the  Norfolk  and  Eastern  Coun¬ 
ties  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

Professor  Varnell,  of  Belton,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Greaves,  of  Man¬ 
chester,  were  then  unanimously  elected  hon.  associates,  and  the 
undermentioned  gentlemen  officers  of  the  association  for  the  ensuing 
twelve  months : 

President. — William  Smith,  Norwich. 

Vice-Presidents. — Edward  J.  King,  Hiss ;  Isaac  Seaman,  Saffron 
Walden  ;  Charles  Waters,  Cambridge. 

Treasurer. — John  W.  Riches,  Norwich. 

Hon.  Secretary .  —  John  D.  Overed,  Blofield. 
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The  objects  and  rules  of  the  society  were  next  read  over,  and 
agreed  upon. 

JThe  first  quarterly  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Norfolk  Hotel, 
Norwich,  on  Tuesday,  October  6th,  at  5  p.m.,  when  the  President 
will  deliver  an  inaugural  address,  and  Mr.  Seaman  has  promised  to 
read  an  essay  on  “  Indigestion  in  Horses  and  Cattle.’’ 

Mr.  Smith  and  other  gentlemen  returned  thanks  for  their  elec¬ 
tion  to  their  respective  oflBces ;  and,  after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President  for  his  able  conduct  in  the  chair  and  for  convening  the 
meeting,  the  company  dispersed. 

John  D.  Overed, 

Hon.  Sec. 
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The  success  and  advantages  which  have  hitherto  resulted  from 
the  establishment  and  discussions  of  the  several  Veterinary  Medical 
Associations  throughout  England  and  Scotland,  and  reported  in  the 
Veterinarian^  have  not  been  overlooked  by  the  veterinary  surgeons 
in  the  north  of  Scotland ;  and  in  accordance  with  a  very  gene¬ 
rally  expressed  idea  of  the  desirablenesss  of  such  an  association,  a 
meeting  of  veterinary  surgeons  was  held  in  the  Mechanics’  Hall 
Buildings,  Aberdeen,  on  the  4th  February  last. 

Professor  Struthers,  of  Aberdeen  University,  presided,  and  briefly 
explained  the  objects  contemplated,  and  the  advantages  to  be  anti¬ 
cipated  from  the  association  if  rightly  conducted,  pointing  out  very 
clearly  that  the  profession  in  this  country  does  not  stand  in  its  true 
relationship  to  the  agricultural  interest. 

Professors  Williams,  of  Edinburgh,  and  McCall,  of  Glasgow, 
kindly  consented  to  be  present,  for  which  the  society]owes  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  those  gentlemen,  whose  valuable  time  is  so  largely 
drawn  upon,  but  whose  hearty  and  earnest  co-operation  in  all  that 
has  for  its  aim  the  good  of  the  profession  deserves  the  approval  of 
all  true  pioneers  of  veterinary  science.  Professor  McCall,  by 
request,  delivered  an  excellent  inaugural  address,  which  was  listened 
to  with  great  pleasure  and  profit. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Barron,  Cullerlie,  Mr.  Dewar,  Midmar,  was 
proposed  President  of  the  society,  and  his  election  unanimously 
carried ;  Mr.  Thomas  Hay,  Eicon,  Vice-President ;  Mr.  George 
Robertson,  Dudwich,  Eicon,  Secretary ;  and  Mr.  Thomson,  Aber¬ 
deen,  Treasurer.  The  following  were  enrolled  members  of  the 
Association  : — Messrs.  Simpson,  Febercairn  ;  Stewart,  Rothiemay  ; 
Cassie,  New  Macher ;  Masson,  Kintore ;  Mackie,  Aberwar ;  Berd, 
Bewie  ;  Snowball,  Huntly  ;  Tait,  Portsorf ;  Morris,  Aberdeen  ;  Diack, 
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Old  Meldrum  ;  Barron, Cullerlie  ;  Anderson,  Alford  ;  Fowlie,  Taiich- 
field  ;  Neil  Barron,  TurufF ;  Mellis,  Inverurie  ;  Gordon,  Aiichma- 
liddir  ;  Duguid,  Udny  ;  Keith,  Strichen  ;  Thomson,  Old  Aberdeen  ; 
Duncan,  Methlie ;  Berry,  Inverurie;  and  J.  F.  S.  McDouan, 
Loumay. 

In  terms  of  a  resolve  at  last  meeting  of  the  society,  the  members 
met  in  the  Mechanics’  Hall  Buildings,  Aberdeen,  on  the  29th  July, 
where,  after  the  usual  preliminary  business,  Mr.  Dewar,  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Society,  delivered  his  first  introductory  address  ; 
thereafter  Mr.  Keith,  of  Strichen,  brought  forward  an  essay  on 
“  Puerperal  Fever  in  Cows,”  which  elicited  a  lively  discussion, 
especially  as  to  the  most  successful  mode  of  treatment.  Professor 
Williams  was  present,  and  took  part  in  the  proceedings ;  but  owing 
to  the  Highland  Society’s  show  being  held  at  the  time,  it  was 
resolved  to  suspend  the  sitting,  and  to  continue  the  debate  at  the 
next  meeting,  which  was  arranged  to  take  place  in  October.  The 
subject  of  a  charter  for  Scotland  will  be  brought  before  the  meet¬ 
ing.  The  following  gentlemen  were  enrolled  new  members  : — 
Messrs.  Beattie,  King  Edward ;  Lawson,  Countesswells ;  Taylor, 
Aberdeen ;  Grant,  Fyvie  ;  Cameron,  Kincaussie  ;  Robbie,  Banchory  ; 
Machray,  Udny ;  Symon,  Forgne  ;  Gibson,  Fyvie ;  Tait,  Elgin  ; 
Robertson,  Stonehaven ;  Balfour,  Montrose  ;  Bell,  Fraserburgh  ; 
Marnoch,  Keith  ;  Barrow,  J  as.  Turriff ;  Ogsten,  Rathen  ;  Stewart, 
Aberchirder  ;  and  M.  Jas.  McGellirrad,  Rayne. 


INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS. 

By  W.  Dewar,  V.S. 

In  appearing  before  you  for  the  first  time  in  the  capacity  of  your 
President  and  Chairman  since  our  association  was  instituted,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  unsolicited  and  un¬ 
expected  honour  you  have  conferred  upon  me  in  placing  me  here. 
That  you  have  invited  me  to  be  the  first  President  of  the  North  of 
Scotland  Veterinary  Medical  Association  is,  believe  me,  an  honour 
and  a  duty  which  I  confess  I  am  unworthy  of,  and  inadequate  to 
perform,  but  of  which  I  can  never  cease  to  retain  a  most  grateful 
recollection. 

Gentlemen,  on  this  first  occasion  of  our  meeting  I  may,  perhaps, 
with  your  indulgence,  venture  to  make  some  few  remarks  introduc¬ 
tory  to  the  business  of  our  meetings,  more  on  the  discharge  of  our 
professional  duties  than  upon  the  pathology  or  treatment  of  dis¬ 
ease,  that  we  may  promote  the  objects  of  our  association,  viz.  a 
good  and  friendly  understanding  between  us. 

Gentlemen,  I  may  say  our  art  is  in  its  infancy  when  compared 
with  our  sister  science  of  the  medical  profession,  although  our  art 
may  date  its  origin  from  the  most  ancient  times.  It  was  known 
and  cherished  by  the  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  It  declined 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  was  in  a  manner  extinct ;  but  it  at  length 
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began  to  revive  when  the  severe  epidemics  that  raged  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  first  aroused  the  Governments,  and  taught  them  again  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  science  that  had  once  been  so  useful,  and  to  establish 
veterinary  schools. 

France  nobly  led  the  way ;  but  it  is  not  much  over  three  quarters 
of  a  century  since  the  first  veterinary  college  was  instituted  in 
Britain. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  required  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  the 
professors  of  the  different  veterinary  institutions  in  our  land  to 
cause  our  art  to  be  ranked  as  a  cultivated  science,  and  to  make  the 
veterinary  surgeon  respected  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  Our  pro¬ 
fession  being  of  such  recent  origin,  we  must  expect  to  find  numerous 
difficulties  to  contend  with — difficulties  quite  unknown  to  medical 
practitioners,  and  for  which  there  is  no  remedy.  They  arise  prin¬ 
cipally  from  the  fact  that  “  our  patients  are  never  our  employers.” 
They  are  a  mercantile  article,  generally  under  the  care  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  servants,  who  we  often  find  have  intuitively  acquired  along 
with  their  situation  some  knowledge  of  their  diseases  and  treatment. 

I  have  found  in  not  a  few  instances  that  those  in  charge  of  horses 
and  cattle  endeavour  to  represent  the  case  to  suit  their  own  purpose, 
and  to  prevent  the  veterinary  surgeon  from  forming  a  true  diagnosis 
of  the  disease.  We  have  often  a  difficulty  to  get  a  true  history  of 
the  case,  even  from  the  owner  himself.  The  questions  he  generally 
puts  to  us  first  regarding  a  case  are — ‘‘Can  you  effect  a  cure?  If 
so,  in  what  length  of  time,  and  at  what  probable  cost  ?”  If  we  can 
answer  these  queries  to  his  satisfaction,  well  and  good  ;  but  if  not 
approved  of,  the  patients  are  immediately  consigned  either  to  the 
shambles  or  the  tan-yard ;  or  I  have  known  the  animal  put  under 
the  care  of  some  quack,  who  is  encouraged  and  supported  by 
the  owner,  evidently  to  disgrace  our  profession. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  this  advantage  over  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  viz.  that  our  employers  generally  afford  us  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  encouragement  to  promote  veterinary  science  by  means 
of  post-mortem  examinations  and  anatomical  dissections — oppor¬ 
tunities  for  which  we  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful,  and  of 
which  we  ought  always  to  avail  ourselves,  that  by  so  doing  we  may 
improve  both  ourselves  and  the  profession  by  aid  of  the  unfortunate 
cases  which  occur  in  our  practice,  and  thereby  be  more  able  to 
expose  the  impostures  of  quacks  with  whom  we  meet  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  our  professional  duties.  I  have  known  every  scheme 
tried  by  those  in  charge  of  our  patients  to  ignore  the  science  and 
character  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  that  in  his  stead  and  for  their 
own  selfish  ends  they  might  more  effectually  prop  up  the  empiri¬ 
cisms  of  the  quack.  Our  agricultural  periodicals  have  more  or  less 
of  their  columns  devoted  to  instruction  and  consultations  on  veteri¬ 
nary  science ;  and,  gentlemen,  whether  for  or  against  our  pro¬ 
fession,  I  shall  leave  to  your  own  better  judgment. 

Notwithstanding  the  favorable  encouragements  and  support  which 
we  receive  from  the  agricultural  community,  yet  in  many  instances 
w  e  appear  to  be  held  as  mere  appendages  to  the  agriculturist,  when 
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requested  to  relinquish  all  the  interests  of  our  science  to  gratify 
the  demands  of  a  clamorous  individual  or  party,  and  have  tacitly 
to  submit  either  to  their  praise  or  their  malignity.  I  am  aware, 
gentlemen,  that  encouragements  are  made  to  us  to  depart  from  the 
faithful  discharge  of  our  scientific  duties  to  serve  the  unjust 
demands  of  some  selfish  individual  or  party;  but,  depend  upon  it, 
however  little  regard  those  individuals  may  have  for  the  interests  of 
our  science,  they  have  infinitely  less  for  us.  Should  we  be  foolish 
enough  to  comply  with  their  unjust  wishes,  these  very  persons 
would  be  the  first  to  turn  round  and  try  to  disgrace  us  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world. 

What  can  we  look  for  from  the  public  when  a  gentleman  like 
Colonel,  Jarvis  stated  in  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Metropolitan  Foreign  Cattle  Market  Bill,  that  “  The  Veterinary 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  were  rather  opposed  to  the  Bill, 
because  they  thought  they  would  be  swept  away  from  off  the  face 
of  the  earth  if  the  Bill  passed.”  Rather  a  sweeping  assertion  from 
a  gentleman  in  such  a  place. 

It  may  not  be  far  out  of  place  to  glance  for  a  little  at  what  the 
medical  practitioner  has  to  encounter  with  quacks  and  pretenders, 
as  stated  by  Dr.  Copland  in  his  ‘Medical  Dictionary  ’  of  date  1866. 
He  says  that — 

“Everywhere,  in  all  ranks  and  classes,  in  all  professions,  and 
even  among  those  reputed  to  be  instructed  or  learned,  or  even 
imbued  with  science,  most  absurd  doctrines  connected  with  the 
healing  art,  human  impossibilities,  the  most  ridiculous  notions, 
the  most  extravagant  assertions,  are  promulgated  by  knavish 
impostors,  and  believed  in  by  credulous  multitudes,  the  impu¬ 
dence  of  the  former  and  the  faith  of  the  latter  being  the  greater, 
the  more  devoid  of  truth  these  doctrines  are,  and  the  more  they 
are  opposed  to  good  sense,  to  true  science,  and  to  honest 
dealing.  When  we  find,  as  may  be  found  at  the  present  day, 
in  the  senate,  in  the  hierarchy,  on  the  judicial  bench,  among 
those  who  govern  the  country,  who  interpret  and  administer  the 
laws,  who  profess  to  direct  the  religious  belief  of  the  community, 
not  merely  believers  in,  but  also  propagators  of,  the  most  absurd 
medical  doctrines  and  medical  means — officious  meddlers  in  what 
they  are  incapable  of  understanding — abettors  of  the  knavery  of 
mischievous  quacks  —  can  the  decadence  of  true  medical  science  be 
far  off?  What  is  neither  honoured  nor  rewarded  must  necessarily 
cease  to  be  sufficiently  ardently  and  patiently  cultivated.  If  the 
impertinences  of  the  ignorant,  the  impudence  of  the  vulgar,  the 
professions  of  the  uneducated,  are  to  be  esteemed  above  the  acquire¬ 
ments  of  the  scientific  and  philosophic  investigator,  there  must  at 
no  remote  period  be  an  end  of  the  learning  and  science  of  those 
who  shall  hereafter  assume  the  office  and  rank  of  physician.  It  is 
very  generally  believed  that  the  patronage  of  quacks  and  quacke¬ 
ries,  of  impostors  and  impositions,  is  to  be  imputed  chiefly  to  igno¬ 
rance  ;  but  this  is  only  one  of  several  sources  to  which  it  should  be 
referred.  Credulity,  a  tendency,  even  in  the  incredulous,  to  believe 
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in  whatever  is  confidently  asserted,  a  disposition  to  admire  what¬ 
ever  is  unknown  or  unexplainable,  the  faith  which  many  place  in 
the  impossible  — the  Catholic  dogma,  ‘  Credo  quia  impossibile  est’ 
have  collectively  and  severally  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  the 
majority,  on  those  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  looking  closely 
into  matters  or  of  thinking  sufficiently  for  themselves,  especially 
when  they  are  either  imperfectly  or  not  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
natures  and  relations  of  such  matters.  It  is  not  a  little  remark¬ 
able  that  since  the  founding  of  the  College  of  Physicians  at  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  expressly  with  the  view  of 
preventing  the  injurious  and  irregular  medical  practices  of  the  day, 
down  to  recent  times,  most  of  the  quacks  and  quackeries  against 
which  the  college  had  to  contend  were  patronised  by  bishops  and 
dignitaries  of  the  Church,  and  by  persons  of  high  rank,  as  suffi¬ 
ciently  set  forth  in  GoodalPs  ‘  History  of  the  College.’  It  would 
appear  at  the  present  day  as  if  the  aberrations  of  the  human  mind, 
apparent  in  all  classes  and  places  in  matters  connected  with  the 
disorders  of  the  body,  were  the  humiliating  inflictions  of  Providence 
on  those  to  whom  the  professions  are  as  a  worldly  craft,  science  as 
a  matter  of  traffic,  and  learning  an  occupation  of  the  memory,  in¬ 
volving  none  of  the  higher  manifestations  of  the  mind.  The  history 
of  human  delusion  as  to  matters  medical,  and  of  the  fashions  which 
have  successively  engaged  the  weak  and  selfish  respecting  the  ail¬ 
ments  of  their  debilitated  frames,  shows  that  in  an  era  of  luxurious 
indulgence,  of  exhausted  vices,  and  of  enervating  enjoyments,  the 
impudent  assertions  of  impostors  have  a  more  powerful  influence  on 
the  minds  and  bodies  thus  emasculated  than  the  upright  and 
rational  advice  of  scientific  and  learned  physicians.  The  victims  of 
the  former  are  either  incapable  of  reasoning  upon,  or  are  too  indo¬ 
lent  to  examine,  the  opinions  and  assertions  which  they  practically 
adopt ;  and  hence,  of  the  several  medical  impostures  of  the  present 
day,  the  most  popular  is  that  one  which  is  the  most  extravagant  in 
its  pretensions,  the  most  abounding  in  absurdity,  and  the  most 
deficient  in  the  least  approach  to  truth.  Honesty,  however,  is 
hardly  praised  ;  but  dishonesty  and  assurance  are  more  than  praised, 
they  are  worshipped  with  a  fervency  equal  to  the  amount  of  their 
success — a  success  acquired  only  at  the  expense  of  human  suffering, 
and  by  the  sacrifice  of  human  life — but  worshipped  nevertheless.” 

From  what  has  been  read  we  see  that,  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  the  human  subject,  there  are  quacks  and  impostors  to  contend 
with  in  it  as  well  as  in  our  own  profession.  We  need  not,  there¬ 
fore,  be  surprised  to  find  quackery  supported  and  science  censured. 
Our  patients  are  dumb  animals,  and  cannot  tell  the  suffering  or  the 
cruelty  inflicted  upon  them  by  these  “  known  ones.”  In  my  own 
opinion,  gentlemen,  from  what  I  have  seen  in  the  course  of  my 
practice,  there  would  appear  to  be  as  much  cruelty  inflicted  upon 
the  lower  animals  in  our  own  nation,  from  ignorance  and  barbarity, 
as  there  is  by  all  the  vivisectors  in  the  French  empire.  But,  gentle¬ 
men,  I  need  not  dwell  longer  on  quackery  and  its  votaries  ;  they 
are  to  be  met  with  in  everyday  life.  Let  our  object  be  to  guard 
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against  practising  it  ourselves,  and  to  prevent  its  inroads  through 
others. 

I  would  say,  gentlemen,  that  as  we  are  all  of  one  profession,  let 
us  all  be  professionally  united  with  one  mind  to  promote  and  pro¬ 
tect  whatever  may  seem  to  further  the  different  branches  and  inte¬ 
rests  of  our  profession.  Let  the  world  see  that  our  art  is  based  and 
built  upon  science  which  every  assailant  will  find  impregnable.  Our 
profession,  if  worthy  of  being  called  by  the  name,  demands  from 
its  practitioners  more  care  and  protection  than  one  of  more  mature 
years,  which  has  been  nursed  and  cherished  by  its  professors  and 
practitioners  for  centuries.  Let  us  be  worthy  of  the  calling  we 
have  espoused,  and  be  united  together  in  all  that  promotes  the  per¬ 
fecting  of  our  profession.  Let  it  be  governed  and  cultivated  by 
those  who  are  professors  and  practitioners  of  the  veterinary  art, 
who  alone  know  how  to  shield  it  with  the  mantle  of  science,  and  to 
protect  it  from  the  chilling  blasts  which  threaten  its  destruction. 
Let  us  apply  to  it  that  culture  necessary  for  its  growth  and  stability, 
that  by  its  luxuriance  it  may  check  and  destroy  every  noxious  weed 
which  may  obstruct  its  progress.  Let  us  put  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
and  unanimously  support  every  tender  branch  of  our  science,  that 
we  may  the  more  effectually  maintain  and  elevate  the  social  standing 
of  our  profession. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  mention,  gentlemen,  that  there  are,  and 
probably  ever  will  be,  both  in  the  medical  profession  and  in  our 
own,  contagionists  and  non-contagionists ;  but  whatever  our  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  may  be  as  regards  contagion,  let  us  be  all  har¬ 
monious  in  freely  discussing  and  making  ourselves  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  character  of  any  epizootic  which  may  appear  to  be 
approaching  our  country,  in  order  that,  by  our  united  efforts,  we 
may  both  enlighten  ourselves  and  our  profession,  and  be  the  better 
able  to  protect  our  country  from  its  ravages. 

I  would  trust,  gentlemen,  that  the  formation  of  this  association 
will  mark  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  veterinary  science  in  the  north 
of  Scotland;  that  by  reading  and  discussing  subjects  upon  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  the  different  diseases  of  our  domestic 
animals  which  we  meet  with  in  practice,  we  will  both  conduct  and 
exert  ourselves  to  the  utmost  of  our  ability  to  bring  our  profession 
to  greater  perfection  than  it  has  yet  attained. 


MILK  FEYER  IN  COWS. 

By  Mr.  Keith,  of  Strichen. 

In  describing  this  subject  I  shall  observe  the  following  order : 

Causes. — A  peculiarity  of  constitution  favorable  to  milk  giving, 
high  condition,  especially  when  recently  acquired,  rich  and  nutritious 
diet  given  too  liberally,  the  parturition  period,  the  neglect  of  neces¬ 
sary  milking  at  such  times,  and  the  season  of  the  year,  with  early 
summer,  and  warm  weather,  and  rich  pastures. 

Its  definition. — As  before  noticed,  the  disease  is  one  affecting 
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COWS  immediately  before,  at,  or  shortly  after  calving ;  those  in  high 
condition  and  favorably  known  to  the  dairymaid  are  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  subjects.  Such  facts  help  ns  to  a  resolution  of  its  name 
and  nature ;  it  is  known  by  the  synonyms,  if  I  may  call  them  so,  of 
parturient  fever,  puerperal  fever,  milk  fever,  and  parturition  apo¬ 
plexy,  besides  a  host  of  such  provincialisms  as  dropping  after 
calving,  loin  fallen,  &c.  That  of  milk  fever  I  am  inclined  to  favour 
as  the  more  correct,  the  imperfect  secretion  of  the  lactic  fluid  and 
the  retention  of  its  constituents  in  the  blood  being  evidently  the 
cause  of  disturbance.  Its  occurrence  at  or  generally  near  the  time 
of  calving  would  be  attributable  to  an  arrest  of  or  an  imperfect 
diversion  of  the  circulation,  carrying,  as  it  must  needs  do  at  such  a 
time  a  very  large  amount  of  those  constituents  which  in  the  ges- 
tating  period  had  been  so  wondrously  eliminated,  prepared  for  the 
development  of  an  organized  existence  through  the  medium  of  the 
uterus,  and  which  have  now  to  be  determined  to  the  mammae,  by 
its  function  elaborated  into  milk  for  the  further  and  fuller  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  separated  foetus. 

The  retention  of  so  much  plastic  material  in  the  blood  would  not 
only  interfere  with  and  produce  a  languor  of  circulation,  but  also 
affect  the  nervous  system,  either  by  its  defective  supply  or  vitiated 
quality  ;  from  such  conditions,  I  would  conceive,  are  developed  those 
phenomena  we  recognise  as  the  symptoms  of  this  disease. 

Symptoms. — These  are  so  well  marked  and  so  well  known  that  I 
need  notice  only  the  more  prominent.  Generally  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  parturition,  sometimes  previous  to,  and  in  one  case  so 
much  as  fourteen  days  before,  have  I  observed  the  following  in 
order  : — A  perceptible  dulness,  heavy  eyes,  peculiar  motion  in  the 
abdomen  as  of  sickness,  increase  of  external  warmth ;  pulse  full, 
soft,  and  tardy;  the  secretion  of  milk  not  corresponding  to  the 
appearance  of  mammse,  the  temperature  of  which  not  exceeding 
that  of  the  body.  Following  upon  these,  after,  it  may  be,  an  in¬ 
terval  of  from  one  to  twenty-four  hours,  the  disturbance  of  nervous 
system  increases  from  slight  impair  of  sense  and  motive  power  on 
to  that  of  complete  prostration,  during  which  delirium  of  the 
typhoid  form  is  almost  always  present,  the  secretion  of  milk  all  but 
or  wholly  suspended  ;  the  teats,  mammae,  and  body,  are  reduced  in 
temperature,  more  especially  the  extremities,  which  are  frequently 
icy  cold,  every  function  over  which  the  will  has  control  being  in 
abeyance.  The  heart  beats  regularly,  but  slowly.  The  breathing 
is  slow  and  stertorous.  A  ropy  foam  is  often  discharged  from 
the  mouth,  and  a  glutinous  secretion  from  the  uterus.  The  eyes 
are  fixed  and  glassy ;  the  ears  hang,  and  nose  protrudes  distended  ; 
the  animal  lies  extended  in  a  death-like  sleep.  Many  more  speci¬ 
alities  I  might  include,  but  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  these  in  discus¬ 
sion  of  treatment. 

Treatment  must  be  dependent  upon  the  idea  held  as  to  nature  of 
disease,  and  regulated  by  the  state  or  stage  in  which  we  find  the 
patient. 

My  practice,  I  need  not  tell  you,  is  entirely  referable  to,  and,  I 
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believe,  rationally  and  naturally  deducible  from  the  fore-given 
opinion  and  the  evident  dictations  of  nature  in  the  direction  of 
cure.  There  is  no  prostration  of  either  nervous  or  physical  power 
from  previous  exertion. 

Seldom  or  ever  does  it  follow  difficult  parturition,  but  is  the 
sequel  to  an  easy  and  languid  case.  Accepting,  then,  that  the 
condition  is  referable  to  a  circulation  vitiated  by  excess,  or  an  altered 
state  of  some  of  its  eonstituents,  our  attempts  will  be  by  every 
rational  means  to  excite  elimination  by  their  natural  channels 
and  thereby  restore  the  healthy  balance.  To  some  extent  this  may 
be  accomplished  by  w'armth  and  friction  applied  to  the  mammae 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  supplying  vessels,  the  secretion  to  be 
removed  as  collected.  The  bath  by  large  cloths  and  warm  water 
enveloping  the  wdiole  abdomen  I  believe  to  be  the  most  effective  for 
this  purpose ;  besides  that,  its  tendency  so  applied  would  be  to 
soothe  the  nervous  system  and  expedite  the  attainment  of  next 
agency.  My  experience  in  observing  the  natural  development  of 
the  disease  or  its  cure,^’  would  point  to  sleep  as  the  great  restorer, 
and  for  this  purpose  would  prescribe  a  full  dose  of  Cal.  et  Opii 
with  linseed  oil,  the  Cal.  not  only  acting  along  with  the  Opii  as  a 
sedative,  but  influencing  the  secretion  of  the  mammary  and  other 
dominating  organs,  by  procuring  sleep  or  a  tranquil  condition  like 
it.  We  cut  short  the  period  of  delirium,  a  most  important  object, 
as  during  its  continuance  and  resulting  from  the  exertions  made, 
the  fatal  issue  is  generally  determined,  apoplexy  being  in  most 
cases  the  cause  of  death,  and  during  some  delirious  paroxysm  no 
doubt  the  lesion  occurs.  The  oil  I  give  more  to  anticipate  the 
action  of  the  opium  on  the  bowels  than  to  expedite  or  excite  their 
present  dormancy,  no  action  being  ever  induced  until  some  progress 
has  been  made  otherwdse  in  the  way  of  cure;  and  in  no  case  when 
treated  as  before  advised  have  I  found  the  bowels  to  be  other  than 
normal,  when  returning  function  admitted  of  their  action.  The 
treatment  presupposes  a  stage  prior  to  that  of  complete  prostration, 
when  the  attempt  to  administer  any  medicine  would  be  as  unsafe  as 
an  uncalled-for  proceeding,  result  being  only  mischief  either  in 
the  shape  of  disturbance  or  choking — this  last  a  very  likely  and  a 
very  common  termination.  At  this  stage  it  is  best  to  content  our¬ 
selves  w'ith  expectancy,  enjoining  the  utmost  quiet  on  the  attendant, 
and  a  perseverance  in  the  efforts  to  excite  the  milk  secretion,  no 
visitor  save  plenty  of  fresh  air  being  allowed.  Prognosis  favourable, 
the  per-centage  of  deaths  for  ten  years  under  prescribed  treatment 
not  exceeding  one  in  twelve,  and  highly  favorable  when  the  consti¬ 
tution  is  good,  the  flow  of  milk  not  entirely  suspended,  the  season 
spring,  the  temperature  not  too  high  nor  the  food  too  liberal  or 
nutritious,  no  previous  attack,  nor  the  disease  too  far  advanced 
wdien  called  to  treat. 

The  terminations,  1st,  are  recovery  rapid  and  complete,  the  con¬ 
valescence  being  expedited  by  a  liberal  supply  of  good  tea.  This 
beverage  I  have  found  very  serviceable  and  much  relished  in  the 
first  stages  of  disease.”  The  sequel  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
XLi,  43 
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occasionally  follow  this  recovery,  and  must  be  treated  as  for  that 
disease.  2nd.  Recovery  gradual  and  inconoplete,  when  tonics  and 
sometimes  strychnine  is  required  ;  and  3rd.  Death,  which  generally 
occurs  before  forty-eight  hours,  the  only  interest  attached  to  which 
is  the  opportunity  afforded  for  a  post-mortem  examination,  which  in 
cases  treated  as  I  have  indicated  (without  the  microscope  or  the 
aid  of  chemistry),  reveal  but  little  disorganisation  (unless  what  may 
have  existed  prior  to  and  independent  of  this  disease). 

Most  of  the  internal  viscera,  especially  tlie  abdominal,  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  state  of  congestion  with  no  change  of  structure,  the  contents 
of  the  stomachs  and  intestines  generally  normal,  the  membranes  of 
the  brain  and  cord  highly  congested,  and  a  lesion  at  the  base  of  the 
cerebellum  all  but  a  constant  circumstance. 

When  drastic  purgatives  have  been  given  another  series  of  phe¬ 
nomena  are  present,  such  as  intestinal  and  uterine  inflammation, 
frequently  that  of  the  lungs,  probably  from  the  defective  swallowing 
of  the  drench. 

As  this  department  of  the  subject,  in  my  opinion,  can  only  satis¬ 
factorily  be  discussed  by  the  patient  microscopist,  the  disease  being 
primarily  and  particularly  of  the  blood,  I  shall  only  allude  to  it,  in 
the  hope  that  the  proposition  or  the  discussion  arising  from  it  may 
be  the  means  of  leading  to  the  necessary  inquiry;  and  last,  yet  not 
least,  is  a  division  of  this  subject  most  worthy  our  alttention. 

Prophylaxis  or  the  preventive  measures  to  be  used. — When  the 
animal,  season,  or  diet,  is  suspicious,  previous  to  calving,  allow  only 
a  very  spare  diet,  fresh  but  poor  ;  keep  clean,  airy,  and  comfortable  ; 
when  there  is  so  great  appearance  of  milk  as  to  give  any  discomfort, 
drawoff  as  often  and  as  much  as  may  be  sufficient  to  relieve.  After 
calving,  for  some  days  continue  the  same  diet  and  regimen,  milk 
clean  and  regularly  every  four  hours,  unless  when  suckling,  when 
the  milking  at  like  intervals  may  only  be  partial. 
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The  usual  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Swan  Hotel,  Har¬ 
rogate,  on  Monday,  the  3rd  August,  the  President,  Mr.  Charles 
Seeker,  in  the  chair ;  there  were  also  present,  Messrs.  McTaggart, 
Naylor,  James  Preeman,  Joseph  Freeman,  Godfrey  Smith,  Benjamin 
Smith,  Bale,  Anderton,  Howell,  ‘Pratt,  Dray,  Cuthbert,  and 
Broughton. 

Letters  of  apology  for  non-attendance  were  received  from  Messrs. 
Greaves,  John  Freeman,  Fallding,  Lord,  Schofield,  Patterson,  Kirk, 
Bourdass,  Fearnley,  and  Nicholson. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  John  Faulkner,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Wetherby,  was  elected  a 
member. 
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A  member  wlio  had  unwarrantably  insulted  the  Hon.  Treasurer 
when  applied  to  for  his  arrears  of  subscription,  was  unanimously 
censured,  and  his  name  ordered  to  be  expunged  from  the  list  of 
members. 

The  consideration  of  Mr.  Freeman’s  motion  relative  to  the 
alteration  of  Rule  11  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Society’s  Meetings, 
was  referred  until  the  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Godfrey  Smith  read  his  paper  upon  “  Pneumonia  in  Cattle,” 
stating  that  during  the  spring  months  of  the  present  year  this 
affection  had  prevailed  to  an  unusual  extent  in  his  practice ;  in  fact, 
the  prevalence  of  the  disease  had  almost  assumed  the  appearance  of 
a  local  epizootic. 

The  causes  of  the  affection,  were  not  very  apparent,  but  doubtless 
the  exceedingly  hot  days  and  chilly  nights  were  an  exciting  cause ; 
the  symptoms  differed  in  no  way  from  those  usually  present  in 
pneumonia,  the  absence  of  the  particular  cough  and  grunt  charac¬ 
teristic  of  pleuro-pneumonia  sufficed  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
disease ;  its  non-communicability  was  also  a  distinguishing  feature. 

Pneumonia  proper  being  a  very  rare  disease  in  this  country, 
several  of  the  members  present  were  rather  of  opinion  that  Mr. 
Smith  had  mistaken  the  disease,  pleuro-pneumonia,  for  pneumonia ; 
but  Mr.  Smith  asserted  that  in  the  small  number  of  cases  which 
had  died,  the  'post-mortem  appearances  fully  bore  out  his  patho¬ 
logical  conclusions.  In  the  course  of  an  animated  discussion,  the 
whole  of  the  members  took  part. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  society  will  be  held  at  Halifax  in 
October,  when  Mr.  W.  Fearnley,  of  Leeds,  will  read  a  paper. 

Wm.  Broughton,  Ron,  Sec. 
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The  nineteenth  Quarterly  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at 
Grey’s  Adelphi  Hotel,  Clayton  Street,  on  Friday,  July  17th. 
Present :  Messrs.  C.  Hunting  (President),  H.  Dudgeon,  J.  Meikle, 
R.  Brydon,  Wm.  Marshall,  W.  Hunting,  J.  Thompson,  C.  Stephen¬ 
son,  and  H.  Hunterj  Hon.  Sec. 

The  minutes  of  the  proceeding  meeting  were  read  and  confirmed. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  H.  Peele,  Hartlepool,  stating  his  in¬ 
ability  to  attend. 

The  Secretary  also  read  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
John  D.  Overed,  M.R.CV.S.,  Blofield,  Norfolk,  asking  for  a  copy 
of  the  rules  of  the  Association,  as  an  effort  was  about  to  be  made  to 
form  a  Veterinary  Society  in  the  eastern  counties.  A  copy  of  the 
rules  was  forwarded  as  requested.  The  chairman  and  members 
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also  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  movement,  which  they 
trusted  would  prove  successful. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Meikle  seconded  hjMr.  Hunter  that 
Mr.  Waller  Wilkinson  be  a  member  of  the  Association.  Carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  J.  MeiJcle  then  read  his  paper  on  the  disease,  commonly 
known  as  “  Red  Water  in  Cattle.”  This  essay  was  well  received, 
and  led  to  a  long  and  interesting  discussion  in  which  most  of  the 
members  took  part. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Dudgeon 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Brydon  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to 
Mr.  Meikle  for  his  able  and  instructive  paper.  The  motion  was 
supported  by  Mr.  C.  Hunting  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  proceedings  were  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
President. 

Henry  Hunter,  Hon.  Sec. 
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The  seventeenth  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at  the  Medical  Insti¬ 
tution  Hope  Street,  Liverpool,  on  Friday  the  I4th  of  August,  Mr.  J. 
Heyes,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  following  gentlemen  were  also 
present : — Messrs.  Morgan,  Wilson,  Akroyd,  Proctor,  Reynolds, 
and  Hanwood,  Liverpool ;  Storrar,  Chester ;  Greaves,  Manchester ; 
and  Greaves,  jun.,  Altringbam ;  Duck,  Wood,  Wigan;  Whittle, 
Worsley ;  Cartwright,  Whitchurch ;  Dobie,  Birkenhead  ;  Roberts, 
Oswestry ;  Barton,  Tarporley,  and  the  Secretary. 

After  the  minutes  and  other  matters  in  connection  with  the 
association  had  been  passed,  the  Secretary  read  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Overed  to  Mr.  Greaves,  relative  to  the  formation  of  a 
Veterinary  Medical  Association  for  the  eastern  counties. 

BLoriELD,  near  Norwich; 

August  13M,  1868. 

My  dear  Sir, — Permit  me  first  to  thank  you  for  copy  of  rules, 
and  especially  for  your  most  welcome  letter  of  the  10th  ult.  I 
exceedingly  regret  to  find  that  the  Veterinary  Medical  Associations 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  are  losing  favour  with  the  bulk  of  the 
members,  and  especially  when  men  of  the  first  ability  and  the 
highest  practical  and  scientific  attainments  take  such  an  active 
interest  in  their  success.  But  so  it  is  those  who  possess  privileges 
which  others  sigh  for  in  vain,  are  indifferent  to  and  utterly  regard¬ 
less  of  them  ;  to  such  men  they  are  valueless,  because  unappre¬ 
ciated  and  unimproved ;  for  these  there  is  but  little  hope.  Of  what 
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use,  I  would  ask,  is  it  for  such  men  to  appeal  to  the  legislature  or  to 
any  other  quarter  for  help  when  they  are  far  too  indolent  to  help 
themselves,  and  to  grasp  privileges  placed  within  their  reach.  When 
I  think  on  these  things  I  almost  despair  of  the  future  as  regards 
the  veterinary  profession.  Verily,  as  the  editor  in  this  month’s 

justly  remarks,  ‘^Were  it  not  for  a  few  patriotic  members 
amongst  us,  we  should  utterly  stagnate.”  To  those  members  we  owe 
whatever  of  vitality,  of  honour,  and  scientific  knowledge  we  possess, 
and  it  is  to  them  alone  we  must  look  for  future  advances  in  the 
cause  of  veterinary  science  and  practice.  As  a  humble  member  of 
the  body  corporate,  how  have  I  longed  to  see  our  profession  ad¬ 
vancing  to  occupy  its  legitimate  position  by  the  side  of  the  sister 
sciences,  and  watched  with  eager  eye  every  movement  upward ;  at 
present  the  attainment  of  this  object  appears  very  remote,  and  one 
is  at  times  tempted  to  believe  that  it  is  not  within  the  range  of 
possibilities,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  trust  that  those  who  labour 
for  it  will  not  relax  their  efforts,  which,  if  not  appreciated  by  their 
professional  brethren  as  a  whole,  are  yet  approved  by  many  amongst 
them,  and  by  their  own  consciences  as  having  done  what  they  could. 
I  fear,  sir,  that  in  pursuing  this  subject  I  am  presuming  too  much 
upon  your  patience,  and  at  the  same  time  losing  sight  of  the  chief 
import  of  my  note,  viz.,  to  inform  you  that  the  preliminary  meeting 
of  veterinary  surgeons  was  held  on  Saturday  last,  and  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  a  Veterinary  Medical  Association  for  Norfolk  and 
the  Eastern  counties.  There  were  twelve  individuals  present,  and 
promises  of  support  from  about  an  equal  number,  some  four  or  five 
were  against  the  movement,  and  more  than  forty  to  whom  circulars 
were  sent  did  not  even  deign  to  reply.  The  first  quarterly  meeting 
will  be  held  at  the  Norfolk  Hotel,  Norwich,  on  Tuesday,  6th  October 
next,  at  .6  p.m.,  when  the  president  Mr.  Smith  will  deliver  an  in¬ 
augural  address,  and  Mr.  Seaman  has  promised  to  read  an  essay  on 
Indigestion  in  the  Horse  and  Cattle,  when,  if  convenient,  we  shall 
feel  proud  to  have  the  honour  of  your  company  amongst  us.  I  beg 
also  to  inform  you  that  the  meeting,  to  mark  its  sense  of  your 
constant  efforts  in  the  cause  of  veterinary  science,  and  the  great 
benefits  arising  therefrom,  did  themselves  the  honour  to  elect  you 
and  Professor  Varnell  Honorary  Associates  of  the  Association.  A 
brief  notice  of  the  proceedings  will  be  forwarded  to  the  editors 
of  the  Veterinarian  for  insertion  in  the  next  issue,  and  a  circular 
issued  concerning  the  meeting  for  October,  one  of  which  will  be 
sent  to  Manchester,  with  compliments. 

Believe  me. 

Hear  Sir, 

Yours  very  faithfully, 

John  H.  Overed,  Hon,  Sec. 

Thos.  Greaves,  Esq.,  Manchester. 

Messrs.  Tom  Taylor,  Manchester,  and  Tom  Roberts,  Oswestry, 
having  been  proposed  and  seconded  as  members,  were  unanimously 
elected^ 
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Mr.  W.  A.  Cartwright,  Whitchurch,  was  nominated  an  Honorary- 
Associate,  and  Mr.  Akroyd,  Liverpool,  as  a  member. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  Tom  Roberts  to  read  his 
paper  on  “Tetanus,”  which  he  did,  as  also  a  letter  relative  to  a  case 
which  he  successfully  treated  with  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Oswestry  ;  Aug.  \2>ih. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — I  appear  here  before  you 
this  evening  with  considerable  diffidence,  because  I  am  under  the 
impression  that,  owing  to  the  notice  issued  by  our  worthy  secretary, 
some  of  you  may  be  induced  to  expect  a  very  interesting  communi¬ 
cation.  It  was  at  the  time  of  unusual  interest  to  me,  because  my 
patient,  a  very  fine  horse  valued  at  300  guineas,  had  shown  symptoms 
of  tetanus  some  nine  or  ten  days  before  I  was  called  in  to  see  him, 
and  only  came  home  the  evening  before  by  rail  from  Yorkshire, 
and  had  been  ridden  two  or  three  times  with  hounds  after  the  first 
symptoms  had  set  in. 

As  my  client  has  written  a  detailed  history  of  the  case,  I  really 
think  it  would  be  as  well  for  me  to  read  his  letter,  inasmuch  as  he 
watched  the  horse  narrowly  throughout,  until  I  was  called  in  by  the 
coachman,  who  said  that  the  horse  had  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  had  not  lain  down  for  a  week.  Mr.  Longueville  thus  writes  : 

Penyllan,  Oswestry  ; 

April,  2'ird,  18G8. 

Dear  Mr;  Roberts, — In  answer  to  your  inquiries  as  to  when 
my  bay  horse  first  showed  symptoms  of  indisposition,  I  beg  to  say 
that  he  was  brought  over  to  Badsworth,  where  I  was  staying  oii 
Thursday,  February  6th.  On  the  Friday  the  groom  noticed  his 
eating  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  said  that  he  had  the  appearance  of  a 
horse  attacked  by  lockjaw.  The  only  injury  to  which  I  could 
attribute  this  was  a  very  trifling  overreach  which  the  horse  had  re¬ 
ceived  upon  the  previous  Friday.  It  was  a  mere  rub  and  had  quite 
healed.  The  horse  fed  well  at  night  and  the  next  morning  seemed 
much  better,  and  the  groom  noticing  that  his  teeth  w^re  rather 
worn,  he  thought  that  they  were  probably  the  cause  of  his  eating 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  as  he  seemed  perfectly  wtII  in  other  re¬ 
spects  I  took  him  out  hunting  (this  was  Saturday),  and  he  carried 
me  as  well  as  he  ever  did.  There  was  no  change  of  symptoms 
until  the  Tuesday,  and  as  he  fed,  &c.,  very  well,  we  gave  up  all  idea 
of  his  having  lockjaw.  On  Tuesday  I  hunted  him. 

I  noticed  that  he  blew  a  great  deal  and  feared  that  his  wind  was 
affected.  Otherwise  he  seemed  in  good  health.  He  did  not  seem 
tired  after  his  day  and  fed  well.  The  only  thing  I  noticed  in  him 
on  the  following  days  was,  that  he  seemed  stiff  when  turning  in 
his  stall,  and  I  also  found  out  that  he  had  never  lain  down  since  he 
had  arrived,  but  this  I  immediately  accounted  for  by  his  being  in¬ 
variably  kept  in  a  large  loose  box  at  home,  and  being  in  a  stall  here. 
On  the  Saturday  I  again  hunted  him.  The  hounds  found  in  a  gorse 
cover  and  ran  for  ten  minutes  like  the  wind.  I  managed  to  keep  a 
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good  place  throughout,  hut  the  pace  was  very  severe,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  ten  minutes  my  horse  seemed  very  much  distressed,  and  I 
took  him  home.  On  the  Sunday  he  looked  dead  amiss,  and  on  the 
Monday  I  brought  him  home.  He  had  to  be  ridden  seven  miles  to 
Wakefield  station,  and  then  had  an  eight  hours’  railway  journey. 

All  this  time,  at  least  since  Saturday  week,  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  that  the  horse  had  not  got  lockjaw,  and  on  the  Tuesday  you 
came  to  see  the  horse  at  my  request,  expecting,  as  I  had  told  you, 
to  have  to  treat  the  horse  for  either  influenza  or  roaring.  What 
follows  you  best  know.  I  have  to  thank  you  for  rescuing  a  very 
valuable  horse  for  me  from  the  very  jaws  of  death.  He  is  looking 
to-day  the  very  picture  of  health. 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

T.  Longueville. 

You  all  know  the  symptoms  of  tetanus,  and  in  this  case  they 
were  all  strongly  marked,  being  as  distressing  as  any  1  ever  saw. 

I  gave  him  a  draught  containing  a  pint,  Linseed  Oil,  Spt.  Nit. 
j!Ether  ^ij.,  Tinct.  Opii.  ^ .  Leaving  him  locked  up,  with  the  key  in 
my  own  pocket,  I  left  strict  injunctions  that  no  one  was  to  see  him 
nor  approach  his  door  until  I  returned  the  following  morning,  when 
I  gave  him  his  first  dose  of  prussic  acid  in  half  drachm  doses  ;  this 
I  continued  to  do  morning  and  evening  for  about  a  fortnight,  when 
I  increased  the  dose  to  a  drachm.  During  this  period,  no  one  was 
allowed  to  enter  his  box  except  at  the  time  he  was  having  his  medi¬ 
cine,  when  also  his  linseed  mashes  were  renewed,  and  it  is  to  this 
mode  of  treatment  or  rather  you  may  say  wo?z-treatment  that  I 
attribute  the  successful  issue  of  the  case. 

To  show  the  absolute  necessity  of  quietude  and  repose,  my  patient 
was  doing  very  well  at  the  end  of  the  third  week,  being  able  to  work 
his  jaws  a  little.  His  master  was  so  proud  of  his  recovery  that  he 
took  in  a  friend  to  show  him.  They  opened  the  door  rather  too 
hastily,  the  horse  was  so  startled  (possibly  he  may  have  been  dozing 
otf  to  sleep),  however,  he  was  that  terrified  that  the  tetanic  spasms 
immediately  returned  in  all  their  severity.  I  then  had  my  patient 
in  exactly  the  same  state  I  found  him  at  first,  and  had  all  the 
trouble  of  another  three  weeks’  treatment. 

My  method  of  administering  the  acid  is  as  my  esteemed  old 
master  Mr.  Lawson,  in  Chester,  taught  us  in  his  infirmary,  viz., 
with  a  small  tube,  and  not  as  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Owles  have 
directed  in  the  Veterinarian  for  last  April  in  their  water  and 
mashes. 

Gentlemen,  I  beg  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  privilege  of 
being  one  of  your  members,  and  for  your  patience  with  my  reading 
these  few  simple  facts. 

After  the  reading  of  this  case,  a  spirited  discussion  took  place 
on  the  subject,  the  main  points  being  as  follows:  Mr.  Reynolds 
preferred  giving  the  acid  in  enema,  as  he  thought  it  would  evapo¬ 
rate  in  mashes  or  water,  and  it  would  not  excite  the  animal 
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SO  much,  which  remarks  were  confirmed  by  Mr.  Storrar,  who 
attributed  recovery  in  majority  of  cases  to  quietude,  and  con¬ 
sidered  the  chances  of  recovery  much  better  when  the  attaek 
came  on  slowly ;  and  in  answer  to  31r.  Wood  whether  it  was  not 
unusual  for  it  to  do  so,  said  that  he  had  had  several  cases  that 
had  been  eight  or  ten  days  amiss  before  a  V.  S.  was  called  in. 
Mr.  Heyes  mentioned  the  case  of  a  mare,  which  having  been  turned 
out  fell  into  a  ditch,  and  after  remaining  there  all  night  was  extri¬ 
cated,  but  with  a  slight  attack  of  tetanus  as  the  result.  He  treated 
her  with  perfect  quietude,  but  a  surgeon  happening  to  come  in  ex¬ 
pressed  his  surprise  at  such  treatment  and  gave  turpentine  and 
enemas,  under  which  usage  the  mare  succumbed  the  following 
morning. 

Mr.  Wilson  spoke  of  the  benefit  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  treat¬ 
ment  with  quietude,  and  called  attention  to  his  article  in  the  Vete¬ 
rinarian  for  April,  1868,  which  article  the  secretary  read  to  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Proctor  related  the  case  of  a  pony,  to  which  he  administered 
a  dose  of  croton  oil,  and  then  kept  it  perfectly  quiet.  Ultimately 
it  reeovered,  although  it  had  been  ill  some  days  before  he  was  called 
in,  and  the  trismus  was  so  perfect  that  medicine  could  not  be 
administered.  He  had  a  roan  horse  at  present  under  his  charge 
which  he  was  treating  the  same  way.  He  expressed  his  belief  that 
animals  would  recover  as  frequently  without  medicine  as  with  it,  but 
on  the  whole  he  preferred  hydrocyanic  acid  and  perfect  quietude. 

Mr.  Greaves  agreed  with  these  remarks,  and  stated  that  Mr. 
Broad,  of  Bath,  never  administered  medicine,  and  yet  was  very 
successful  in  these  cases.  He  preferred  administering  medicine  by 
the  mouth  as  the  animal  would  die  if  unduly  excited.  He  thought 
there  was  great  danger  from  an  animal  getting  down,  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  slings  be  used,  putting  them  on  carefully  and  not  too 
tight.  He  thought  if  the  patient  lived  over  fourteen  days,  it  was  toler¬ 
ably  safe.  He  considered  purging  was  very  bad  treatment. 

Mr.  Storrar,  Mr  .Roberts,  and  Mr.  Dobie,  each  advocated  slinging, 
especially  when  the  muscles  began  to  relax. 

Mr.  Reynolds  adduced  an  instance  of  an  animal  having  paralysis 
of  the  hind  extremities  after  tetanus.  It  had  been  treated  with 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  to  the  effects  of  this  drug  he  attributed  the 
palsy.  This  Mr.  Greaves  controverted,  as  he  thought  paralysis  was 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  disease,  as  its  seat  was  in  the  spine, 
the  lumbar  region  being  especially  affected  ;  and  he  had  found  that 
portion  of  it  in  autopsy  softened  and  in  a  semi-fluid  state  for  eight 
or  ten  inches ;  and  in  answer  to  Mr.  Reynolds  as  to  whether  this 
might  not  be  due  to  exalted  function  or  sometimes  inflammation, 
he  said  he  was  not  exactly  prepared  to  answer  that  question,  but 
he  believed  that  inflammation  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  was  present 
in  some  stage  or  other  of  the  disease. 

Mr.  Proctor  agreed  with  Mr.  Greaves  as  to  the  post-mortem  ap¬ 
pearances,  and  stated  that  he  omitted  to  mention  when  speaking  of 
treatment  that  he  always  gave  large  quantities  of  chloride  of  sodium. 
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The  Secretary  asked  if  any  gentleman  had  used  tobacco  as  a 
remedy  for  this  disease,  as  he  knew  one  practitioner  who  had  great 
repute  for  this  mode  of  treatment,  giving  it  in  infusion  by  means  of 
the  male  catheter  and  a  funnel. 

Mr.  Morgan  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Roberts  for 
his  paper  and  for  having  come  such  a  distance  to  read  it ;  Mr. 
Greaves  seconded  it,  and  after  Mr.  Roberts  had  returned  thanks. 

The  President  called  upon  Mr.  Walley  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — The  question  of  the  day, 
amongst  the  members  comprising  the  body  of  the  Veterinary  pro¬ 
fession  is  Education,  and  perhaps  there  is  not  one  individual  present 
here  to-night  who  will  not  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  it  is  one  of 
vital  importance  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to  those  who  shall 
hereafter  walk  in  our  steps,  for  as  we  educate  thosejwho  are  en¬ 
trusted  to  our  care,  whether  as  our  own  sons  or  as  pupils,  so  will 
be  the  amount  of  our  pleasure  (if  it  pleases  the  Almighty  Ruler  of 
all  things  to  give  us  life  for  so  long),  hereafter  to  see  them  growing 
up  around  us  honoured  and  revered  by  those  older  than  themselves, 
and  useful  members  of  the  society  they  may  move  in,  so  mucli  more 
will  be  their  thanks  and  gratitude  to  us  for  the  trouble  and  pains 
we  have  taken  in  educating  them  ;  so  much  more  will  they  feel  them¬ 
selves  in  duty  bound  to  impart  all  the  knowledge  they  can  in  their 
turn  to  those  whom  they  may  have  to  initiate  into  the  secrets,  and 
scientific  and  practical  mysteries  of  our  profession.  In  the  leading 
article  for  July  in  the  Veterinarian  there  is  a  question  asked  very 
pertinent  to  the  matter  I  am  considering,  viz.,  whether  we  are  to 
educate  the  youth  of  our  body  with  the  view  of  making  them  love 
their  profession  and  work  heartily  in  it  for  its  own  sake,  or  with 
the  view  of  making  it  a  commercial  transaction,  and  working  in  it 
solely  to  make  as  much  money  as  they  possibly  can.  Now,  though 
these  are  two  separate  questions  yet  they  so  glide  one  into  the 
other  that,  like  Jeremy  Taylor’s  description  of  a  husband  and  wife, 
none  can  truly  say  which  rules,  or  is  predominant ;  one  should  not 
be  made  subservient  to  the  other,  but  each  should  have  its  due 
share  of  thought  and  attentive  care  bestowed  upon  it.  To  go  to 
the  extreme  in  either  question  would  simply  be  a  great  mistake  ; 
bring  a  youth  up  solely  in  the  love  of  a  profession  for  the  profes¬ 
sion’s  sake,  and  he  will  let  that  thought  swamp  the  equally  weighty 
matter  of  providing  for  those  who  may  be  dependent  upon  him  for 
support.  What  is  the  aim  and  object  of  every  living  worker  on  our 
globe  at  the  present  moment?  To  provide  the  comforts  and  neces¬ 
saries  of  life  for  himself  and  those  who  may  share  his  hopes  and 
aspirations.  However  much  a  man  may  give  up  his  time  and 
attention  to  the  consideration  and  advancement  of  any  particular 
matter  (unless  he  be  provided  from  other  sources),  the  one  grand 
question  will  inevitably  rise  in  his  mind.  What  profit  am  I  to  gain 
from  this  thing?  will  its  consideration  provide  me  with  the  means 
of  obtaining  bodily  sustenance  as  well  as  of  food  for  my  mind  ? 
Education  is  undoubtedly  a  great  blessing  to  mankind  when  a 
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proper  use  is  made  of  it,  but  it  becomes  a  great  and  subtle  curse 
when  imperfectly  used.  What  has  education  done  for  the  great 
mass  of  our  artisans  ?  Made  them  use  it  as  a  handle  for  extorting 
more  money  from  their  employers  by  means  of  strikes  and  such 
like  deplorable  and  questionable  practices,  and  the  higher  you  go 
in  the  scale  the  greater  refinement  of  thought  you  will  find  brought 
to  bear  upon  these  means  to  the  obtainment  of  an  end  ;  who  are 
the  first  to  strike  but  those  who  have  the  most  subtle  minds  to 
guide  them,  and  the  greatest  amount  of  education  to  steer  them  ? 
Who  are  the  last  ?  those  who  are  in  the  lowest  state  of  education  ; 
the  farm  labourer  is  seldom  beard  of  joining  with  his  brother 
labourer  to  wrench  more  money  from  the  pockets  of  those  by 
whom  he  obtains  his  bread.  What  are  you  and  J  sufiering  from  at 
the  present  moment  but  from  the  high  rate  of  wages  which  robs 
us  of  all  the  profit  we  can  ever  attain  by  our  forges  ?  The  country 
smith  is  content  to  toil  the  live-long  day  for  his  scanty  pittance, 
knowing  and  feeling  content  in  his  ignorance  that  he  wh9  employs 
him  has  to  obtain  his  bread  and  cheese  out  of  his  work  as  well  as 
himself. 

What  is  it  that  makes  the  steward  and  bailiff,  manager,  or  agent, 
extort  his  commission  from  those  with  whom  he  may  deal,  but 
education,  teaching  him  that  from  such  an  one  he  can,  by  putting 
on  the  screw,  obtain  so  much  more  than  he  can  from  another. 
What  is  it  that  makes  the  sub-agent,  the  butler,  the  coachman,  the 
gardener,  look  respectively  for  his  five  to  ten  per  cent,  off  every 
transaction  of  which  he  may  have  the  management,  but  education  ? 
These  are,  doubtless,  instances  of  education  misused,  but  it  is  just 
so  much  the  more  increasing  the  guilt  and  condemnation  attachable 
to  such  conduct ;  had  they  remained  ignorant  the  guilt  and  con¬ 
nivance  of  doing  wrong  could  not  be  imputed  to  them. 

But  how  much  more  guilty  those  who  with  superior  education 
use  it  to  pander  to  the  vices  and  follies  of  those  lower  in  the  social 
scale  their  seared  consciences  shall  one  day  truly  and  in  unmis- 
takeable  language  tell  them. 

It  is  unfortunately  too  true  in  the  present  day  that  if  a  man 
wants  to  make  himself  popular  in  the  business  or  calling  he  may 
have  chosen,  except  indeed  in  the  higher  branches  of  science,  art, 
and  profession,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  hold  out  the  hand  of 
fellowship  to  the  servants  of  those  amongst  whom  he  may  be  living 
and  satisfy  their  craving  greed  of  gold  and  indulgence,  and  he  will 
most  assuredly  succeed  to  his  heart’s  content,  except  in  some 
localities  and  instances  where  such  influences,  by  the  force  of  cir¬ 
cumstances,  cannot  be  brought  to  bear,  and  here  and  there  will  the 
man  of  talent,  observation,  and  worth  rise  to  his  just  level,  and  the 
labour  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  his  education,  professional  or 
otherwise,  meet  with  its  just  acknowledgment  and  return  ;  and  let 
us  reflect  what  kind  of  education  it  is  we  should  give  to  our  sons 
and  pupils.  The  latter  is  more  easy  of  solution  than  the  former  ; 
for  when  he  is  settled  down  in  the  pursuit  of  a  particular  branch  of 
study  the  student  insensibly  becomes  influenced  by  that  particular 
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study,  and  led  on  to  the  appreciation  of  its  importance,  and  to  the 
necessity  of  educating  himself  thoroughly  in  its  tenets,  but  with 
the  former  it  is  a  different  thing.  We  cannot  tell  what  particular 
calling  or  pursuit  he  may  follow  in  his  after-life ;  we  may  design 
him  for  this  or  that,  but  there  are  many  things  that  may  happen  to 
prevent  us  carrying  out  our  designs  ;  hence  it  behoves  us  to  be 
more  careful  in  determining  as  to  how  much  or  how  little  educa¬ 
tion  we  shall  give  him.  And  let  us  remember  too  that  it  is  not  the 
teacher  that  can  give  the  taught  the  name  he  will  inevitably  bear 
in  his  after  career ;  you  may  call  him  what  you  like,  and  let  his 
name  have  an  allusion  to  any  particular  virtue  you  like,  but  it  lies 
with  himself  as  to  what  name  he  shall  bear  when  the  lapse  of 
years,  and  fading  mortality  shall  call  him  to  account.  Hence  the 
greater  necessity  of  teaching  him  to  rely  upon  his  own  resources  in 
whatsoever  condition  or  state  of  life  he  may  find  himself  placed, 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  enforcing  or  impressing  upon  his  mind 
the  value  of  gleaning  as  much  knowledge  as  he  possibly  can  whilst 
he  has  the  opportunity  so  to  do,  but  let  us  also  be  careful  as  to  the 
kind  and  degree  of  knowledge  we  would  store  his  mind  with  (no 
matter  how  much  a  boy  or  a  man  knows  as  long  as  it  is  good, 
healthy,  useful  knowledge),  with  a  due  regard  to  the  way  in  which 
he  should  conduct  himself  in  his  whole  training  and  intercourse  in 
society,  and  if  we  only  teach  our  pupils  how  to  make  and  keep 
money  they  will  imbibe  the  task  with  great  alacrity,  and  if  they 
live  they  will  see  the  ground  they  have  chosen  for  themselves, 
growing  over  and  around  them  as  quickly  as  the  most  ardent 
seeker  of  gold  could  wish ;  but  let  them  beware  and  reflect  oftimes 
when  they  are  exceeding  glad  of  their  gourd,  that  there  is  a  worm 
at  its  root,  and  the  possession  of  it  may  not,  after  all,  give  them  so 
much  joy  as  they  had  anticipated.  If  we  bring  up  our  pupils  with 
a  due  regard  to  the  noble  nature  of  the  profession  they  have  chosen 
(for,  undoubtedly,  its  nature  is  in  itself  noble)  they  will  grow  up 
to  love  it,  and  try  earnestly  and  perseveringly  to  make  themselves 
no  unworthy  masters  and  practitioners  of  its  science  and  art. 

With  regard  to  the  more  intrinsic  part  of  our  inquiry,  viz..  How 
shall  we  educate  our  pupils?  allow  me  to  give  you  a  brief  outline 
of  my  own  ideas  upon  the  subject.  Supposing,  then,  we  have  a 
youth  placed  in  our  hands  to  be  educated  as  a  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
who  is  possessed  of  an  ordinary  amount  of  learning,  that  is  with 
a  good  sound  English  education, — and  I  need  not  tell  you,  gentle¬ 
men,  what  I  mean  by  that  expression  ;  but  there  is  one  particular 
branch  of  learning  that  I  would  call  your  attention  to,  viz. 
Latin ;  this  will  frequently  be  of  great  help  to  the  student, 
especially  in  enabling  him  to  understand  anatomical  terms ; 
and  in  other  branches  of  his  studies  too,  neither  will  the 
knowledge  of  mechanics  be  thrown  away  upon  him — let  us  first 
try  to  find  out  what  materials  we  have  to  work  upon ;  what  are  his 
capabilities,  his  aspirations  ;  and  then,  if  he  have  a  medium  degree 
of  mental  capacity,  let  us  show  him  the  magnitude  of  the  task  he 
lias  undertaken,  and  he  will  rise  superior  to  the  occasion  and  deter- 
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mine  to  conquer  or  to  die ;  let  us  show  him  plainly  the  objects  and 
aims  we  have  in  view  for  the  future  of  our  profession,  the  battles 
that  have  to  be  fought  and  won  before  it  can  rise  to  its  place 
amongst  the  professions  of  our  land  ;  let  us  instil  freely  into  him 
the  first  principles  of  his  undertaking  ;  let  us  make  him  acquainted 
practically  with  the  state  of  animals  in  nature  and  then  he  will  the 
better  be  enabled  to  detect  and  appreciate  the  presence  of  disease  ; 
let  us  thoroughly  acquaint  him  with  all  the  little  natural  pheno¬ 
mena  we  constantly  meet  with  amongst  our  patients,  and  always 
impress  upon  his  mind  the  necessity  of  never  ridiculing  or  spurning 
anything  that  he  may  hear,  no  matter  how  foolish  and  unworthy  it 
may  appear  of  credence  at  the  time  ;  let  him  hear  and  say  nothing 
(for  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  cometh  wisdom),  and  by  so  doing 
he  will  never  make  foolish  remarks  himself  before  his  employers  in 
after  times.  I  once  heard  a  farrier  say  when  called  upon  to  attend 
a  cow  suffering  from  paralysis  after  calving,  Oh,  Mr.  Walley, 
she’ll  do  no  good,  for  her  tongue ’s  gone  quite  black,”  which  said 
blackness  was  caused  by  a  patch  of  dark-coloured  skin  on  the 
surface  of  the  tongue,  and  which  blackness  remained  there  as  long 
as  I  knew  the  cow ;  and  I  knew  a  Y.S.  once  go  into  a  shippon  and 
looking  at  a  cow,  and  finding  her  hair  at  the  back  of  her  shoulder 
a  bit  rough,  nodded  his  head  wisely,  and  exclaimed,  “Ah,  she  is  in 
a  very  bad  state  indeed,  her  coat  is  sticking  up  all  on  end,”  for 
which  piece  of  information  he  was  solemnly  put  down  by  the  hind 
as  an  ignorant  fop.  Then,  I  say,  to  avoid  such  occurrences  let  us 
educate  our  pupil  in  the  A,  B,  C  of  his  calling  ;  it  is  no  disgrace  to 
him  that  he  should  get  out  of  his  bed  in  a  morning  and  roll  up  his 
sleeves  and  have  a  turn  at  making  the  horses’  skins  that  may  happen 
to  be  in  the  stable  a  little  brighter,  and  learn  that  cleanliness  will 
help  to  keep  the  horse  in  health  ;  by  so  doing  he  need  not  by  any 
means  let  himself  down  to  the  level  of  the  horse’s  attendants  ;  le\ 
him  take  his  book  when  work  is  not  pressing  and  stroll  with  it  into 
some  neighbouring  pasture  where  he  knows  cattle  are  grazing  or 
sheep  are  feeding,  and  carefully  study  their  habits,  the  different 
ways  of  gathering  their  food,  of  chewing  their  cud,  of  reclining, 
of  voiding  their  excretions,  and  of  their  general  deportment ;  he 
will  not  find  this  lost  time.  Let  him  perfect  himself  in  all  the 
meaner  and  minor  operations  of  his  profession,  how  to  handle 
a  horse  or  a  cow,  how  to  secure  them  to  administer  medicines, 
or  to  perform  operations,  and  how  to  administer  medicines  in 
the  most  practical  and  easy  manner;  and  when  in  the  presence 
of  a  case  of  sickness,  bid  him  find  out  what  organ  or  organs  of  the 
body  are  thrown  out  of  working  gear,  what  the  cause  or  causes  of 
such  effects,  and  he  will  have  some  clue  to  their  removal — how  he 
would  set  about  restoring  the  animal  to  health ;  having  previously 
initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  pulse,  respiration,  colour  of 
the  membranes,  &c.,  let  him  point  out  which  of  them  are  at  fault, 
and  impress  upon  him  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  of  hygienic 
measures,  with  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  their  influence  upon 
the  sick  frame ;  and  when  we  have  administered  or  ordered  such 
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medicines  as  we  think  necessary,  let  us,  whilst  wending  our  way 
onwards,  fix  the  case  or  cases  upon  his  memory,  by  relating  others 
to  him  of  a  similar  nature  that  we  may  have  had  under  our  notice ; 
and  when  arrived  at  home,  let  him  draw  out  a  short  and  succinct 
account  of  all  the  cases  he  has  seen — the  causes,  symptoms,  treat¬ 
ment,  &c. — it  will  not  only  assist  his  memory,  but  be  there  as  a 
guide  for  the  future ;  let  him  also  consult  such  works  as  he  may 
have  in  his  possession  at  the  time  upon  the  several  subjects,  and 
see  what  is  therein  stated  with  reference  to  them  ;  let  us  teach  him 
the  rudiments  of  anatomy,  physiology,  chemistry,  pathology,  &c., 
and  the  relation  that  one  part  of  the  body  bears  to  another,  the 
solids  to  the  fluids,  and  the  fluids  to  the  solids,  and  thus  will  be 
rendered  more  easy  the  task  which  he  will  have  to  perform  before 
he  earns  the  title  of  M.R.C.V.S. ;  let  us  teach  him  diligently  to 
search  and  inquire  into  the  modes  of  the  propagation  of  disease ; 
and  as  he  goes  on,  let  us  teach  him  somewhat  of  the  nature  of 
the  several  foods  our  patients  live  upon,  the  components  of  the  soil 
whence  they  are  extracted,  the  presence  or  absence  of  any  deleterious 
substances  that  could  possibly  affect  health,  whether  vegetable, 
mineral,  or  gaseous,  in  the  air,  earth,  food,  or  water ;  let  us  as  we 
proceed  teach  him  somewhat  of  botany,  geology,  the  effects  of 
atmospheric  influences  on  the  animal  frame,  and  numerous  other 
little  things  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  here  to  mention  ;  let  us  be 
patient  and  careful  with  him,  showing  him  by  our  own  conduct 
that  we  would  have  him  believe  in  and  make  use  of  all  we  teach 
him.  We  need  not  entertain  him  witli  any  lengthy  or  learned  dis¬ 
sertations  upon  the  several  subjects  I  have  here  mentioned,  but 
show  him  wherein,  and  how,  they  practically  and  visibly  bear  upon 
the  various  phases  of  the  profession  he  has  chosen ;  let  us  teach 
him — and  endeavour  to  find  out  ourselves — why  this  particular 
locality  engenders  red  water,  this  braxy,  this  rot,  this  filaria,  and, 
in  fact,  all  the  species  of  entozoa ;  this  scab,  this  splenic  apoplexy, 
this  parturient  apoplexy,  this  heemastasia,  this  hsematazymosis,  this 
cancerous  affection,  this  influenza,  this  distemper  in  the  dog.  Let 
us,  in  short,  impress  upon  him  the  value  of  finding  out  little  causes 
that  may  be  in  operation  to  affect  the  health  of  our  several  patients, 
and  he  will  hereafter  be  the  more  able  to  cope  with  greater  causes 
and  effects  when  they  shall  come  across  his  path ;  and  when  a 
sudden  outbreak  of  any  fatal  affection  takes  place  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  in  which  he  may  be  located ;  teach  him  not  to  waste  his 
energies  in  uselessly  trying  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  Omnipotence 
— when  after  the  first  search  he  fails  in  his  endeavours  but  how  to 
arrest  and  alleviate  the  fatal  effects  of  the  malady  which  has  so 
suddenly  appeared,  and  with  which  he  will  be  expected  to  cope.  It 
is  right  of  every  one,  be  he  small  or  great,  to  endeavour  with  all  his 
might  to  find  out  the  cause  of  any  sudden  visitation  of  disease  ;  but 
there  are  many  things  that  man,  with  all  his  learning,  will  never  be 
admitted  to  know ;  and  it  is  but  fit  that  such  should  be  the  case, 
for  the  knowledge  he  may  wish  to  make  his  own  might  not  conduce 
to  his  future  happiness  were  he  allowed  to  do  so.  Philosophers 
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may  muddle  their  brains  until  the  lamp  of  life  shall  die  out,  and 
yet  there  are  some  secrets  that  they  will  never  be  allowed  to  pene¬ 
trate.  Let  the  whole  education  of  the  pupil  in  short  be  imparted 
to  him,  line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept,  here  a  little  and  there 
a  little,  so  that  we  may  not  interfere  with  that  which  we  have  pre¬ 
viously  taught  him  before  it  become  indelibly  engraven  on  the 
tables  of  his  mind.  And  when  our  pupil  shall  have  left  our  pro¬ 
tection  and  guardianship,  let  us  commit  him  to  the  care  of  the 
powers  that  be,  and  with  him  throw  on  them  the  responsibility  of 
finishing  his  education  aright. 

To  illustrate  some  part  of  what  I  have  been  here  adducing,  let  me 
bring  before  your  notice  the  history  of  the  case  which  this  specimen 
represents.  It  is  the  superior  part  of  the  trachea,  with  the  larynx,  of 
a  yearling  heifer.  In  the  month  of  June  I  was  requested  by  a  lady  in 
Merionethshire  to  examine  and  give  my  opinion  upon  this  animal, 
and  also  a  bullock  of  the  same  age  and  breed  ;  they  had  both,  I  was 
informed,  been  ailing  some  time ;  at  first  it  was  thought  they  were 
suffering  from  cancer  at  the  posterior  portion  of  the  tongue,  but 
gradually  their  throats  became  enlarged,  difficulty  of  respiration  was 
e-videnced  by  a  sonorous  noise  in  the  use  of  that  function,  and  they 
became  thinner  in  spite  of  all  the  nourishing  food  that  could  be  given 
them,  although  the  act  of  swallowing  was  very  little  interfered  with. 
The  heifer  w^as  very  thin,  but  her  general  appearance  as  to  her  coat, 
&c.,  was  healthy ;  she  ruminated  regularly,  and  ate  greedily  at  certain 
foods,  especially  at  meal  balls^  which  she  appeared  to  manage  best. 

I  found  an  enlargement  about  the  size  of  an  egg  on  either  side  of 
the  larynx,  which  you  here  see  in  the  specimen ;  several  on  its 
upper  surface,  one  on  the  posterior  portion  of  the  tongue,  and  I 
could  by  opening  the  mouth  wide  also  detect  one  protruding  under¬ 
neath  the  velum  palati.  I  at  first  thought  of  performing  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  tracheotomy  with  a  view  of  enabling  the  owner  to  feed  the 
animal ;  but  looking  at  the  value  of  her,  and  the  expense  of  feeding 
her,  it  was  ultimately  determined  to  destroy  her,  which  I  at  once 
did ;  and  upon  flaying  the  throat,  and  removing  the  larynx  and 
tongue,  I  found  (in  addition  to  those  I  have  described)  an  immense 
enlargement  situated  immediately  in  front  of  the  larynx,  and  also  a 
snialler  one  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  glottis,  and  one  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  inferior  maxillary  and  attached  to  it.  The 
results  of  the  examination,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  justified 
me  in  the  course  I  had  taken,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that,  had  I  had  time,  I  should  have  found  similar  productions  in 
other  portions  of  the  body.  The  bullock’s  throat  was  not  so  much 
diseased,  and  the  enlargements  were  situated  more  on  the  superior 
part  of  the  larynx.  On  examining  his  mouth  I  could  not  detect 
any  abnormal  enlargement  there,  but  there  was  a  disagreeable  fcetor 
in  his  breath,  which  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the 
enlargements  had  an  orifice  into  the  air  passage ;  he  was  in  better 
condition  than  the  heifer,  and  as  he  was  not  so  distressed  in  his 
breathing,  I  severely  blistered  his  throat,  ordered  it  to  be  repeated, 
and  directed  them  to  give  as  much  good  food  as  possible,  with  a 
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view  to  fattening  him.  What  the  result  will  be  I  of  course  cannot 
at  present  tell.  I  have  since  been  informed  that  a  cow  of  the  same 
breed  has  a  small  enlargement  of  the  same  character  as  those  I  have 
described  growing  underneath  the  jaw  very  quickly  (I  sliould  have 
mentioned  that  in  cutting  open  the  largest  tumour  a  quantity  of 
yellowish,  semi-glutinous,  semi-pus  kind  of  evacuation  took  place, 
and  underneath  that  a  quantity  of  cheesy  cancerous  matter).  On 
the  same  day,  at  about  thirty  miles  distance  from  the  location  of 
these  cases  in  Montgomeryshire,  I  saw  a  cow  suffering  from  a 
similar  affection,  but  as  she  was  fat,  I  at  once  directed  that  she 
should  be  destroyed  ;  also  an  in-pig  sow,  with  one  or  two  enormous 
tumours  of  the  same  character  around  her  larynx ;  also  a  cow  with 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  lungs. 

Now,  the  subjects  of  this  affection  were  all,  as  I  have  said,  of  the 
same  breed,  viz.  the  old  smoky-faced  Montgomeryshire  breed,  to 
which  I  have  before  alluded  (in  my  essay  on  “  Cancer,”  which  I 
read  before  the  members  of  this  association),  as  being  liable  to  such 
diseases :  the  question  naturally  was  asked.  What  is  the  cause  ? 
they  are  bred  from  apparently  healthy  animals,  every  possible  care 
has  been  taken  of  them,  both  winter  and  summer ;  the  grass  upon 
which  they  have  been  fed  has  been  of  the  best  kind,  and  the  most 
nourishing  food  given  to  them  whilst  young  and  in  the  stalls,  with 
a  view  of  making  them  as  strong  and  as  vigorous  as  possible ;  they 
have  not  been  allowed  to  feed  upon  any  coarse  or  innutritions 
mountain  herbage ;  so  far  as  is  known  the  water  is  not  impregnated 
with  any  mineral  or  metallic  solutions,  neither  are  there  any 
poisonous  herbs  in  the  neighbourhood ;  then  why  and  wherefore 
should  these  animals  be  thus  affected  ?  No  such  disease,  I  may  here 
mention,  has  been  known  before  on  the  estate  on  which  the  first 
case  occurred,  but  I  have  seen  several  on  the  estate  on  which  the 
second  took  place.  But  the  first  cases  occurred  in  animals  which 
had  been  bought  from  the  estate  in  Montgomeryshire,  so  that  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  same  cause  was  in  operation  to  produce 
it  in  both. 

The  breed  of  cattle  I  have  mentioned  are  always  looked  upon  as 
of  a  very  hardy  nature ;  they  are  dark  red  in  colour,  with  dusky  or 
smoky  coloured  faces ;  seldom  any  white  about  them.  The  breed 
is  not  (as  a  distinct  breed)  extensively  kept  up — in  fact,  there  is 
only  one  pure  herd  that  I  am  aware  of  in  the  whole  county.  Now, 
as  is  always  more  or  less  the  case  under  such  circumstances,  a 
certain  amount  of  breeding  in-and-in  is  inevitable,  and  this  is  the 
only  probable  solution  to  the  question  that  I  can  arrive  at,  and 
without  doubt,  when  such  a  system  is  carried  on,  the  whole  animal 
frame  and  organization  must  in  the  course  of  time  become  weakened, 
and  the  constitution  degenerate,  thus  rendering  it  more  susceptible 
to  the  influence  of  such  maladies.  In  Cardiganshire  there  is  an 
affection  of  the  throat  called  clog  disease,  but  as  this  is  usually 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  definite  cause,  viz.  from  the  cow¬ 
herds  kicking  the  animals  on  the  throat  with  their  clogs,  it  is  not 
so  remarkable  in  its  nature. 
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I  have  now,  gentlemen,  laid  before  you  all  the  facts  of  these 
cases  that  I  have  in  my  possession,  and  should  you,  by  your  own 
experience,  or  by  induction,  be  enabled  to  give  me  any  clue  to  the 
cause  of  them,  you  will  not  only  oblige  me,  but  confer  a  benefit 
upon  the  sufferers  by  them,  and  enable  them  in  the  future  to  avoid 
their  recurrence. 

M?\  Cartwright  opened  the  discussion  by  stating  that  the  disease 
to  which  Mr.  Walley  referred  in  the  latter  part  of  his  paper  was 
common  in  his  neighbourhood ;  he  had  attempted  to  remove  the 
tumours  from  a  heifer,  but  she  died.  As  a  rule,  he  thought  they 
formed  gradually,  and  sometimes  suppurated.  Did  not  consider 
they  were  glandular  in  their  nature,  but  tuberculous  or  scrofulous, 
similar  to  the  disease  known  as  grapes  in  cattle  in  the  country;  he 
called  attention  to  Mr.  Yarnell’s  paper  on  such  formations  in  the 
Veterinarian^  and  said  he  should  always  recommend  that  an  animal 
affected  with  this  disease  should  be  slaughtered. 

Mr.  Storrar  said  he  had  been  familiar  with  this  affection  for  some 
years.  He  considered  it  scrofulous  in  its  nature,  and  so  hereditary, 
that  had  he  a  bull  with  the  least  taint  of  it  about  him,  he  should 
sell  him  or  do  away  with  him  at  once.  Cows  that  were  excessive 
milkers  were  very  subject  to  it,  particularly  if  they  had  one  or  two 
calves  to  bring  up  every  year. 

Mr.  Greaves  asked  if  the  disease  was  more  common  on  some 
particular  soils  than  others ;  in  answer  to  which  Mr.  Cartwright 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  such  was  the  case ;  but  Mr.  Storrar 
dissented  from  him,  looking  upon  it  as  purely  hereditary. 

Mr.  JVood  had  a  case  of  a  similar  nature  in  a  bull,  and  in 
drenching  the  animal  the  tumour  gave  way,  and  its  contents 
escaped,  curing  the  animal.  He  had  also  a  similar  case  at  the 
present  time,  which  he  was  blistering  severely  ;  and  he  had  seen 
twelve  polled  cattle  at  a  butcher’s  so  affected,  but  in  each  case  the 
lungs  were  healthy. 

Mr.  Storrar  adduced  a  case  in  which  the  course  of  the  carotid 
artery  was  completely  stopped.  If  the  tumours  were  isolated  and 
externa],  he  recommended  opening  them,  and  dressing  the  interior 
with  the  biniodide  of  mercury,  after  which  they  w^ould  invariably 
do  well. 

Mr.  JDolie  and  Mr  .Cartwright  mentioned  cases  where  the  mem¬ 
branes  of  the  brain  had  shown  evidence  of  the  disease. 

The  conversation  then  turned  upon  the  question  of  education  ; 
but  as  the  time  had  nearly  expired,  it  was  necessarily  shortened. 
The  majority  of  gentlemen  present  considered  that  a  practical  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  profession  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Cartwright  thought  that  Latin  and  Drench  were  required  as 
much  as  anything,  to  enable  students  the  better  to  understand 
technical  terms,  and  to  read  works  written  in  the  latter  language. 
He  considered  that  a  lad  should  gain  such  knowledge  at  school 
before  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Mr.  Greaves  said  he  wished  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
he  did  not  advocate  a  less  degree  of  education  than  was  the  rule  at 
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the  present  time.  He  wanted  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession, 
as  a  body,  to  the  subject.  Some  of  the  Council  advocated  appren¬ 
ticeship,  others  did  not  consider  that  a  youth  had  better  go  to 
college  first  and  be  apprenticed  after ;  and  the  profession,  again, 
were  opposed  to  the  apprenticeship  system,  as  they  wished  to  teach 
the  students  without  patients.  Each  of  the  latter  systems  he  con¬ 
sidered  very  bad,  as  when  a  man  had  obtained  his  diploma  he  would 
want  to  go  into  practice  at  once ;  and  when  called  upon  to  treat  an 
animal  he  would  not  even  know  how  to  go  about  it,  thus  placing 
him  in  a  false  position,  and  exposing  him  to  the  ridicule  of  his  em¬ 
ployers.  He  thought  they  should  be  made  to  work  hard,  so  as  to 
make  them  practical  men,  and  make  them  treat  patients  by  them¬ 
selves  ;  they  should  also  be  asked  to  show  their  indentures  on 
seeking  admission  to  College,  and  undergo  a  proper  preliminary 
examination,  not  only  theoretical  and  educational,  but  practical. 

-Mr.  Wilson  concurred  with  these  remarks,  and  explained  the 
system  of  education  adopted  in  the  French  schools,  and  also  said 
that  patients  were  there  taken  in  gratuitously,  and  the  students 
made  to  treat  them  independently. 

Mr.  Wood  and  Mr.  Storrar  each  advocated  a  proper  education  at 
school,  the  latter  gentleman  remarking  that  there  were  two  classes 
of  students  at  the  present  time,  viz.,  those  who  had  practice,  and 
who,  as  a  rule,  hated  theory,  and  those  who  knew  theory  and  hated 
practice  ;  he  considered  a  medium  class  far  preferable. 

The  President  coincided  with  Mr.  Greaves’s  remarks.  He  believed 
if  the  apprenticeship  system  was  done  away  with  the  respectability 
of  the  profession  would  be  swamped.  They  should  have  all  neces¬ 
sary  education  before  leaving  school. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  had  presided,  and  for  his  kind  forethought  in  providing 
refreshments  for  the  members,  and  also  a  vote  to  the  Secretary  for 
his  paper,  the  meeting  separated. 

Thomas  Wallet,  Hon.  Sec. 
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LACERATED  AND  CONTUSED  CORONARY  WOUNDS. 

Peing  a  Pa/per  read  before  the  Lancashire  Veterinary  JKedieal  Association^ 
at  their  meeting  held  at  the  Loyal  Institution,  Manchester,  Wednesday, 
June  IQth,  by  Geoeoe  Moeg-an,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Liverpool. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen, — No  one  regrets  more  than  I 
do  the  cause  of  my  appearing  before  you  this  afternoon,  viz.,  the 
indisposition  of  our  friend  Mr.  Buckley,  which  prevented  him  pre¬ 
paring  the  paper  which  he  was  to  bring  forward  at  this  meeting. 

I  am  sadly  afraid  I  shall  only  make  a  very  poor  substitute ;  but 
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you  must  accept  the  will  for  the  deed.  My  efforts  may  not  rival 
the  many  brilliant  and  scientific  papers  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  read  before  you,  yet  I  hope  they  will  prove  sufficient  to 
provoke  a  discussion,  useful  to  many  and  interesting  to  all. 

The  progress  of  veterinary  science  has  done  much  towards  the 
amelioration  and  prevention  of  many  diseases  which  formerly  de¬ 
vastated  the  property  of  the  stockowner  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
reckless  charges  that  have  of  late  years  been  brought  against  us  of 
ignorance  and  quackery,  I  maintain  that  the  public  have  benefited 
largely  by  the  advancement  of  veterinary  knowledge  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  and  prevention  of  disease,  even  at  the  pecuniary  cost  of  the 
profession. 

But  there  is  one  class  of  cases  that  often  come  under  our  cogni¬ 
sance  which  we  cannot  by  any  possibility  prevent,  viz.,  accidents. 
It  behoves  us,  therefore,  to  study  more  closely  the  pathological 
changes  that  occur  during  the  reparative  process,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  the  better  able  to  assist  nature  in  restoring  the  animal  to 
usefulness  in  as  short  a  period  of  time  as  possible,  and  to  ward  off 
the  fatal  consequences  that  would  oftentimes  otherwise  ensue. 

To  a  common,  and  what  some  may  be  inclined  to  designate  an 
insignificant  class  of  accident,  I  intend  to  direct  your  attention, 
viz.,  “contused  or  lacerated  coronary  wounds,”  generally  denomi¬ 
nated  “  treads and  I  think,  however  paltry  they  may  appear  to 
some,  there  are  others  who  will  bear  me  out  in  asserting  that  in 
rough-bred  cart-horses,  in  our  large  towns,  they  are  often  the  most 
troublesome  cases  we  have  to  contend  with— cases  on  which  the 
practitioner  must  needs  keep  a  careful  eye,  if  he  would  preserve  his 
own  reputation  and  the  life  of  his  patient,  for  many  of  them  at  first 
sight  appear  so  simple  and  slight  that  you  often  experience  some 
difficulty  in  convincing  the  owner  of  the  danger  attending  them ; 
and  if  a  practitioner  should  at  first  speak  lightly  of  a  case,  and  then 
come  to  lose  his  patient,  he  will  in  all  probability  lose  his  client  at 
the  same  time. 

That  many  cases  of  “  tread”  recover  with  little  or  any  treatment 
I  do  not  for  one  moment  deny,  and  also  that  the  subject  has  been 
so  little  thought  of  that  veterinary  writers  have  seldom  bestowed 
more  than  a  few  lines  for  its  elucidation  ;  but  I  think  the  reason  of 
this  is  that  aggravated  cases  were  not  so  common  in  former  days  as 
now,  owing  to  the  much  lighter  weights  the  horses  had  to  draw. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  even  now  20  cwt.  or  25  cwt.  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  heavy  load ;  whereas,  in  the  streets  of  such  towns  as 
Liverpool  or  Manchester  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  a  horse 
shafting  a  waggon  with  as  many  tons  behind  him.  No  doubt  some 
assistance  is  given  in  drawing  the  load  ;  but  we  must  remember  that 
it  is  very  seldom  that  this  accident  occurs  in  drawing  a  load,  but 
more  frequently  in  backing  it,  or  preventing  it  coming  too  fast 
down  an  incline ;  in  fact,  during  what  is  generally  known  as 
brechan  work ;  and  if  we  could  calculate  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  muscular  and  nervous  force  necessarily  called  into 
action  between  the  shifting  of  one  ton  and  twenty,  we  would  at 
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the  same  time  calculate  in  a  great  measure  the  amount  of  injury 
sustained  by  our  patient,  should  he  at  this  time  unfortunately  place 
one  foot  on  the  coronet  of  the  other. 

The  most  common  seat  of  injury  is  the  front,  or  a  little  to  the 
inside  of  the  hind  foot.  It  may  and  does  occasionally  happen  to 
the  fore  feet,  but  less  frequently,  except,  perhaps,  in  farm  horses 
when  ploughing,  when  the  one  that  walks  in  furrow  will  day  after 
day  knock  one  fore  foot  against  the  other,  without,  perhaps,  any 
worse  consequences  than  the  ossification  of  the  lateral  cartilages. 

The  tissues  involved  are  skin,  cartilage,  tendons,  ligaments, 
blood-vessels,  nerves,  synovial  membranes,  periosteum,  and  bone. 

Many  will  be  ready  to  say  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  diagnose  a  case 
of  “  tread but  I  venture  to  affirm,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
laughed  at,  that  many  cases  of  tread  are  bad  to  diagnose,  for  there 
are  many  cases  of  coronary  bruises  without  any  external  injury  ;  and 
in  such  cases  there  is  often  difficulty  in  getting  at  the  true  history 
of  the  case,  as  our  patient  unfortunately  cannot  assist  us,  and  often 
his  driver  will  rather  conceal  it  than  otherwise. 

The  apparent  extent  of  the  injury  depends  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  length  of  time  the  horse  has  been  shod ;  because,  if  he  has  on 
new  shoes,  it  will  in  all  probability  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
lacerated  wound;  whereas,  if  the  shoes  are  considerably  worn,  and 
the  square  edges  off  them,  there  may  be  no  external  wound,  and 
still  a  good  deal  of  damage  done  to  the  sub-cutaneous  tissue. 

Now  these  are  the  sort  of  cases  that  are  often  diflB.cultto  diagnose. 
Suppose  a  case  of  a  bruise  where  the  skin  is  not  cut — and  many  of 
you  have  no  doubt  met  with  such  a  case — not  even,  perhaps,  a  hair 
scarcely  ruffled,  the  horse  lame,  very  lame,  evidently  a  foot  lameness  ; 
you  remove  the  shoe,  pare  the  foot  well  out,  and  then  try  all  the 
nails  round,  and  you  satisfy  yourself  that  all  is  right  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned  ;  but  if  you  tap  the  wall  of  the  foot  with  the  hammer 
he  will  most  likely  flinch.  Now,  then,  some  may  say  you  have  only 
to  run  your  thumb  round  the  coronet  to  find  the  exact  spot ;  well, 
you  may  or  you  may  not,  but  I  think  the  more  severe  the  bruise, 
unless  the  skin  is  cut,  the  less  chance  you  have  of  finding  it.  I 
have  been  thus  particular  about  the  diagnosis  of  tread,  from  the  fact 
that  I  have  met  with  several  cases  in  which  it  has  been  overlooked, 
and  the  lameness  attributed  to  the  shoeing,  and  the  treatment  applied 
to  the  uninjured  part,  in  which  case  it  often  happens  that  the  horse 
gets  so  lame  that  he  can  scarcely  put  the  foot  to  the  ground ;  he 
gives  over  feeding,  the  pulse  and  the  expirations  become  accele¬ 
rated,  urine  high  coloured,  the  faeces  parted  with  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  and  that  covered  with  a  slimy  mucus  ;  in  short,  the  whole  of 
the  nervous  and  secreting  functions  of  the  system  are  in  a  high  state 
of  traumatic  fever  which  may  possibly  end  in  death  before  there  is 
much  external  appearance  at  the  seat  of  injury. 

The  reason,  I  think,  many  of  these  cases  are  overlooked  is  this  : 
the  blow  in  the  first  instance  entirely  destroys  sensation  in  the  in¬ 
jured  part,  and  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  cause  either  swell¬ 
ing  or  increased  sensation  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  the  nature  of 
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which  are  such  that  there  is  little  spare  space  for  the  products  of 
inflammation. 

In  the  generality  of  these  cases  recovery  only  takes  place  by  a 
process  of  sloughing,  and  in  three  or  four  days  the  first  appear¬ 
ances  of  this  process  presents  themselves,  a  separation  takes  place 
between  the  injured  and  the  healthy  tissue,  and  when  the  slough  is 
detached  the  animals  begin  to  recover. 

In  other  cases,  especially  those  occurring  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
coronary  substance,  just  at  its  junction  with  the  hoof,  where  there 
is  an  increased  thickness  of  the  integumental  covering,  as  if  nature 
had  thickened  the  skin  at  this  particular  point  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  this  class  of  accident ;  and  the  underneath 
structures  being  principally  of  a  tendo-cartilaginous  nature,  suppu¬ 
ration  is  not  so  easily  induced  as  in  the  softer  tissues,  neither  can  it 
relieve  itself  so  easily  by  reaching  the  surface ;  it  is  often,  also,  an  • 
unhealthy  pus  that  is  generated — more  of  an  irritant  than  a  laudable 
pus, — the  consequences  of  which  are  that  you  have  it  burrowing 
among  tissues,  acting  as  an  irritant  until  it  reach  some  opposing 
surface,  either  the  periosteum  or  the  capsular  ligament  of  the  coro¬ 
nary  joint,  which  it  speedily  destroys,  and  then  when  your  slough 
comes  away  you  are  often  left  with  an  open  joint,  and,  in  addition, 
the  surrounding  osseous  structure  in  what  may  be  termed  the  first 
stage  of  caries;  for  the  periosteum  being  destroyed,  the  bone  is 
deprived  of  a  great  portion  of  its  nutriment.  Molecular  disin¬ 
tegration  commences,  the  Haversian  canals,  lacunae  and  canaliculae 
become  enlarged,  and  their  blood-vessels  having  to  carry  more  blood 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  nourishment  caused  by  the  desquamation 
of  the  periosteum,  become  in  a  short  time  in  a  high  state  of  in¬ 
flammation  themselves,  ending  in  a  complete  mass  of  caries. 

In  other  cases  you  will  have  abscesses  forming  right  away  from 
the  seat  of  injury,  perhaps  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  foot. 

This  in  my  opinion  is  caused  by  the  injured  portion  being  so 
completely  disorganised  that  it  cannot  form  pus,  and  can  only  be 
removed  by  the  ulcerated  process,  and  the  sanious  pus  that  does 
form  finds  it  easier  to  eat  its  way  to  the  surface  through  the  living 
tissue  than  the  dead,  the  result  of  which  is  that  we  have  innume¬ 
rable  sinuses  running  in  every  conceivable  direction,  often  prolonging 
the  period  of  recovery  to  an  indefinite  period. 

There  is  yet  another  consequence  which  is  connected  with  that 
formative  sanious  pus  in  this  confined  situation,  and  one  which  in 
my  opinion  causes  the  death  of  the  patient  oftener  than  anything 
else  ;  but  I  must  approach  it  with  caution,  as  I  feel  that  I  am 
venturing  on  very  debateable  ground.  We  shall  then  consider 
for  one  moment  the  formation  of  pus.  As  you  are  all  aware 
healthy  laudable  pus  consists  of  two  great  parts,  one  a  corpus¬ 
cular  or  cell  element,  the  other  a  watery  element  termed  liquor 
puris  or  pus  serum.  Now  in  healthy  pus  the  cell  element 
predominates,  that  is,  each  cell  contains  within  its  walls  several 
nuclei  for  the  formation  of  other  cells ;  but  in  those  cases  where 
the  pus  is  thin,  and  of  a  watery  sanious  character,  you  will 
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find  very  few  cells,  and  few  or  any  nuclei  within  their  walls.  There 
is  also  another  difference — healthy  pus  is  always  alkaline  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  unhealthy  pus  is  always  more  or  less  acid,  and  even 
retains  its  corrosive  qualities  when  out  of  the  body,  for  if  you 
place  some  particles,  of  flesh  in  a  jar  of  unhealthy  pus  they  will 
soon  disappear. 

Now,  seeing  that  we  have  a  quantity  of  this  unhealthy  pus  pent 
up,  and  endeavouring  to  escape  or  eat  its  way  in  every  direction, 
what  is  more  likely  than  that  some  of  it  should  be  taken  up,  either 
by  the  lymphatics  or  the  blood-vessels  themselves,  and  thus  induce 
a  pyoginic  diathesis  of  the  whole  system,  coagulating  the  circulating 
fluid,  and  producing  inflammation  of  the  blood-vessels  themselves, 
with  its  inevitable  results  of  pyaemia  or  pus-poisoning.  This  will 
the  more  readily  be  believed  if  we  admit  that  the  poisonous  matter 
is  contained  in  the  liquo  puris,  which  I  think  can  scarcely  be  denied 
when  we  recollect  that  the  poisonous  matter  of  glanders  is  contained 
in  the  liquo  sanguinis  of  the  blood. 

That  this  does  occasionally  occur  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own 
mind  from  'post-mortems  I  have  made,  in  which  I  have  found  large 
abscesses,  principally  in  the  liver  and  lungs  of  animals  in  which, 
previous  to  their  meeting  with  this  accident,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  suspect  anything  to  be  the  matter  with  these 
organs. 

I  have  also  seen  similar  appearances  in  those  organs  where  death 
has  resulted  from  sandcrack  or  other  injury  to  the  laminae. 

That  it  does  not  occur  more  frequently  may  appear  strange,  yet 
I  think  it  may  be  satisfactorily  explained  in  this  manner : — an  ani¬ 
mal,  when  it  meets  with  an  accident,  is  generally  in  a  healthy  state, 
and  the  quantity  of  pus-fluid  absorbed  into  the  blood  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  contaminate  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood,  and  the  organs  of 
secretion  being  in  a  state  of  activity,  are  able  to  separate  it  from 
the  blood,  and  eliminate  it  from  the  system  as  effete  matter,  whereas 
in  an  unhealthy  system,  where  the  vital  powers  are  already  de¬ 
pressed,  this  additional  is  more  than  they  can  bear ;  the  scavengers 
of  the  system  strike  work,  and  the  consequences  are  fatal. 

I  have  also  seen  in  cases  of  this  sort,  where  the  matter  has  been 
pent  up  for  a  time  and  afterwards  allowed  to  escape,  that  with  the 
recovery  of  the  animal  there  has  been  the  formation  of  large 
abscesses  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  for  which  I  never  could  assign 
any  other  reason  than  that  of  pus-poisoning;  and  these  instances 
have  led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  pyaemia  is  more  common  among 
our  patients  than  is  generally  credited. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  the  diagnosis  and  pathology  of  these 
cases  from  a  belief  that  it  is  from  these  standing  points  alone  that 
we  can  pursue  a  proper  course  of  treatment,  for  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  for  any  one  to  lay  down  rules  to  be  followed  in  every  case ; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  practice  is  to  treat  symptoms  with  a 
proper  knowledge  of  their  origin  and  the  consequences  which  are 
certain  to  follow  if  not  prevented  by  judicious  treatment. 

Treatment. — In  many  cases  this  is  simple  enough.  Clean  the 
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wounds  well  with  some  tepid  water,  remove  all  dirt  and  sand,  for  if 
left  they  only  act  as  irritants,  and  tend  to  augment  the  inflamma¬ 
tion.  Dress  the  wound  with  a  pledget  of  tow  steeped  in  some 
simple  tincture,  such  as  benzoin  ;  apply  a  bandage,  give  a  few  days’ 
rest,  and  the  animal  is  restored. 

In  other  cases  you  may  not  see  the  case  for  some  days  after  the 
accident  has  happened ;  the  animal  is  very  lame,  and  the  ulcerative 
process  set  in.  You  cannot  in  this  case  expect  recovery  by  resolu¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  hasten  on  the  process,  for  no 
good  will  be  done  until  the  slough  comes  away. 

If  you  can  detect  pus,  open  it  and  allow  its  escape,  and  apply 
hot  fomentations  ;  or  you  may  put  a  blister  over  the  part,  and  then 
envelope  it  in  a  poultice.  I  do  not  advocate  the  plan  of  putting 
the  foot  in  a  bag  with  a  stone  of  bran  for  a  poultice,  but  a  neat 
poultice  over  the  part.  In  these  cases  it  is  always  advisable  to  give 
a  dose  of  physic ;  and  if  the  horse  gets  feverish,  and  will  bear  it, 
abstract  blood.  We  should,  in  all  these  cases,  be  sure  to  watch 
the  pulse,  as  it  is  sure  to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  fever, 
and,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  fever  of  itself  will  cause  death. 

But  if  you  meet  with  a  recent  case,  in  which  the  animal  is  very 
lame,  and  the  skin  only  slightly  lacerated,  or  it  may  be  only  bruised, 
I  would  recommend  the  free  application  of  the  lancet,  and  by  this 
means  change  this  contused  or  lacerated  wound  into  a  simple 
incised  one,  which  is  more  readily  healed  ;  while  by  so  doing  you 
have  not  the  sarne  risk  of  a  large  slough,  you  also,  at  the  same  time, 
relieve  the  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  remove  the  pressure 
on  the  nerves,  thus  reducing  the  risk  of  irritable  fever. 

At  the  same  time  thin  the  hoof  below  the  injury  with  a  rasp 
until  the  blood  be  oozing  through,  and  if  the  coronary  substance 
has  been  severely  injured,  I  would  cut  it  clean  through,  as  there  is 
less  chance  of  a  false  quarter  from  so  doing  than  if  you  allow  the 
piece  to  slough  out. 

Some  may  say  this  would  be  better  done  with  the  firing-iron 
because  there  would  be  less  hsemorrhage,  but  I  can  scarcely  agree 
with  this ;  for  while  you  arrest  the  haemorrhage  you  at  the  same 
time  lose  a  good  deal  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  relief  of  the  congestion ;  besides  there  is  little  fear  of 
excessive  haemorrhage,  and  if  it  should  take  place  there  would  be 
little  difficulty  in  arresting  it  in  this  situation  ;  put  the  foot  in  some 
warm  water  for  an  hour  or  two,  as  this  will  relax  the  parts,  and 
allow  the  exudation  to  escape,  then  apply  a  pledget  or  two  steeped 
in  some  arnica  lotion,  with  absolute  rest,  which,  in  many  bad  cases. 
Will  be  quite  sufficient  to  efiect  a  cure.  But  if  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  you  find  that  you  are  not  to  have  a  cure  by  resolution  I  should 
recommend  a  nice  poultice  of  linseed-meal  applied  over  the  part ;  if 
there  is  much  pain  add  some  powdered  opium,  which  often  gives 
great  relief. 

In  most  cases  after  the  removal  of  the  slough  iheie  is  a  sub¬ 
sidence  of  the  pain,  but  it  does  not  always  follow,  owing  to  the  in¬ 
flammation  having  extended  to  the  coronary  joint,  and  when  this 
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is  the  case  one  must  be  very  careful  to  keep  the  animal  as  quiet  as 
possible,  scarcely  allowing  him  to  move,  for  the  least  exertion  will 
sometimes  cause  a  rupture  of  the  already  inflamed  capsular  liga¬ 
ment,  and  then  you  have  in  addition  to  your  original  wound  a 
worse  enemy  to  contend  with  in  the  form  of  an  open  joint. 

If  your  attention  is  first  called  to  the  case  in  this  stage,  you 
generally  find  that  the  owner  or  some  one  equally  ignorant  has 

been  dressing  the  inflamed  wound  with  some  far-famed  cure-all _ 

digestive  or  green  salve  prepared  from  some  famous  recipe  of  their 
great  great  grandfather,  in  general  causing  more  mischief  than 
benefit,  for  in  this  stage  I  do  not  consider  digestives  advisable,  but 
prefer  something  soothing,  such  as  a  simple  mixture  of  rape-oil  and 
lime-water,  or  even  simple  cold  water  applied  as  constantly  as 
possible. 

Some  twelve  or  eighteen  months  ago,  when  those  in  high  places 
were  extolling  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  local  anaesthesia  as 
produced  by  Dr.  Richardson’s  spray  apparatus,  I  was  in  hopes  that 
it  could  be  applied  to  these  and  similar  cases  where  the  pain  was 
local  with  the  best  results,  but  I  was  sadly  disappointed ;  and  allow 
me  here  to  remark  that  I  feel  quite  surprised  that  gentlemen  of 
high  standing  in  the  profession  should  have  lent  their  names  to 
what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  unmitigated  pieces  of  quackery 
that  has  been  foisted  on  the  profession  in  the  nineteenth  centurv. 

But  to  resume.  Notwithstanding  every  precaution  to  avoid  it,  we 
have  an  open  joint ;  it  then  becomes  a  serious  question  whether  the 
animal  is  worth  any  further  attempts  at  cure,  because,  taking  the 
most  favourable  view  of  the  case,  you  are  almost  certain  to  have  a 
stiff  anchylosed  joint,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  a  certain 
amount  ot  lameness,  which  renders  the  horse  comparatively  useless 
in  our  large  towns,  teeming  as  they  do  with  pseudo-philanthropists 
who  are  unable  to  distinguish  between  lameness  arising  from  the 
immobility  of  the  joint  and  that  arising  from  actual  pain.  The  con¬ 
sequence  is  if  they  come  across  a  case  of  this  sort,  they  have  him 
stopped,  and  then  pulled  up  before  the  magistrates  on  the  following 
morning,  and  fined  even  if  assured  by  his  Veterinary  Surgeon  that 
there  was  no  cruelty  in  what  he  had  done. 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  these  few  imperfect  thoughts  on  Lacerated 
and  Contused  Coronary  Wounds,  their  treatment  and  sequences 
will  be  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  an  interesting  discussion. 
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Monday,  July  27tii, 

OUTBREAK  OF  SMALL-POX  IN  SHEEP  IN  SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 

Colonel  North  asked  whether  it  was  true  that  there  had  been  a 
severe  outbreak  of  small-pox  among  sheep  in  Schleswig-Holstein, 
and  if  so,  whether  the  importation  of  sheep  from  that  country 
would  be  prevented. 

Lord  R,  Montagu. — It  is  true  that  there  has  been  an  outbreak 
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of  small-pox  among  sheep  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  from  which 
country  we  import  about  2000  sheep  per  week.  It  is  only  the 
Queen  in  Council  who  can  stop  the  importation  of  animals  from 
any  country,  nor  would  it  be  of  any  use  to  stop  the  sheep  from 
Schleswig-Holstein  only,  because  in  that  case  they  would  be  shipped 
to  us  from  Dutch  and  Belgian  ports.  Extra  inspection  has  been 
ordered  ;  but  as  the  disease  is  eight  days  in  being  developed,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  sheep  suffering  from  it  may  get  into  this  country 
without  the  disease  being  perceived.  The  only  effectual  remedy 
would  be  a  quarantine  of  ten  days,  and  even  that  would  have  to  be 
general.  The  question  is  being  considered  by  the  Privy  Council, 
which  is  anxiously  watching  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein. 


MISCELLANEA. 

THE  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  U.S. 

The  New  York  Tribune  of  the  17th  says: — “The  Hon.  Ezra 
Connell  has  just  received  from  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  D.  White, 
president  of  the  Cornell  University,  now  in  London,  advices  of  the 
engagement  of  Goldwin  Smith,  late  professor  at  .Oxford  University, 
as  Professor  of  English  and  General  Constitutional  History  at 
Cornell  University;  also,  of  James  Law,  Belfast,  as  Professor  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  and  Surgery.  In  addition  to  his  great  literary 
reputation,  the  noble  stand  taken  by  Goldwin  Smith  in  behalf  of 
the  Union  during  our  late  war  makes  his  engagement  a  cause  of 
congratulation  by  the  friends  of  the  University;  while  the  pro¬ 
fessional  reputation  of  Professor  Law  is  of  the  highest  character. 
These  gentlemen  are  both  to  become  residents  of  Ithaca  imme¬ 
diately,  and  will  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  University 
from  its  commencement.  President  White’s  purchases  in  London 
also  make  large  and  valuable  additions  to  the  library  and  apparatus 
of  the  University. 


OBITUARY. 

We  have  been  requested  to  announce  the  decease  of  the  following 
members  of  the  Veterinary  Profession : 

Erancis  Coleman.  Diploma  (London)  dated  Eebruary  9th,  1824.  Died 
at  Dymchurch,  near  Eolkestone,  Kent,  August  8th,  1868,  suddenly ;  he 
was  a  nephew  of  the  late  Professor  Coleman,  and  was  practising  at  Dym¬ 
church  and  Romney  Marsh. 

William  Dearlove.  Harrogate,  Yorkshire.  Diploma  dated  April  29th, 
1862,  Edinburgh.  Died  August  15th,  1868,  at  the  early  age  of  29. 

Charles  Twist.  Diploma  dated  May  5th,  1847.  Died  August  18th,  at 
Woolton,  near  Liverpool,  aged  44. 

And  also  Henry  Dawson,  Esq.,  Bengal  Army.  Diploma  dated  May  24th, 
1855.  Died  August  29th,  qt  the  residence  of  his  father.  Bush  Hill,  Enfield, 
aged  33. 
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THE  MICROSCOPE  IN  VETERINARY  MEDICINE. 

By  Professor  Brown. 

[Continued from  p.  412.) 

Examination  of  the  Blood  and  Contents  of  Vesicles  of  Sheep 

affected  with  Variola. 

Pathologists  have  long  been  acquainted  with  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  organisms  or  active  molecules  in  the  lymph 
from  vaccine  and  variolous  vesicles.  In  the  Veterinarian  for 
August_,  among  the  facts  and  observations,  there  are  two  para¬ 
graphs  relating  to  this  subject,  giving  a  condensed  account  of 
the  researches  by  Professors  Haliier  and  Zuern,  both  of  whom 
have  recently  distinguished  what  they  term  microscopic  cells 
or  rounded  bodies  which  move  about  here  and  there,  and 
also  many  fine  threads.  These  bodies,  according  to  Dr. 
Haliier,  are  more  abundant  in  the  lymph  of  human  small¬ 
pox  than  in  that  of  cow-pox  or  sheep-pox. 

What  the  precise  pathognomonic  significance  of  these  or¬ 
ganisms  may  be  is  not  yet  ascertained,  but  the  subject  is  pro¬ 
foundly  interesting  and  important,  not  only  in  reference  to 
variola  but  also  to  other  affections.  Professors  Haliier  and 
De  Bary  have  discovered  a  distinct  species  of  fungus  in 
the  intestines  of  persons  afiPected  with  cholera,  and  further 
investigations  are  to  be  prosecuted  in  order  to  finally 
settle  the  question  as  stated  in  the  Lancet,  a  paragraph  from 
which  was  published  in  the  last  montlf  s  Veterinarian,  and 
in  the  current  number  other  statements  are  quoted  from 
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the  Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  from  which  it  appears  that 
Dr.  Hallier  believes  he  has  discovered  a  constant  connec¬ 
tion  between  six  diseases  and  as  many  species  of  fungi. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  inquiry  which 
is  being  conducted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subject  to  pathologists.  The  sources  of 
error  are,  however,  very  numerous,  and  the  evidence  will 
need  to  be  exceedingly  exact  before  the  influence  of  animal  or 
vegetable  organisms  in  the  production  of  specific  diseases  can 
be  established.  Meanwhile,  the  object  possesses  great  interest 
for  the  veterinary  profession  in  this  country ;  and  having  this 
fact  in  view  it  is  proposed  to  publish  a  series  of  microscopic 
observations  upon  various  morbid  and  normal  fluids  of  the 
animal  body,  commencing  with  the  lymph  of  ovine  small-pox. 
A  sufficient  quantity  of  material  for  examination  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  inoculating  a  sheep  with  some  of  the  virus  taken 
from  a  foreign  sheep  which  had  been  detained  by  the  veteri¬ 
nary  inspectors  of  the  customs.  The  inoculated  animal  died 
in  sixteen  days  after  the  operation,  and  the  lymph  was  taken 
on  the  thirteenth  day ;  specimens  of  blood  from  the  same 
subject  were  examined  two  days  prior  to  the  occurrence  of 
death.  * 

As  soon  as  possible  after  removal  from  the  animal  the 
fluids  were  subjected  to  microscopic  examination,  first  with  a 
magnifying  power  of  200  diameters,  and  afterwards  under  the 
twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  object-glass  which  magnifies  about 
1300  diameters.  The  fluid  from  the  vesicle  under  the  quarter 
inch  glass  appeared  to  consist  of  a  few  granular  corpuscles 
with  epithelial  cells  and  small  scattered  fat  globules.  Very 
attentive  observation  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  few  fine 
threads,  and  many  minute  black  points  which  kept  up  a 
vibratory  motion.  Nothing  of  a  definite  character  could, 
however,  be  seen  of  the  form  of  these  moving  bodies.  The 
twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  object-glass  was  next  employed,  and 
by  its  aid  the  outlines  of  the  organisms  could  be  distinctly 
seen  notwithstanding  their  rapidity  of  movement.  An  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  appearance  presented  is  subjoined  (Tig.  9.) 

On  the  first  day  of  the  examination  the  round  bodies  were 
nearly  all  of  the  smallest  size  represented  in  the  figure,  and 
most  or  all  of  them  possess  the  form  of  a  dumb-bell  crystal 
of  oxalate  of  lime,  except  that  one  head  is  always  about  half 
the  size  of  the  other.  These  bodies  move  rapidly,  tumbling 
over  in  various  directions,  and  as  the  different  parts  are 
presented  to  view  they  appear  alternately  in  the  form  of  the 
dumb-bell  and  as  rounded  corpuscles,  sometimes  being  per¬ 
fectly  black  and  at  others  leaving  light  centres,  according  as 
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they  are  in  or  out  of  focus  during  their  movements.  What 
appear  as  hue  threads  under  the  quarter  inch  objective  are 


Fig.  9. 


Bacteria  and  vibriones  in  the  lymph  of  ovine  smallpox.  Magnified 

1300  diameters. 

resolved  into  small  chain-like  fibres  (vibriones)  under  the 
twenty-fifth.  These  peculiar  bodies  move  stiffly  but  in  a  ser¬ 
pentine  course^  and  frequently  after  passing  over  a  certain 
space,,  pause  for  a  second,  and  then  suddenly  turn  and  move 
in  a  contrary  direction.  The  larger  bodies,  composed  of  two 
ovals  (bacteria),  were  not  seen  until  the  specimen  had  been  kept 
in  a  moist  state  for  two  days.  Many  minute  infusorial  ani¬ 
malcules  were  also  seen  to  be  present  in  the  fluid  on  the 
second  examination ;  these  are  not  represented  because  their 
existence  is  invariable  in  all  fluids  which  contain  organic 
matter,  either  animal  or  vegetable.  For  the  purpose  of  as¬ 
certaining  whether  any  of  the  organisms  will  undergo  further 
development,  the  specimen  from  which  the  illustration  was 
drawn  is  being  kept  moist  by  means  of  a  small  strip  of  cotton 
cloth,  which  passes  from  the  edge  of  the  covering  glass  into 
a  vessel  containing  water ;  the  cloth  being  kept  wet  by  capil¬ 
lary  attraction  prevents  the  specimens  from  being  dried  up. 

An  examination  of  the  blood  of  the  diseased  sheep  gave 
similar  results ;  the  moving  bodies  were  very  numerous,  but 
exceedingly  minute;  the  blood  corpuscles  were  healthy  in 
appearance.  There  being  nothing  peculiar  in  the  specimen, 
it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of 
the  germs  in  the  blood,  as  the  contents  of  the  vesicles  could 
be  so  much  more  easily  kept  without  the  risk  of  interference 
with  the  experiment  from  rapid  decomposition  of  the  fluid, 
a  result  which  in  the  case  of  blood  is  certain  to  occur. 

{To  he  continued^ 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  DAY:  WHAT  KIND  OF 
EDUCATION  WILL  PRODUCE  THE  MOST 
EFFICIENT  VETERINARY  SURGEONS  ? 

By  Thomas  Greaves,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Manchester. 

{Continued from  p.  603.) 

In  my  last  paper  I  considered  the  advantages  which  were 
derived  from  a  practical  training ;  I  will  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  third  question,  viz. : 

Is  the  time  expended  in  aequiring  the  higher  branches  of 
a  scientific  education  occupied  at  the  expense  of  and  to  the 
exclusion  of  practical  knowledge 

In  the  first  place  allow  me  to  explain  myself,  so  that  I 
cannot  be  misunderstood.  I  consider  the  education  imparted 
at  the  Veterinary  College  as  being  indispensably  necessary; 
and  if  I  had  the  power  in  my  hands  I  would  allow  no  man 
to  practice  the  veterinary  art  unless  he  had  attended  two  or 
more  sessions  at  one  or  other  of  the  recognised  veterinary 
colleges,  had  progressed  in  knowledge  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  professors  of  such  college,  and  passed  a  satisfaetory  ex¬ 
amination  before  a  properly  constituted  board  of  examiners, 
and  by  these  means  rendered  himself  worthy  of  the  honoured 
name  of  veterinary  surgeon. 

I  do  not  propose  to  breathe  a  whisper  in  the  way  of  dictation, 
nor  in  the  slightest  degree  to  treneh  upon  the  subject  of  the 
teaching  at  the  colleges,  or  the  duties  of  the  professors ;  my 
object  is  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  best  kind  of 
education  in  youth,  with  the  view  of  producing  the  most 
useful  and  efficient  men. 

I  know  it  is  contended  that  a  classical  education  unlocks 
the  richest  intellectual  stores,  that  a  knowledge  of  ancient 
Greek  and  Roman  literature,  with  their  richness  of  language 
and  scientific  precision,  constitutes  a  part  of  the  education  of 
a  gentleman ;  that  it  not  only  improves  the  memory,  expands 
the  intellect,  and  sharpens  the  judgment,  but  also  communi¬ 
cates  to  the  mind  that  nameless  grace,  that  tact  and  mental 
delicacy,  that  high-toned  dignity,  vigour,  and  nobility,  which, 
when  acquired,  at  once  place  their  possessor  in  an  exalted 
station.  Now,  although  I  am  quite  willing  to  grant  that  in 
past  times  eivilization  was  undoubtedly  deeply  and  lastingly 
indebted  to  the  ennobling  and  elevating  effects  of  the  ancient 
Greek  language  upon  human  knowledge  and  human  charae- 
ter  as  a  most  powerful  agency  or  appropriator  of  human 
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tliousfht^  and  that^  even  in  the  present  day,  a  knowledge  of 
modern  Greek  and  Latin  gives  an  extra  polish  to  education ; 
still,  in  the  present  state  of  civilisation,  circumstances  have 
clearly  altered  the  relative  value  and  importance  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  dead  languages. 

There  is  now  no  knowledge  relating  to  the  physical  and 
moral  worlds  which  does  not  exist  clearly  expressed  in 
English,  and  there  is  no  mode  of  feeling  or  of  thought  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life  that  may  not  be 
forcibly  and  elegantly  clothed  in  our  native  language. 
Human  institutions  and  practices  however,  long  survive  the 
causes  that  gave  them  birth,  and  from  five  to  seven  years  of 
our  lives  in  youth  are  still  dedicated  to  the  study  of  the 
learned  languages  as  if  all  their  original  importance  remained. 
Education  then,  consisting  chiefly  of  languages,  leaves  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  ignorant  of  things,  ignorant  of  men,  and 
ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  the  social  system  in  which  he 
moves ;  he  is  trained  in  abstractions  and  amongst  shadows, 
and  when  he  enters  practical  life  he  finds  that  his  real  educa¬ 
tion  is  only  then  at  its  commencement. 

It  is  better  to  have  ten  ideas  and  have  only  ten  words  in 
one  language  to  express  them,  than  to  have  only  one  idea 
and  have  ten  words  in  as  many  different  languages  for  com¬ 
municating  it ;  for  example,  a  highly  educated  man  could 
tell  you  that  the  name  of  a  certain  animal  is,  in  Greek, 
hippos ;  in  Latin,  equos ;  in  English,  a  horse ;  in  French, 
cheval ;  in  Italian,  cavallo ;  in  German,  pferd.  Such  a  one 
may  be  a  gentleman ;  he  is  learned,  but  his  real  knowledge 
of  a  horse  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  increased  by  the 
acquirement  of  these  six  words,  to  express  the  name  of  the 
animal.  A  youth  trained  in  the  stable-yard,  knowing  only 
his  mother  tongue,  would  in  all  probability  be  far  superior  to 
him  in  a  knowledge  of  the  nature,  as  a  judge  of  and  far  more 
competent  to  take  charge  of  such  an  animal, 

“  Not  to  know  of  things  remote,  obscure  and  subtle. 

But  to  know  that  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life. 

Is  the  prime  wisdom.” 

Practical  efficiency  is  what  is  wanted  for  the  business  of 
this  world,  not  absolute  perfection.  The  grand  end  and  aim 
of  education  is  obviously  to  bring  up  the  rising  generation 
to  a  level  in  point  of  intelligence  with  those  whom  they 
have  to  join  in  the  pursuit  of  life.  To  accomplish  this  in¬ 
volves  a  very  eonsiderable  amount  of  general  knowledge, 
including  more  particularly,  not  a  minute  acquaintance  with 
ancient  history  and  mythology,  and  a  critical  proficiency  in 
various  dead  languages,  but  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
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relation  of  man  to  the  material  world,  natural  and  soeial 
laws,  and  such  like.  I  would  say,  let  the  youth  intended  for 
the  veterinary  profession  be  taught  to  write  a  good,  legible, 
business  hand;  be  taught  English  grammar  thoroughly, 
English  composition,  English  history,  arithmetic,  mathe¬ 
matics,  natural  history,  geography,  French,  and  Latin.  This 
education  he  ought  to  have  acquired  by  the  time  he  is 
fifteen,  sixteen,  or  seventeen  years  old ;  he  should  then  be 
apprenticed  to  a  veterinary  surgeon  for  three,  four,  or 
five  years,  to  enable  him  to  acquire  business  habits.  Let 
his  vocation  become  natural  to  him.  He  must  be  constantly 
occupied,  working  daily  amongst  sick  and  lame  horses,  com¬ 
pounding  medicines,  and  employing  his  leisure  time  in  read¬ 
ing  works  upon  his  profession.  This  knowledge  becomes 
embodied  in  him,  and  is  apparent  through  life.  I  cannot 
repeat  too  often  the  value  and  importance  of  serving  an 
apprenticeship ;  it  produces  an  aptitude,  an  expertness,  a 
familiarity  with  the  work  in  all  its  details,  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  duties,  which,  if  not  acquired 
in  youth,  the  golden  opportunity  is  lost  never  to  return. 

The  query  may  be  put  by  some  of  my  readers.  But  how 
and  where  is  the  youth  to  be  placed  apprentice  ?  who  would 
be  bothered  with  one  to  teach  him  his  business  I  am  sure 
I  need  not  occupy  much  time  in  answering  these  questions. 
Amongst  the  hundreds  of  veterinary  surgeons  that  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted  with  I  scarcely  know  one  who  raises  an  objection. 
I  know  scores  who  regularly  take  pupils.  One  of  my  friends, 
a  V.S.,  informed  me  that  he  had  netted  <30500  in  one  year  by 
it ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  month  passes  but  I  have  an  appli¬ 
cation  from  some  V.S.  or  other,  saying  they  have  a  vacancy 
for  a  respectable  and  well-educated  youth.  It  is  true  it 
entails  anxiety  and  responsibility ;  still  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  fee  of  .£100  is  not  to  be  thought  lightly  of;  and 
after  one  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  the  youth  is  becoming  every 
day  more  and  more  useful  to  us,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  his  mind  expand,  and  the  inward  con¬ 
sciousness  of  doing  our  duty.  The  young  man  of  consider¬ 
able  culture  and  intelligence  having  passed  the  stated  period 
at  college  and  got  his  diploma,  never  having  worked  amongst 
sick  and  lame  horses,  feels  a  timidity,  an  awkwardness,  and 
every  casual  observer  notices  his  awkwardness.  This  inapti¬ 
tude  continues  with  him  more  or  less  throughout  life,  to  his 
no  little  detriment  and  loss. 

I  remember  several  examples  of  this  kind  occurring  under 
my  immediate  notice.  On  one  occasion,  a  gentleman  apply¬ 
ing  to  me  for  a  situation  as  an  assistant,  being  in  the  country 
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some  miles  from  a  smith,  and  it  being  necessary  to  take  off 
the  shoe  (a  hind  foot),  to  examine  the  foot  he  was  requested 
to  take  it  off.  I  handed  him  my  shoeing  tools  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  when  lo  and  behold  !  he  tried  to  place  the  hind  foot 
between  his  own  legs,  in  order  to  unclinch  the  nails,  when 
the  horse  giving  a  sudden  jerk,  he  was  left  prostrate  upon 
the  ground,  to  the  no  little  amusement  of  the  attendants. 
Again,  on  another  occasion  an  applicant  for  a  situation,  being 
requested  to  give  a  horse  a  draught,  directed  the  attendant 
to  hold  up  the  head  with  staff  and  cord ;  and  whilst  in  this 
position  he  seized  hold  of  the  horse^s  tongue  with  his  left 
hand,  drawing  it  out,  and  with  his  right  hand  was  about  to 
horn  the  draught  down  the  throat,  when  I  interfered.  Again, 
on  another  occasion,  an  applicant  for  a  situation,  who  was 
requested  to  give  a  horse  a  draught,  gave  it  with  his  topcoat 
on  and  black  kid  gloves  on ;  he  has  gloves  on  also  when  he 
gives  a  ball.  I  need  not  add  that  in  each  of  these  cases  the 
veterinary  surgeons  (so  they  were)  had  seen  little  or  no 
practice,  and  had  not  served  an  apprenticeship. 

But  in  addition  to  awkwardness  and  inaptness,  which  are 
offensive  to  witness,  there  is  another  drawback  which  often 
arises.  The  man  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  a 
high  classical  education  cannot  disabuse  his  mind  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  great  disparity  between  him  and  the  groom — 
there  is  a  gulf  between  them  which  often  prevents  them  from 
working  together ;  their  habits  of  thought,  their  views,  their 
sympathies,  are  all  dissimilar.  The  veterinary  surgeon  often 
takes  umbrage,  and  feels  himself  aggrieved  because  sufficient 
deference  is  not  paid  him  and  his  opinions ;  cross  purposes 
are  secretly  at  work,  some  hitch  or  other  exists,  the  case 
does  not  succeed,  the  V.  S.  lays  the  fault  upon  the  attendant, 
the  attendant  lays  the  blame  upon  the  V.  S.  j  nothing  goes 
on  smoothly  or  satisfactorily. 

I  can  easily  conceive  a  V.  S.  such  as  the  above,  but  who  also 
possesses  good  sense,  who,  comprehending  his  difficulty,  see¬ 
ing  and  feeling  the  absolute  necessity  of  mastering  details, 
although  he  has  an  innate  repugnance  to  them,  yet  being 
resolved  to  succeed,  he  resolutely  applies  himself  with  a  sort 
of  forced  mechanical  persistency  and  earnestness,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  he  may  succeed  tolerably  well ;  but  it  is  an  exceptional 
case. 

The  next  point  of  importance  is  the  character  of  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  or  initiatory  examination.  The  word  initiatory  is  pre¬ 
ferred  by  some  to  preliminary  in  regard  to  the  examination  of 
the  young  man  as  he  presents  himself  to  become  a  student  at 
the  Veterinary  College.  The  word  preliminary  may  with  pro- 
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priety  be  used  to  any  and  every  examination  of  the  student, 
even  to  his  final  examination  for  his  diploma  it  is  preliminary 
to  him  being  received  into  the  profession ;  not  so  the  word 
initiatory.  Whatever  the  specific  nature  of  this  examination 
may  be,  it  should  be  clearly  defined,  agreed  to,  and  faithfully 
carried  out  by  each  college;  but  whatever  other  questions 
are  decided  to  be  put,  the  question  of  questions  should  not  be 
omitted,  viz.,  Have  you  seen  practice  Have  you 

served  an  apprenticeship  Do  not  startle  at  these  ominous 
questions.  I  know  the  danger,  the  delicacy  that  attached  to 
it  in  a  past  dark  age.  In  my  next  paper  I  will  endeavour  to 
discuss  this  question  with  all  care  and  moderation,  as  well  as 
the  desirability  of  now  applying  for  and  obtaining  a  Bill 
from  Parliament,  which  will  prove  a  lasting  benefit  to  Scot¬ 
land  equally  as  to  England.  That  such  a  Bill  may^be  ob¬ 
tained  there  is  but  one  opinion;  and  the  governors  of  the 
colleges,  or  the  Council  that  will  not  make  an  effort  to  secure 
it,  will  forfeit  the  splendid  opportunity  of  the  time,  and 
will  fail  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  great  body  of  the 
profession. 
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By  Professor  Buckman,  E.L.S.,  E.Gf.S.,  &c.  &c. 

[Continued  from  p.  606.) 

In  considering  the  leaves'  of  plants,  we  may  regard  them 
as  a  continuation  of  the  bark  in  which  the  ligneous  system 
expands  into  a  framework  of  petiole — footstalk — midrib  and 
nervules,  and  the  flattened  pagina  is  composed  of  simple 
cellular  tissues.  In  the  higher  forms  of  plants,  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  pith  includes  spiral  vessels,  and  in  these  the 
whole  structure  is  liable  to  rupture  at  the  base  of  the  petiole, 
leaving  an  eschar,  and  causing  the  phenomena  ending  in  the 
fall  of  the  leaf,  an  account  of  which  might  well  form  a  chap¬ 
ter  by  itself,  but  we  must  leave  this  subject  and  give  a  more 
particular  description  of  leaf  structure  with  a  view  to  an 
account  of  the  functions  of  these  organs. 

Structure  of  Leaves. — These  are  called  lateral  organs  in 
distinction  from  the  descending  organs  or  root  appendages, 
and  stem  or  the  ascending  plant-axis;  with  some  exceptions 
they  have  a  flattened  expansive  pagina  or  leaf-blades,  consist¬ 
ing  of  an  upper  and  under  surface.  In  many  leaves  the 
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upper  surface  is  of  a  darker  hue  than  the  under  one,  because 
while  the  first  has  the  epidermal  cells  or  cuticular  layer  more 
closely  attached  to  the  ’parenchyma — leaf  matter — the  latter 
has  a  peculiar  cellular  arrangement  forming  stomata,  or 
breathing  pores,  beneath  which  are  intercellular  spaces,  and 
hence  that  want  of  more  intimate  union  which  prevents 
the  green  of  the  leaf  from  being  much  seen  through  the  cuti¬ 
cle.  Stomata  occur  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf,  but  in  varying 
proportions.  In  leaves  having  an  upright  direction  as  the 
common  pink,  their  number  Avill  be  equal  on  both  sides,  and 
so  the  colour  will  be  alike  on  both  surfaces. 

In  the  water  lily,  which  at  first  grows  upright  from  the 
water,  active  stomata  occur  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf,  but  as 
this  organ  lays  flat  on  the  surface  the  stomata  of  the  underside 
all  become  sealed  up  and  are  rendered  inactive,  and  their 
functions  are  wholly  performed  by  those  of  the  surface. 

The  numbers  and  diverse  arrangements  of  the  breathing 
pores  of  some  plants  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  table  taken  from  Professor  Balfour^s  ^  Manual  of 
Botany : — 


Stomata  in  one  Inch  Square. 


Upper  Side.  Under  Side. 

Upper  Side. 

Under  Side. 

Mistletoe  . 

200 

200 

Mezereon  . 

None. 

4,000 

Tradescantia 

2,000 

2,000 

Pseony 

13,000 

Rhubarb  . 

1,000 

40,000 

Vine  . 

99 

13,600 

Aloe 

25,000 

20,000 

Holly . 

99 

63,600 

Clove-pink . 

38,500 

38,500 

Cherry  Laurel  . 

99 

90,000 

Yucca 

40,000 

40,000 

Lilac  . 

99 

160,000 

Besides  these  peculiar  cellular  arrangements,  leaves  often 
have  cells  growing  outwardly,  forming  hairs,  glands,  &c.  ‘ 
Leaves,  like  the  bark  of  many  plants,  present  both  in  their 
tissues  and  their  contents  several  active  chemical  principles, 
on  which  account  the  bark  and  foliage  of  a  large  list  of  plants 
are  used  as  remedial  agents.  Among  these,  the  bark  of  cin¬ 
chona,  cassia,  cinnamon,  &c.,  leaves  of  henbane,  hemlock, 
nightshade,  and  others  will  recur  to  the  mind  of  the  student, 
while  in  most  so-called  roots  the  active  principles  mostly  reside 
in  the  bark:  such  are  gentian,  taraxacum,  sarsaparilla,  &c.  The 
peel  of  the  tuber  of  the  potatoe,  like  its  leaves,  contains  the 
poisonous  principle,  solanine,  and  hence  the  water  in  which 
potatoes  are  boiled  should  never  be  given  to  animals,  but 
these  tubers  in  being  boiled  for  pigs  should  always  be  strained, 
as  we  have  experienced  the  evils  of  neglecting  this  precau¬ 
tion. 
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Functions  op  Leaves. — Plant-life  is  maintained  and 
vegetable  products  are  formed  in  virtue  of  several  functions 
•which  may  be  tabulated  as  follows  : — 

1.  Absorption  or  Imbibition,  in  which  food  enters  the 
structure  of  the  plant  in  the  root  spongioles. 

2.  Exhatation,  a  leaf-function  by  which  superfluous  water 
is  given  off  through  the  leaves. 

3.  Respiration  and  assimilation  of  fluid s^  corresponding 
to  digestion  in  animals. 

4.  Secretion,  the  formation  of  peculiar  matters,  as  essen¬ 
tial  oils,  alkaloids,  &c. 

1.  Absorption. — The  consideration  of  this  function  intro¬ 
duces  us  to  the  subject  of  the  circulation  of  the  sap.  In  de¬ 
scribing  this  we  would  guard  against  the  supposition  that 
plants  contain  any  circulatory  system,  any  arrangement  of 
vessels,  analogous  to  the  circulatory  system  of  animals ;  on 
the  contrary,  fluids  ascend  in  plants  for  the  most  part  in 
virtue  of  the  physical  agency  described  as  exosmose  and  en- 
dosmose,  by  which  means  an  interchange  of  cell  contents 
takes  place,  namely,  a  transmission  of  the  more  fluid  contents 
of  the  lower  cells  to  those  above,  while  the  thicker  fluid  of  the 
upper  cell  is  transmitted  to  the  cell  below,  thus  producing 
the  movement  known  as  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  a  process 
usually  dormant  in  winter,  as  the  fluids  at  that  season  either 
become  concentrated  by  the  decrease  of  temperature  or  are 
brought  to  a  state  of  equilibrium. 

2.  Exhalation. — As  soon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  expand 
in  spring,  they  begin  to  exhale  watery  fluid.  This  exhalation, 
the  evaporation  of  water,  as  pointed  out  by  Henfrey,  is,  of 
course,  subject  to  great  modification,  from  its  close  relation 
to,  and  dependence  on,  external  conditions,  such  as  the  dry¬ 
ness  or  humidity  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  most 
important,  however,  is  exerted  by  light.  It  has  been  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  amount  of  exhalation  taking  place  in  the 
shade,  at  a  given  temperature  is  very  much  less  than  that 
occurring  at  an  equal  or  even  much  lower  temperature  in  the 
sunlight.  The  vapour  is  not  always  that  of  pure  water,  but 
may  contain  various  proportions  of  the  gases  present  in,  or 
liberated  from,  the  tissues  of  the  plant.  The  peculiar  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  fluid  circulatory  atmosphere  observable  over  a 
cropped  field  in  sunshine  or  a  still  day  is  the  result  of  exha¬ 
lation.  A  bell  jar  placed  over  growing  plants  in  sunshine  is 
soon  bedewed  with  moisture,  the  quantity  of  which  varies 
greatly  in  different  plants:  thus  Hales  ascertained  that  a  cab¬ 
bage  with  a  surface  of  2,736  square  inches  transpired  at  an 
average  of  nineteen  ounces.  A  vine  of  1,820  square  inches. 
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from  five  to  six  ounces.  Professor  Balfour  describes  the 
following  ingenious  method  for  observing  the  process  of  ex¬ 
halation  :  Take  a  fresh  leaf  with  a  long  petiole,  put  it 
through  a  hole  in  a  card  which  it  exactly  fits,  and  apply  the 
card  firmly  and  closely  to  a  glass  tumbler,  about  two  thirds 
full  of  water,  so  that  the  petiole  is  inserted  into  the  water, 
then  insert  an  empty  tumbler  over  the  leaf,  and  expose  the 
whole  to  the  sun;  the  fiuid  exhaled  will  be  seen  on  the  inside 
of  the  upper  tumbler.  The  experiment  maybe  varied  by  putting 
the  apparatus  in  darkness,  when  no  exhalation  takes  place,  or 
in  diffuse  daylight,  when  it  is  less  than  in  the  sun^s  rays.^^ 

As  regards  the  exhalation  of  gases,  we  would  point  to  the 
collection  of  oxygen  from  water  plants,  which  we  have  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  newly  introduced  Canadian  water-weed  by 
means  of  a  gas  jar,  filled  with  water,  and  held  over  the  thick 
masses  of  the  plant  during  bright  sunshine.  By  this  means 
we  have  procured  sufficient  for  exhibiting  the  chemical  pro¬ 
perties  of  the  gas. 

3.  Bespiration  is  pointed  out  by  Henfrey  as  being  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  large  amount  of  exhalation  in  plants  as  in  ani¬ 
mals,  but  inasmuch  as  he  regards  respiration  as  a  process  of 
digestion,  we  may  well  be  excused  for  keeping  them  distinct. 
The  leaves  are  mostly  concerned  in  respiration,  but  in  the 
cacti,  and  some  other  plants  where  the  leaves  have  been  di¬ 
verted  to  some  other  office  as  the  production  of  spines  in  the 
first-named  plant,  they  possess  strangely  contorted  angular  or 
corrugated  stems,  thus,  as  it  were  expanding  the  bark  for  the 
performance  of  the  leaf-function,  so  in  the  yellow  vetchling 
— Lathyrus  alphaca — the  leaves  being  diverted  into  tendrils 
for  climbing  purposes,  the  stipula  becomes  enlarged  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  leaf  action. 

The  grand  agent  in  aiding  respiration  is  light;  by  its  agency 
the  carbonic  acid  imbibed  by  the  roots,  or  inhaled  by  the  leaves 
or  by  both  processes  is  decomposed,  the  carbon  being  re¬ 
tained  to  build  up  the  plant  structure,  while  the  oxygen  is  ex¬ 
haled  :  hence,  then,  the  balance  maintained  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  by  means  of  the  two  kingdoms — the  animal  and  vege¬ 
table.  The  former  exhales  carbonic  acid  during  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  respiration,  while  the  latter  inhales  it,  and  in  its 
assimilation  gives  back  that  oxygen  to  the  atmosphere  which  is 
abstracted  from  it  by  both  the  animal  and  mineral  kingdoms. 

It  is  again  in  this  assimilation  that  organic  products  are 
developed,  and  upon  these  our  animals  feed,  and  it  therefore 
follows  that  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  connected  with  the 
life  of  plants  is  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  the 
development  and  well  being  of  animals. 
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4.  Secretion. — This  seems  to  be  rather  an  effect  con¬ 
nected  with  the  respiratory  and  assimilative  processes  already 
described  than  a  distinctive  function  of  plants.  Plants  do 
not  excrete  effete  matter  by  their  roots  as  was  once  supposed, 
but  it  would  seem  that  in  the  process  of  assimilation,  such 
matters  as  sugar,  oils,  resins,  acids  and  saline  substances 
with  peculiar  principles  known  as  alkaloids,  besides  wax  and 
mucilaginous  substances  and  the  like  are  either  stored  up  as 
secretions  in  different  parts  of  plants,  or  are  the  results  of  de¬ 
composition,  such,  indeed,  as  mucus  in  animals,  which  is 
formed  from  the  decomposition  of  epithelium  cells. 

That  plants  require  the  presence  in  the  soil  of  different 
mineral  substances  is  well  known,  such  as  phosphates  for  the 
cereals,  salt  for  many  littoral  plants,  and  manurial  matters  for 
all  kinds,  but  this  is  so,  not  that  they  secrete  these  matters,  but 
that  they  really  enter  into  the  composition  of  their  tissues, 
and  hence  it  is,  that  we  cannot  continuously  cultivate  the 
same  plant  in  the  same  spot,  for  if  it  be  exhausted  of  these, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  restore  them,  in  the  shape  of  manure, 
or  the  plant  will  either  dwindle,  or  cease  to  grow  altogether. 
Having  then  glanced  at  the  functions  of  leaves,  we  may  not 
inaptly  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  with  a  quotation 
from  Henfrey — 

The  term  nutrition  does  not  appear  to  be  applicable  to 
any  process  in  vegetable  life.  Unlike  animal  organisms, 
where  absorption  is  continually  removing  effete  structures, 
to  be  replaced  by  the  nutritive  powers,  the  organs  of  plants 
are  produced  by  development,  which  continues  up  to  a  certain 
point ;  the  organ  after  this  merely  acts  in  consequence  of 
mechanical  structure,  and'  when  effete,  dies  and  decays.  In 
plants  all  is  growth,  as  distinguished  from  the  reproduction  of 
removed  or  decayed  parts,  which  is  the  office  of  the  nutrition 
of  animals."’^ 


A  CASE  OF  BRONCHITIS,  OB  GANGRENOUS 
INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LUNGS,  COMPLI¬ 
CATED  WITH  HEPATITIS. 

By  J.  B.  Hall,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Agra. 

On  May  9th,  C.  F.  Hall,  Esq.,  of  this  station,  sent  a 
messenger  with  a  grey  pony  to  ask  if  I  would  be  good  enough 
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to  prescribe  for  as  it  was  out  of  health.  On  examination^, 
considering  it  a  case  of  some  interest_,  I  wrote  back  to  say 
that  if  he  wished  I  would,  take  the  pony  into  my  stable,  that 
I  might  have  a  better  opportunity  of  watching  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  and  asking  at  the  same  time  for  any  particulars 
connected  with  the  case  with  which  he  was  able  to  furnish 
me.  I  received  an  answer  to  the  effect  that  he  considered 
its  mouth  had  been  injured  by  the  Syce  in  giving  it  a  ball, 
that  it  had  been  ill  for  four  days,  took  its  food  very  sparingly, 
and  occasionally  coughed.  The  ball  he  subsequently  told  me 
contained  pepper  and  salt,  as  he  thought  at  first  that  the 
pony  had  worms.  On  examination  the  following  symptoms 
were  present : — A  short  dry  and  painful  cough,  hurried 
respiration,  Schneiderian  membrane  injected,  but  of  a  some¬ 
what  livid  colour ;  sharp  contractions  and  relaxations  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  with  a  slight  mucous  discharge  from  both 
nostrils.  No  variation  of  the  temperature  of  the  extremities, 
as  is  almost  always  present  in  bronchitis,  of  one  leg  hot  and 
the  other  cold.  The  tongue  and  membrane  of  the  mouth 
furred.  Pulse  low,  weak,  irritable  and  quick,  with  much 
anxiety  of  the  animaPs  countenance.  Although  the  case 
presented  most  of  the  symptoms  of  bronchitis,  still,  on 
examining  the  chest,  there  were  no  clear  indications  of  that 
disease,  but  a  mucous  rale,  with  a  nearly  inaudible  re¬ 
spiratory  murmur.  I  could  also  hear  a  gurgling  mucous 
rale  when  at  a  little  distance  from  the  animal. 

Taking  all  the  symptoms  into  consideration  which  I  have 
attempted  to  describe,  I  considered  the  case  not  to  be  one 
which  called  for  the  use  of  tartar  emetic,  calomel,  or  blood¬ 
letting.  I  however  applied  a  sharp  blister  of  Hydrarg. 
Biniodidi  to  the  chest  andbhroat,  and  administered  a  draught 
composed  of  Liq.  Amm.  Acet.,  Spts.  ^th.  Nit.  and 
Hyoscyamus. 

May  10th. — On  going  to  the  stable  this  morning,  I  found 
my  patient  to  all  outward  appearance  the  same :  he  ate  some 
bran  the  previous  afternoon,  also  this  morning,  but  there  was 
slight  fetor  from  the  nostrils  (just  perceptible),  the  dung  balls 
hard  and  slimy ;  blister  on  the  chest  has  acted  well,  but  it 
has  not  taken  much  effect  on  the  throat ;  reapply  blister  to 
the  throat,  give  Decoction  of  Aloes  ^iv,  Spts.  .ZEth.  Nit.  ^j, 
Tinct.  Hyoscya.  ^ss,  also  wash  mouth  and  nostrils  with 
Condy^s  fluid  diluted.  At  1  p.m.,  being  a  little  uneasy,  gave 
Opium  5ss. 

"llth. — This  morning  the  fetor  was  more  perceptible : 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it  now ;  gangrene  of  the  lung  has  set 
in  consequent  on  bronchitis,  or  has  now  become  apparent 
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from  the  low  typhoid  inflammatory  action^  all  the  symptoms 
being  from  the  first  asthenie,,  or  at  least  from  my  first  seeing 
the  case  :  he  occasionally  lies  down  for  a  few  minutes^  some¬ 
times  remains  as  long  as  ten  or  fifteen  recumbent ;  pulse  no 
better^  but  irritable  and  confused ;  more  mucus  or  muco¬ 
purulent  discharge  from  the  nostrils^  and  getting  very  oflPensive; 
mouth  and  nostrils  washed  with  Condy^s  fluid;  he  ate  a 
small  portion  of  soaked  grain ;  bowels  regular. 

12th. — Patient  weaker ;  a  great  deal  more  discharge  from 
the  nostrils,  getting  darker  in  colour  and  very  offensive. 
There  being  still  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  I 
repeated  the  aloes,  giving  5ij  in  solution  in  combination  with 
Nitric  ^ther  and  Hyoscyamus.  Case  a  hopeless  one;  but 
the  owner  was  extremely  anxious  treatment  should  be  per¬ 
severed  in  :  the  horse  ate  a  very  small  portion  of  soaked  grain ; 
so  administered  linseed  tea.  I  notice,  when  lying  down,  he 
places  his  nose  exactly  over  the  region  of  the  liver  on  the 
right  side.  Examined  the  mucous  membrane,  but  found  no 
biliary  discoloration ;  a  watery  fluid,  tinged  with  blood,  drops 
from  the  eyes,  and  the  heavy  appearance  convinces  me  there 
is  intense  headache.  , 

13th. — Gradually  becoming  weaker;  faeces  of  a  clayey  hue, 
but  pultaceous ;  discharge  from  nostrils  very  offensive : 
injected  a  weak  solution  of  Condy^s  fluid,  it  being  quite  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  remain  in  the  stable ;  this  does  not  cause  the 
least  irritation,  and  in  a  great  measure  does  away  with  the 
offensive  smell. 

14th. — Died  at  9  o^ clock,  a.m. 

Autopsy  on  removing  the  liver. — The  investing  membrane 
was  slightly  inflamed ;  there  was  also  inflammation  all  round 
the  periphery,  extending  from  four  to  five  inches ;  this  was 
the  same  in  all  the  lobes.  Upon  making  a  section  of  the 
viscus,  the  inflammatory  portion  presented  a  dark  brown 
colour,  but  no  disintegration,  induration,  softening  or  enlarge¬ 
ment  noticeable,  merely  black  blood  issued  from  the  cut  ends 
of  the  vessels.  On  reaching  the  larger  vessels,  and  thick  part 
of  the  substance  of  the  liver,  the  section  was  more  healthy; 
in  fact  of  the  natural  liver  appearance  usual  in  health. 
The  lungs,  on  removal,  presented  a  yellowish-green,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  a  darker  green  or  blackish  hue ;  on  other  parts  a 
deep  violet  hue  on  the  surface.  On  cutting  into  the  substance 
of  the  lung  there  were  no  abscesses  proper ;  the  substance 
exuded  a  darkish  sanies,  and  slightly  offensive.  On  reaching 
the  larger  cells  and  termination  of  the  bronchia,  I  found 
they  contained  little  fibrinous  balls,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to 
five  times  that  size.  The  lungs  did  not  exude  the  greenish- 
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grey^  and  excessively  putrid  sanies  generally  found  in  gan- 
grene^  or  I  should  have  supposed^  from  the  post-mortem, 
this  had  been  gangrenous  inflammation  from  the  first,  instead 
of  complicated  bronchitis,  if  I  may  use  that  term.  The  sun 
now  became  excessively  hot;  and  you  may  fancy  what  it  is 
at  10  o’clock,  in  the  hottest  month  in  about  the  hottest 
station  in  India.  So  finding  it  most  inconvenient  to  go  on 
with  the  examination,  I  had  the  carcase  removed  after  taking 
these  few  notes. 

Remarks, — In  this  case  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  disease  of  the  liver  was  some  days  subsequent  to 
that  of  the  lungs,  the  liver  having  every  appearance  of  being 
recently  attacked ;  that  is,  on  May  10th,  or  the  second  day. 
It  must  be  considered  he  was  ill  four  days  previous  to 
coming  under  my  observation,  so  that  inflammation  of  the 
liver  may  be  considered  symptomatic  or  vicarious,  bronchitis 
being  often  associated  with  disease  of  the  liver,  and  most 
likely  men  or  animals  most  subject  to  these  attacks  have 
chronic  disease  of  the  liver.  Horses  certainly,  in  this  country, 
are  very  subject  to  a  kind  of  chronic  hepatitis,  accompanied 
with  constipation  of  the  bowels,  faeces  covered  with  mucus, 
and  a  low  type  of  fever ;  and  much  larger  doses  of  calomel 
can  be  given  than  in  England  or  more  temperate  climates, 
and  no  doubt  small  doses  of  it  frequently  repeated  might  have 
been  given  with  advantage  in  this  case  if  seen  sooner,  but 
when  first  seen  by  me  the  pulse  was  unfavorable  for  that  kind 
of  treatment.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  any  criticism  or 
remarks  the  editors  of  the  Veterinarian  may  seem  fit  to  make, 
if  they  deem  this  worthy  of  a  place  in  their  journal. 

There  being  no  work  on  hippopathology  at  present  written 
suitable  to  the  equine  diseases  of  India,  I  have  it  in  con¬ 
templation  to  bring  out  a  work  of  the  kind  in  the  course  of 
twelve  or  eighteenth  months.  The  knowledge  I  have  at  pre¬ 
sent,  and  matter  necessary  for  such  a  work,  is  chiefly  from 
my  notes  and  experience  during  the  mutiny,  with  the 
assistance  I  feel  sure  of  finding  from  those  of  long  Indian 
experience.  So,  if  I  am  able  to  carry  this  out,  I  purpose 
forwarding  the  different  parts  as  written  to  the  most  expe¬ 
rienced  veterinary  surgeons  in  India  for  emendation,  and  feel 
sure  their  assistance  will  be  cheerfully  given,  a  work  of  the 
kind  being  undoubtedly  much  wanted.  The  symptoms,  the 
course,  the  complication  of  disease,  is  so  different  in  India  to 
a  temperate  climate,  and  certain  diseases  are  totally  unknown 
in  Europe.  Any  one  on  first  coming  to  this  country  is  con¬ 
fused,  and  can  only  get  knowledge  by  his  own  experience  at 
present. 
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SUCCESSFUL  TREATMENT  OF  ACUTE  RHEU¬ 
MATISM,  WITH  LARGE  DOSES  OF  ALKALINE 
MEDICINE. 

By  Alfred  Withers,  M.R.C.V.S.,  London. 

I  THOUGHT  the  particulars  of  tlie  above  case  might  be 
interesting  to  some  of  your  readers,  and  have  therefore  sent 
them. 

The  subject  is  a  four-year-old  bay  carriage  horse.  His 
illness  dates  from  June  1st,  when  he  was  in  plethoric  con¬ 
dition  and  doing  no  work.  At  that  time  he  was  found  to 
have  a  cough,  which,  notwithstanding  change  of  air  and 
treatment,  increased ;  bronchitis  followed  in  a  very  severe 
form.  By  June  20tli  he  had  got  over  the  worst  of  this,  and 
was  rapidly  improving,  although  he  was  very  weak  and 
debilitated,  when  symptoms  of  strangles  appeared,  which 
lasted  about  ten  days,  and  still  further  decreased  his  strength. 
On  July  1st  rheumatism  came  on;  the  horse  became  sud¬ 
denly  lame  in  the  near  fore  leg,  the  fetlock -joint  being  very 
mueh  enlarged  and  tender.  By  the  6th  the  other  leg  was 
affected  in  the  same  way.  From  this  time  he  became 
gradually  worse  to  the  I4th,  a  fortnight  after  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  disease ;  he  was  then  in  a  deplorable  con¬ 
dition.  If  he  stood  it  was  with  his  hind  legs  carried  far 
under  his  body,  and  his  fore  legs  advanced ;  mostly  he  laid 
on  the  ground  moaning  piteously. 

For  a  fortnight  after  the  appearance  of  rheumatism,  no 
treatment  had  been  followed,  except  the  application  of  bel¬ 
ladonna  poultices  to  the  joints,  which  seemed  to  give  some 
relief.  It  was  then  I  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  him 
under  the  full  alkaline  treatment.  Accordingly  for  a  fort¬ 
night  he  received  daily  Pot.  Garb.,  Sod.  Garb.,  Pot.  Nit. 
with  Pot.  lod.  Of  the  first  and  second  we  commenced 
with  Bj  of  each,  increasing  it  to  j  of  the  third  in¬ 
creasing  *it  to  5ij  ;  of  the  Pot.  lod.  we  gave  5iij  from  first  to 
last.  After  a  week  of  this  treatment  our  patient  walked 
round  the  box,  and  seemed  perfectly  free  from  pain.  At 
the  end  of  a  fortnight  he  ran  quite  round,  and  the  swellings 
had  quite  disappeared  from  one  fetlock,  and  nearly  so  from 
the  other. 

Although  this  treatment  had  achieved  much,  so  much  as  far 
as  the  rheumatism  was  concerned,  I  must  add  that  it  did  not 
tend  to  improve  his  general  health.  An  abscess  appeared 
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under  the  jaw^  where  the  abscess  of  strangles  had  formed 
and  suppurated.  However,  with  generous  keep,  and  half  a 
pint  of  cod-liver  oil  a  day,  with  a  tonic  in  the  form  of  the 
Liq.  Arsenicalis,  he  is  rapidly  improving  in  health  and  con¬ 
dition.  We  commenced  giving  him  cod4iver  oil  in  flour 
gruel  when  his  desire  to  eat  had  almost  entirely  left  him, 
partly  perhaps  on  account  of  the  pain  and  difficulty  of  swal¬ 
lowing  in  consequence  of  the  abscess  already  alluded  to. 

I  claim  nothing  whatever  original  in  the  treatment  of  this 
case.  I  have  simply  tested  in  the  horse  the  value  of  a  treat¬ 
ment  which  has  been  highly  successful, — in  fact,  almost  the 
only  treatment  which  has  been  successful  at  all — in  combating 
this  formidable  disease  in  the  human  subject.  It  was  in  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Dickinson,  of  St.  George^s 
Hospital,  that  I  first  became  acquainted  with  the  results  of 
this  treatment  in  man — results  so  conclusive  and  satisfactory 
in  their  nature,  that  it  was  but  reasonable  to  hope  that  the 
same  eflfects  would  follow  its  adoption  in  the  lower  animals. 
As  far  as  the  present  experiment  goes  these  hopes  have  been 
satisfactorily  fulfilled ;  but  it  would  be  wrong  to  conclude 
too  much  from  this  isolated  case;  and  I  would  venture  to 
suggest  that  other  veterinarians  would  give  the  treatment  a 
fair  trial. 

Large  as  the  above  mentioned  doses  appear  to  be,  they  are 
not  out  of  proportion  to  the  quantities  administered  to  man 
under  like  circumstances ;  the  full  alkaline  treatment  for 
him  being  ^ss  to  Biss  of  alkaline  medicine  during  the  day. 

The  medicine  in  this  case  was  given  in  the  form  of  balls, 
as  many  as  six  being  given  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 


HYDROCYANIC  ACID  IN  TETANUS. 

By  A.  Challinor,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Bolton. 

On  perusing  your  issue  for  this  month,  I  saw  the  notice  of 
the  Liverpool  meeting,  at  which  there  was  a  discussion  on 
tetanus,  with  which  I  was  much  interested,  haying  had  a  case 
under  my  treatment  lately,  particulars  of  which  are  as  fol¬ 
lows :  At  the  latter  end  of  July  last,  a  small  bay  mare  pony 
(aged),  the  property  of  Samuel  Scowcross,  Esq.,  Rose  Hill 
Colliery,  Bolton,  was  being  driven  a  journey  by  the  owner  s 
groom,  when  through  some  cause  it  fell  and  fractured  the 
nasal  bones.  On  the  5th  August,  it  was  brought  to  our 
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place^  and  presented  all  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  in  the  first 
stage ;  the  jaws  were  partially  closed.  I  at  once  administered 
aloes  5iv^  and  took  three  quarts  of  blood  from  her,  stimu¬ 
lated  the  whole  of  the  spinal  column,  and  covered  her  with  a 
sheepskin,  placed  her  in  a  dark  stable,  locking  the  door  and 
retaining  the  key  in  my  possession,  giving  strict  injunctions 
to  the  workmen  in  the  yard  to  make  as  little  noise  as  pos¬ 
sible.  On  the  following  day  I  found  that  her  bowels  had 
acted,  and  then  I  administered  hydrocyanic  acid  in  half 
drachm  doses  twice  a  day,  and  also  applied  a  blister  to  the  face 
(my  method  of  administering  the  acid  was  by  a  small  tube, 
which  I  found  to  be  the  best  plan).  On  the  7th  she  was  a 
little  better.  I  continued  the  acid  for  fourteen  days ;  she 
gradually  improved  and  is  now  entirely  well. 

I  attribute  the  cause  of  tetanus  to  the  excessive  heat  of 
the  weather. 


EDUCATION  OE  THE  VETERINARY  SURGEON. 

By  Forfarshire.^^ 

In  the  Veterinarian  for  August,  I  observed  Mr.  G. 
IVhincop^s  remarks,  in  which  he  states  that  the  majority 
of  veterinary  surgeons  are  of  a  phlegmatic  class  and  fur¬ 
ther  on  he  says,  “  Now  is  the  time  to  speak.-’^  As  a  new 
member  of  the  profession,  I  ask,  why  did  you  admit  me  to 
be  one  of  your  number  before  I  could  write  in  a  grammatical 
style  to  your  valuable  journal?  I  don't  consider  that  I 
myself  am  to  blame  in  this  respect ;  for  had  the  college  doors 
been  closed  in  my  face  when  I  offered  myself  as  a  pupil,  it 
would  have  been  the  greatest  blessing  I  could  have  received. 
I  had  as  much  love  for  the  profession  then,  as  would  have 
made  me  spur  up  in  all  the  branches  requisite  for  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  examination.  Then  who  would  have  been  benefited  by 

? — myself,  the  profession,  and  the  public.  But  as  I  had  no 
great  opportunities  of  acquiring  what  might  be  called  a  good 
classical  education,  I  felt  content  to  move  in  the  same  slug¬ 
gish  state.  I  entered  college  without  meeting  with  any 
impediment  notwithstanding  my  lack  of  education.  IVhe- 
ther  you  can  read  or  write  plain  English,  I  believe  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  seldom  or  never  asked.  The  fees  are  paid,  the  class¬ 
room  is  entered,  the  lecture  commenced.  Then  poor  Mr. 
Student  thinks  the  words  have  rather  a  peculiar  sound,  and 
their  meaning  and  pronunciation  are  altogether  out  of  the 
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question.  A  few  more  lectures  over^  and  then,  if  never  till 
then,  lie  feels  the  want  of  a  good  English  education.  There 
are  but  few  young  men  that  are  not  greatly  disappointed 
when  they  enter  college  for  the  first  time^  and  are  apt  to 
overlook  the  position  in  which  they  are  placed  until  it  is  too 
late  j  then  they  find  themselves  standing  in  the  back  ground^ 
and  have  scarcely  entered  upon  their  studies^  when  they 
begin  to  talk  about  passing  their  examination.  The  majority 
abhor  the  idea  of  studying  more  than  two  sessions ;  they 
think  all  is  right  if  they  obtain  the  diploma  of  the  Royal 
College.  I  know  a  few  who  have  been  admitted  members  in 
two  sessions ;  by  no  means  do  I  despise  them_,  for  they  are 
hard  workers  and  are  likely  to  labour  towards  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  science^  after  they  have  received  the  diploma  of  the 
college.  But  there  are  numbers  who  will  not  work  hard 
when  at  college^  and^  perhapS;,  are  not  so  good  in  four  sessions 
as  those  that  have  passed  in  two.  The  man  that  has  a  good 
education  can  better  himself  at  any  time^  if  he  has  the  mind 
to  try ;  whereas  the  man  with  an  inferior  education  is  not 
likely  to  do  so^  for  he  knows  his  deficiency^  and  is  afraid  to 
commit  himself,  therefore  he  finds  it  more  easy  to  remain  in 
his  phlegmatic  state  rather  than  to  battle  with  such  a  weapon 
as  2i  pe7i  in  his  hand.  Happily  there  are  a  few  that  enter  the 
profession  with  a  good  education;  if  it  were  not  for  these 
few  I  fear  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  a  valuable  Veteri¬ 
narian,  I  think  the  questions  put  forth  by  Mr.  Greaves 
upon  education  might  stir  up  every  member  to  state  his 
opinion  on  the  subject ;  it  would  be  well  if  it  were  so,  let 
them  be  ever  so  erroneous.  I  for  one  am  anxious  to  state  my 
opinions,  but  for  one  good  reason  feel  unable  to  do  so. 
Whether  it  is  for  want  of  a  highly  scientific  educatioiB^  or 
not  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  I  know  it  is  for  want  of  a  better 
education  ;  and  while  I  know  I  am  thus  bad  I  also  know  that 
many  of  my  fellow  students  were  no  better.  In  my  opinion, 
Mr,  Greaves  does  not  know  the  want  of  a  good  education  as 
many  of  us  do  that  have  entered  the  profession  lately,  and  are 
likely  to  retard  its  onward  progress.  But  I  believe  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  truthfulness  in  the  answer  Mr.  Greaves  has 
given  to  his  first  question,  bearing  upon  practical  purposes ; 
for  the  latter  a  high  education  is  not  greatly  required ;  but 
that  is  not  all  that  is  needed  of  the  veterinary  practitioner ; 
if  it  were  so,  blot  out  the  word  profession,  and  if  you  are 
acquainted  with  an  empiric,  ask  him  what  he  gives  a  horse 
when  attacked  with  colic,  and  note  the  prescription  down  in 
your  day  book,  and  when  you  meet  a  case  that  you  do  not 
understand  why  you  must  take  so  much  blood  from  the  horse 
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and  give  him  a  dose  of  physic,  and  in  this  go  on  day  after 
day,  and  put  the  poor  animals  you  deal  with  through  the 
same  routine  of  treatment.  What  use  is  there  in  going  to 
college  and  studying  at  all,  if  it  is  only  to  end  in  recipes  and 
formulae  that  your  forefathers  used  ?  I  fear  this  is  too  much 
the  case.  I  feel  this  inclination  taking  hold  of  me  already. 
I  am  not  a  highly  educated  individual,'"  hut  have  often  been 
the  victim  of  scientific  perplexities,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
empirical  practice  before  I  entered  college,  there  would  have 
been  more  of  them  to  contend  with ;  therefore,  as  far  as 
these  perplexities  are  concerned,  I  think  a  classical  education 
will  not  increase  them  in  the  least.  I  have  often  thought 
they  would  have  been  diminished  by  more  learning,  but  per¬ 
haps  not.  I  have  always  thought  that  a  well  educated  man 
weighed  matters  with  more  calmness  of  spirit  than  the  igno¬ 
rant.  But,  perhaps,  there  are  two  classes  of  veterinary  sur¬ 
geons,  at  least  one  is  apt  to  imagine  that  two  classes  are 
necessarv^  one  as  associates  for  the  gentleman,"  and  another 
for  the  groom.  The  groom,  perhaps,  has  the  power  to  call 
any  one  to  treat  his  horses  he  chooses,  and  most  likely  he 
calls  the  one  who  will  take  a  glass  of  beer  along  with  him.  I 
fear  a  man  with  a  highly  scientific  education"  would  not 
succeed  well  in  practice  in  some  country  districts,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  at  least,  for  when  he  was  called  in  he  w^ould  often  find 
he  would  not  be  recognised,  nor  treated  as  an  educated  man 
ought  to  be,  through  the  ignorance  of  his  clients.  A  fasti¬ 
dious  individual  in  this  case  will  scarcely  be  able  to  earn  a 
livelihood,  for  the  skill  of  the  horse-  and  cow-leech  will  be 
exhausted  before  he  is  called  in,  and  most  likely  he  will  have 
more  deaths  than  recoveries;  then  his  clients  are  apt  to  con¬ 
clude  that  his  services  are  no  better  than  those  of  the 
quacks  ;  and  his  accounts  must  be  higher  for  the  latter  seldom 
make  charges  at  all,  and  the  primary  expenses  are  so  much 
considered  by  some  farmers ;  and  the  secondary  effects  are 
altogether  overlooked,  and  many  of  them  will  not  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  their  folly.  If  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  not  able 
to  withstand  all  these  annoyances  for  a  few  years,  he  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  his  position.  All  this  is  the  more  acutely 
felt  by  a  man  from  the  higher  sphere  of  life,  than  by  one 
from  a  lower  scale.  This  makes  me  remark  that  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  examination  will  not  require  to  be  of  too  severe  a  nature, 
or  it  would  keep  many  a  good  man  out  of  the  profession, 
but  a  certain  amount  is  highly  necessary.  I  am  happy  to 
think  all  is  working  towards  the  mark  by  slow  degrees.  Per¬ 
haps  it  may  be  startling  to  some,  but  not  the  less  true,  that 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  they  know  nothing  about 
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such  men  as  veterinary  surgeons.  There  is  much  room  for 
cultivation  hy  men  who  have  a  love  toward  the  advancement 
of  the  profession^  and  who  will  leave  money  as  a  secondary 
consideration.  In  concluding  my  first  attempt^  I  must  say 
that  I  regret  to  find  so  few  veterinary  medical  associations  in 
Scotland,,  and  think  it  strange,  as  the  editors  have  remarked, 
Why  some  keep  themselves  so  much  aloof,  and  never  by 
act  or  deed  give  proof  of  their  membership  and  I  am  still 
more  astonished  to  learn  that  a  member  may  neglect  to  even 
acknowledge  a  letter  on  any  peculiar  case  to  which  two 
members  may  have  been  called  \  all  this  has  a  tendency  to 
retard  the  art  and  science  of  our  chosen  calling. 


VETEUINARY  EDUCATION. 

By  A  Country  Practitioner.^^ 

A  GOOD  deal  of  space  has  lately  been  occupied  in  the 
Veterinarian  by  discussions  on  veterinary  education,  but  my 
present  communication  refers  more  particularly  to  Mr. 
Greaveses  paper  in  the  current  number.  Mr.  Greaveses  re¬ 
marks  seem  to  me  to  refer  especially  to  country  practitioners ^ 
who  certainly  have  by  a  great  majority  the  preponderance  as 
to  numbers.  Mr.  Greaves,  however,  great  as  his  experience 
may  be,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  know  much  about  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  country  practitioners,  a  body  of 
men  who  are  to  a  great  extent  isolated  from  their  urban 
brethren.  I  hope  I  may,  therefore,  be  permitted  as  a  very 
humble  unit  of  that  body,  to  controvert  some  of  Mr.  Greaves'^s 
statements. 

First,  as  to  education.  Does  a  country  veterinarian  require 
an  education  superior  to  that  which  will  barely  suffice  him  to 
obtain  his  diploma.  In  other  words,  will  a  classical  educa¬ 
tion  and  such  other  educational  advantages  as  most  youths  in 
the  middle  class  of  society  possess  now  a  days,  be  of  any  ad¬ 
vantage  to  him,  or  will  such  be  a  positive  drawback,  by  giv¬ 
ing  him  ideas  (I  use  the  old  phrase)  above  his  station.''  I 
emphatically  answer  such  an  education  is  a  positive  advan¬ 
tage.  How  can  a  man  discuss  the  current  scientific  topics  of 
the  day,  name  botanically  a  common  poisonous  field  plant, 
give  the  correct  term  to  a  parasite,  or  answer  the  hundred 
and  one  questions  any  educated  man  with  a  smattering  of 
science  may  put  to  him,  unless  he  has  something  more  than 
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a  fair  English  education.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this 
extra  education  is  a  necessity,  nor  am  I  sure  it  is  a  pecuniary 
advantage,  but  I  am  sure  it  adds  to  a  man^s  social  standing. 
Then,  as  to  education  inducing  a  false  refinement  (an  argu¬ 
ment  often  used  by  adversaries  to  progression)  I  can  only  say 
that  in  my  own  experience  I  have  known  some  of  the  most 
painstaking  and  working  practitioners  highly  educated 
men,  and,  on  the  contrary,  and  may  I  not  say  as  a  rule,  the 
roughest  specimens  are  not  model  practitioners  ? 

Now,  as  to  the  social  portion,  and  professional  comforts 
and  discomforts  of  a  country  veterinarian's  life,  the  latter  of 
which  are  so  vividly  set  forth  by  Mr.  Greaves.  To  be  called 
up  in  the  night  is  not  such  a  very  common  occurrence  as  Mr. 
Greaves  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  nor  do  we  always  ride  or 
drive  ten  or  twenty  miles  (I  should  not  care  about  riding  or 
driving  twenty  miles  out  habitually  by  day),  five  or  six  miles 
is  a  very  much  more  usual  distance.  Well,  our  nighEs  ride 
having  been  accomplished,  what  do  we  as  a  rule  meet  with, 
hinds,  or  serving  men,  with  the  cold  welcome  of  a  cow-shed, 
or  loose  box  to  pass  several  hours  in?  No,  generally,  I 
think,  we  are  greeted  by  a  very  anxious  employer,  who,  after 
he  has  ascertained  our  opinion  as  to  the  disease  his  beast  or 
horse  is  labouring  under,  what  treatment  is  recommended, 
&c.,  &c.,  gives  us  a  good  old  English  welcome,  and  presses 
upon  us  the  hospitality  of  his  house  according  to  his  means. 
I  have  generally  found  a  warm  fireside,  and  comfortable  sofa, 
when  obliged  to  watch  a  case,  instead  of  a  cow-shed  or 
stable. 

On  his  ordinary  daily  round  too  the  country  veterinarian 
is  supposed  by  Mr.  Greaves  to  be  thwarted  in  his  treatment 
and  subjected  to  a  variety  of  petty  annoyances;  such,  of 
course,  do  exist  to  some  extent,  but  I  think  generally  that 
we  receive  both  from  masters  and  men  a  great  degree  of  civi¬ 
lity  and  attention,  quite  as  much  as  we  can  reasonably 
expect. 

And,  finally,  what  can  we  say  as  to  that  most  important 
subject,  pecuniary  remuneration.  I  think  Mr.  Greaves  has 
put  down  much  too  low  a  sum  as  an  average  yearly  income, 
but  even  were  that  sum  doubled  (and  I  do  not  think  that 
country  practitioners  as  a  rule  would  average  much  less  than 
from  ^200  to  £300  per  annum),  it  is  but  a  bare  remunera¬ 
tion  for  services,  valuable  in  themselves,  and  done  with  an 
amount  of  labour  that  few  can  appreciate. 
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By  D.  B.  Howell,  M.B.C.V.S.,  Beading. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  concerning  the  rise  and 
progress  of  veterinary  surgery  as  a  science,  and  that  others 
more  competent  than  myself  have  investigated  the  question 
I  do  not  attempt  to  deny.  Still  as  the  result  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  amounts  to  nothing,  I  should  like  to  express  a  few 
opinions  on  the  subject.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  requisite 
to  increase  the  status  of  the  profession  as  a  profession  ?  The 
answer  is — a  very  different  connection  among  the  members 
to  that  now  actually  existing,  for  to  be  respected  by  others  we 
must  first  respect  ourselves.  ^^Yis  unita  fortior^^  is  the 
proud  motto  of  the  college,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  few  bright  examples  to  the  contrary,  disunion  is 
the  rule,  each  individual,  especially  those  in  adjacent  lo¬ 
calities  being  at  heart  as  eager  to  damage  and  malign  his 
neighbour,  as  a  terrier  is  to  destroy  a  rat.  In  the  medical 
profession  it  is  the  etiquette  not  to  emblazon  the  short¬ 
comings  of  a  brother  practitioner,  but  to  tell  him  of  any 
fault  privately ;  yet  in  ours,  let  a  second  one  be  called  in  to 
any  case,  he  is  sure  to  condemn  the  treatment,  however 
proper  that  may  be,  and  perhaps  better  than  he  himself 
could  suggest;  or  if  to  examine  a  horse,  give  an  opinion 
contrary  to  the  other.  The  status  of  the  profession  will 
never  rise  until  as  a  body  we  have  a  different  class  of  men 
than  now  constitutes  it,  men  not  afraid  of  dirtying  their 
hands,  nor  above  doing,  instead  of  leaving  others  to  do, 
what  so  often  never  gets  done,  to  the  loss  of  the  employer 
and  the  suffering  of  the  patients ;  men  not  dressed  up  like 
tailors’  dolls,  but  in  a  style  compatible  with  their  station  in 
life  and  vocation ;  for  my  experience  convinces  me  that  those 
who  are  so  fastidious  about  dress,  rings,  and  other  affecta¬ 
tions,  have  more  brains  on  their  backs  than  ever  was  con¬ 
tained  in  their  heads. 

How  many  are  there  among  us  who  would  prefer  an 
attendant  to  run  by  their  side,  and  if  not  to  use  a  mantle,  as 
did  the  courtier  to  the  queen,  at  least  to  carry  a  sack  to 
throw  down  when  occasion  required,  to  enable  the  dandies  to 
walk  over  dirty  places  unsoiled.  Mr.  Greaves  truly  says, 

the  place  of  the  veterinarian  is  the  stableyard,  not  the 
refinement  of  a  comfortable  room.^’  Then  how  are  we  to 
get  better  men  ?  Have  better  education,  not  that  miserable 
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apology  whicli  teaches  a  smattering  of  everything,  without 
the  rudiments  of  one,  but  a  sterling  well  grounded  system, 
so  that  the  pupil  may  be  as  au  fait  on  one  subject  as  on 
another.  At  the  present  day  the  system  of  education  is 
much  too  vast,  too  much  is  attempted,  so  little  really  taught ; 
in  fact,  the  mind  of  the  majority  is  not  sufficiently  capacious 
to  embrace  the  mass  of  ideas  projected  at  the  brain  at  one 
time,  and  the  consequence  is  so  many  empty-headed  ones 
drift  out  year  by  year  with  the  so  few  really  qualified.  As  a 
little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,  these  empty-headed 
ones  are  those  that  do  the  harm  in  our  profession,  as  well  as 
in  all  others,  not  having  the  power  to  distinguish  their  own 
shortcomings,  yet  possessing  impudence  in  abundance,  which 
they  freely  use  to  the  profit  of  self  in  maligning  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  covering  their  own  incapability. 

Teach  the  pupil  what  you  please,  but  if  that  should  only 
be  a  little,  teach  him  that  little  thoroughly,  as  he  will  find 
as  he  advances  in  his  profession,  that  there  is  always  some¬ 
thing  yet  to  learn,  proving  the  truth  of  a  remark  I  once 
heard  a  gentleman  (the  late  G.  Montagu,  Esq,,  the  best  judge 
of  a  horse  we  had  in  this  neighbourhood)  make  in  answer  to 
a  request  to  give  his  opinion  on  a  horse,  I  find  now 
that  the  more  I  know  about  a  horse  the  less  I  know.^'’  A 
step  in  the  right  direction  has  been  made  by  opening 
Veterinary  and  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  also  that  which 
has  been  instituted  at  Camden  Town  since  I  was  a  pupil,  viz. 
a  preliminary  examination.  Unless  it  is  desired  to  perpetuate 
the  principle  of  the  Sunday  schoolmistress,  who  called  all  big 
words  ^Merusalem,'’"’  let  that  examination  be  at  once  increased, 
and  to  a  large  extent  to  prevent  the  public  knowing  that  the 
test  employed  as  to  the  competency  of  a  pupil  for  the  study 
of  the  science  and  practice  of  veterinary  surgery  is  exactly 
the  same  and  identical  with  that  passed  by  individuals  de¬ 
sirous  of  serving  at  the  same  time  their  country  and  them¬ 
selves  as  letter-carriers  in  Her  Majesty^s  Post  Office.  Simple 
as  are  the  requirements,  I  understand  that,  at  least  in  one 
instance,  a  pupil  was  refused  admission  from  failing  to  pass 
such  an  examination ;  consequently  if  it  were  increased  time 
and  money  would  be  spared  to  the  ignorant  aspirant,  and 
not  so  many  rejected  at  their  pass  examinations.  I  consider 
that  the  pupil  should  attend  one  session  at  the  Veterinary 
College  to  be  taught  principles,  then  serve  two  years  with  a 
practitioner  to  learn  practice,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year 
returning  to  college  to  finish  his  studies,  and  if  competent  at 
the  time  of  examination  obtain  his  diploma,  which  would  do 
away  with  the  objection  raised  in  the  leader  of  the  present 
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(?  past)  month  of  teaching  pupils  theories  which  from  pre¬ 
vious  practice  they  look  down  on  with  disdain.  I  have  great 
objection  to  the  course  adopted  at  present  in  the  admission 
of  pupils  at  any  time  in  the  session,  as  I  consider  that  due 
notice  should  be  published  of  the  time  when  it  opens,  and 
under  no  circumstances  whatever  would  I  admit  any  pupil 
when  more  than  seven  days  have  elapsed  since  teaching  com¬ 
menced.  To  learn  to  read  one  must  first  learn  the  alphabet ; 
how  then  can  a  man  learn  anatomy,  or  any  other  of  the 
branches,  by  joining  a  class  already  one  third  or  one  half 
through  the  subject,  as  these  matters  are  too  deep  to  be 
lightly  run  over,  and  the  pupil  who  begins  at  the  wrong  end, 
never  has  that  inclination  to  work  step  by  step  upwards,  as 
does  the  one  starting  at  the  commencement?  If  practicable 
I  would  teach  first  session  pupils  separately  from  the  senior 
ones.  Carrying  this  out  to  the  letter  would  of  course 
decrease  the  income  of  the  college,  to  provide  against  which, 
raise  the  entrance  fee  five  or  ten  pounds. 

With  men  heart  and  soul  lovers  of  their  profession,  and 
enemies  to  quackery,  the  disjointed  bundle  would  soon  be 
hound  together,  and  vis  unita  fortior  would  be  our  motto 
in  reality  and  not  in  form,  and  the  veterinary  surgeon  be  re¬ 
spected  as  a  man  of  science,  and  not,  as  is  now  too  often  the 
case,  looked  down  upon  as  an  humbug  and  a  sham,  in  many 
cases  arising  in  the  first  place  from  semi-ignorant  men,  when 
speaking  of  disease,  using  fine  words  which  neither  their  em¬ 
ployers  nor  themselves  understand,  and  in  many  instances, 
using  words  applying  to  other  diseases  altogether. 


A  CASE  FOR  THE  VETERINARY  DEFENCE 

SOCIETY. 

By  Alexander  Lawson,  President.  Bolton. 

The  Council  of  the  Society  met  here  on  the  I2th  ult.,  to 
consider  and  decide  upon  the  first  application  for  aid  from 
the  Defence  Fund,  when  they  unanimously  agreed  that  it 
was  a  case  calling  for  their  most  strenuous  support,  both  by 
means  and  advice.  The  particulars  are  briefly  as  follow . 

A  young  practitioner  in  Ireland  castrated  a  colt  last  spring. 
Tetanus  supervened  and  the  animal  died  in  a  fortnight.  The 
owner  has  brought  an  action  against  the  veterinary  surgeon 
for  the  price  of  the  colt.  Now,  my  object  in  soliciting  space 
for  a  few  lines  in  your  valuable  journal,  is  to  lay  the  case 
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before  yourselves  and  tbe  profession  generally;  and  to  ask 
of  you  and  those  of  them  who  have  had  experience  in  such 
matters  to  favour  me  as  representing  the  Executive  of  this 
Society  with  their  best  advice  on  this  matter.  Also  to  state 
whether  they  have  had_,  heard,  or  read  of  any  such  case,  and 
if  so,  where  reported.  Early  attention  will  greatly  oblige,  as 
the  case  is  to  be  tried  on  the  13th  October  next.  There 
cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  great  importance  of  the 
question  at  issue  to  the  Defence  Society  and  to  the  entire  pro¬ 
fession.  The  Executive  of  the  Society  hope  for  all  the  assist¬ 
ance  and  information  which  may  be  in  the  power  of  their 
brethren  to  give,  and  that  promptly. 

[We  have  some  recollection  of  a  similar  action  having 
been  recently  brought  against  a  veterinary  surgeon,  who  was, 
however,  held  not  to  be  liable.  The  whole  question  turns  in 
these  cases,  upon  evidence  of  neglect  or  unskilful  treatment. 
We  all  know  that  animals,  and  men  too,  die  from  tetanus 
after  operations,  in  spite  of  all  efforts  which  the  most  finished 
skill  can  put  forth. — Eds.] 


Pathological  Contributions. 


THE  CATTLE  DISEASE  IN  AMERICA. 

For  some  time  past  a  fatal  malady  known  as  the  Texas  or 
Spanish  fever  has  raged  among  cattle  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States.  According  to  the  accounts  which  have 
been  published  in  the  daily  press,  the  malady  was  introduced 
by  some  Texas  cattle  which  are  not  themselves  obnoxious 
to  the  disease,  but  possess  the  extraordinary  capability  of  in¬ 
ducing  it  in  those  animals  with  which  they  are  brought  in  con¬ 
tact,  or  which  may  be  feeding  in  pastures  where  Texas  cattle 
have  previously  been  lying.  One  theory  is  that  Texas  cattle 
eat  a  certain  herb,  which,  although  harmless  to  them,  pro¬ 
duces  during  its  digestion  a  condition  of  the  excreted  matter 
which  is  fatal  to  other  cattle.  Another  view  refers  the  malady 
to  a  species  of  tick  with  which  these  cattle  are  much  infested. 
Recently  an  impression  that  the  disease  is  identical  with 
rinderpest  appears  to  have  been  entertained. 

The  subjoined  statement,  which  appeared  in  the  Times  of 
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Sept.  10th,  will  be  sufficient  to  negative  the  idea  of  the  malady 
being  in  any  particulars  allied  to  the  true  cattle  plague 
as  we  understand  the  term : — 

A  post-mortem  examination  of  a  diseased  cow  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  made  three  hours  after  death,  showed  that  decomposi¬ 
tion  had  advanced  as  rapidly  as  is  usual  in  three  or  four  days. 
The  membranes  of  the  brain  were  congested,  and  dark  patches 
of  extravasated  blood  were  found  in  the  lining  membranes 
of  the  heart.  The  liver,  spleen,  and  gall  bladder  were  en¬ 
larged,  and  the  structure  of  the  first  very  much  softened. 
The  first  and  second  stomachs  were  also  empty,  the  lining 
membranes  greatly  softened ;  the  third  and  fourth  stomachs 
contained  dry  and  half-digested  food.  The  greatest  change 
was  in  the  kidneys,  which  presented  all  the  signs  of  high  in¬ 
flammation,  and  the  bladder  was  greatly  distended.  The 
rectum  and  lower  bowels  were  healthy,  but  in  the  coats  of 
the  small  intestines  were  numerous  black  lumps,  the  size  of 
small  peas,  the  character  of  which  could  not  be  determined 
at  the  time.  This  animal  had  the  tick  parasites  upon  the 
skin,  but  these  are  not  found  in  all  cases.  The  disease,  it  is 
reported,  is  spreading  from  Cincinnati  to  other  portions  of 
the  State."” 

A  veterinary  report  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  much 
required,  for  at  present  everything  relating  to  it  is  mysteri¬ 
ous.  We  are  not  likely  to  suffer  from  the  infliction  of  the 
pest  upon  our  stock,  considering  the  distance  which  sepa¬ 
rates  us  from  the  part  where  it  exists,  but  it  would  be  inte¬ 
resting  to  the  profession  here  to  know  what  the  nature  of  the 
disease  is,  and  in  particular  whether  it  belongs  to  the  class 
of  infectious  and  contagious  maladies  of  cattle,  or  is  merely 
of  local  origin. 

Our  importations  of  products  of  cattle  from  America  are 
confined  to  hides,  and  as  these  are  always  prepared  by  being 
dried  or  salted  before  they  are  shipped,  there  is  no  risk  of 
infection  being  conveyed  to  our  shores  through  their  agency, 
even  if  the  disease  proves  to  be  infectious  in  its  character. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  importation  of  hay  from 
America  is  a  source  of  danger ;  this,  however,  has  been  met 
by  the  Government,  by  an  order  passed  September  15th, 
prohibiting,  the  landing  of  American  hay  in  the  United 
Kingdom  excepting  under  bond  that  it  shall  be  used  for 
horse-food  only.  The  risk  is  not  great,  and  unless  the  hay 
after  being  pressed  were  brought  in  contact  with  the  virus  of 
the  cattle  disease,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  infection  could 
be  communicated  through  the  medium  of  the  provender.  The 
probability  of  the  poison  remaining  in  the  grass,  over  which 
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infected  cattle  have  grazed,  after  it  has  been  cut  and  dried, 
is  very  remote.  The  amount  of  hay  imported  from  America 
is  comparatively  unimportant,  and  its  temporary  stoppage 
would  be  of  slight  consequence.  Nothing  would  be  gained, 
however,  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  hay  from  infected 
districts  only.  At  present  nearly  all  that  is  sent  to  this  country 
comes  from  New  York,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  far  up 
the  country  some  of  it  may  be  grown. 


* 

EECENTLY  REPORTED  OUTBREAKS  OF  CATTLE 
PLAGUE  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 

In  the  early  part  of  September  a  report  was  current  to 
the  effect  that  cattle  plague  had  appeared  in  south  Holland, 
and  that  twenty  beasts  had  been  slaughtered  in  consequence. 
Precautions  were  adopted  by  the  Bavarian  Government  to 
prevent  its  introduction  into  that  country,  but  no  steps  of  a 
prohibitive  kind  have  been  taken  by  the  English  Government 
in  the  present  doubtful  state  of  the  matter.  The  cause  of  the 
alleged  outbreak  has  not  been  traced,  and  there  appears 
good  reason  to  doubt  the  fact  of  the  disease  being  rinderpest. 
For  nearly  twelve  months  there  has  been  no  instance  of 
cattle  plague  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  it  is  asserted 
that  no  reintroduction  of  the  disease  from  an  infected  country 
is  likely  to  have  occurred.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
impossible  to  take  the  extreme  course  of  prohibiting  impor¬ 
tation  of  cattle  from  Holland.  Cattle  from  that  country  are 
now  the  objects  of  extra  attention  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
of  the  Veterinary  Department  and  also  of  the  Customs,  but 
up  to  the  present  no  disease  has  been  detected. 


PECULIAR  CONDITION  OF  THE  SPLEEN  IN  A 

BITCH. 

The  following  account  of  the  abnormal  appearances 
observed  in  a  bitch  is  communicated  by  Mr.  Andrew  Spreull, 
veterinary  student,  Milngrove,  near  Glasgow.  The  malfor¬ 
mation,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be  called  of  the  spleen,  is,  we 
believe,  unique. 

A  FEW  days  ago,  while  engaged  in  making  a  post-mortem 
examination  on  a  bitch  which  died  of  a  gunshot  wound,  I 
met  with  what  was  to  me  a  rather  peculiar  condition  of  the 
spleen.  It  is  one  which  so  far  as  my  practical  knowledge  of 
anatomy  leads  me  is  of  very  unfrequent  occurrence,  and  so 
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far  as  I  am  aware  it  has  not  been  mentioned  in  any  of  onr 
anatomical  or  pathological  works^  therefore  I  have  ventured 
to  send  you  a  note  of  the  case,  so  that,  should  you  deem 
it  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Veterinarian,  you  are  quite  at 
liberty  to  insert  it. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. — On  making  an  examination  two 
hours  after  death,  I  found  the  skin  of  the  inguinal  and  peri¬ 
neal  regions  much  discoloured  and  the  vulva  swelled.  On 
removing  the  skin  the  subcutaneous  tissue  was  exposed  to 
view,  deeply  coloured  with  extravasated  blood,  and  on  cut¬ 
ting  into  the  muscles  of  the  crural  region,  one  or  two  balls 
of  shot  were  found  which  confirmed  the  diagnosis  as  to  the 
cause  of  death.  On  laying  open  the  internal  cavities  of  the 
body,  the  whole  of  the  contained  viscera,  thoracic  and  abdomi¬ 
nal,  appeared  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition,  except  that  on 
slitting  open  the  intestinal  tube  its  mucous  membrane,  from 
the  middle  of  the  duodenum  about  the  entrance  of  the  ductus 
cholidicus  to  the  end  of  the  single  colon  or  beginning  of 
the  rectum,  was  coated  with  extravasated  blood,  which  ap¬ 
peared  as  if  it  had  resulted  from  an  internal  haemorrhage  due 
to  the  passage  of  a  portion  of  the  shot  into  the  intestine ;  this, 
however,  I  was  unable  satisfactorily  to  demonstrate. 

The  chief  peculiarity,  however,  to  which  I  mean  to  direct 
your  attention  is  the  condition  of  the  spleen.  This  organ,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  has  formerly  only  been  single,  but  in  this 
instance  it  was  distinctly  double,  situated  in  the  natural 
position  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region,  in  close  proximity 
to  the  stomach,  and  "attached  as  usual  to  it  by  the  gastro- 
splenic  omentum.  The  two  portions  or  organs  were  about 
two  inches  apart,  joined  only  by  blood-vessels,  nerves,  adi¬ 
pose  tissue,  and  omentum.  The  one  was  somewhat  the  shape 
of  the  letter  D,  approaching,  perhaps,  a  little  closer  to  the 
circle,  and  being  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
The  other  was  pear-shaped,  and  marked  by  a  transverse  line 
or  marking  which  gave  it  a  lobulated  appearance  this  one 
was  about  three  and  a  half  to  four  inches  long,  and  two  inches 
broad  at  the  base,  tapering  down  to  a  blunt  point  which 
formed  the  apex. 

They  both  appeared  to  be  in  good  healthy  condition,  and 
bore  no  traces  of  any  disease  or  lesion  which  might  through 
accident  or  otherwise  have  led  to  section  of  the  organ  at  any 
former  period.  I  may  further  mention  that  the  animal  was 
an  old  one,  and  that  I  am  unaware  of  its  having  shown  any 
signs  of  disease  or  other  disturbance  of  the  general  system 
previous  to  the  date  when  she  came  under  my  care,  viz.,  the 
day  previous  to  her  death. 
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DEATH  OF  SHEEP  FROM  EATING  BARLEY. 

We  are  informed  tliat  a  serious  loss  has  recently  been  sus¬ 
tained  by  Mr.  Rowles,  Manton^  Wilts,  through  the  turning 
of  a  flock  of  sheep  into  a  barley  stubble. 

It  appears  that  the  animals  ate  very  greedily  of  the  stubble 
and  scattered  corn,  and  that  on  the  following  morning  very 
many  of  them  were  found  to  he  seriously  ill.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  early  medical  attention  was  given  to  the  cases,  seventeen 
of  the  animals  died  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  Our  in¬ 
formant  does  not  state  the  nature  of  the  lesions  which  were 
observed  ^05^  mortem,  hut  that  the  examination  fully  proved 
over  feeding  to  have  been  the  cause  of  death. 


MALIGNANT  APHTHA  IN  LAMBS. 

Mr.  E.  Taylor,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  informs 
us  that  he  has  under  his  care  a  flock  of  three  hundred  lambs, 
a  large  proportion  of  which  is  suflPering  from  a  malignant 
form  of  aphtha.  Many  of  the  animals  are  affected  to  an 
extent  to  prevent  their  taking  food,  and  one  had  died  before 
he  was  called  to  the  cases.  The  lambs  had  been  bred  on  the 
farm,  and  the  outbreak  could  not  be  traced  to  any  special 
cause,  although  probably  it  depended  on  something  which 
the  animals  had  partaken  of  as  food.  Saline  aperients 
followed  by  the  free  use  of  antacids,  and  the  topical  appli¬ 
cation  of  astriugents  and  antiseptics,  proved  very  beneficial 
in  many  of  the  worst  cases. 


CANCEROUS  DEPOSIT  IN  THE  KIDNEYS  OF 

AN  OLD  HORSE. 

Mr.  Gowing  has  lately  forwarded  for  examination  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  urine  and  also  a  portion  of  the  kidneys  of  a 
horse,  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  which  had  suffered  from 
disease  of  the  urinary  organs  for  a  long  period.  About  a 
year  ago,  the  animaPs  urine  was  observed  to  he  very  dark  in 
colour,  but  he  performed  the  small  amount  of  work  required 
of  him  without  distress,  and  maintained  his  usual  health. 
A  month  ago  a  quantity  of  blood  was  discharged  with  the 
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urine^  and  a  few  weeks  subsequently  another  attack  of  hse- 
maturia  occurred  and  continued  for  several  days ;  the  appe¬ 
tite,  however,  was  but  little  affected ;  there  was  no  tender¬ 
ness  on  pressure  to  the  loins,  nor  excepting  a  slight  cold  was 
the  animal  at  all  out  of  health.  From  the  history  of  the 
case,  however,  it  was  decided  that  organic  disease  of  the 
kidneys  had  existed  for  some  time,  and  as  the  horse  might 
fairly  be  considered  to  be  worn  out  by  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  service,  it  was  decided  to  have  him  destroyed.  On  post¬ 
mortem  examination  the  special  morbid  appearances  were 
confined  to  the  kidneys,  other  parts  of  the  urinary  organs 
being  perfectly  healthy. 

The  urine  was  dark  red  in  colour,  and  deposited  a  quantity 
of  calcareous  matter.  Examined  microscopically,  it  was  found 
to  contain  numerous  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  also 
abundance  of  blood-corpuscles.  No  other  adventitious  pro¬ 
ducts  were  detected,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the  examination 
of  the  urine  in  this  case  afforded  no  evidence  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  organic  disease. 

The  kidneys  were  normal  in  size  and  colour  externally, 
but  in  making  a  section  through  them,  a  very  marked  mor¬ 
bid  change  was  apparent.  In  the  medullary  portion  the 
structure  was  much  broken  up,  the  general  colour  was  yel¬ 
lowish  white  streaked  with  deep  red.  The  apices  of  the 
cones  were  softened,  and  in  some  parts  semifluid.  Under 
the  microscope  the  usual  elements  which  are  observed  in  en- 
cephaloid  tumours  were  found  in  abundance,  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  cells  were  caudate,  but  many  large  nucleated 
cells  were  also  detected. 

It  would  appear  from  the  condition  of  the  parts,  and  also 
from  the  animaks  history  for  some  time  back  that  the  gra¬ 
dual  disarrangement  of  the  texture  of  both  kidneys  is  com¬ 
patible  with  a  moderate  degree  of  health,  and  a  capability 
of  undergoing  exertion.  It  is  probable  that  the  afi’ection  is 
more  common  among  horses  than  has  been  hitherto  suspected, 
as  three  well  marked  instances  in  Mr.  Go  wing’s  practice  have 
been  brought  under  our  notice  in  the  last  few  months. 


Facts  and  Observations. 

Tenacity  of  Life  in  a  Lamb. — A  singular  circumstance 
occurred  very  recently  at  Royden,  Essex,  which  showed  how 
long  animal  life  may  be  sustained  without  food.  In  the 
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second  week  of  July  the  flock  upon  a  farm  was  counted, 
and  one  lamb  found  to  be  missing.  Search  was  made,  but  no¬ 
where  could  the  lost  one  be  discovered.  In  the  first  week  in 
August,  three  weeks  and  three  days  after  the  lamb  was  lost, 
a  well-digger  was  called  in  to  inspect  a  dry  well  some  forty-six 
feet  deep,  which  had  been  recently  dug  upon  the  premises, 
with  a  view  of  sinking  it  deeper,  when  much  to  his  astonish¬ 
ment  the  long-lost  lamb  w’as  found  at  the  bottom.  It  had 
broken  its  shoulder  in  the  fall,  but  was  otherwise  unhurt, 
and  w'hen  brought  to  the  surface  it  immediately  ran  aw'ay  upon 
three  legs,  and  commenced  feeding,  apparently  much  de¬ 
lighted  at  its  most  miraculous  escape. 

Structure  of  the  Touch  Corpuscles. — M.  Ch. 
Rouo-et  comes  forward  once  more  wdth  a  memoir  on  the 

o 

structure  of  the  touch  corpuscles  and  the  corpuscles  of  the 
conjunctiva.  He  states  that  he  has  arrived  at  results  quite 
different  from  those  of  Kolliker  and  Liidden.  On  examining 
the  conjunctiva,  previously  deprived  of  its  epithelium  by 
maceration  in  dilute  acid,  M.  Rouget  discovers,  in  groups, 
numbers  of  small  rounded  bodies  which  are  attached,  like 
seeds,  to  nerve-tubes  with  a  double  contour.  The  nerve-tube 
which  forms  the  peduncle  is,  as  it  were,  rolled  round  a  sphe¬ 
roidal  .mass  of  granular  substance.  This  latter  is  highly 
refractive,  and  contains  oval  nuclei.  If,  he  says,  we  suppose 
the  nerve-tube  unrolled,  then  this  central  mass  would  y)resent 
itself  as  an  expansion  of  the  axis-cylinder  of  Ptirkinje.  M. 
Rouget  totally  denies  the  existence  of  the  capsule  described 
by  Krause  and  Liidden.  He  asserts  that  in  some  cases  the 
nerve-tube  is  coiled  round  the  central  mass  as  many  as  nine 
or  ten  times. — Med.  Times  and  Gaz. 

Function  of  Nerve-Cells. — The  question  of  the  re¬ 
spective  functions  of  the  unipolar  and  multipolar  nerve-cells 
has  been  partly  taken  up  by  M.  J.  Cheron,  who,  in  a  recent 
contribution  on  the  structure  of  the  ganglia  in  cephalopoda, 
states  it  to  be  his  conelusion,  from  various  experiments,  that 
the  multipolar  cells  are  those  alone  engaged  in  reflex  actions, 
W’hilst  the  unipolar  cells  have  no  such  office,  but  appear 
rather  to  be  centres  of  nervous  force. — Ibid. 

The  Existence  of  Copper  in  the  Organism. — The 
existence  of  copper  as  a  normal  constituent  of  the  body  has 
been  often  asserted  and  as  frequently  denied.  Q,uite  recently, 
however  (‘  Comptes  Rendus,’  Ixvi,  No.  12),  M.  Chevreul 
calls  attention  to  a  letter  received  by  him  from  M.  Nickles, 
in  wdiich  the  latter  points  out  the  source  of  the  copper  which 
has  been  discovered  by  so  many  investigators.  The  error, 
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says  M.  Nickles,  results  from  the  use  of  a  Bunsen’s  burner 
with  a  copper  tube  in  the  incineration  of  the  organic  matters.” 
We  believe  that  M.  Lossen’s  experiments  fully  corroborate 
M.  Nickles’  opinion. — Ibid, 

Inoculation  of  Cancerous  Matter. — It  would  ap¬ 
pear  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Gaujon,  mentioned  in  the 
Gazette  Hebdomadaire,  that  he  succeeded  in  causing  not  only 
the  appearance  of  a  cancerous  tubercle  on  the  skin  of  a 
guinea-pig  inoculated  with  the  matter  of  epithelioma,  but 
also  an  eruption  of  the  same  morbid  manifestation  on  the 
mucous  surface  of  the  intestinal  canal. — Lancet. 

Fungi  in  Disease. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Patho¬ 
logical  Society,  the  President  announced  that  he  had  received 
from  Professor  Hallier,  of  Jena,  the  observer  who  last  year 
published  the  statement  that  he  had  traced  a  constant  con¬ 
nection  between  cholera  and  the  existence  of  a  certain  fungus 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  a  letter,  in  which  he  communicated 
the  fact  that  he  had  established,  as  he  believed,  a  connection 
between  six  diseases  and  different  species  of  fungi.  These 
are,  variola  and  the* allied  diseases,  variola  ovina  and  vaccinia; 
measles,  typhus,  and  typhoid  fevers.  In  the  three  latter  the 
fungi  were  discovered  in  the  blood.  In  the  three  former 
Mr.  Simon  presumed  that  the  fungi  were  found  in  the 
vesicles  or  pustules.  This  fact  was  stated  to  have  been 
verified  by  the  examination  of  specimens  taken  from  different 
sources  and  in  different  epidemics.  If  confirmed,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  overrate  the  interest  and  value  which  attach  to  it. — 
Med.  Times  and  Gazette. 

Production  of  Disease  by  Fungi. — Dr.  J.  H.  Salis¬ 
bury,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  year  or  two  ago  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  discovered  a  connection  between  certain 
palmelloid  cryptogamic  bodies,  which  he  named  ague 
plants,”  and  intermittent  fever,  now  publishes,  in  the  January 
number  of  the  ^American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,’ 
that  he  has  observed  two  new  algoid  vegetations,  one  of 
which  he  believes  to  be  the  cause  of  syphilis,  and  the  other 
of  gonorrhoea.  The  Crypta  syphilitica  he  describes  as  a 
minute,  transparent,  highly  refractive  algoid  filament  of 
uniform  structure,  having  the  extremities  obtusely  rounded. 
They  are  developed  from  spores,  and  may  be  straight,  coiled, 
or  arranged  in  curves.  Dr.  Salisbury  states  that  he  has 
found  these  filaments  in  the  bed  of  chancres  and  in  the  blood 
of  persons  affected  with  secondary  syphilis.  The  Crypta 
syphilitica  finds  a  fertile  soil  in  the  connecting  tissues.  The 
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Crypia  gonorrhc^a,  also  an  algoid  plant,  having  a  filamentary 
form,  according  to  Dr.  Salisbury,  is  limited  in  its  invasion 
to  the  epithelial  tissue,  whilst  the  Chypta  syphilitica  is  mainly 
confined  to  the  connective,  cartilaginous,  and  osseous  tissues. 
Several  figures  of  these  algoid  vegetations  are  appended  to 
Dr.  Salisbury’s  paper. — Ibid* 

Arsenic  in  Cast  Iron. — Two  instances  are  recorded  of 
the  presence  of  arsenic  in  considerable  amount  in  cast  iron, 
both  being  in  shot  and  shell  of  Turkish  origin,  those  brought 
from  Sinope  containing  l6  2  per  cent,  j  w^hile  of  others 
found  in  the  arsenal  at  Algiers,  on  the  French  occupation  in 
1830,  the  shells  contained  9  per  cent,  and  the  shot  27  per 
cent. 

The  consumption  of  iron  ores  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is,  in  round  numbers,  about  10,000,000  tons.  The  relative 
proportions  of  the  different  minerals  are  as  follows  : — Argil¬ 
laceous  and  blackband  ores  of  the  coal  measures,  42  per 
cent.;  Cleveland  ores,  28  per  cent.;  red  haematite,  15  per 
cent.;  brown  haematite  and  limonite,  13  per  cent. ;  spathic 
and  foreign  ores,  2  per  cent.  , 

Opium  in  Victoria. — A  successful  attempt  at  growing 
opium  has  been  made  in  this  colony.  A  few  plants  have 
been  raised  this  year,  and  the  produce  has  been  pronounced 
by  good  judges  to  be  of  first-rate  quality.  The  Chinese 
horticulturists  in  these  districts  will  no  no  doubt  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  this  experience,  and  it  is  expeeted  that  opium  crops 
will  be  largely  cultivated. 
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Xe  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Ciceeo. 


ON  THE  NECESSITY  EOH  SYSTEMATIC  INSTRUCTION  IN 
THE  DETAILS  OE  PRACTICE  BEING  MADE  AN  ESSENTIAL 
PART  OE  THE  CURRICULUM  AT  VETERINARY  COLLEGES. 

"  One  fact  is  worth  a  thousand  theories/^  said  or 
wrote  some  one  whose  name  and  status  we  do  not  at 
the  moment  recollect ;  but,  whoever  may  be  responsible 
for  the  sentence,  a  more  unphilosophical  assertion  never 
found  expression  in  any  language.  The  maxim  is  just 
one  of  those  authoritative,  dogmatic,  ad  caytandwn  utter¬ 
ances  which  are  wont  to  impress  by  their  very  terseness, 
and  to  excite  admiration  on  account  of  their  didactic  cha¬ 
racter.  A  moment’s  thought  will  prove  how  impossible 
it  is  to  draw  comparisons  between  the  value  of  facts  and 
theories,  relating  as  each  do  to  entirely  different  conditions. 
Some  facts  are  of  no  appreciable  value  at  all,  and  certain 
theories  have  been  the  forerunners  of  facts  of  vast  impor¬ 
tance.  The  general  acceptance  which  is  accorded  to  pre¬ 
tentious  formulae  is  unfortunate  because  the  intellect,  fettered 
by  an  adherence  to  such  apparent  truisms,  is  fain  to  rest  con- 
tent'with  their  limited  teachings,  and  even  to  oppose  wholesome 
innovations,  merely  because  they  are  antagonistic  to  esta¬ 
blished  convictions.  In  every  comprehensive  scheme  of 
education  facts  and  theories  must  play  their  essential  parts, 
and  the  student  who  fails  to  comprehend  at  the  beginning 
the  exact  relation  which  these  two  hold  to  each  other,  leaves 
unlearned  the  alpha  of  his  studies.  Scientific  tuition  in 
the  present  day,  perhaps,  too  frequently  ignores  or  neglects 
the  practical  in  its  endeavour  to  advance  in  the  speculative, 
seeking  rather  to  inculcate  the  importance  of  knowledge 
than  the  necessity  for  work,  and  attaching  more  value  to 
the  capacity  for  acquiring  than  to  the  aptitude  for  doing. 
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The  favourite  system  of  teaching  furnishes  an  apt  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  tendency  to  which  we  allude.  Of  the  many 
who  comprise  a  class  in  a  medical  school,  let  us  say  a 
Veterinary  College  as  more  to  our  purpose,  what  proportion 
would  prefer  the  actual  work  of  the  laboratory  or  the  in¬ 
firmary  to  the  less  laborious  act  of  sitting  in  a  theatre  and 
listening  to  the  well-digested  and  carefully  condensed  re¬ 
marks  of  the  lecturer.  Doubtless  the  lecture  system  is  a 
most  valuable  method  of  tuition  under  certain  essential 
conditions  which  apply,  if  not  to  every  department  of 
knowledge,  certainly  to  the  one  which  we  have  particularly 
to  deal  with.  Lectures  deservedly  are  in  very  general 
favour,  and  when  well  delivered,  with  all  the  adjuncts  of  a 
ready  and  eloquent  speech,  and  an  emphatic  manner,  they 
entertain  perhaps  as  much  as  they  instruct,  and  require  for 
their  comprehension  the  minimum  amount  of  attention  from 
the  conscientious  student.  Under  all  circumstances  the 
lecture  system  is  admittedly  the  most  luxurious  mode  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  but  in  proportion  to  its  facilities  its 
results  are  unsatisfactory,  and  w'e  appeal  to  the  experience 
of  every  teacher  of  science,  whether  it  is  not  possible  for  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  class  to  attend  regularly  every 
lecture  of  a  course,  not  only  without  obtaining  a  full  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  subject,  but  even  without  gaining  a  general 
idea  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  science  of  which  the 
facts  and  principles  have  been  day  by  day  expounded  in 
their  hearing.  A  want  of  previous  training  may  hinder 
the  comprehension  of  the  matter  of  the  lectures,  un¬ 
familiar  terms  may  perplex  the  mind,  and  a  slowness  of 
perception  may  make  it  impossible  for  the  student  to  follow 
the  speaker's  reasoning  with  the  necessary  readiness.  To 
the  well  educated  and  persevering  student  all  these  diffi¬ 
culties  are  scarcely  appreciable ;  he  alone  gains  the  full 
benefit  of  this  suggestive  system  of  teaching,  because  he 
knows  how  to  fill  up  the  outline  which  is  sketched  by  a 
master  hand  for  his  guidance  ;  but  even  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  the  tuition  of  the  lecture  theatre 
fails  entirely  to  convey  such  qualifications  as  manual  tact 
and  dexterity.  These  must  be  acquired  by  practice,  and 
in  learning  to  do,  it  may  be  that  the  previously  acquired 
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knowledge  of  how  the  thing  should  be  done,  proves  to  be  at 
first  worthless  or  even  obstructive. 

This  much  is  conceded  without  hesitation,  and  without 
the  slightest  idea  that  our  consistent  advocacy  of  an  im¬ 
proved  education  for  the  Veterinary  student  will  be  in  any 
wise  damaged  by  it. 

We  know  that  in  many  circumstances  there  will  arise  a 
h^PPy  confidence  in  the  mind  of  the  ignorant  which  may  insure 
success  in  a  dangerous  operation  while  failure  may  result  from 
the  less  decided  measures  of  the  more  reflecting.  Not  for  this 
reason,  however,  do  we  prefer  the  blindness  which  hap¬ 
hazard  stumbles  upon  the  right  way,  to  the  clear  and  pene¬ 
trating  vision  which  by  accident  may  fail  to  distinguish  what 
it  seeks,  and  fall  by  chance  into  the  error  it  should  have 
avoided. 

Let  it  even  be  granted  that  the  highly  cultivated  scien¬ 
tific  man  views  with  distaste  the  drudgery  of  his  profession, 
is  that  a  sufficient  reason  for  neglecting  the  details  of  his 
everyday  duty  ?  is  it  because  a  certain  thing  is  difficult  or 
irksome,  that  therefore  it  should  not  be  done  ?  Is  it  any¬ 
where  taught  that  what  a  man  delights  in,  that  only  shall 
he  do?  The  real  question  after  all  is,  what  is  best  for  the 
individual  to  know  and  do?  And  this  being  decided,  the 
next  thing  is  to  settle  the  manner  of  teaching  what  it  is 
determined  shall  be  learned,  under  the  full  conviction  that 
whatever  is  well  learned  and  efficiently  done,  is  certain  to 
bring  satisfaction  in  time,  however  distasteful  it  may  seem 
at  first. 

Setting  aside,  then,  for  the  present,  questions  of  taste, 
which  appear  foreign  to  the  argument,  we  contend  that 
there  exists  a  necessity  for  a  more  extended  scientific  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  veterinary  student;  and,  in  addition,  a  per¬ 
fectly  independent  system  of  tuition  in  the  details  of  prac¬ 
tice.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  force  of  the  objection 
which  is  constantly  urged  against  the  newly-qualified  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeon,  that  with  all  his  college  learning  he  cannot 
bleed  a  horse  or  give  a  cow  a  drench,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
hundred  other  common  qualifications  in  which  he  is  defi¬ 
cient  from  mere  want  of  opportunity  to  acquire  them. 

A  department  of  veterinary  practice  must  be  established 
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at  our  veterinary  schools  before  the  want,  which  has  long 
existed,  will  be  met.  The  manner  of  working  out  the 
scheme  may  safely  be  left  to  the  authorities  who  preside 
over  Veterinary  educational  institutions,  but  our  idea  is 
that  it  should  be  conducted  by  an  officer  whose  whole  time 
should  be  devoted  to  practical  teaching,  and  that  it  should 
be  his  special  business  to  see  that  every  student  of  the 
class  intrusted  to  him  should  be  made  familiar  with  the 
routine  of  examinations  as  to  soundness,  inspection  of  sick 
animals,  administration  of  medicines,  surgical  operations, 
all  of  which  could  be  performed  on  the  dead  subject,  and 
afterwards  any  of  them  which  might  be  required,  if  the 
opportunity  occurred,  on  the  living  animal. 

Without  advocating  the  association  of  the  profession  of  a 
Veterinary  Surgeon  with  the  trade  of  horse-shoeing,  we  see 
the  desirability  of  the  practitioner  being  able  to  take  off 
and  put  on  a  shoe,  as  without  the  power  to  do  this  safely 
and  well  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to  examine  or 
operate  upon  a  diseased  foot  without  getting  the  assistance 
of  a  farrier  who  may  not  be  conveniently  at  hand,  and  in 
country  practice  would  more  frequently  than  not  be  quite 
out  of  reasonable  distance. 

Students  should  not  be  allowed  to  attend  the  practical 
classes  until  they  had  acquired  a  certain  fixed  proficiency  in 
the  science  of  their  profession,  probably  the  third  year  of 
their  pupilage  would  be  the  best  period. 

An  additional  year  thus  spent  would  well  repay  those 
who  employed  the  time  properly,  and  it  would  not  be  long 
before  the  profession  would  be  benefited  in  every  sense  by 
the  change. 

When  the  experiment  shall  be  tried,  if  it  does  not  turn 
out  that  the  most  assiduous  worker  in  the  dissecting-room 
and  laboratory,  the  most  attentive  listener  in  the  lecture- 
room,  and  the  most  finished  scholar  of  the  class,  is  also 
the  most  laborious  worker  in  the  infirmary  and  ultimately 
the  best  operator  and  the  cleverest  practitioner,  we  shall,  in 
Eastern  phrase,  eat  dirt/^  and  confess  ourselves  miserably 
mistaken. 
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Quid  sit  pulchrura,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non. — Hor. 


Pi'inciples  of  Organic  Life.  London :  Robert  Hardwioke, 

192^  Piccadilly. 

{Continued from  p.  628.) 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Veterinarian  we  criticised 
the  first  part  of  the  book  which  has  been  published  anony¬ 
mously  under  the  above  title.  The  extracts  which  were 
given  afford  a  fair  illustration  of  the  author’s  views  of  phy¬ 
siology,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  examine  that  portion 
of  the  work  which  treats  of  the  application  of  the  new  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  practice  of  medicine ;  in  this  department  of 
the  subject  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  the  author  has  the 
game  very  much  in  his  own  hands,  because  he  mainly  con¬ 
tents  himself  with  exposing  the  fallacies  and  inconsistencies 
of  the  medical  art  as  at  present  practised.  The  same  thing 
has  been  done  over  and  over  again  by  the  supporters  or  ori¬ 
ginators  of  a  new  system.  The  homoeopathist,  for  example, 
revels  in  the  delight  of  a  violent  onslaught  upon  the  bleeding, 
purging,  and  blistering  system  of  the  old  school,  and  becomes 
sublime  in  dignified  laudation  of  the  benignity  of  the  new 
method,  which  consists,  to  ordinary  minds,  in  the  idea  of 
doing  nothing,  or  approaching  as  nearly  to  that  unobtrusive 
system  as  may  be. 

The  author  of  Organic  Life,  however,  deals  even-handedly 
with  all  systems  by  quietly  superseding  each  and  all  of  them 
with  his  own  peculiar  notion  of  the  value  of  manure  which 
each  animal  carries  about  with  him  in  his  intestines.  After 
the  distinct  statements  which  he  makes  in  the  first  part  of 
the  work  of  the  paramount  value  faeces,  it  is  fair  and  con¬ 
sistent  that  he  should  absolutely  rave  against  the  violent  and 
premature  removal  of  this  important  regenerative  material 
by  means  of  purgatives.  Constipation  he  looks  upon  as  a 
bugbear,  and  the  attempt  to  overcome  it  as  a  deadly  and 
destructive  interference  with  the  ars  medendi  naturse.” 
His  arguments  are  supported  by  appeals  to  facts  which  are 
familiar  to  all  medical  men  who  have  met  with  instances  of 
the  bowels  being  locked  up  for  long  periods  without  the 
occurrence  of  those  ill  consequences  whieh  are  commonly 
anticipated. 
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The  writer  commences  by  asking  the  question,  What  is 
disease?^-’  and  in  response  says  ^'We  cannot  answer  the 
question  without  first  believing  that  nature  is  always  endea¬ 
vouring  to  uphold  an  equilibrium  of  all  her  stores,  which  are 
many,  and,  moreover,  of  a  very  adverse  character,  and  acting 
in  order  to  produce  a  constantly  healthy  standard  in  every 
part. 

“  As  long  as  these  actions  go  on  with  the  greatest  integrity 
and  regularity,  according  to  each  person'’s  idiosyncrasy,  we 
have  what  is  called  health  in  that  individual.” 

In  commenting  upon  the  natural  methods  of  cure  in  the 
course  of  which  the  animal  system  either  appropriates  or  en¬ 
deavours  to  expel  any  excess,  or  conserves  and  retains  when 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  vital  forces,  he  remarks  : 

Man  comes  in  again,  and  says,  ‘  I  cannot  allow  this ; 
nature  is  acting  contrary  to  all  her  own  laws  and  all  our 
dogmas ;  and,  forsooth,  all  our  authorities  are  outraged. 
This  is  a  disease  of  such  and  such  a  type,  and  I  must  force 
those  actions  which  we  see  performed  in  health,  but  which 
are  now  in  abeyance.^  So  in  both  cases  he  must  necessarily 
interfere  with  the  progress  of  natural  cures.  Therefore  it 
seems  evident  that  that  which  man  thinks  and  believes  to  be 
disease  is  only  nature^s  efforts  to  rid  herself  of  elements  of 
excess,  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  retaining  them,  on  the  other, 
because  they  are  wanted  to  make  deficiencies.” 

Further,  at  page  152,  the  author  gives  us  some  idea  of  his 
notions  about  the  natural  method  of  treating  disease  : 

“  If  physicians  would  observe  these  facts  they  would  see 
how  nature  behaves  in  her  endeavours  to  restore  the  lost 
power.  She  husbands  every  secretion,  she  checks  every 
inordinate  action;  she  locks  up  and  conserves  the  elements 
in  the  colon,  in  order  to  get  hydrogen  gases  to  resist  the 
wearing  influence  of  the  oxygen ;  and  she  does  this  to  make 
fluid  inorganic  elements ;  thus  storing  her  self-supporting 
principles  and  powers,  to  get  from  all  these  resources  ele¬ 
ments  which  have  been  lost.^^ 

With  this  statement  before  us,  in  addition  to  those  which 
have  been  before  enumerated  in  the  first  part  of  the  work  on 
the  subject  of  the  individual’s  obtaining  organised  elements 
from  the  manure  in  his  colon,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  all  the  recognised  methods  of  treating  disease  are  con¬ 
demned  as  mischievous.  In  reference  to  cattle  plague  we 
are  told,  at  page  159 — 

The  description  of  the  disease  is  perfect.  What  does  it 
lack,  then  ?  Only  two  things — its  physiology  and  treatment. 
At  present  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  either  false  in  the 
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one  or  pernicious  in  the  other ;  yet  they  are  capable  of  being 
resolved  into  the  most  marvellous  simplicity."’^ 

The  marvellously  simple  system  whieh  ensures  success, 
seems  to  be  comprised  in  the  administration  of  opiates,  with 
mineral  acids  and  metallic  tonics ;  in  one  instance  an  entire 
herd  was  saved  by  these  means.  In  our  own  experience 
unfortunately  an  opposite  result  has  followed  exactly  similar 
treatment,  the  difference  doubtless  being  that  the  treatment 
is  successful  when  the  disease  is  not  present,  and  always  fails 
when  it  is,  and  this  may  be  said  of  every  other  method  that 
has  been  tried  for  the  cure  of  rinderpest,  notwithstanding 
that  our  author  states  his  conviction  that  the  disease  ^^is  as 
capable  of  being  cured  as  the  measles.^^  Everywhere  in  his 
book  the  writer  is  firm  in  his  denunciation  of  purgatives  in 
those  diseases  for  which  they  are  usually  employed,  and  up 
to  a  certain  point  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  evils  which 
result  from  the  injudicious  administration  of  aperient  drugs. 
Whether  their  wholesale  condemnation  should  follow  upon 
this  admission  is  not  satisfactorily  determined.  The  Principles 
of  Organic  Life,  both  in  physiology  and  pathology,  is  a 
singular  book,  and  one  which  we  commend  to  the  members 
of  the  veterinary  profession.  Its  perusal  must  arouse  thought, 
and  our  present  system  of  medieine  is  not  established  on  so 
firm  and  logical  a  basis  as  to  justify  a  contemptuous  disre¬ 
gard  of  novelties.  We  lay  the  book  down  with  a  half- formed 
determination  to  throw  physic  to  the  dogs,”  and  horses,  we 
may  add — at  any  rate  to  have  none  of  it”  ourselves  for  the 
future. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Parturient  Apoplexy  or  Milk  Fever 
in  the  Cow ;  to  which  is  added  a  Treatise  on  the  same 
Disease  in  the  Sow.  By  Garwood  George  Whincop, 
M.R.C.V.S.  Lowestoft-'  Arthur  Stebbing.  Norwich: 

Fletcher  &  Son. 

The  disease  which  forms  the  subject  of  Mr.  Whincop^s 
essay  is  remarkable  for  its  fatality,  and  any  information  upon 
its  causes  and  treatment  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
agriculturists.  The  author  states  on  the  title-page  that  his 
treatise  is  divested  of  all  technicalities,  being  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  farmer  and  cowkeeper ;  accordingly  we  do  not 
find  any  learned  dissertation  upon  the  primary  impressions 
on  the  peripheral  extremities  of  the  sensient  nerves,  nor  are 
the  functions  of  the  excitor  motory  system  enlarged  upon ; 
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instead,  however,  we  have  a  plain  description  of  the  parts 
which  are  implicated  in  the  disease,  and  a  distinct  statement  of 
the  symptoms  post-mortem  appearances,  with  suggestions 
for  treatment.  Mr.  Whincop  deals  with  the  subject  in  a 
manner  which  proves  him  to  be  practically  acquainted  with 
what  he  discusses.  His  views  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease 
he  avers  to  be  those  which  he  first  adopted  under  the  tuition 
of  our  colleague  Prof.  Simonds,  of  whom  he  writes, — 

It  fell  to  his  lot  to  point  out  to  us  the  error  that  for 
years  we  had  been  fostering,  and  placed  the  disease  now 
under  consideration  before  us  in  a  new  light ;  he  showed  us 
plainly  that  the  disease  was  centred  in  the  brain  and  nervous 
system ;  and  veterinary  surgeons  wondered  how  for  so  many 
years  they  could  accept  such  a  false  idea  as  the  former  one.^^ 
Although  Mr.  Whincop  has  thought  fit  to  treat  the  subject 
in  a  popular  rather  than  in  a  scientific  manner  we  hail  the 
essay  as  a  contribution  to  our  very  meagre  literature  in  the 
department  of  cattle  pathology. 


The  Microscope  and  its  Revelations,  By  William  B.  Car¬ 
penter,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  &c.  &c.  Fourth  Edition.  London: 
John  Churchill  and  Sons. 

In  noticing  the  fourth  edition  of  this  most  useful  and  care¬ 
fully  compiled  book,  we  cannot  give  our  readers  a  better 
notion  of  its  objects  than  by  quoting  a  few  passages  from  the 
Preface.  Our  author  says  The  rapid  increase  which  has 
recently  taken  place  in  the  use  of  the  microscope,  both  as 
an  instrument  of  scientific  research,  and  as  a  means  of  grati¬ 
fying  a  laudable  cnriosity,  and  of  obtaining  a  healthful  re¬ 
creation,  has  naturally  led  to  a  demand  for  information,  both 
as  to  the  mode  of  employing  the  instrument  and  its  appur¬ 
tenances,  and  as  to  the  objects  for  whose  minute  examina¬ 
tion  it  is  most  appropriate.  This  information  the  author  has 
endeavoured  to  supply  in  the  following  treatise,  in  which  he 
has  aimed  to  combine,  within  a  moderate  compass,  that  in¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  the  use  of  his  instrument  and  its  ap¬ 
pearances  which  is  most  essential  to  the  working  microscopist, 
with  such  an  account  of  the  objects  best  fitted  for  his  study 
as  may  qualify  him  to  comprehend  what  he  observes,  and 
thus  prepare  him  to  benefit  science  whilst  expanding  and 
refreshing  his  own  mind.^^ 

The  first  portions  of  the  work  contain  chapters  on  the 

Optical  Principles  of  the  Microscope/^  Construction  of  the 
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Microscope Accessory  Apparatus  “  Management  of 
the  Microscope  Preparation^  Mounting,  and  Collection  of 
Objects/^  these  are  followed  by  chapters  on  the  microscopic 
examination  of  minute  animals  and  plants,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  structure  of  the  tissues  of  these  highest  in  the  scale  of 
organisation.  The  two  concluding  chapters  are  on  the 
Application  of  the  Microscope  to  Geology,^^  and  Inor¬ 
ganic  or  Mineral  Kingdom  Polarization."’^ 

Dr.  Carpenter,  therefore,  deals  with  the  three  kingdoms  of 
Nature,  and  thus  accomplishes  the  object  he  had  in  view  in 
publishing  the  present  work,  namely,  to  treat  his  subject  in 
as  general  a  manner  as  possible,  leaving  it  for  Dr.  Beale, 
Professor  Brown,  Dr.  Hassall,  and  others,  to  furnish  us  with 
works  on  the  applications  of  the  microscope  to  pathology, 
the  detection  of  adulterations,  and  other  special  subjects. 
That  the  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  notwithstanding  its 
exceeding  cheapness,  will  be  evident  when  we  state  that 
among  the  796  pages  of  which  it  consists  there  are  no  less 
than  twenty-five  plates,  and  412  beautifully  executed  wood- 
cuts,  illustrating  the  descriptions  contained  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  letter-press. 

For  a  general  treatise  on  the  microscope  there  is  no  work 
in  the  English  language  at  all  comparable  with  Dr.  Car¬ 
penters  ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  both  confidence  and  plea¬ 
sure  in  recommending  it  to  the  use  of  our  readers,  who 
employ  the  instrument  as  an  aid  to  investigation,  or  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  recreation  which  instructs  while  it  amuses. 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


TOWN  MILK.  By  John  Chalmers  Morton. 

{Continued from p.  575.) 

In  Marvlebone  (at  Mr.  Drewell’s,  Upper  Weymouth  Street)  you  find  in 
a  ffood  street,  a  corner  shop,  where  the  side  road  leads  to  a  well-kept  first- 
class  mews.  The  master  takes  you  through  his  tbree-storied  cowhouse,  as 
you  may  call  it— and  first  into  an  apartment  of  twelve  or  sixteen  cows, 
which  is  the  quarantine  station  through  which  after  some  weeks  trial,  they 
pass  into  the  other  rooms,  one  directly  overhead  reached  by  a  sloping  gang¬ 
way,  and  the  other  along-side  but  lower  down.  The  floors  are  all  closely 
bricked  in  cement,  the  upper  one  being  laid  on  brick  arches,  and  the  drain¬ 
age  is  everywhere  perfect.  Nowhere  are  there  better,  cleaner,  neater,  and 
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sweeter  cowhouses  than,  taking  these  examples  as  an  illustration,  may  be 
kept  and  are  to  be  found  in  London  streets. 

“  Lastly,  I  come  to  the  larger  establishments,  where  200  cows  and  up¬ 
wards  may  be  milked.  And  here,  too,  you  find  two  classes  of  establishments 
— liouses,  on  the  one  hand,  where  you  can  touch  the  ceiling,  dark  and  dirty, 
and  crowded  with  unfortunate  beasts ;  or  where,  in  spite  of  ample  space  and 
lofty  roof,  the  poor  cows  are  comfortless  and  filthy — and  places,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  the  accommodation  is  first-rate,  roomy,  clean,  and  com¬ 
fortable — a  single  cattle-shed,  it  may.be,  like  Mr.  Camp’s,  in  St.  Pancras,  in 
the  midst  of  a  large  and  roomy  yard,  ninety  yards  long  and  twenty-six  feet 
wide,  with  a  broad  gangway  between  two  rows  of  cattle — or  several  sheds, 
clean,  dry  and  warm,  each  well  managed,  placed  at  intervals  in  a  clean  and 
spacious  yard,  such  as  Mr.  Veale’s  first-rate  establishment,  in  the  Acacia- 
road,  St.  John’s  Wood. 

“  Such,  then,  are  the  London  cowhouses,  of  many  sizes,  and  of  at  least 
two  styles  of  management,  in  one  of  which  a  daily  cleansing  of  the  whole 
establishment,  dung-pits  included,  insures  perfect  order  and  condition  ;  and 
in  the  other,  muddle  and  dirt  easily  create  a  nuisance.” 

To  this  I  add  a  short  description  of  the  cowhouses  erected 
on  the  Barking  Farm  to  which  I  have  referred,  which  are 
complete  and  satisfactorily  equipped  cowsheds.  They  were 
designed  by  Mr.  James  Avis,  one  of  the  clerks  of  works  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Metropolis  Sewage  Company.  Intended  to 
hold  sixty  cows,  with  room  for  fodder,  shed  for  grass  and 
roots,  pit  for  grains,  well,  tank  for  urine,  safety  for  tools,  and 
sleeping  apartment  for  men,  they  are  boarded  buildings  120 
feet  long  and  26  feet  wide,  10  feet  high  to  the  eaves,  with 
boarded  and  felt-covered  roof.  The  beams,  morticed  into 
uprights  at  2  feet  below  the  eaves,  are  7  feet  9  inches  from 
the  ground,  and  carr}^  a  floor  along  the  middle  about  two 
thirds  of  their  length  in  width,  and  extending  the  whole 
length  of  the  building,  except  in  the  central  shedding  for 
grass,  which  is  open  to  the  roof.  The  cows  stand  back  to 
back,  the  mangers  lying  along  the  sides  of  the  building,  and 
a  central  gangway,  5\  feet  wide,  lying  between  the  two  rows. 
The  space  is  thus  open  to  the  roof  above  the  heads  of  the 
cows,  and  there  is  ample  ventilation,  by  means  of  flaps  under 
the  eaves,  louvre  ventilators  in  the  ridge,  and  open  doors  at 
either  end.  The  sleeping-roorn  for  the  men — ra  space  about 
15  feet  square — is  boarded  off  from  the  upper  flooring,  which 
is  used  for  storage  of  hay  and  straw. 

Near  the  middle  of  the  house — fourteen  pairs  of  cows 
being  on  one  side  and  sixteen  couples  on  the  other — boarded 
up  so  as  to  make  two  separate  cowhouses  on  each  side  of  it 
— is  the  shed  for  grass  and  roots,  15  feet  wide.  Underneath 
one  corner  of  it  is  the  well  and  pump,  and  in  the  other  the 
grain-pit.  Here,  too,  is  a  lock-up  for  the  tools  employed. 
Into  this  shed  the  carts  are  backed  and  tilted,  and  the  food 
— grass  or  roots — lies  stored  here,  midway  of  the  cattle  which 
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are  to  consume  it,  so  as  to  economise  the  labour  of  dis¬ 
tributing  it.  The  whole  surface  covered  by  the  roof  is  laid 
out  for  the  most  part  with  a  common  brick  floor  or  concrete. 
A  tiled  drain  runs  down  the  middle,  2  feet  deep,  to  take  the 
urine  to  the  tank  at  one  end  of  the  building.  The  mangers 
along  each  side  of  the  building  are  about  a  foot  off  the 
ground,  brick-built  and  cemented,  so  as  to  be  fit  for  holding 
w’ater  as  well  as  food.  They  are  about  2  feet  wide  and  6 
inches  deep.  A  pump,  drawing  from  the  well,  is  furnished 
with  a  moveable  spout,  so  that  each  of  the  four  sections  into 
which  the  mangers  throughout  the  building  are  divided  may 
be  supplied  with  water  in  succession.  The  cows  stand  two 
and  two  in  7  feet  stalls  wdth  short  wooden  divisions.  The 
lair  next  the  manger  is  rammed  earth ;  the  latter  half  of  its 
length  is  a  brick  floor.  It  is  6  feet  3  inches  long  (from  the 
manger  to  the  gutter),  and  there  is  a  drop  of  4  inches  into 
the  gutter,  w^hich  empties  at  intervals  into  the  central  drain. 
The  gangway  behind  the  cows  and  between  the  two  gutters 
is  5^  feet  wide;  and  in  this  central  gangway  a  wooden  tram- 
wav  is  sunk  flush  with  the  brick  floor,  on  which  a  truck  runs 
from  one  end  of  the  shed  to  the  other,  and  is  used  to  collect 
the  dung  when  the  shed  is  being  cleaned,  and  to  carry  it  to 
the  manure  stance  at  the  further  end  near  the  tank.  The 
cows  are  secured  by  neck-chains  and  sliding-rings  to  long 
upright  iron  staples  in  the  posts,  each  on  its  own  side  of  the 
double  stall.  The  whole  thing  is  compendious,  not  very 
expensive  (costing  about  £4  per  cow),  and  economical  of 
the  labour  performed  in  it ;  and  this  is  a  very  important 
consideration. 


Health  of  the  Cow. 

The  treatment  of  the  cow  has  thus  been  discussed  under 
the  several  heads  of  food  and  water,  regular  and  gentle 
attendance,  and  accommodation,  including  reference  to  its 
lair,  and  to  the  ventilation  and  warmth  of  the  air  it  breathes. 
And  on  these  particulars,  if  the  cow  be  free  from  illness  when 
she  is  bought,  her  health  depends.  Bnt  she  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  with  the  seeds  of  disease  already  implanted,  and  she 
may  thus  bring  disease  to  others  as  well  as  suffer  it  herself. 
Generally  the  first  symptom  of  any  impending  attack  is  a 
diminution  in  the  milk.  Mr.  Mosey,  of  the  Albion  Dairy, 
Barnsbury,  tells  me  that  he  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
daily  recording  the  milk  of  every  cow,  just  for  the  sake  of 
having  this  indication  brought  immediately  under  his  atten¬ 
tion.  And  the  cowman  who  is  constantly  in  attendance  on 
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a  dozen  cows  of  course  at  once  detects  a  failing  of  this  kind, 
whether  he  records  it  or  not.  The  loss  of  milk  sometimes 
appears  even  before  a  loss  of  appetite.  In  such  a  case,  when 
the  cattle  plague  has  been  about,  the  rule  has  always  been 
immediately  to  send  the  cow  to  market ;  and  even  now,  if 
the  cow  is  half  fat,  it  is  the  best  policy  whenever,  if  guided 
by  these  symptoms,  the  owner  believes  a  serious  attack  of 
any  kind  to  be  impending,  to  sell  the  cow  at  once.  For  the 
avoidance  of  disease,  and  even  it  is  believed  for  the  cure  of  it, 
when  only  the  germ  exists,  it  is  a  good  plan  in  the  case  of  all 
newly  bought  cattle  to  give  a  drench  of  1  ounce  of  nitre  in  a 
quart  bottle  of  water,  into  which  4  ozs.  of  flour  of  sulphur 
have  been  well  shaken.  I  have  known  dealers  of  large  expe¬ 
rience  thus  drench  all  their  cattle  immediately  after  leaving 
the  fair  where  they  have  been  bought ;  and  there  are  stock- 
owners  who  invariably  give  this  drench  at  spring  and  fall  of 
the  year,  when  a  change  of  food  is  general;  and  in  both 
cases  it  is  said  that  great  advantage  is  derived  in  the  conse¬ 
quent  freedom  from  diseases  such  as  foot-and-mouth  disease, 
which  are  picked  up  in  markets,  or  happen  at  the  change  of 
the  season.  And  the  practice  may,  therefore,  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  any  one  who  is  buying  country  cows  for  a  London 
cowhouse.  Of  course,  when  your  stock  is  attacked  by  any 
malignant  disease  like  cattle  plague,  there  is  no  help  for  you 
in  any  such  expedient  as  this.  I  have  gone  through  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  kind,  127  cattle  out  of  a  herd  of  238  having 
been  slaughtered  on  the  Barking  Farm  in  August  last  year, 
owing  to  an  attack  of  cattle  plague.  Here  the  only  safe¬ 
guard  for  any  neighbouring  cows  is  entire  seclusion.  Refusal 
of  admission  to  strangers  when  any  infectious  disease  is  near 
is  the  only  hope  of  avoiding  it.  Daily  sprinkling  with  chlo¬ 
ride  of  lime  along  the  gangways  after  they  have  been  cleansed, 
hot  lime  thickly  spread  in  all  entrance  ways  through  which 
those  going  to  and  fro  must  tread,  and,  above  all,  a  strict 
quarantine,  must  be  insisted  on.  Two  of  the  cowhouses  on 
the  Barking  Farm,  containing  111  cows,  were  thus  saved 
while  the  cattle  plague  was  raging  in  the  homestead  and  in 
other  sheds  along  the  thoroughfare  only  300  yards  away;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  safety  of  these  was  owing  to  the 
entire  isolation  in  which  for  a  month  they  were  kept.  The 
attendants  on  these  cows,  whether  men  or  horses,  were  re¬ 
fused  access  to  any  other  part  of  the  farm  for  that  time,  and 
the  cowmen  were  strict  prisoners  for  a  month. 

Before  referring  to  the  produce  of  the  cowhouse,  and  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  milk  obtained  in  it,  it  is  proper 
very  shortly  to  insist  on  the  essential  need  of  cleanliness 
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This,  though  especially  required  in  the  dairy,  is  desirable 
everywhere.  The  cow,  like  all  other  animals,  is  the  happier 
and  more  healthy  for  it.  The  dairy  vessels  must,  of  course, 
be  clean ;  the  pails  must  be  scoured  and  rinsed  after  every 
milking.  The  milk  is  poured  from  them  through  a  strainer 
at  once  into  the  can  or  churn,^^  which  stands  ready  to 
receive  it  at  the  cowhouse  door;  and  in  a  suburban  farm 
it  is  at  once  lifted  into  the  spring  van  which  takes  it  directly 
up  to  town.  Or  in  the  case  of  a  farm  farther  afield,  the 
churn  is  placed  to  stand  in  water,  and  its  contents  are  cooled 
down  before  being  sent  away.  These  churns^^  must  be 
scalded  and  rinsed  after  being  emptied  at  the  dealer^s ;  and 
when  returned  to  the  farm  they  must  be  again  scoured,  and 
scalded,  and  rinsed,  before  being  used.  There  is  a  boiler  in 
the  washing-house  on  the  Lodge  Farm,  Barking,  with  a 
steam-pipe  from  it  lying  along  the  floor,  and  steam-jets  rise 
from  it.  After  they  are  scoured  the  churns  are  put  upside 
down  over  these,  and  receive  a  very  thorough  final  cleansing 
by  a  jet  of  steam  playing  thus  for  four  or  five  minutes  within 
them.  They  then  stand  on  an  open  floor  in  an  open  shed  to 
drain  and  cool,  and  are  fit  for  use.  Cleanliness  and  coolness 
are  essential  things.  Having  these,  and  providing  as  rapid  a 
transmission  as  possible,  the  consumer  will  receive  the  milk, 
such  as  it  may  be,  at  its  very  best. 

The  Milk  Produce. 

What  this  milk  is,  however,  depends  upon  the  cowand  the 
treatment  of  her,  to  which  we  have  been  referring.  The 
milk  of  every  cow  has  its  own  natural  standard  of  quality, 
but  taking  the  case  of  each  apart,  her  milk  is  rich  or  poor, 
first,  according  to  her  nearness  to  the  time  she  calved;  and, 
secondly,  according  to  the  quality  of  her  food.  The  milk  of  a 
big,  ordinary  cow,  bought  half  fat  for  a  London  cowhouse, 
will  throw  up  14  to  16  per  cent,  of  cream  in  three  hours  in 
the  lactometer  during  the  first  few"  w^eeks  after  calving;  and 
the  same  cow"  similarly  fed  will  not  yield  much  more  than 
half  so  good  a  quality,  when  after  six  or  eight  months'*  milk¬ 
ing  she  is  rapidly  diminishing  her  quantity.  At  an  equal  age, 
however,  at  the  pail,  the  London  cow,  fed  so  as,  if  possible, 
to  maintain  or  increase  her  flesh,  wdll  yield  a  richer  milk 
than  a  country-fed  cow,  which  is  being  milked  at  grass.  The 
W"ay  to  keep  a  uniform  quality  when,  as  in  London,  a  great 
part  of  the  food  (grains  and  hay)  is  constant  throughout  the 
year,  is  to  keep  buying  in  fresh  cows  in  pretty  constant 
numbers  throughout  the  year.  But,  except  in  the  poorer 
districts,  where  the  demand  for  milk  does  not  vary  through- 
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out  the  year,  this  is  not  commonly  done.  A  London  cow¬ 
shed,  in  the  west-end,  for  example,  is  full  only  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months  when  London  is  full.  And  as  it 
is  then  that  a  richer  milk  is  wanted  for  the  sake  of  the  cream 
which  is  required  at  “  good  houses^'’  during  the  season,  that 
is  the  proper  time  to  buy  in  freshly-calved  cows.  And,  as  the 
quotation  given  at  the  outset  of  this  essay  proves,  dealers  do 
not  scruple  to  take  a  portion  of  the  cream  it  throws  up,  and 
even  to  add  water  before  selling  the  thus  manufactured 
article  as  new  milk. 

As  regards  the  average  quantity  of  milk  yielded  by  a  cow, 
under  the  circumstances  of  a  London  cowhouse,  I  have  been 
told  that  this  very  dishonesty  is  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  trustworthy  information.  The  small  cow¬ 
man  who,  by  adding  water,  sells  more  than  his  cows  produce, 
will,  it  is  said,  report  a  yield  larger  than  the  truth  to  cover 
his  roguery. 

At  many  small  cowhouses  which  I  visited  two  years  ago  I 
was  told  that  11  and  even  12  quarts  a  day  are  obtained  on  an 
average  throughout  the  year  ;  that  is  to  say  a  house  of  ten 
stalls  always  full  will  yield  10  x  365  x  11  quarts  of  milk  per 
annum,  which  is  equal  to  40,150  quarts,  or  1000  gallons  per 
stall.  If,  as  is  probable,  these  cows  are  changed  every  eight 
months  on  an  average,  then  10,000  gallons  is  the  quantity 
yielded  by  fifteen  cows  during  the  eight  months  after  calving, 
before  they  are  sold.  Each  cow,  therefore,  yields  666  gallons 
in  its  eight  months^  milking.  This,  though  a  large  quantity, 
is  not  incredible.  In  the  case  of  the  Frocester  Court  Dairy 
(Gloucestershire),  of  which  a  full  account  has  been  given  in 
the  Bath  and  West  of  England  Journal^  Mr.  Harrison  (now 
one  of  H.M.  Rivers  Pollution  Commissioners)  found  that 
of  his  104  cows,  8  in  the  first  year  of  milking  (calving  at 
two  and  a  quarter  years  old)  yielded  317  gallons  per  annum; 
15  also  in  their  first  year  (but  brought  to  the  pail  at 
three  years)  yielded  472  gallons;  14  in  their  second  year 
averaged  535  gallons;  15  in  their  third  year  averaged  6 16 
gallons;  20  in  their  fourth  year  made  665  gallons  apiece; 
18  in  their  fifth  year  yielded  635  gallons;  9  in  their  sixth 
year  made  708;  15  aged  cows  averaged  651  gallons  apiece. 
These  figures,  however,  give  only  an  approximation  to  the 
truth,  if  they  be  taken  to  indicate  the  average  yield  of  milk 
of  a  cow  at  different  ages;  for  doubtless  in  a  large  herd 
like  that  of  Frocester  Court  the  bad  milkers,  which  would 
keep  dowrn  the  average  of  the  first  or  second  year,  would  be 
culled  out,  so  that  only  the  better  cows  wmuld  remain.  It  is 
cows  in  their  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  of  milking 
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It  is  to  comparative  anatomy  that  we  must  look  for  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  which  has  so  much  occupied  the 
physiologist.  Comparative  anatomy  shows  an  evident  vas¬ 
cular  correlation  between  that  portion  of  the  digestive  tube 
in  which  digestion  is  principally  performed  and  the  arteries 
of  the  spleen. 

If  we  admit  that  the  spleen  is  an  organ  which  produces  the 
red  globules  of  the  blood,  it  wmuld  certainly  fill  an  important 
office  in  the  animal  economy.  The  fact  is  that  the  red 
globules  constitute  the  vital  part  of  the  blood,  and  life  could 
not  continue  in  their  absence.  The  spleen  being  extirpated, 
they  would  infallibly  perish  in  a  short  time ;  but  then  the 
red  corpuscles  exist  in  the  blood  of  the  embryon  before  the 
spleen  and  thyroid  gland  are  formed. 

It  is  easier  to  understand  the  continuation  of  the  health  in 
animals  which  have  been  deprived  of  the  spleen,  by  con¬ 
sidering  the  spleen  and  the  thyroid,  &c.,  as  derivatory  organs. 
The  derivation  of  the  blood  is  not  an  act  essential  to  the  life 
of  the  animal ;  it  is  only  accessory.  When  the  spleen  is 
removed  the  blood,  of  course,  ceases  to  flow  through  the 
splenic  artery,  and  directs  its  course  to  the  hepatic  arteries, 
which  divert  the  blood  from  the  arteries  of  the  stomach,  and 
the  health  of  the  animal  does  not  suffer. 

We  are  not  more  advanced  in  the  knowledge  concerning 
the  thyroid  gland.  This  organ  being  accessible  to  the  sight, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  lay  it  bare  to  observe  the  numerous 
variations  which  it  may  undergo  in  its  volume.  We  are 
every  day  in  a  position  to  observe  amongst  the  wmmen  of  the 
labouring  classes  who  carry  heavy  loads  on  their  heads,  also 
amongst  wmmen  in  the  act  of  parturition,  enormous  en¬ 
largements  of  those  organs,  consequent  on  the  efforts  to  which 
nature  has  subjected  them.  Bardeleben  addressed,  in  18o4, 
a  note  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  on  the  extir¬ 
pation  of  the  thyroid  gland;  he  is  not  the  only  one  who  has 
made  these  experiments.  Magueen,  in  1846,  had  already 
performed  the  extirpation  of  this  organ. 

The  operation  in  itself  is  not  very  difficult ;  but,  notwith¬ 
standing,  it  is  not  always  successful,  as  it  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose  to  dissect  in  the  vicinity  of  several  important  nerves, 
which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  wmund.  Of  four  dogs  I  ope¬ 
rated  on  two  died,  from,  twelve  to  thirteen  hours  after,  in  con¬ 
vulsions.  When  the  operation  is  successful  they  continue  to 
live  without  any  sensible  derangement  in  their  health.  Fried- 
leben  has  extirpated  the  thymus  ten  times  with  success  in 
young  dogs.  Consequent  on  this  operation,  he  says,  these 
young  animals  eat  more  than  the  others,  and  grow  more 
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rapidly.  These  experiments  tend  to  establish  that  there 
exists  no  relation  between  the  functional  activity  of  this  organ 
and  hibernation. 

The  blood  of  animals  deprived  of  the  thymus  gland  con¬ 
tains  more  white  globules  and  less  red  than  in  the  normal 
state.  This  fact  is  at  variance  with  the  theory  of  those  physio¬ 
logists  who  pretend  that  the  spleen  and  other  sanguine 
glands  produce  the  w^hite  globules  of  the  blood. 

We  meet  with  nothing  but  contradictions  concerning 
these  organs.  After  carefully  examining  the  accumulated 
facts,  it  is  still  impossible  to  arrange  them  so  as  to  build  a 
theory  satisfactory  to  the  mind. 

In  1857-58,  a  series  of  labours  were  undertaken  on  the 
functions  of  the  supra-renal  capsules.  With  a  desire  to  throw 
light  on  this  subject,  Gratiolet,  Brown-Sequard,  and  Vulpian, 
made  experiments  on  these  bodies.  They  extirpated  the 
supra-renal  capsules  in  divers  animals,  and  they  concluded, 
from  their  researches,  that  the  extirpation  of  the  capsule  on 
the  right  side  was  constantly  followed  by  death.  Afterwards 
Dr.  Philippeaux  addressed  a  memoir  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Paris,  in  which  he  relates  many  of  the  extirpation 
cases  of  the  supra-renal  capsules.  He  sums  up  his  experi¬ 
ments — 1st.  That  the  extirpation  of  the  supra-renal  capsules- 
does  not  necessarily  cause  death.  2nd.  Thatw^hen  death  ensues 
it  is  consequent  on  a  dangerous  operation,  which  occasions 
frequently  either  inflammation  in  the  cellular  tissue  which 
environs  it,  or  peritonitis,  or  even  hepatitis,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  internal  hernia  between  the  divided  muscles.  3rd. 
That  some  animals  survive  the  removal  of  the  supra-renal 
capsules  without  the  least  inconvenience,  either  permanent 
or  temporary,  to  their  health  and  organic  functions.  4th. 
That  the  supra-renal  capsules  do  not  appear  to  be  more 
essential  to  animal  life  than  the  spleen  or  the  thyroid  glands. 

But  there  is  something  better  still  than  these  experiments, 
and  that  is  an  observation  by  Dr.  Martiny,  of  Naples,  who 
has  acquainted  the  Academy  of  Sciences  with  a  case  of  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  in  a  man  who  died, 
at  the  age  of  forty,  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs ;  but  w^hat  was 
most  extraordinary  in  this  case,  the  kidneys  w^ere  not  in  their 
proper  place,  but  were  united  in  one  mass  situated  on  the 
promontory  of  the  sacrum.  This  specimen  is  preserved  in 
the  anatomical  museum  of  the  hospital  at  Naples.  No  one 
now  considers  the  supra-renal  capsules  as  having  any  func¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  nervous  system. 

Addison,  from  certain  facts  in  w’hich  the  maladies  of  the 
capsules  had  determined  a  brown  coloration  of  the  skin,  con- 
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sidered  them  as  the  organs  which  eliminated  the  cutaneous 
pigment  which  tends  incessantly  to  form  itself  in  the  blood, 
and  other  toxic  matters. 

In  the  presence  of  the  fact  observed  by  Martiny,  and  the 
experiments  of  Philippeaux,  this  opinion  must  fall  to  the 
ground. 

When  we  pass  in  mental  review  the  numberless  hypotheses 
which  have  been  broached  on  the  use  of  the  organs  in  ques¬ 
tion,  one  is  bewildered  wdth  the  confusion  they  produce 
in  the  mind  when  not  directed  in  its  researches  by  the 
views  of  a  sound  theory. 

What  can  be  concluded  from  experiments  practised  on  the 
living  animal  ?  One  thing  which  is  certain  is,  that  the  organs 
of  derivation  are  not  essential  to  life,  and  that  they  may  tje 
extirpated  without  any  more  danger  than  that  which  arises 
from  the  operation ;  however,  the  facts  they  furnish  for  ob¬ 
servation  are  more  favorable  to  the  theory  of  derivation  than 
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any  other.  In  fact,  we  do  not  find  anywhere  in  these  ex¬ 
periments  the  proof,  nay,  not  even  the  indication  which 
w  ould  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  organs  in  question  fill  the 
roll  of  elaboratory  organs,  either  of  the  chyle  or  the  lymph, 
and  ought  to  be  classed  with  the  conglobulated  glands. 

In  seeking  for  analogies  between  these  bodies  and  the  lym¬ 
phatics  physiologists  have  founded  them  on  an  unsound  basis. 
The  experiments  of  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin,  and  those  more 
recent  of  Claude-Bernard,  tend  to  demonstrate  that  the  ali¬ 
mentary  substances  introduced  into  the  organs  of  digestion 
are  mostly  absorbed  by  the  radicles  of  the  vena  porta,  and 
that  the  pretended  chylifera  only  absorb  a  certain  quantity 
of  fatty  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  difference 
to  be  observed  betw  een  the  chyle  w^hich  has  passed  through 
the  lymphatic  glands  and  that  w^hich  is  found  in  the  ramifica¬ 
tion  of  the  vascular  system. 

There  may  be  reason  to  suppose  that  the  lymphatics  only 
fill  during  the  process  of  digestion,  because  the  intestines 
are  then  in  a  state  of  congestion,  both  sanguine  and 
lymphatic. 

If  these  facts  are  verified,  the  lymphatics  would  only  have 
a  relative  function  to  the  mechanism  of  the.  circulation  of  the 
lymph ;  they  would  constitute  reservoirs  to  the  lymph 
analogous  to  those  for  the  derivation  for  the  blood. 

The  variations  which  we,  conjointly  wdth  our  predecessors, 
ascertained  in  the  size  of  the  spleen,  at  different  periods  of 
the  digestion,  are,  no  doubt,  connected  w'ith  the  repletion  of 
the  vena  porta  consequent  on  the  introduction  ol  matter 
absorbed  by  the  ramifications  of  the  mesenteric  veins  in  the 
intestinal  cavity. 
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In  works  written  on  the  organs  of  derivation  are  found  a 
great  number  of  contradictory  opinions  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  enumerate.  This  was  not  the  object  I 
wished  to  attain,  but,  I  repeat  it,  my  object  was  to  find  the 
relation  between  the  facts  which  have  been  registered  by 
science.  It  is  by  the  light  the  one  reflects  on  the  others 
that  I  have  been  guided  in  the  intricate  course  in  which  1 
have  been  engaged.  Perhaps  my  attempts  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  rash,  but  I  could  not  allow  myself  to  be  discouraged 
by  the  prospect  of  a  failure,  for  it  is  only  by  repeated  trials 
that  the  truth  is  to  be  discovered. 

I  terminate  my  labour  by  an  observation  which  I  con¬ 
sider  to  have  great  importance.  In  relying  exclusively  on 
the  experiments  performed  on  the  living  animals,  one  cannot 
hope  to  understand  the  functions  of  a  system  of  organs 
which  have  but  indirect  relations  with  external  agents. 

Comparative  anatomy  furnishes,  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
function  of  these  organs,  indications  far  more  certain  than 
the  mutilations  to  which  animals  are  submitted.  It  is  to 
the  anatomical  disposition  of  these  organs,  and  their  relation 
in  a  series  of  beings,  we  have  had  recourse ,  to  establish  the 
entirety  of  the  theory  of  the  derivation  of  the  blood,  which, 
entirety  to  our  view,  ought  to  take  its  place  by  the  side 
of  the  circulation,  and  thus  form  the  completion  of  it. 

The  theory  of  derivation  may  be  summed  up  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  propositions : 

1st.  All  the  organs  of  the  animal  economy  consume,  when 
in  activity,  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  than  when  in  a  state 
of  repose. 

2nd.  The  arteries  which  convey  the  blood  emanate  from 
bifurcations  of  trunks  larger  than  themselves,  divert  for 
their  profit  the  blood  from  other  arteries  with  w'hich  they 
are  connected,  and  which  originate  from  the  same  trunks. 

3rd.  All  the  viscera  of  the  animal  economy,  being  in  a  state 
of  permanent  repose  during  foetal  life,  are  provided  with 
organs  of  derivation.  To  the  brain  are  annexed  the  thyroid 
glands,  to  the  lungs  are  annexed  the  thymus  glands,  and  to 
the  kidneys  the  supra-renal  capsules. 

4th.  Immediately  after  birth  the  lungs  and  the  kidneys 
enter  upon  their  fiinctions,  and  the  derivatory  organs,  which 
were  annexed  to  them,  wither  insensibly,  to  disappear  even 
completely  (the  thymus)  after  a  time. 

5th.  The  brain  and  the  stomach,  being  subject  to  inter¬ 
mittent  laws  of  activity  and  repose,  preserve  their  organs  of 
derivation ;  for  this  reason,  the  thyroid  gland  and  the  spleen 
exist  during  the  whole  period  of  life. 

6th.  The  hibernating  and  diving  animals  also  conserve 
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the  thymus  during  the  whole  of  their  existence,  as  their 
respiration  becomes  intermittent  and  suspended  during 
hibernation. 

7th.  After  parturition  the  blood  is  diverted  from  the  uterus 
by  the  epigastric  artery^  which  forms  with  the  mammary 
arteries  important  anastomoses. 

8th.  The  derivation  of  the  blood  is  explained  by  very 
simple  physical  laws.  When  a  tube  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  the  one  in  which  the  current  is  the  most  active 
will  naturally  receive  a  considerable  larger  quantity  of  liquid 
than  the  other,  and  vice  versa. 

9th.  Organs  submitted  to  the  laws  of  intermittence  of 
activity  and  rest,  had  they  not  been  provided  with  organs  of 
derivation,  they  would  have  received  in  all  cases. the  same 
amount  of  blood.  This  continued  flow’  of  blood  would  have 
occasioned  congestions,  and  would  have  ended  by  an  altera¬ 
tion  of  structure  and  organization. 

10th.  The  derivation  of  the  blood  appears  to  us  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  regular  distribution  of  the  nutritive  and  secretory 
matter,  and  as  a  completing  function  to  the  circulation. 

Verbal  communication  on  the  Extirpation  of  the  Spleen,  made  to 
the  Academy  immediately  after  the  lecture  ^M.  Fossiou,  hy 
Prof.  Thierness,  Titulary  Member. 

Gentlemen, — Permit  me,  on  the  occasion  of  the  memoir 
of  our  learned  colleague  M.  Fossiou,  to  make  a  communica¬ 
tion  w’hich  has  an  important  relation  to  it.  Since  1843  I  have 
undertaken,  wdth  my  learned  colleague  M.  Gluge,  experi¬ 
ments  in  reference  to  the  elucidation  of  the  function  of  the 
spleen.  We  have  with  this  view  extirpated  this  organ  in  a 
great  number  of  dogs,  and  also  in  some  goats.  Now,  these 
experiments,  which  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  publish  in 
a  concise  form,  agree  to  a  certain  extent  wdth  the  observations 
of  M.  Fossiou,  and  tend  to  demonstrate  that  the  spleen  is 
an  organ  which  diverts  the  blood  from  the  stomach,  which, 
w'hen  in  activity,  cannot  with  impunity  receive  a  large 
quantity. 

You  know,  gentlemen,  as  M.  Fossiou  has  just  recorded, 
that  the  digestion  is  intermittent  in  the  carnivorous  animals, 
and  that  this  function  is,  on  the  contrary,  almost  continuous 
in  many  herbivora  and  more  particularly  in  the  ruminants. 
Hence,  the  spleen,  as  an  organ  of  the  derivation  of  the  blood 
directed  to  the  stomach,  is  most  useful  and  even  necessary 
to  the  carnivora,  but  useless  to  the  ruminants.  In  fact,  of 
the  number  of  dogs  we  have  deprived  of  the  spleen  only  one 
has  survived,  viz.  a  greyhound,  wTich,  after  suffering  for 
a  long  time,  completely  recovered,  though  it  was  an  old  dog. 
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and  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  health  during  the  few  months 
he  was  kept  for  the  purpose  of  observation^  before  being 
destroyed.  All  the  others  perished  in  a  more  or  less  short 
lime  after  the  operation.  As  to  the  goats  on  which  we 
have  experimented,  they  suffered  little  or  nothing.  One 
has  been  kept  in  perfect  health  for  more  than  twelve  months. 
Up  to  this  point  our  experience  is  confirmative  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  •  arrived  at  by  M.  Fossiou  concerning  the  spleen; 
it  tends  to  demonstrate  that  this  viscus  is  really  charged 
with  the  physiological  roll  which  is  attributed  to  it  by 
our  honoured  colleague,  but  this  experience  does  not  allow 
us  any  longer  to  agree  with  him  when  he  expresses  an 
opinion  that  the  spleen  does  not  produce  any  modification 
of  the  blood  which  passes  through  it.  This,  in  fact,  we  have 
verified  in  the  autopsy  of  the  dog  and  the  goats  in  question. 
We  have  found  in  the  lymphatic  ganglia,  particularly  in  those 
of  the  mesentery,  important  modifications.  These  organs 
were  evidently  much  enlarged,  and  on  a  microscopic  inspec¬ 
tion,  made  principally  by  one  of  us  (M.  Gluge),  we  found 
in  them  pigmentary  granulations  similar  to  the  splenic  pulp, 
most  of  them  enclosed  in  cells,  and  depending  probably 
also  on  the  disintegration  or  transformation  of  the  red  cor¬ 
puscles  of  the  blood.  This  is  an  important  fact,  which  had 
already  been  verified  in  Germany. 

Moreover,  I  have  actually  still  at  the  Veterinary  School  a 
bock  from  which  the  spleen  was  removed  in  the  month  of 
July,  1865.  This  animal,  the  health  of  which  is  perfect,  may 
serve  for  a  future  verification  of  the  fact. 

Meanwhile  we  admit  with  M.  Fossiou  that  the  spleen  is 
in  reality  a  diverticulum  to  the  stomach,  that  is  to  say,  an 
organ  of  derivation  of  the  blood  to  the  stomach,  to  which  it 
is  annexed,  and  that  in  this  quality  it  is  very  useful  to  certain 
animals,  viz.  the  carnivora,  less  so  to  the  herbivora,  and  more 
particularly  the  ruminants.  But  we  do  not  admit  with  him 
that  this  organ  is  without  influence  on  the  blood,  which  it 
receives  in  large  quantities.  We  think,  on  the  contrary, 
with  most  of  the  physiologists,  that,  as  demonstrated  by  our 
experiments,  it  produces  in  this  organic  fluid  modifica¬ 
tions  the  nature  of  which  we  are  not  yet  able  to  determine, 
and  that  the  lymphatic  ganglia,  (allied)  glands,  perform  the 
function  when  the  spleen  has  been  removed,  as  well  as  in 
cases  of  alteration  of  which  the  spleen  may  be  sometimes 
the  seat  which  impede  or  suppress  its  function. 
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DISINTERMENT  OF  THE  CARCASES  OF  CATTLE  PLAGUE 

ANIMALS  IN  SUFFOLK. 

At  the  Needham  Market  Petty  Sessions,  held  during  the  first 
week  of  September,  George  Driver,  formerly  of  Blakenham,  farmer, 
and  Robert  Cutting,  of  Ipswich,  marine  store  dealer,  were  charged 
with  having  dug  up,  or  caused  to  be  dug  up,  portions  of  animals 
that  had  been  buried  under  the  Cattle  Plague  Act.  The  remains 
were  those  of  two  bulls  which  had  been  shot  by  order  of  the  cattle 
plague  inspector,  and  buried  in  a  meadow  which  now  belonged  to 
Driver.  Driver  gave  Cutting  leave  to  dig  up  the  bodies,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  concealment  about  the  affair.  The  Bench  fined 
Driver  £5. 

George  Fuller  and  Joseph  Cutting  (defendant  Cutting’s  son  and 
son-in-law)  then  pleaded  guilty  to  the  same  offence.  Defendants 
both  admitted  that  they  were  paid  2s.  6d.  each  for  doing  the  work. 
They  all  said  they  did  it  in  ignorance  of  the  consequences. 

The  Bench  decided  upon  fining  the  defendant  Cutting  in  the  last 
case  SOs.,  including  costs,  and  the  two  present  defendants  15s. 
each,  including  costs.  Defendants  were  locked  up  in  default,  but 
were  subsequently  liberated  on  promising  to  pay  the  money  the 
same  evening. 


ARMY  APPOINTMENTS. 

Wae,  Oppice,  Veterinary  Department;  Sept.  1st. 

Veterinary  Surgeon  James  Lambert,  17th  Lancers,  to  be  First  Class 
Veterinary  Surgeon,  vice  Rollings,  Royal  Artillery,  deceased  ;  George 
Aitken,  Gent.,  to  be  Acting  Veterinary  Surgeon  ;  William  Dunk 
Rogerson,  Gent.,  to  be  Acting  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

Sept.  '\^th. 

Veterinary  Surgeon  James  Woodyer  Callow,  General  Staff, 
Aldershott,  to  be  Veterinary  Surgeon  of  the  First  Class,  vice  James 
G.  Philips,  Royal  Artillery,  who  retires  upon  half-pay;  Stephen 
Knott,  Gent.,  to  be  Acting  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

Veterinary  Surgeon  John  Pile  has  been  permitted  to  resign  his 

commission. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  command  that  First- 
Class  Veterinary  Surgeon  W.  Lamb,  Bombay  Army,  be  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Staff  Veterinary  Surgeon,  from  August  1.5th,  1868, 
in  consideration  of  his  valuable  services  with  the  Abyssinian  Expe¬ 
ditionary  Force. 
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VETERINARY  INSPECTION  OE  EOREIGN  SHEEP. 

The  Board  of  Customs  have  issued  directions  that  sheep  which 
are  detained  for  slaughter  at  the  wharves  at  any  port  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  20th  August  last,  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  daily  inspection  by  the  veterinary  surgeons.  This  order 
has  been  deemed  necessary  in  consequence  of  the  report  from  the 
Veterinary  Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  the  effect  that  where 
a  number  of  animals  are  collected  together  cases  of  smallpox 
appear  day  by  day,  and  that  unless  there  is  constant  supervision  the 
meat  of  diseased  animals  will  certainly  be  sent  to  market. — Daily 
News,  Thursday,  Sept.  10th. 


HOW  THEY  DEAL  WITH  CATTLE  PLAGUE  IN  POLAND. 

If  the  following  statement  from  the  Times  of  Sept.  10th  is  to  be 
accepted  as  an  illustration  of  what  is  usual  in  Russian  Poland, 
it  furnishes  a  striking  comment  upon  the  suggestion  which  has 
been  made  to  arrest  the  progress  of  cattle  plague  in  those  countries 
where  it  is  indigenous: — “Towards  the  end  of  June  the  cattle 
plague,  never  entirely  extinct  in  those  tainted  regions,  visibly  in¬ 
creased  in  all  Lithuania,  especially  in  the  district  of  Kowno.  After 
unconcernedly  looking  on  at  the  destruction  for  several  weeks,  the 
authorities  at  length  distributed  among  the  country  people  a  paper 
teaching  them  how  to  guard  against  the  disease,  and  how  to  deal 
with  the  infected  and  dead  animals.  But  the  useful  information 
being,  unfortunately,  conveyed  in  Russian  to  the  benighted  pea¬ 
santry,  remained  a  book  with  seven  seals.  The  pestilence  grew,  the 
cattle  were  dying  off  fast  in  every  village,  yet  the  Russian  police 
would  not  abate  a  jot  of  their  dignity  by  circulating  translations  of 
their  ‘  book.’  In  many  cases  the  poor  farmers  were  reduced  to 
such  straits  that  village  elders  were  not  ashamed  of  calling  in  the 
assistance  of  children,  and  applying  to  the  rising  generation,  which 
has  been  furnished  with  Russian  spelling-books,  for  an  explanation 
of  the  mysterious  yet  valuable  paper.  But,  of  course,  the  handling 
of  a  Russian  primer  had  not  enabled  the  boys  to  interpret  the  con¬ 
tents  of  a  veterinary  treatise ;  so  the  cattle  kept  on  dying,  and 
continue  to  do  so  to  this  day.” 


EKRATUM. 

In  No  489,  Sept.,  1868,  page  614,  line  1  ,for  “  staphyleraa,"  read  “  staphyloma.” 
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which  are  found  in  London  dairies;  and  such  cows  at  Fro- 
cester,  depastured  in  the  summer^  yielded  from  650  to  700 
gallons  of  milk  apiece  per  annum.  They  were,  however, 
milked  ten  months,  whereas  the  London  cow  is  got  rid  of 
after  eight  months’  milking  in  the  case  I  have  supposed. 
But  the  quantity  of  1 1  and  12  quarts  a  day,  which  is  the 
extreme  report  of  some  of  the  smaller  cowkeepers,  does  not 
seem,  on  a  comparison  with  Frocester,  so  incredible.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  consult  the  larger  cowkeepers,  sup¬ 
plying  dealers  who  come  and  milk  the  cows,  paying  for  what 
they  take  aw^ay,  they  will  tell  you  that  the  average  yield  does 
not  exceed  9  or  9^  quarts  a  clay  to  every  stall.  It  is  plain 
that  where  cows  are  kept  on  till  their  daily  yield  is  5  quarts 
or  less,  in  order  to  get  fattened  before  sale,  the  average  must 
be  less  than  where  the  cow  is  got  rid  of  sooner,  and  a  greater 
loss  submitted  to  upon  her  sale.  On  Lord  Granville’s  farm 
at  Golder’s  Green,  Mr.  Panter,  his  lordship’s  agent,  has  told 
me  that  £3900  was  received  one  year  for  the  milk  of  100 
stalls;  in  another  year  the  sum  received  was  £4300  from 
108  stalls  constantly  occupied;  and  in  a  third  £4900  was 
received  from  120  stalls.  This  at  !<?.  \0d.  per  8  quarts, 
which  was  the  price  received,  amounts  to  851,  86’8,  and  891 
imperial  gallons  per  stall  per  annum,  or  9^,  94,  and  9f 
quarts  respectively  per  cow  per  diem.  This  is  where  about 
150  cows  were  purchased  and  sold  every  year  at  a  loss  vaiy- 
ing  from  £3  to  £4  a  head  to  keep  100  stalls  constantly  full. 
The  cows  were  thus  kept  on  an  average  eight  months  each, 
and  two  thirds  only  of  the  above  quantities,  568,  5S7,  and 
594  gallons  are  all  that  was  taken  from  each  cow"  during  the 
eight  months  it  was  kept. 

I  was  informed  that  89,236  imperial  gallons  were  obtained 
in  one  year  upon  Colonel  Talbot’s  farm  at  Sudbury  from 
eighty  stalls.  The  cows  were  sold  earlier  than  at  Golcler’s 
Green,  not  being  kept  longer  on  the  average  than  six  months 
(153  having  been  sold  and  bought  to  keep  eighty  stalls  full). 
In  this  case  no  less  than  1 115  gallons  was  obtained  per  stall 
per  annum,  or  fully  12  quarts  per  stall  per  diern.  The  cow 
here  yielded  560  gallons  in  little  more  than  six  months, 
which  is  an  enormous  quantity  for  the  average  of  so  large  a 
number  as  eighty. 

I  have  yet  two  other  cases  by  which  to  illustrate  this 
point — the  small  dairy  in  Islington  and  the  farm  at  Barking, 
to  both  of  which  I  have  already  referred.  In  the  former 
there  are  (January,  1868)  seventeen  cows  in  milk,  and  they 
are  giving  over  140  quarts  a  day,  or  about  84  quarts  a  piece ; 
but  many  of  them  are  old  cows,  and  some,  an  unusual  thinf, 
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are  in  calf,  and  nearly  dry.  The  owner  tells  me  that  the 
quantity  calculated  on  in  a  shed  of  twenty  Irish  cows  is  an 
average  of  10  quarts  a  day  a  piece.  He  seldom  keeps  a  cow 
after  she  gets  down  to  6  quarts ;  and,  as  he  considers  it  does 
not  pay  to  fatten  cows  in  London,  he  sells  at  an  average  loss 
of  £4  or  £5  a  head.  Buying  them  at  from  £1Q,  to  J018 
a  piece,  or  at  an  average  of  ^15,  he  has  generally  sold  them 
at  an  average  of  jSH.  He  has  given  me  the  following 
account  of  six  cows  during  the  past  year,  which,  however, 
represents  more  than  his  ordinary  experience. 


No. 

When  calved  or 
bought. 

Cost  apiece. 

Daily  produce  in  quarts. 

Till  June. 

June  till 
September. 

September  till 
December. 

1867. 

£ 

1 

February  5  "I 

18  1 

16 

14 

12 

2 

»  7J 

18  1 

13 

11 

8 

3 

July  12 1 

15  t 

*  • 

12 

11 

4 

M  J 

■  •  • 

12 

10 

5 

August  3 1 

15  -f 

•  « 

14 

13 

6 

»  J 

15  1 

««  « 

12 

1 

10 

Of  a  small,  shabby -looking  little  cow  I  saw  there  the  other 
day  the  following  history  was  given  me  ; — She  was  in  heavy 
milk  when  attacked  by  the  cattle  plague  in  the  summer  of 
1866,  which  of  course  entirely  stopped  her  milk.  She 
recovered,  however,  and  her  average  produce  amounted  to 
20  quarts  a  day  for  nearly  three  months  after  her  recovery. 
It  averaged  17  quarts  a  day  during  the  next  six  months, 
and  12  quarts  a  day  for  another  six  months ;  and  it  is  now 
shrinking  rapidly,  as  she  is  in  calf ;  but  she  is  still  giving 
7  quarts  a  day.  We  occasionally  meet  with  extraordinary 
examples  of  this  kind,  where  cows  remain  for  years  together 
in  milk  without  breeding ;  but,  like  all  other  agricultural 
maxima,  they  have  little  or  no  influence  on  the  general 
average  of  experience. 

I  have  now  to  relate  the  experience  of  a  year  at  Lodge 
Farm,  Barking,  notwithstanding  that,  owing  to  the  disaster 
in  August,  when  more  than  half  the  cattle  were  slaughtered 
by  orders  of  the  Cattle  Plague  Inspector,  the  returns  do  not 
so  accurately  represent  ordinary  experience  as  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  the  case.  I  give,  in  the  following  table,  the 
number  of  cows  milked  each  w’eek  up  to  the  end  of  1867,  the 
quantity  of  milk  sold  each  week,  and  the  daily  average  per 
cow  during  each  week.  It  will  be  seen  that  126  cattle  were 
killed  in  the  middle  of  August.  We  have  not  ventured  to 
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purchase  again  till  lately.  Twenty  newly  calved  cows  were 
bought  two  months  ago,  and  are  now  averaging  rather  more 
than  3  gallons  a  day  apiece.  But  there  are  a  large  number 
of  cows  giving  hardly  more  than  6  or  7  quarts  a  day  upon 
an  average,  which  have  been  long  at  the  pail,  and  which 
there  is  no  profit  in  fattening.  Most  of  them,  accordingly, 
have  been  got  in  calf,  and  are  drying  rapidly.  This,  of 
course,  is  much  against  the  average  of  the  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  large  number  of  cows  were  killed  off  in  full 
milk.  So  that  while  there  are  a  hundred  cows  or  more 
which  have  been  ten  or  eleven  months  at  the  pail,  and  which 
pull  down  the  annual  average,  there  are  more  than  a  hundred 
on  the  list  of  the  year  which  were  only  two  or  three  months 
in  milk  when  slaughtered ;  and  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
contributing  more  than  the  ordinary  daily  quantity,  increase 
the  average.  It  will  be  found,  on  an  examination  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table,  that  about  139,746^  gallons  have  been  given  in 
sixty-five  weeks  by  37;334  days^  milk  of  a  cow.  This  is 
equal  to  rather  more  than  9|-  quarts  a  day  per  cow,  which 
very  closely  resembles  Mr.  Panter^’s  experience  at  Golder’s 
Green.  See  next  page. 

The  true  significance  of  these  figures  will,  perhaps,  better 
appear  if  the  amounts  which  they  indicate  for  twelve  months 
be  taken  out.  In  the  table  at  p.  717,  accordingly,  I  have 
given  the  quantity  of  milk  produced  in  twelve  months, 
dividing  it  by  the  number  of  days  of  a  cow  milked  during 
those  twelve  months,  and  so  representing  the  average  daily 
produce  of  the  cow  during  the  whole  year. 

I  fear  that  these  figures  (let  alone  the  fact  which  we  may 
infer  from  them,  that  disastrous  losses,  if  not  from  cattle 
plague,  from  pleuro-pneumonia  and  from  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  are  possible)  are  not  particularly  encouraging.  We 
have  been  receiving  l5.  bd*  to  l5.  the  barn  gallon  i. 
from  9^\d.  to  ^^d,  per  quart — for  this  milk  upon  the  farm. 
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1866. 

Cows. 

Days. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Oct.  5 

8 

56 

161 

2-88 

„  12 

8 

56 

188 

3-36 

„  19 

14 

93 

310 

3*32 

„  26 

23 

148 

435 

3*06 

Nov.  2 

23 

161 

545i 

3-38 

M  9 

23 

161 

549 

3*4 

„  16 

23 

161 

540 

3-34 

„  23 

28 

191 

596 

3  12 

„  30 

35 

231 

695 

30 

Dec.  7 

35 

245 

777 

3-08 

„  14 

44 

276 

824 

3-0 

„  21 

46 

312 

958 

3*06 

„  28 

1867. 

53 

346 

1,095 

3*14 

Jan.  4 

57 

384 

1,170 

3-04 

„  11 

61 

411 

1,234 

30 

„  18 

70 

458 

1,365 

3-0 

„  25 

72 

496 

1,475 

2-7 

Feb.  1 

77 

524 

1,575 

3-0 

„  8 

87 

594 

1,736 

2  92 

„  15 

87 

609 

1,831 

3-0 

22 

94 

651 

1,929 

2-96 

Mar.  1 

95 

695 

1,961 

2-8 

„  8 

132 

793 

2,167 

2-6 

„  15 

169- 

1,040 

3,067 

2-94 

„  22 

186 

1,238 

3,631 

2-92 

„  29 

192 

1,357 

3,970 

2-92 

April  5 

204 

1,420 

3,876 

2-72 

„  12 

207 

1,434 

3,698 

2-40 

„  19 

202 

1,437 

3,675 

2-56 

„  26 

203 

1,421 

3,702 

2-6 

May  3 

203 

1,421 

3,615 

2-54 

„  10 

224 

1,515 

4,040 

2-60 

„  17 

224 

1,568 

4,351 

2-77 

Week  ending  1867- 

Number  of  eows  at  end 

of  week. 

Number  of  days  milking 

of  a  cow  during  week. 

Total  produce  of  milk 

during  week. 

Gallons  per  cow  daily 

during  week. 

Cows. 

Days. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

May 

24 

247 

1,720 

4,589 

2-66 

5» 

31 

252 

1,764 

4,830 

2-72 

June 

7 

252 

1,764 

4,827 

2’72 

>5 

14 

253 

1,765 

4,750 

2-68 

yr 

21 

255 

1,775 

4,688 

2-63 

yy 

28 

255 

1,785 

4,501 

2  54 

July 

5 

255 

1,785 

4,262 

2  39 

yy 

12 

255 

1,785 

4,054 

2-21 

yy 

19 

247 

1,729 

3,910 

226 

yj 

26 

247 

1,729 

3,832 

2-27 

Aug. 

2 

237 

1,659 

3,739 

2-25 

yy 

9 

237 

1,659 

3,658 

2-20 

yy 

16 

116 

1,239 

2,488 

1-76 

yy 

23 

111 

777 

1,458 

1-89 

yy 

30 

111 

777 

1,431 

1-85 

Sept. 

6 

111 

777 

1,405 

1-82 

yy 

13 

111 

777 

1,403 

1-82 

yy 

20 

111 

777 

1,418 

1-82 

yy 

27 

111 

777 

1  443 

1.88 

Oct. 

4 

111 

777 

1,414 

1-82 

yy 

11 

111 

777 

1,339 

1*73 

yy 

18 

111 

777 

1,359 

1-74 

yy 

25 

100 

739 

1,338 

1-82 

Nov. 

1 

100 

700 

1,266 

1-8 

yy 

8 

92 

644 

1,190 

1-82 

yy 

15 

92 

644 

1,121 

1-74 

yy 

22 

92 

644 

1,060 

1-64 

yy 

29 

92 

644 

983 

1*52 

Dec. 

6 

90 

630 

987 

1-56 

yy 

13 

79 

578 

1,087 

2-09 

yy 

20 

78 

546 

1,099 

2T9 

yy 

27 

73 

511 

1,076 

21 

Total  ... 

57,334 

139,746i 

2-44 

We  have  been  paying  more  than  I5.  a  week  per  cow  for  cow¬ 
men  ;  the  grains  and  meal  and  hay  consumed,  with  grass  at 
185.  a  ton  cut  and  delivered  at  the  cowhouse,  have  cost  9^. 
to  125.  weekly;  the  loss  on  sales  has  been  at  least  25.  a  week 
per  cow;  and  taking  rent  of  sheds  into  account,  the  cow  has 
cost  more  than  from  135.  to  135.  a  week.  It  is  plain  that, 
wherever  the  average  yield  throughout  the  year  falls  belovv 
ten  quarts  a  day  there  must  be  a  loss,  if  the  cowkeeper  does 
not  receive  a  higher  price  than  1  have  named. 
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Year  ending. 

Quantity  of  milk 
produced. 

Number  of  days 
of  one  cow. 

Daily  milk  per 
cow. 

Sept.  27,  1867  .  . 
Oct.  25,  „  .  . 

Nov.  29,  „  .  . 

Dec.  27,  „  .  • 

Imperial  gallons. 

124,4271 

128,7831 

131,478 

132,073 

48,723 

51,440 

53,811 

54,897 

Imperial  gallons, 
2-55 

2-5 

2-44  + 

2-41  - 

67  weeks  .  .  . 

139,746^ 

57,334 

2-44- 

The  dairy  farmer  who  disposes  of  his  milk  at  the  nearest 
station  at  a  quart,  makes,  perhaps,  more  of  it  than  he 
could  by  cheese  or  butter,  and  he  saves  a  good  deal  of  the 
labour  for  which,  as  a  cheese  or  butter  farmer,  he  has  hitherto 
had  to  pay.  But  it  is  right  to  warn  any  one  who  thinks  to 
bec^in  dairying  near  town  in  any  locality  where  the  industiy 
is  new,  that  his  labour-bill  will  be  a  very  great  difficulty  in 
his  way.  I  need  not,  however,  illustrate  this  at  any  greater 
length.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  profits  of 
the\onest  wholesale  cowkeeper  are  earned  with  difficulty. 


The  commercial  aspect  of  this  subject,  as  distinguished 
from  the  agricultural,  must  be  treated  very  shortly  in  this 
Journal.  I  have  little  to  add  to  the  information  collected 
two  years  ago  for  the  Society  of  Arts.  From  returns  then 
made  by  asylums,  schools,  and  institutions  (not  infirmaries, 
or  hospitals,  or  workhouses,  where  special  dietaries  exist),  it 
■  appeared  that  two  fifths  of  a  pint  of  milk  a  day  is  the  average 
quantity  wffiich  a  mixed  population  of  healthy  people  con¬ 
sumes  when  its  diet  is  under  medical  direction.  And^  in 
some  places  the  actual  consumption  approaches  this  quantity 
Thus  the  town  of  Stirling,  wffiich  has  a  population  of  12,500 
persons,  was  then  supplied  by  190  cows  in  the  town,  besides 
200  gallons  a  day  of  buttermilk  (a  most  nutritive  and  useful 
food)  brought  in  by  rail  and  otherwise.  There  was  ^ 

cow  to  every  sixty  people ;  an  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

gallons  yearly  to  every  cow  in  milk  gave  100  imperial  pints 

per  annum  to  every  man,  woman,  and  chil  ,  ^  out  two 

sevenths  of  a  pint  a  day  apiece,  very  nearly  the  inedical 
standard;  and,  indeed,  exceeding  it,  when  the  200  gallons  a 
day  of  buttermilk  are  taken  into  account,  for  this  would 
furnish  half  a  pint  a  day  to  the  3200  belonging  to  the  labour- 

ing  class  in  a  community  of  12,000.  ,  r  •  i  j 

The  English  town  of  Mansfield  may 
with  the  Scottish  town  of  Stirling.  It  contains  about  1^.000 
people  and  108  cows.  Taking  these  at  800  gallons  a  head 
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per  annum,  and  adding  20  gallons  of  skim  milk  daily,  of 
which  1  heard  as  being  sold  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town, ' 
there  were  only  9  gallons  (72  pints)  per  annum  for  each  in¬ 
habitant,  or  one  fifth  of  a  pint  a  day  apiece — one  half  the 
medical  standard. 

Take,  now,  Bedford.  It  contained,  in  1865,  at  the  time  of 
my  inquiry,  about  15,000  people  and  100  cows;  and  123 
gallons  of  milk,  the  daily  produce  of  about  fifty  other  cows, 
were  brought  in  daily  by  railway ;  150  cows  to  15,000  people 
are  one  cow  to  100  people,  about  the  same  as  at  Mansfield ; 
and  this,  at  800  gallons  a  cow,  is  about  70  pints  a  year,  or 
one  fifth  of  a  pint  a  year  apiece — one  half  the  medical 
standard. 

If,  then,  one  fifth  of  a  pint  a  day  be  taken  as  the  quantity, 
not  which  ought  to  be,  but  which  is  consumed  in  general  by 
a  mixed  population  of  English  people,  then  the  3,000,000  of 
our  London  population  require  300,000  quarts  a  day;  and 
this,  at  10  quarts  a  day  from  each  cow,  or  rather  from  each 
stall,  indicates  30,000  stalls  occupied  by  cow’s  kept  upon  the 
London  plan,  as  needed  for  the  London  milk  supply.  And 
if  people  were  fed  according  to  the  medical  rule  of  our 
selected  institutions,  twice  this  number  of  stalls,  representing 
about  three  times  that  number  of  cow’s  per  annum,  w  ould  be 
needed  for  the  supply.  At  the  time  of  my  inquiry  into  this 
subject,  two  years  ago,  I  ascertained  that  the  usual  number 
of  cows  kept  within  the  metropolitan  district  was  about 
24,000 ;  and  between  30,000  and  40,000  quarts  of  milk  a  day, 
in  addition  to  the  town  production,  were  then  being  brought 
in  from  the  country,  which  must  have  needed  3000  or  4000 
cows  for  its  production ;  so  that  the  total  number  of  cows 
then  engaged  in  supplying  London  fell  considerably  short  of 
the  number  indicated  by  the  average  of  such  towns  as 
Bedford  and  Mansfield. 

During  the  cattle  plague  more  than  half  of  the  24,000 
London  cows  disappeared,  and  the  railway  delivery  of  milk 
rapidly  increased;  and  though,  as  the  London  cowhouses 
have  again  filled,  the  country  trade  has  somewhat  declined, 
yet  the  quantity  still  delivered  is  very  great  indeed. 

The  following  table,  of  which  the  figures  have  been  most 
obligingly  supplied  to  me  by  most  of  the  leading  metropoli¬ 
tan  railways,  indicates  the  growth  and,  in  some  measure, 
since  the  spring  of  1866,  the  decline  of  the  trade. 
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'  Monthly  Delivery  of  Milk  {Imperial  Gallons)  by  Metropolitan 

Railways. 


Great 

Western. 

North 

Western. 

Great 

Northern. 

Midland. 

Great 

Eastern. 

South 

Western. 

London 

and 

Brighton. 

Jan.  1865 

8,954 

14,168 

14,904 

76,818 

13,547 

Feb.  „ 

9,460 

13,024 

15,276 

76,846 

13,872 

Mar.  „ 

14,590 

12,752 

16,416 

74,783 

14,891 

April  „ 

11,775 

10,242 

18,216 

84,452 

17,424 

May  „ 

13,050 

6,624 

20,124 

69,891 

17,258 

June  „ 

14,932 

6,656 

20,392 

68,212 

21,992 

July  „ 

12,791 

8,480 

20,556 

82,525 

19,239 

Aug.  „ 

23,474 

23,152 

20,952 

70,005 

17,322 

Sept.  „ 

59,782 

76,160 

21,924 

101,212 

22,251 

Oct.  „ 

103,214 

123,952 

26,016 

112,890 

116,560 

23,483 

Nov.  „ 

116,802 

116,700 

27,576 

3,760 

88,714 

112,800 

19,394 

Dec.  „ 

140,293 

148,296 

27,180 

10,120 

109,325 

116,750 

21,816 

Jan.  1866 

143,600 

155,952 

30,348 

23,620 

95,269 

97,812 

21,604 

Feb.  „ 

186,764 

143,880 

31,608 

20,740 

106,483 

107,772 

22,884 

Mar.  „ 

201,686 

158,484 

33,516 

21,980 

116,700 

116,352 

26,663 

April  „ 

211,016 

142,188 

35,516 

18,100 

145,647 

161,448 

30,725 

May  „ 

285,918 

125,208 

39,492 

15,000 

120,993 

133,476 

35,508 

June  „ 

221,851 

95,352 

37,512 

120,178 

135,516 

42,696 

July  „ 

166,892 

80,304 

39,012 

109,973 

164,268 

34,171 

Aug.  „ 

153,766 

64,572 

38,292 

109,431 

112,716 

30,813 

Sept.  „ 

110,159 

53,772 

35,280 

109,362 

137,976 

29,710 

Oct.  „ 

115,834 

63,072 

36,444 

107,955 

114,024 

34,399 

Nov.  „ 

120,346 

59,936 

35,316 

107,542 

111,276 

28,717 

Dec.  „ 

126,819 

66,564 

33,336 

109,295 

119,388 

28,792 

Jan.  1867 

118,870 

63,480 

31,068 

12,528 

110,048 

118,824 

32,649 

Feb.  ,, 

131,210 

54,648 

29,784 

16,368 

102,500 

112,152 

27,478 

Mar.  „ 

156,579 

61,908 

37,128 

16,284 

106,228 

124,584 

30,086 

April  „ 

122,979 

60,696 

36,180 

16,152 

106,510 

120,348 

24,680 

May  „ 

160,628 

54,156 

38,316 

12,816 

106,968 

126,720 

30,691 

June  „ 

125,499 

49,800 

40,212 

10,572 

109,107 

129,600 

30,027 

July  „ 

112,233 

49,752 

43,392 

11,676 

105,542 

132,012 

39,457 

118,720 

39,084 

42,744 

14,244 

105,487 

126,576 

42,240 

Sept* 

95,965 

38,088 

39,788 

16,764 

109,605 

118,224 

38,051 

Oct.  „ 

86,668 

50,640 

40,728 

13,068 

107,561 

124,140 

59,526 

Nov.  „ 

149,510 

50,652 

38,772 

19,908 

128,084 

121,176 

32,630 

Dec.  „ 

123,121 

60,528 

37,884 

19,920 

126,784 

125,916 

31,739 

It  is  this  aspect  of  the  subject  which  more  than  any  other 
is  directly  interesting  to  the  readers  of  this  journal.  So  large 
an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  milk  brought  up  to  town  as 
took  place  during  the  cattle  plague  indicated,  of  course,  a 
very  considerable  alteration  in  the  management  and  industry 
of  many  a  dairy  district.  And  as  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
London  railways  increase,  and  the  methods  of  transmitting 
milk  with  safety  are  improved,  so  no  doubt  we  may  expect 
an  extension  of  the  trade  between  the  London  milk  dealer 
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and  the  country  dairy  farmer.  The  latter  cannot  generally 
make  more  than  'Id.  a  gallon  by  cheese  or  butter  and  pork  or 
bacon;  and  if  the  London  milk  dealer  will  give  that  or  a 
little  more  at  a  distant  railway  station,  it  may  be  for  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  farmer  to  give  up  the  expense  and  labour  of 
dairy  management,  and  in  their  place  incur  the  risks  and 
costs  of  a  new  and  unaccustomed  trade.  The  exchange  has 
not  always  been  satisfactory ;  for  until,  by  cooling  the  milk 
before  starting,  and  by  perfectly  filling  the  cans  and  carrying 
them  without  excessive  shaking,  the  liabilities  to  souring  and 
spoiling  on  the  road  have  been  diminished  or  avoided,  great 
losses,  especially  in  hot  weather,  have  been  and  will  be 
suffered. 

I  say  nothing  here  of  other  risks  which  interfere  with  the 
extension  of  this  trade — the  risk  of  bad  debts  which  the 
farmer  runs,  and  the  risk  of  adulterated  milk  which  the 
dealer  runs — for  these  are  common  to  all  commercial  deal¬ 
ings.  A  London  wholesale  cowkeeper  will  receive  from  his 
customer  who  comes  to  his  cowhouse  and  milks  his  cows  3^/. 
or  4f/.  an  imperial  gallon  more  than  the  farmer  will  receive 
for  country  milk  delivered,  with  all  its  charges  paid,  at  the 
London  terminus;  not  only  because  it  is  the  produce  of 
specially  fed  cows  and  perfectly  fresh,  but  because  it  is 
certain  to  be  unadulterated.  I  was  told  the  other  day  by  a 
London  milkman  that  every  barn  gallon  of  such  milk  as  his 
would  hear”  a  quart  of  water  without  any  chance  of  the 
adulteration  being  detected  by  an  ordinary  consumer;  and 
he  had  known  that  quart  put  in  before  the  milk  had  left  the 
country  farm  on  its  railway  journey.  The  mere  risk  of  such 
dishonesty  is  enough  to  lower  the  market  value  of  the  article 
to  dealers,  who  probably  would  rather  benefit  by  some  such 
dilution  than  suffer  from  it. 

I  add  from  the  information  laid  by  Mr.  Brooks,  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway,  before  the  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  following  particulars,  wTich, 
being  indicative  of  the  management  of  the  traffic  on  that  one 
railway,  are  instructive  on  the  subject  of  the  railway  milk 
traffic  generall3^ 

The  milk  is  brought  to  Euston  Square  from  all  railway 
stations  between  London  and  Northampton,  being  conveyed 
(in  cans  provided  by  the  senders)  on  open  carriage  trucks. 
The  charge  for  a  distance  not  exceeding  100  miles  is 
per  imperial  gallon,  and  when  the  distance  exceeds  ICO  miles 
per  gallon.  When  the  great  increase  in  the  traffic  com¬ 
menced,  milk  was  sent  up  from  places  180  and  200  miles 
distant — from  Huddersfield,  Macclesfield,  &c.  The  greatest 
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distance  from  which  milk  is  sent  now  is  about  95  miles.  The 
carriao-es  which  are  used  for  the  conveyance  of  the  milk  are 
as  well  constructed  as  they  can  be  in  respect  of  the  springs, 
as  it  is  desirable  that  the  milk  be  as  little  shaken  on  the 
journey  as  possible.  The  French  milkcans  are  about  half 
the  size  of  those  used  here.  Our  cans  are  much  too  large 
and  too  heavy  to  be  loaded  and  handled  by  one  man.  Their 
shape,  too,  hinders  close  packing;  they  are  broad  at  the 
bottom  and  tapering  towards  the  top.  The  French  cans, 
from  their  cylindrical  shape,  can  be  packed  with  greater 
economy  of  space.  The  French  milk  trucks  are  very  much 
like  the  narrow  guage  sheep-truck  used  in  this  country,  with 
two  floors,  one  above  the  other — two  tiers,  in  which  a  great 
number  of  cans  can  be  packed,  and  there  is  a  circulation  of 
air  all  round  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  cans 
are  heavier  per  gallon  of  their  contents  than  the  English ; 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  former  will  be  adopted. 

It  is  a  stipulation  with  the  dealers  that  their  men  shall 
assist  the  railway  porters  in  unloading  the  trucks,  because 
the  cans  are  too  heavy  to  be  handled  by  one  person.  The 
w^eight  of  a  can  filled  with  milk  is  nearly  200  lbs.  The  trade 
has  come  to  be  of  such  an  extent  as  to  lead  to  the  despatch 
of  special  trains  for  the  purpose;  and  the  milk  is  brought  to 
the  various  stations  in  time  for  them.  One  train  arrives  in 
London  at  a  quarter  to  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  for  the  after¬ 
noon  supply;  and  the  second  train  arrives  about  half-past 
eight  in  the  evening,  for  the  next  morning’s  supply.  During 
the  time  of  the  greatest  scarcity  of  milk  an  arrangement  was 
made  for  brinsins:  cream  from  a  distance  so  remote  as  Car- 

o  o  ^  , 

lisle ;  and  that  was  done  by  the  article  being  placed  in  small 
cans — much  smaller  than  the  French  milkcan — and  carried 
suspended  in  the  truck ;  but  when  it  arrived  in  London  it 
was  found  that  the  cream  w’as  reduced  almost  to  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  milk.  The  trade  was,  therefore,  abandoned. 

Mr.  Brooks,  in  reply  to  the  questions  of  the  committee, 
stated  that  no  other  means  are  now  taken  by  the  railway 
company  to  develop  the  milk  trade  than  the  putting  on  of 
more  trucks,  and  eventually  establishing  special  trains  for  it. 
He  says  that  those  who  make  complaint  about  the  rates  of 
carriage  cannot  have  calculated  the  price  per  ton  at  which 
the  company  carry  the  milk,  or  they  would  have  found  that 
the  milk,  including  the  weight  of  the  cans,  is  carried  a 
distance  of  100  miles  for  D.  per  cwt.  When  the  milk  train 
arrives  the  dealers  assist  in  the  unloading  of  tlie  vans,  and 
the  milk  is  carried  away  in  the  dealers’  own  conveyances. 
He  was  not  aware  of  any  other  means  by  which  the  milk 
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could  be  more  promptly  or  more  rapidly  distributed  than  it 
is  under  the  present  system. 


THE  ABYSSINIAN  PROMOTIONS. 

Sir, — You  have  done  good  service  in  drawing  public  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  unaccountable  omissions  in  the  matter  of  rewards 
and  honours  for  the  campaign  in  Abyssinia. 

Surely  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  do  justice  to  those  who, 
though  as  fully  deserving  and  as  highly  recommended  as  the 
gentlemen  already  so  liberally  recompensed,  are  conspicu¬ 
ously  absent  from  the  list  recently  published. 

It  is  impossible  to  divine  by  what  process  of  selection  those 
honours  have  been  bestowed  in  some  instances,  while  in 
others  they  have  been  withheld.  It  is  certainly  not  a  process 
of  natural  selection. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  and  puzzling  example  is  that  to 
which  you  incidentally  refer,  furnished  as  it  is  by  the  medical 
and  veterinary-medical  departments  of  the  expedition.  The 
per-centage  of  sickness  among  the  troops  engaged  was,  I 
believe,  less  than  among  our  troops  at  home ;  and  though 
measures  were  wisely  taken  to  meet  emergencies,  yet  they 
were  scarcely,  if  at  all,  tested.  The  surgeons  had,  therefore, 
comparatively  speaking,  little  to  do,  and  that  little  they  must 
have  done  remarkably  well,  for  a  large  batch  of  their  number 
has  been  compensated  by  liberal  rewards.  The  veterinary- 
medical  officers  and  the  veterinary  department  meet  with  no 
acknowledgment  whatever,  though  the  history  of  the  brief 
campaign  will  amply  testify  that  their  energies  and  skill  were 
most  severely  tested,  and  that  the  success  of  the  expedition 
depended  in  some  measure  upon  their  efforts.  And  what 
higher  testimony  could  we  have  to  this,  and  to  the  expecta¬ 
tion  that  at  least  some  justice  might  be  done  to  these  officers, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  Lord  Napier  himself. 
Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  and  encouraging  than  his 
praise  of  their  conduct  in  the  field,  but  nothing  could  be 
more  unsatisfactory  and  disheartening  than  the  mysterious 
absence  of  their  names  from  the  lists  of  the  rewarded. 
Surely  this  should  not  be;  and  have  we  not  some  claim  to 
ask  that  justice  be  done.  I  am,  &c. 


‘  Standard,^  August  2Qth. 


G.  F. 
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THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE  IN  NOEFOLK. 

The  following  is  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  W.  Smith, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  last 
w  eek :  . 

Cattle  plague,  steppe  murrain,  or  rinderpest  is  a  highly 
contagious  and  infectious  fever  of  the  eruptive  or  exanthe¬ 
matous  kind  affecting  the  ox  tribe,  to  which  it  is  indigenous 
in  the  steppes  of  Western  Russia,  and  does  not  break  out  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  unless  introduced  from  its  home  on 
these  plains  by  the  specific  virus  from  infected  animals ;  no 
amount  of  filth,  overcrowding,  or  other  depressing  influences 
has  hitherto  produced  it  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  bovine  disorder,  but  sheep,  goats,  deer,  and  others 
of  the  order  Ruminantia,  will  take  it  from  the  ox  by  inocu¬ 
lation  or  association.  It  does  not  maintain  that  virulent  and 
destructive  character  in  the  systems  of  these  animals  that  it 
does  in  those  of  oxen;  it  kills  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  the 
ox  tribe  when  it  gets  into  a  herd  in  Eastern  Europe,  but  is 
not  so  fatal  on  its  native  plains.  It  has  an  incubative  period 
of  from  four  to  nine  days,  and  in  some  instances  even  more. 
Any  of  the  fluids  of  an  infected  beast  will  reproduce  it  in 
another  by  inoculation.  It  seldom  or  never  attacks  the  same 
animal  twuce. 

Symptoms  and  Duration. 

These  observed  in  Norfolk  were  various,  some  of  the  most 
prominent  wete  occdsionally  cthsent,  but  amongst  the  earliest 
were  elevation  of  temperature  which,  as  indicated  by  the 
thermometer,  rose  from  102°  F. — the  mark  in  health— -when 
introduced  into  the  rectum  or  vagina,  to  104  and  106  .  In 
a  few  days  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  w^as  generally 
reddened  and  the  pulse  increased,  sometimes  an  eruption 
was  to  be  seen  on  the  nose,  udder,  belly,  and  thighs,  dul- 
ness,  loss  of  appetite,  constipation,  &c.,  at  a  more  advanced 
stage  diarrhoea  set  in  with  bloody  discharges.  The  beast 
frequently  but  not  invariably  hung  its  head  and  lopped  its 
ears,  had  a  slimy  and  copious  discharge  from  eyes  and 
nostrils  which  adhered  to  the  face,  stinking  breath,  increased 
respiration,  accompanied  with  moaning,  then  followed  great 
prostration,  lowering  of  temperature,  twitchings  of  musclp, 
a  deposit  of  cheesy-like  matter  on  gums  and  in  under  lip, 
with  marginal  excoriated  lines  round  the  necks  of  the  teeth, 
emphysema  of  body,  &c.  Death  occurred  fronti  five  to  seven 
days  after  the  beast  was  observed  decidedly  ill,  and  which 
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was  attended  by  an  increase  of  some  or  more  of  these 
symptoms. 

Post-mortem  Appearances. 

The  rumen  was  generally  found  full  of  food,  as  were  the 
second  and  third  stomachs  (these  often  showing  little  signs 
of  disease,  the  fourth  stomach  always  did),  the  mucous  mem¬ 
brane  being  spotted  with  red  and  showed  marks  of  extra- 
vasated  blood,  as  also  did  the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestines. 
The  heart,  urinary  organs,  lining  membranes  of  trachea, 
bronchial  tubes,  and  most  of  the  other  organs  of  the  body 
were  marked  with  petechial  spots. 

Treatment. 

This,  by  means  of  drugs,  in  Norfolk,  w’as  of  the  most 
persistent,  varied,  and  unsuccessful  character.  The  county 
is  remarkable,  however,  for  having,  in  conjunction  with  the 
London  Homoeopathic  Society,  instituted  the  first  and  last 
costly  and  extended  series  of  experiments  in  homoeopathy 
that  were  ever  made  in  this  disease ;  the  result  was  a  complete 
and  total  failure.  A  prize  of  the  value  of  <£100  was  offered 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Norfolk  to  the  person  who  should 
be  the  most  successful  in  treating  the  disease,  without  having 
a  single  applicant,  so  little  amenable  to  medicine  was  the 
disease  in  this  county. 

Vaccination  also  signally  failed.  Several  cows  in  this  city 
w’ere  vaccinated,  the  vesicles  formed  went  through  their  usual 
course,  and  w^re  considered  perfect,  but  so  little  was  its  pro¬ 
tective  powder,  that  every  one  of  them,  having  previously  been 
exposed  to  the  contagion  of  rinderpest,  became  ill  and  were 
killed,  having  the  disease  in  a  severe  form. 

History — The  Cattle  Plague,  &c. 

The  cattle  plague  has  been  known  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years  to  have  periodically  devastated  the  continent  of  Europe. 
About  810  it  is  supposed  to  have  visited  England;  we  have 
no  authentic  record  of  its  having  broken  out  in  this  island 
again  until  1714,  w’hen,  strange  to  say,  it  appeared  in  Isling¬ 
ton.  About  the  middle  of  July  it  committed  great  ravages 
for  about  three  months,  and  disappeared  tow'ards  Christmas 
in  the  same  year.  It  re-appeared  in  April,  1745,  being,  it  is 
supposed,  imported  into  England  by  some  calves  from 
Holland;  it  lasted  twelve  years,  and  killed  many  thousand 
head  of  cattle;  it  soon,  as  in  the  outbreak. of  1865,  found  its 
w^ay  into  Norfolk,  establishing  centres  of  contagion  in  the 
same  districts  that  have  so  recently  suffered  from  it.  In 
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March,  1770,  it  was  imported  into  Portsoy,  in  the  Moray 
Firth,  but  was  stamped  out  with  a  comparatively  trifling 
loss,  the  spread  of  the  disease  being  prevented  by  the 
judicious  and  timely  slaughter  of  the  affected  beasts,  and 
those  which  had  been  in  contact  with  them,  and  in  Aberdeen 
in  1865  it  was  twice  stamped  out  by  the  adoption  of  similar 
means. 

The  outbreak  in  England  of  1865  occurred  in  the  middle 
of  June,  and  was  first  observed  at  Islington,  as  in  a  former 
instance,  and  like  it  soon  found  its  way  into  Norfolk.  It 
was  brought  by  a  lot  of  foreign  oxen  from  the  Metropolitan 
into  Norwich  Market  on  Saturday,  July  1st,  by  cattle  dealers, 
some  of  which  \vere  sent  to  North  Walsham  and  Trunch, 
and  the  remainder  to  Whitwell,  parishes  lying  fifteen  and 
twelve  miles  north  and  north-west  of  Norwich.  From  these 
two  centres  of  contagion  the  pest  rapidly  spread,  and  within 
about  a  month  the  loss  in  the  North  Walsham  district  alone 
was  estimated  at  the  time  to  amount  to  j0lO59.  On  the  4th 
August — I  must  be  excused  for  saying  that  having  been 
consulted  in  connection  with  Mr.  Shipley,  V.S.,  of  North 
Walsham,  at  Mr.  Bidewelfs,  of  Trunch,  with  regard  to  the 
disease  of  his  oxen,  that  I  had  such  strong  suspicion  of  its 
nature  that  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  address  a  letter  to  the  Privy 
Council  Office  on  the  same  evening,  drawing  its  attention  to 
the  facts  that  no  efforts  were  being  made  to  arrest  it,  free 
intercourse  between  diseased  and  healthy  beasts  was  per¬ 
mitted,  and  the  carcases  of  those  which  died  of  the  malady 
were  in  many  instances  so  carelessly  disposed  of,  being 
scarcely  covered  with  earth,  and  sometimes  only  with  a  little 
litter,  that  unless  some  restrictive  measures  were  speedily 
adopted,  a  large  proportion  of  the  beasts  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  would  be  destroyed.  To  this  letter  a  reply  was  received 
by  return,  dated  5th  August,  stating  that  the  Lord  President 
of  the  Council  had  directed  it  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Professor  Simonds,  and  that  an  inspector  should  be  sent  to 
Norwich  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  any  and  what 
steps  could  be  taken  to  arrest  the  progress  and  prevent  the 
sjjread  of  this  very  serious  disease. 

In  the  Reepham  district  the  pest  was  scarcely  less  active, 
although  it  was  stated  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  early  cases 
recovered.  This  was  an  exception  to  the  rule,  for  between 
70  and  80  per  cent.,  and  even  more,  succumbed  to  its  viru¬ 
lence  in  the  other  infected  places,  not  only  in  Norfolk,  but, 
I  believe,  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P.  for 
Norfolk,  a  meeting  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  county  was 
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held  on  the  5th  of  August,  a  committee  formed,  and  a  depu¬ 
tation  appointed  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  get  the  Orders  of 
Council,  of  the  24th  of  June,  extended  to  the  infected  rural 
districts,  who  urged  upon  the  Government  that  a  great 
means  of  checking  the  disease  would  be  to  prevent  the 
diseased  cattle  from  being  sent  from  the  metropolitan  market 
into  the  country  districts.  The  deputation  w^as  informed 
that  the  authorities  could  not  interfere  in  such  a  way  with 
the  trade  of  the  country.  Thus  the  result  of  the  deputation 
was  practically  valueless,  and  it  w^as  suggested  by  Mr.  Read, 
and  adopted  by  the  meeting,  that  the  agriculturists  of  the 
county  should  help  themselves,  and  that  a  Mutual  Assurance 
Company  should  be  at  once  formed,  that  they  should  com¬ 
bine  and  agree  not  to  purchase  any  stock  for  at  least  six 
weeks,  and  that  a  subscription  should  be  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  those  who  had  already,  or  might  become 
sufferers.  This  agreement  to  abstain  from  purchasing  fresh 
stock,  did  important  service  to  the  county,  and  was  a  great 
means  of  checking  for  a  time  the  progress  of  the  disease; 
many,  however,  w'ho  did  not  enter  into  the  agreement, 
bought  stock  and  suffered  severely  for  their  folly,  but,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  not  singly,  for  they  were  the  means  of  carrying  the 
disease  to  their  neighbours,  and  of  establishing  fresh  centres 
of  contagion,  and  many  outbreaks  were  traced  to  these 
proceedings. 

On  the  12th  August,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influential 
meetings  of  noblemen  and  agriculturists  of  Norfolk  that  ever 
was  held  in  the  county  assembled,  when  a  subscription  was 
entered  into,  headed  by  Lord  Leicester  with  the  munificent 
donation  of  £500,  and  the  Norfolk  Cattle  Plague  Association 
formed,  which  did  such  great  and  memorable  service  to  the 
county.  And  not  alone  by  its  compensation  fund  was  this 
effected,  but  its  complete  organization,  its  moral  influence, 
its  activity  in  watching  the  progress  of  the  pest,  and  sending 
out  its  agents  and  inspectors  to  control,  as  far  as  possible,  its 
destructive  pow’er,  its  directions  for  isolating  affected  animals, 
disinfecting  premises,  and  advice  for  the  adoption  of  such 
preventive  measures  as  it  had  at  its  command,  were  the 
additional  means  it  employed  to  ensure  the  great  success 
that  followed  the  operations  of  the  association,  which  is  best 
told  by  its  results,  and  which  will  shortly  be  detailed. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Translations  and  Reviews  of  Continental 
Veterinary  Journals. 

By  W.  Ernes,  M.B.C.V.S.,  London. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  SUPPLY  OE  BLOOD  TO,  AND  THE 

E  UNCTIONS  OE,  THE  SPLEEN,  THYROID  GLAND,  AND 

SUPRA-RENAL  CAPSULES. 

Presented  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Belgium  by  Dr.  Eossion, 
Honorary  Member  of  the  Academy,  &c. 

( Con  tinned  from  p .  460.) 

Experiments  made  on  lining  animals. — We  shall  now  examine 
the  importance  to  be  attached  to  the  numerous  experiments 
which  have  been  made  at  different  times  on  living  animals, 
and  what  are  the  consequences  derived  from  those  which 
have  been  made  by  ourselves  with  a  view  of  discovering  the 
function  of  the  spleen.  We  have  extirpated  the  spleen  in 
eight  dogs.  This  operation  is  in  itself  not  very  difficult  to 
perform.  An  incision  is  made  at  the  left  hypochondrium  to 
the  extent  of  the  breadth  of  three  fingers ;  the  finger  being 
introduced  in  the  incision,  the  organ  is  brought  into  view ; 
the  amputation  is  then,  easily  performed,  and  the  lips  of  the 
wound  are  united  by  two  points  of  suture.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  tie  any  of  the  blood-vessels. 

Of  the  eight  dogs  I  have  deprived  of  the  spleen  three  died 
on  the  fourth,  sixth,  and  seventh  days.  The  five  others  per¬ 
fectly  recovered.  In  the  three  cases  death  was  the  result  of 
peritonitis. 

In  the  dogs  which  had  recovered  no  alteration  was  per¬ 
ceived  in  their  general  health;  they  were  killed  from  two  to 
three  months  after.  At  the  autopsy  nothing  abnormal  was 
found,  either  in  the  abdominal  viscera  or  the  mesenteric 
ganglia. 

I  have  several  times  opened  the  abdomen  at  divers  periods 
of  the  digestion,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
there  w^as  any  change  in  the  size  of  the  spleen.  Lieutaud 
observed,  in  a  man  who  died  suddenly  after  the  ingestion  of 
food,  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  volume  of  the  spleen.  It 
was  interesting  to  find  out  whether  this  was  the  case  in  ani¬ 
mals.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  only  been  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  that  which  was  already  known  by  experimentalists,  viz. 
that  the  spleen  is  of  very  small  size  at  the  commencement  of 
the  digestion,  and  increases  afterwards  in  a  manner  so  as  to 
acquire  double  the  size  of  what  it  is  in  its  normal  state. 

Dobson  had  likewise  made  the  observation  that  the  spleen 
increased  in  size  during  the  process  of  digestion.  This  fact 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  researches  of  Baudele- 
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ben  and  De  Gray,  who  ascertained  that  the  spleen  acquired 
its  maximum  volume  twelve  hours  after  the  ingestion  of  ali¬ 
ments  into  the  stomach.  In  the  well-fed  rabbit  the  spleen 
weighs  six  decigrammes,  while  in  those  deprived  of  food  it 
only  weighs  two  decigrammes.  These  experiments,  repeated 
in  different  species,  have  given  the  same  results. 

The  injection  of  water  into  the  veins  likewise  increases  the 
volume  of  the  spleen. 

What  are  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts? 
The  first  idea  which  occurred  to  the  experimenters  was  that 
the  increased  volume  of  the  spleen,  after  a  copious  meal  and 
a  liberal  use  of  drink,  must  be  attributed  to  the  absorption 
by  the  blood-vessels  or  lymphatics,  which  form  part  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  organs  of  digestion.  We  cannot 
share  that  opinion,  at  least,  without  reserve. 

The  mesenteric  veins  unite  to  form  the  vena  porta,  and  do  in 
no  way  convey  the  blood  of  the  spleen.  As  to  the  lympha¬ 
tics,  they,  perhaps,  form  anastomoses  with  those  of  the 
spleen ;  but  they  in  not  by  any  means  penetrate  into  its 
substance,  so  that  Sasse  w^'as  unable  to  admit  that  explana¬ 
tion,  but  attributed  the  fact  to  a  reflex  nervous  action  de¬ 
termined  by  the  presence  of  aliments  in  the  organs  of 
digestion. 

In  our  opinion  the  increased  volume  of  the  spleen,  after 
meals,  depends  on  a  congestion  of  the  splenic  vein.  When 
the  absorption  is  effected  in  the  intestinal  tube  the  mesen¬ 
teric  veins,  and  likewise  the  vena  porta,  are  gorged  with 
blood  ;  the  repletion  of  these  vessels  oppose  an  obstacle  to 
the  blood  entering  from  the  splenic  vein  into  the  vena  porta; 
it  then  stagnates,  and  flows  back  into  the  spleen,  which  is 
an  expansive  organ,  and  the  function  of  which  consists  specially 
in  keeping  the  blood  in  reserve. 

This  is  so  true  that,  even  from  the  experiments  of  Gray, 
it  suffices,  by  the  aid  of  chloroform,  to  impede  the  respiration 
for  half  an  hour  in  a  horse  to  expand  the  spleen  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  blood ;  the  weight  amounted  to  580 
grammes. 

After  so  many  useless  experiments  to  discover  the 
functions  of  the  spleen,  it  may  be  permitted  to  ask  what  is 
the  use  of  experiments  performed  on  living  animals?  If,  as 
we  maintain,  the  spleen  is  destined  to  enable  the  arteries  of 
the  stomach  to  receive  and  contain  a  greater  quantity  of 
blood  during  the  process  of  digestion,  all  bloody  operations, 
which  have  necessarily  the  effect  of  perturbating  the  circula¬ 
tion  and  the  digestion,  must  derange  the  circulation  in  the  arte¬ 
ries  of  the  spleen  itself,  and  cannot  lead  to  any  serious  results. 
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Communications  and  Cases. 


THE  DISEASE  AMONG  AMERICAN  CATTLE. 

In  the  cattle  disease  which  has  existed  for  some  months 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  said  to  be  communicated  by 
Texas  cattle,  we  have  a  problem  in  pathology  which  may  well 
exercise  our  acutest  powers  of  ratiocination.  No  veterinary 
authority  has  yet  favoured  ns  with  an  account  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  and  morbid  changes  which  distinguish  the  disease  from 
other  epizootic  afPections.  Whether  it  is  inflammatory  or  con¬ 
gestive  in  its  nature,  contagious  or  sporadic  in  its  origin,  we 
are  yet  left  to  conjecture.  The  only  certain  thing  about  it  is 
its  extraordinary  fatality.  Most  of  the  animals  attacked  die. 

Considering  the  importance  of  the  matter,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  little  concern  which,  so  far  as  we  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic  can  judge,  is  accorded  to  the  inquiry,  not  only 
in  reference  to  the  immediate  results  of  the  plague,  but  also 
to  its  ultimate  influence  on  the  exportation  of  cattle  and 
their  products  to  adjacent  and  distant  parts. 

From  published  accounts  we  learn  that  an  investigation 
has  taken  place  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture ;  we  are  not  told  that  any  veterinary  surgeons 
were  required  to  assist;  if  they  were  it  is  remarkable  that 
their  names  should  be  omitted;  if  they  were  not,  the  circum¬ 
stance  is  still  more  inexplicable.  Surely  there  are  qualified 
men  in  the  United  States  who  might  be  called  upon  to  insti¬ 
tute  a  searching  investigation,  and  to  determine  what  rela¬ 
tion,  if  any,  this  malady  bears  to  other  cattle  disease  of 
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the  country^  which  they  will  have  had  opportunities  of 
observing. 

The  report  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  pub¬ 
lished  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Dodge^  who  is  the  statistician 
of  the  department,  and  who,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected, 
deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  physical  and  geographical 
aspects  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Dodge,  at  the  very  commencement,  startles  us  by  the 
announcement  of  the  following  paradoxes  : 

The  disease  is  communicated  by  Texas  cattle,  and  cattle 
from  other  parts  of  the  Gulf  coast.  On  the  Gulf  coast,  how¬ 
ever,  the  disease  is  unknown. 

Texas  cattle  do  not  themselves  suffer  from  the  disease 
which  they  communicate  to  others ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  in  good  health,  and  even  improving  in  condition  at 
the  time.  Cattle  which  are  infected  by  Texas  cattle  nearly 
all  die,  but  they  never  communicate  the  infection  to  other 
cattle  with  which  they  may  come  in  contact.  In  plain  terms, 
the  cattle  from  the  Gulf  coast  are  asserted  to  possess  the 
power  of  developing  spontaneously  the  germs  of  a  disease  in 
their  own  systems,  and  then,  instead  of  bringing  it  to  maturity 
in  its  place  of  origin,  communicating  it  to  other  cattle,  which 
die,  while  they,  the  producers  of  the  seeds  of  pestilence,  escape. 
The  virus  of  the  fever  seems  to  exhaust  its  potency  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  one  generation  of  victims,  and  hence  the  further 
propagation  of  the  disease  is  prevented.  The  natural  history 
of  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  furnishes  instances  numerous 
enough  of  parthenogenesis,  but  the  occurrence  of  a  similar 
phenomenon  in  pathology  is  now  for  the  first  time  forced 
upon  our  notice.  We  know  that  the  scolex  of  a  tapeworm 
lies  dormant  in  the  organism  of  its  host,  and  only  becomes 
developed  into  an  active  condition  of  life  when  conveyed 
into  the  body  of  another  animal,  reaching  which  it  becomes 
mature,  and  then  ceases  to  advance  any  further;  but  we  had 
to  learn  that  the  germ  of  a  fatal  malady  might  exemplify 
Steenstrup^s  idea  of  alternate  generation.  All  the  marvels 
of  this  romance  of  pathology  are  not  yet  exhausted.  Con¬ 
tinuing  the  statement  of  the  results  of  his  inquiry,  Mr.  Dodge 
tells  us  in  effect  that  the  virus  which  apparently  originates  in 
the  system  of  the  cattle  on  the  Gulf  coast,  requires  a  change 
of  climate  for  its  fructification.  The  cattle  must  be  tra¬ 
velled  from  the  Gulf  coast  to  a  position  of  considerable  ele¬ 
vation,  or  to  a  distance  of  two  or  three  degrees  of  latitude 
before  they  acquire  the  power  to  affect  others. 

If  they  remain  on  the  Gulf  coast  the  disease  is  not  deve¬ 
loped,  and  if  they  are  removed  to  other  miasmatic  sections. 
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as  the  Mississippi  bottoms  up  to  the  thirty-sixth  parallel^ 
they  and  the  animals  with  which  they  may  he  associated 
remain  unaffected. 

Treatment  is  found  to  possess  little  or  no  efficacy  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  progress  of  the  disease,  which  destroys  life  in 
most  cases  very  rapidly.  Post-mortem  examination  reveals 
congestion  of  the  brain  and  also  of  the  endocardium ;  the 
kidneys  are  observed  to  be  highly  inflamed,  and  the  bladder 
although  healthy  is  much  distended.  The  intestines  through¬ 
out  are  marked  with  dark  spots,  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
defined ;  the  spleen  and  liver  are  congested. 

So  far  as  this  record  of  morbid  changes  is  concerned, 
the  evidence  is  altogether  unsatisfactory.  No  opinion  can 
be  formed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  affection,  nor  can  even  a 
reasonable  conjecture  be  hazarded  upon  the  question  of  in¬ 
fection  and  contagion.  It  is  asserted  that  the  disease  is 
communicated  by  Texas  cattle,  when  they  have  travelled  a 
distance  of  at  least  two  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  coast, 
and  are  brought  in  contact  with  local  herds ;  this,  so  far, 
looks  like  infection,  but  the  local  herds,  although  fatally 
attacked  themselves,  do  not  communicate  the  disease  to  other 
local  herds,  and  this  fact  is  conclusively  in  favour  of  the 
assumption  that  the  disease  is  non-infectious. 

Whichever  way  we  turn  we  are  met  by  contradictions,  and 
unless  an  investigation  be  made  in  the  localities  where  the 
aflPection  prevails  by  competent  professional  men,  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  mystery  will  never  be  cleared  up.  Is  it  quite 
an  ascertained  fact  that  Texas  cattle  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  outbreak  ?  If  they  have,  the  precise  nature  of  the 
part  they  play  should  be  determined. 

Beyond  everything  it  is  necessary  to  decide  whether  any 
parts  of  the  diseased  animals,  the  hides,  or  blood,  or  any  of  the 
secretions  possess  virulent  properties,  or  whether  the  herbage 
or  fodder  which  has  been  in  contact  with  them  is  prejudicial 
to  other  cattle.  With  the  probability  before  them  of  danger 
arising  to  the  cattle  in  this  country  from  importation  of 
substances  which  have  been  in  contact  with  American  cattle, 
the  Government  has  restricted  the  movement  of  American 
hay.  And  under  the  same  kind  of  apprehensions,  the  Irish 
executive  has  altogether  prohibited  the  importation  of  hay 
or  straw  from  America,  and  also  of  undressed  hides  unless 
they  have  been  properly  disinfected.  These  restrictions,  how¬ 
ever  irksome  they  may  be,  are  required  for  our  own  protec¬ 
tion,  and  can  hardly  be  dispensed  with  while  the  present 
uncertainty  respecting  the  essential  character  of  the  disease 
remains. 
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HERNIA. 

By  E.  Stanley,  V.S.,  5th  Lancers,  Lucknow,  India. 

Having  felt  the  want  of  practical  information  on  the  above 
subject  when  I  first  arrived  here,  I  am  induced  to  pen  a 
few  lines  which  I  am  sure  will  be  interesting  to  some  of  the 
junior  students  of  our  profession ;  not  that  I  can  relate  any¬ 
thing  new,  as  the  subjeet  is  one  with  whieh  our  continental 
brethren  are  familiar.  It  is,  however,  the  result  of  my  own 
experience  which  I  am  about  to  record. 

The  sueeessful  performance  of  the  operation  for  strangu¬ 
lated  hernia  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  our  art,  and 
proves  the  veterinarian  to  be  a  man  of  seienee  and  surgieal 
skill  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  self-opinionated  amateur 
who  knows  at  least  that  the  patient  if  unaided  must  speedily 
die. 

Causes  of  scrotal  hernia. — The  abdominal  ring  giving  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  spermatic  cord  is  never  elosed  in  the  horse ; 
henee  all  stallions  are  predisposed  to  this  aceident.  The 
enervating  influence  of  the  hot  season  causes  relaxation  of 
fibre,  and  the  scrotum  hangs  very  pendulously,  hence  the 
testicles  and  their  vessels  become  swollen  from  gravitation 
of  their  contents,  and  a  retarded  languid  circulation  suc¬ 
ceeding,  causes  the  cord  to  drag  on  and  enlarge  the  superior 
opening  of  the  inguinal  canal,  allowing  the  ever  restless 
intestine  to  worm  itself  into  the  cavity.  This  is  the  only 
way  I  can  explain  the  fact  of  the  greatest  number  of  cases 
occurring  at  the  beginning  of  the  intensely  hot  season. 
Jumping,  plunging,  kicking,  &c.,  I  consider  secondary 
causes. 

Symptoms. — Persistent  abdominal  pain,  more  or  less  acute, 
depending  on  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  intestine 
has  been  strangulated,  the  temperament  of  patient,  &c.,  but 
the  pain  is  always  without  a  moments  remission,  being  equally 
severe  in  both  forms  of  the  disease.  One  patient,  I  remember, 
lay  in  a  comfortable  position  for  six  hours,  simply  turning  his 
head  to  his  flank  at  frequent  intervals.  Usually,  however, 
the  animal  is  very  restless,  pacing  round  the  box,  pawing,  lying 
down,  rolling,  getting  up  again,  and  perspiring  profusely. 
Sometimes  the  patient  will  hold  up  one  hind  leg  and  attempt 
to  bite  the  scrotum,  or  in  other  cases  he  will  keep  persistently 
backing  into  a  corner.  The  gait  is  usually  straddling,  but  may 
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be  quite  natural.  Perspiration  is  occasionally  confined  to 
the  fianks  and  scrotum. 

State  of  the  scrotum. — If  there  is  only  a  knuckle  of  in¬ 
testine  through  the  internal  ring^  the  testicle  on  the  side 
affected  will  be  drawn  close  up  to  the  belly,  and  is  usually 
retained  there  even  though  the  horse  be  trotted ;  the  other 
testicle  is  raised  and  lowered  uneasily.  But  if  the  horse  is 
placed  on  his  back,  he  draws  up  the  healthy  testicle  to  avoid 
its  being  hurt  when  falling,  and  this  causes  the  testicle  on 
the  diseased  side  to  be  now  the  most  prominent,  because  the 
knuckle  of  intestine  prevents  its  being  raised  as  high  as  the 
healthy  one.  In  scrotal  hernia  the  scrotum  will  be  hard  and 
cold,  the  testicle  cannot  be  defined,  and  the  cord  will  feel  as  one 
hard  mass;  internal  examination  will  confirm  the  diagnosis. 

The  pulse  will  be  hard  and  wiry,  its  rapidity  will  depend 
on  the  duration  of  the  complaint. 

Respiration  is  short  and  hurried,  the  nostrils  being  widely 
dilated. 

Visible  membranes  highly  injected,  and  early  become 
purplish,  depth  of  hue  being  a  most  unfavorable  symptom. 
Manipulation  while  the  horse  is  standing  will  afford  con¬ 
firmatory  evidence ;  the  testicle  is  cold  and  easily  felt,  the 
convoluted  blood-vessels  being  engorged  and  surrounded 
bv  interstitial  effusion,  can  be  felt  suddenly  terminating  in 
the  straight  vessels  of  the  cord  just  above  (at  the  usual  place 
of  division  on  castration)  :  no  intestine  can  be  felt,  but  the 
examination  causes  pain. 

Now  passing  the  hand  into  the  rectum,  the  right  hand,  if 
suspected  hernia  is  on  the  left  side,  and  vice  versa,  examine 
carefully,  and  compare  both  internal  rings ;  to  find  them, 
use  the  free  hand  externally,  and  try  to  make  the  fingers 
touch.  The  cords  will  be  readily  felt  passing  through  the 
rings.  If  hernia  exists,  the  bowel  is  easily  felt  plugging  the 
opening,  and  may  be  pulled  (but  it  is  too  tightly  wedged  to 
be  reduced),  which  instantly  causes  violent  straining,  and 
thus  confirms  the  diagnosis. 

Prognosis. — If  the  heart  beats  full,  strong,  and  not  rapidly, 
although  the  maxillary  pulse  is  indistinct,  the  case  is  hopeful. 
The  scrotal  form  is  less  favourable,  as  the  accident  is  of 
longer  duration,  and  the  constitutional  symptoms  are  aggra¬ 
vated,  but  all  depends  on  the  operation. 

Treatment. — Freely  administer  sedatives  before  and  after 
the  operation.  Opium  is  my  favourite,  given  in  drachm 
doses  every  half  hour  in  solution,  combined  "with  camphor. 
The  hobbles  can  usually  be  put  on  while  the  patient  is  down, 
and  this  is  advisable  as  it  prevents  the  risk  of  bruising  the 
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parts  when  falling.  Prop  him  on  his  back  with  a  bundle  of 
bedding  tied  in  a  blanket_,  attach  a  second  rope  to  the  hobbles, 
and  extend  both  at  right  angles  from  his  body  (my  operating 
box  is  a  division  in  the  stable,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
a  wall  five  feet  high,  over  which  the  ropes  are  passed  and 
held  on  the  outside)  ;  the  leg  on  the  affected  side  is  libe¬ 
rated,  two  ropes  are  put  on  the  heel ;  one  carried  directly 
behind  him  is  pulled  upwards  and  backwards,  the  other  draws 
the  leg  outwards  and  upwards.  The  body  inclines  from  the 
side  to  be  operated  on.  The  external  abdominal  ring  or  a 
band  of  fascia  running  from  the  external  abdominal  region 
and  blending  with  the  fascia  lata,  is  the  guide  for  the  point 
of  incision ;  immediately  under  this  runs  the  inguinal  canal, 
from  one  to  tw^o  inches  de^p.  Cut  between  the  cutaneous  veins, 
which  are  readily  seen,  parallel  to  the  fascia  alluded  to,  carry 
the  incision  through  the  skin  only,  so  as  just  to  admit  the 
index  finger  of  the  left  hand,  separate  the  adipose  tissue 
with  the  finger,  directing  it  inwards  till  the  inguinal  canal  is 
felt  (not  unlike  part  of  a  broom  handle),  open  it  by  a  very 
small  scratch  with  the  point  of  a  scalpel  guided  on  the  index 
finger  (it  is  completely  out  of  sight),  an'd  the  nail  will 
enlarge  the  opening  to  admit  the  finger,  which  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  bowel  or  cord.  Pass  the  finger  downwards 
into  the  belly.  Great  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  getting 
even  the  tip  of  it  through  the  internal  ring  (which  is  nothing 
but  a  fold  of  peritoneum)  but  it  feels  like  a  very  hard  cord 
and  forms  the  strangulating  ligature.  Pass  the  bistoury 
cache  along  the  finger  through  this  opening,  which  is  only 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  external  orifice  (the  hook  I 
have  added  to  my  instrument  prevents  the  ring  slipping  oflp 
the  end  on  removing  the  fore  finger,  and  also  avoids  the 
danger  of  wounding  the  abdominal  viscera),  the  cutting  edge 
being  turned  forwards  and  outwards ;  the  spring  pressed, 
the  fibres  can  be  felt  giving  way,  the  stricture  is  destroyed 
and  the  intense  pain  relieved.  The  finger  is  now  readily 
passed  into  the  belly,  and  the  testicle  being  raised  by  an 
assistant,  the  bowel  is  speedily  returned ;  make  sure  the  ring 
is  clear,  then  close  the  external  wound  by  ligature  to  exclude 
air,  remove  all  restraint,  and  apply  fomentations ;  in  short,  treat 
for  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and  be  prepared  for  peritonitis. 

The  operation  is  the  work  of  a  very  few  minutes,  is  quite 
bloodless,  and  could  be  performed  with  a  pen-knife. 

The  patient  usually  gives  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  remains 
lying  although  the  hobbles  are  removed,  the  pulse  returns  at 
the  jaw,  and  the  bluish  tint  disappears  from  the  mouth  in  an 
incredibly  short  time.  I  usually  foment  the  abdomen  for 
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three  or  four  liours^  give  sedatives  every  half  hour,  with 
tobaeeo  smoke  and  water  enemas,  as  long  as  the  inflammation 
lasts  ;  it  usually  subsides  in  from  one  to  six  hours. 

Taxis  I  invariably  try  before  operating,  but  usually  it 
is  valuable  time  lost.  The  animal  is  released  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  because  restraint  greatly  increases  the  feverish  symp¬ 
toms,  and  struggling  causes  exhaustion,  and  I  feel  satisfied 
hastens  a  fatal  termination. 

But  is  there  no  fear  of  the  hernia  returning  now  that  the 
opening  of  the  canal  is  so  much  larger  than  before  ?  I  have 
never  seen  it  do  so,  and  believe  it  is  prevented  by  the  sore 
and  inflamed  testicle  being  drawn  up  so  as  to  plug  the  open¬ 
ing  to  a  great  extent ;  the  thigh  also  is  held  close  to  protect 
it ;  and,  lastly,  in  a  few  hours  copious  serous  effusion,  filling 
the  surrounding  tissues,  forms  a  natural  truss,  which  lasts 
until  adhesive  inflammation  completes  the  cure. 

If  the  parts  do  not  swell,  the  vitality  of  the  blood  is  at 
fault,  and  the  prognosis  must  be  most  unfavorable;  the 
patient  will  surely  die,  though  it  may  not  be  for  several 
hours. 

I  do  not  castrate  and  reduce  the  hernia  from  the  scrotum, 
because  I  cannot  see  any  advantages,  and  I  have  these  ob¬ 
jections — the  internal  ring  is  beyond  reach,  either  with  a 
bistoury  or  finger,  the  inguinal  canal  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
explored,  haemorrhage  is  a  great  inconvenience,  and  the 
operation  is  protracted  when  time  is  invaluable ;  but  because 
1  am  unsuccessful  in  this  mode  of  operating,  I  do  not  wish 
to  condemn  more  skilful  operators.  At  present  I  see  no 
necessity  for  removing  the  testicle,  especially  as  castration 
of  adults  here  at  certain  seasons  is  almost  always  fatal, 
the  patient  succumbs  to  a  low  fever,  and  finally  dies  of 
inanition. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  accident  is  a  fatal  one  if 
left  to  itself;  the  many  causes  which  render  recovery  precarious 
and  uncertain  must  be  borne  in  mind,  or  the  number  of 
recoveries  will  appear  very  limited.  I  subjoin  the  following 
cases  with  brief  remarks  on  the  peculiarities  of  each,  and 
probable  cause  of  death  or  recovery. 

Case  I.  April  24th,  1864.— A  hack,  five  years  old,  was 
castrated  by  scraping  the  cord.  Thermo.  110°  in  the  stable. 
This  is  the  usual  temperature  at  this  season.  Eight  hours 
after,  the  intestine  protruded  from  the  scrotum,  and  several 
feet  rapidly  escaped.  He  was  placed  on  his  back,  hot  water 
being  poured  on  my  hands  to  clean  the  part  as  I  returned 
it.  A  large  loop  finally  remained  filled  with  gas.  While 
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hesitating  about  puncturing  it_,  the  muscle  of  the  bowel  sud¬ 
denly  and  slowly  contracted  at  its  middle,  and,  creeping 
right  and  left,  carried  the  gas  before  it,  and  drew  the  whole 
bowel  into  the  abdomen.  Acute  laminitis  supervened.  He 
died  from  fever  and  shock  forty-eight  hours  later. 

Post-mortem. — No  swelling  about  the  scrotum;  the  cord 
slightly  tumefied  from  sanguineous  effusion ;  internal  ring 
relaxed,  otherwise  quite  natural.  For  the  first  eight  feet  the 
single  colon  was  half  its  normal  diameter,  and  its  coats  were 
much  thickened  by  serous  effusion ;  it  was  of  a  pinkish  hue, 
though  not  inflamed ;  and  there  was  no  peritonitis. 

Case  2.  April,  1864. — A  troop  horse,  seven  years  old, 
castrated  by  scraping.  Shortly  after  he  was  released  a  few 
inches  of  bowel  descended;  this  was  speedily  cleaned  and 
returned  into  the  scrotum.  The  animal  strained  violently, 
but  pressure  on  the  scrotum  prevented  the  escape  of  the 
hernia.  He  died  in  twelve  hours. 

Post-mortem. — A  loop  of  intestine,  about  a  foot,  was  stran¬ 
gulated,  having  been  forced  by  his  straining  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  inguinal  canal  between  the  fascia  of  the 
abdominal  muscles.  This  could  not  be  seen  externally. 

Case  3.  May,  1865. — An  old  troop-horse,  admitted  half 
an  hour  after  morning  parade.  Although  repeatedly  ex¬ 
amined,  no  diagnosis  could  be  arrived  at.  It  was  my  first 
case  of  inguinal  hernia.  He  died  in  fourteen  hours. 

Post-mortem. — A  knuckle  of  intestine,  only  three  inches 
long,  was  strangulated  by  the  internal  abdominal  ring.  The 
ring  was  healthy. 

Case  4.  June,  1867. — A  trooper,  thirteen  years  old, 
admitted  three  hours  after  parade.  Taxis  failing,  the  testicle 
was  removed ;  but  fhe  bowel  remained  firmly  fixed  ;  and  the 
bistoury  being  too  short  to  reach  the  internal  ring,  I  cut 
down  upon  the  hernia  and  enlarged  the  ring ;  then  readily 
reduced  it.  This  operation  had  been  very  tedious,  and  he 
died  twenty-four  hours  after  from  fever  and  exhaustion,  acting 
on  an  aged,  debilitated  frame. 

Post-mortem. — ^The  ring  was  twice  its  normal  size,  the 
peritoneum  rather  torn,  and  the  cord  adherent  to  the  canal 
by  recent  lymph.  Eight  inches  of  the  single  colon,  near  its 
commencement,  were  much  thickened,  and  the  mucous  sur¬ 
face  congested  with  clear  lines  of  demarcation ;  the  rest  of 
the  bowels  and  peritoneum  were  healthy. 

Case  5.  July,  1867. — A  trooper,  fifteen  years  old,  had 
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hydrocele  from  a  severe  blow  received  three  years  before,  and 
the  scrotum  had  been  very  pendulous  sinee.  The  testicle, 
which  was  firmly  attached  to  the  scrotum,  was  dissected 
away,  and  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  of  highly  inflamed  in¬ 
testine  came  into  view.  An  opening  was  made  over  the 
internal  ring,  the  bistoury  introduced,  a  section  made,  and 
the  bowel  with  difficulty  returned,  but  without  relief.  The 
animal  strained  violently.  Further  examination  showed  the 
bowel  had  escaped  through  the  walls  of  the  inguinal  canal, 
and  was  outside  the  peritoneum,  in  contact  with  the  abdomi¬ 
nal  muscles.  To  find  the  ring,  enlarge  it,  draw  the  intestine 
up,  and  return  it  to  the  belly,  was  no  easy  task,  but  it  was 
accomplished. 

I  believe  the  explanation  of  the  accident  is  this  :  the  ring 
had  slipped  off  the  end  of  the  bistoury,  and  the  first  incision 
was  through  the  canal  wall  only ;  or  it  may  be  there  was 
double  hernia,  caused  by  the  violent  straining,  namely,  first 
into  the  scrotum,  and  secondly  through  the  inguinal  canal 
wall,  between  the  abdominal  fascia.  He  died  in  eight  hours 
from  shock. 

Case  6.  July,  1867.— A  valuable  four-years-old  charger, 
admitted  three  hours  after  work  with  inguinal  hernia.  Taxis 
failed,  and  the  testicle  was  removed  by  actual  cautery.  On 
releasing  the  cord  from  the  clamps  the  knuckle  of  intestine 
slipped  back  into  the  abdomen.  Low  fever  supervened.  He 
was  not  convalescent  for  two  months,  having  to  be  kept  alive 
on  gruel.  This  was  the  result  of  castration  at  an  unfavor¬ 
able  season.  I  resolved  not  to  remove  the  testicle  in  future, 
as  this  reduction  was  a  lucky  accident  that  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  occur  again. 

Case  7.  September,  1867.— A  trooper,  thirteen  years 
old,  admitted  two  hours  after  work  wdth  inguinal  hernia.  I 
cut  down  upon  it.  The  knuckle  felt  like  a  hard  ball,  but 
steadv  pressure  forced  it  suddenly  back,  without  cutting  the 
ring.*'  The  operation  did  not  take  five  minutes.  In  three 

weeks  he  was  at  his  work,  well. 

Sequel.— A  few  weeks  later  he  returned  with  scrotal 
abscesses  under  the  integument;  these  were  opened,  and  he 
made  a  good  recovery. 

Case  8.  February,  1868.  —  An  old  hack  with  scrotal 
hernia  in  a  dying  state  w'hen  operated  on,  having  been 
ill  ten  hours.  I  cut  down  on  the  internal  ring,  enlarged 
it  with  the  bistoury,  and  readily  returned  the  bowel.  Though 
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pain  was  entirely  relieved^  lie  sank  and  died  four  hours  later 
from  systemic  shock  and  mortification  of  the  bowels. 

Post-mortem. — The  ring  readily  admitted  three  fingers. 
Three  feet  of  intestine  were  deeply  inflamed  with  a  very  dis¬ 
tinct  line  where  strangulation  had  been.  The  operation  was 
very  quickly  and  thoroughly  performed. 

Case  9.  Aprils  1868. — A  trooper,  fourteen  years  old,  ad¬ 
mitted  two  hours  after  work  with  inguinal  hernia.  I  made 
an  incision  over  the  ring  and  dilated  the  stricture,  and  the 
bowel  was  easily  returned,  when  a  second  hernia  was  found 
through  the  walls  of  the  canal,  which  formed  a  second  stric¬ 
ture.  This  was  enlarged,  and  a  mass  of  bowel  was  found  in¬ 
sinuated  between  the  peritoneum  and  rectus  abdominis 
muscle,  towards  the  symphysis  pubis.  This  was  also  re¬ 
turned.  Peritonitis  supervened  four  hours  after  the  opera¬ 
tion.  He  died  fourteen  hours  later. 

Post-mortem. — Serous  abscesses  were  forming  in  the  scrotal 
connective  tissue ;  the  bowels  were  in  many  parts  spasmodi¬ 
cally  contracted.  The  cavity  between  the  rectus  muscle  and 
the  peritoneum  was  filled  with  plastic  lymph. 

Case  10.  April,  1866. — A  trooper,  fourteen  years  old, 
admitted  one  hour  after  work  with  inguinal  hernia.  I  cut 
down  upon  it.  The  knuckle  pitted  on  pressure,  from  con¬ 
taining  faeces.  1  expected  it  to  slip  back  on  pressure ;  instead 
of  doing  so,  the  ring  was  forced  inwards,  dragging  the  canal 
with  it,  the  peritoneum  having  separated  from  its  attachment 
to  the  abdominal  fascia.  (1  discovered  this  in  searching  to 
find  if  the  ring  were  clear.)  There  was  some  difficulty  in 
getting  it  back ;  but  this  was  done  by  dragging  on  the  tes¬ 
ticle,  and  following  the  course  of  the  cord  till  I  reached  the 
ring,  which  was  enlarged  by  the  bistoury,  and  the  bowel 
dropped  into  the  belly.  The  operation  was  much  more 
quickly  performed  than  related.  The  wound  closed  by  first 
intention.  The  animal  was  at  work  in  twelve  days,  perfectly 
well. 

Sequel. — Two  months  later  he  was  admitted  with  an 
abscess,  which  opened  near  the  cicatrix,  but  was  confined  to 
the  subcutaneous  tissue.  He  is  doing  very  well. 

Case  11.  August,  1866. — A  valuable  Arab  charger,  eight 
years  old.  Scrotal  hernia  occurred  at  night,  but  was  not 
reported  until  nine  hours  had  elapsed.  I  cut  down  upon  the 
ring,  enlarged  it  with  the  bistoury,  and  easily  returned  the 
bowel.  Ten  days  have  elapsed,  and  he  is  doing  well,  not 
having  had  a  bad  symptom. 
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THE  QUESTION  OE  THE  DAY:  WHAT  KIND  OP 
EDUCATION  WILL  PRODUCE  THE  MOST 
EFFICIENT  VETERINARY  SURGEONS? 

By  Thomas  GreaveSj  M.R.C.V.S.,  Manchester. 

[Continued from  p.  672.) 

The  fourth  and  last  division  of  the  subject  is  now  to  he  con¬ 
sidered^  viz.,  Does  the  possession  of  highly  scientific  attain¬ 
ments  lift  the  mind  of  the  possessor  above  the  realities  of 
his  profession,  and  dispose  him  to  look  down  upon  the  duties 
required  of  him  as  a  veterinary  practitioner 

In  discussing  this  question  I  find  I  have  already  in  a  great 
measure  explained  my  views  upon  it,  and  the  conclusion  I 
have  arrived  at  is  to  the  effect  that  the  possession  of  highly 
scientific  attainments  is  not  necessary  to  ensure  the  highest 
degree  of  practical  usefulness.  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  we  become  most  useful  and  efficient  men  by  acquiring 
the  education  sketched  out  in  my  last  paper  at  page  670— 
Then  to  work  at  the  profession  in  youth  as  an  apprentice'^ 
[this  I  make  a  cardinal  point],  “^then  study  two  sessions  at 
the  college." 

I  admit  that  apprentices  to  practitioners  in  purely  agri¬ 
cultural  districts  cannot  have  the  same  oppoitunities  as 
those  in  towns  of  seeing  large  numbers  of  horse  patients, 
and  many  diseases  in  horses  more  generally  affect  town 
horses;  and,  vice  versa,  apprentices  to  town  practitioners 
have  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  number  or  the 
variety  of  cases  in  cattle,  and  some  disease^  which  may 
be  considered  as  more  generally  affecting  country  horses, 
especially  in  the  breeding  districts.  There  are  two  classes  of 
practice,  differing  very  much  from  one  another ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  would  be  always  wise  on  the  part  of  parents  or 
guardians  of  a  youth  to  elect  that  which  he  is  most  likely 

to  follow  in  after  life.  i  •, 

I  have  been  informed,  on  what  I  deem  good  authority,  that 

there  exists  upon  the  books  of  the  Governors  of  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College  a  minute,  made  in  committee,  to  the  effect 
that  no  youth  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  the  college  as  a 
student  unless  he  has  seen  practice,  or,  in  other  words,  has 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  can 

produce  an  indenture  of  apprenticeship.  i  ^  n 

The  disagreement  between  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  and  Professor  Dick,  in  1844,  arose 
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from  a  bye-law  of  the  Council,  to  which,  I  believe,  the  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Colleges  were  parties. 
The  said  bye-law  set  forth  that  no  student  was  eligible  to 
present  himself  to  the  Board  of  Examiners  unless  he  had 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  to  a  veterinary  surgeon. 
When  the  time  of  examination  approached  it  was  ascertained 
that  only  a  moiety  of  the  students  of  either  college  were 
eligible.  The  Council  were  obdurate,  and  Professor  Dick  felt 
himself  compelled  to  apply  to  the  Plighland  and  Agricultural 
Society  of  Scotland  to  grant  him  a  renewal  of  their  Examining 
Board,  which  had  been  dissolved.  This  request  was  granted, 
and  the  Board  has  continued  in  existence  ever  since.  The 
Council  suspended  the  obnoxious  bye-law,  so  far  as  it  applied 
to  the  London  College ;  hence  the  grievance  because  of  this 
preference  to  the  said  London  College. 

What  I  want  to  call  attention  to  particularly  is  this  :  at 
that  date  the  desirability  and  necessity  of  an  apprenticeship 
to  ensure  practical  usefulness  was  clearly  felt  and  acknow¬ 
ledged.  The  want  has  been  continually  felt  from  that  day 
to  the  present  time.  The  wish  that  some  method  should  be 
adopted  whereby  this  want  should  be  supplied  is  expressed  by 
members  in  every  province  in  England. 

The  various  presidents  of  the  ten  or  eleven  provincial  vete¬ 
rinary  medical  associations  situated  in  nearly  every  part  of 
England  and  Scotland,  in  their  inaugural  addresses,  and  the 
members  of  each  of  these  associations,  have  given  expression 
most  distinctly  and  most  earnestly  to  the  same  desire. 

Now,  agitation  is  only  of  lasting  use  when  it  leads  to  prac¬ 
tical  action,  and  with  that  object  in  view  I  respectfully  suggest 
that  each  association,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  body  of  the 
profession,  shall  continue  their  importunities  until  this  exi¬ 
gency  of  the  case  shall  have  been  provided  for.  A  committee 
of  education  should  be  formed,  chosen  from  out  the  members 
of  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
to  watch  and  encourage  this  movement. 

There  need  be  no  false  delicacy  in  approaching  this  ques¬ 
tion.  There  cannot  be  the  most  remote  probability  of  men 
again  falling  into  the  same  error  that  was  committed  in  1844. 
Every  one  connected  with  that  unfortunate  affair  has,  over 
and  over  again,  expressed  his  deep  and  bitter  regret  at  the 
result.  Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Thomas  Walton  Mayer  says 
upon  this  point : 

Instead  of  waiting  upon  events — instead  of  quietly  and 
with  great  deliberation  putting  in  force  the  provisions  of  the 
charter,  laws  and  bye-laws  were  made  to  be  repealed,  and 
vain  efforts  were  made  to  place  the  profession  in  a  position  at 
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once,  which  can  only  be  accomplished  in  the  course  of  time. 
I  confess  that  I  was  one  of  those  over-zealous  individuals  who 
lent  my  support  and  influence  to  the  enactment  of  many 
laws  calculated^  as  I  believed,  for  the  future  prosperity  of 
the  profession,  but  which,  from  the  tone  and  manner  of 
their  introduction,  had  at  the  time  a  tendency  to  promote 
disunion. 

Most  sincerely  do  I  regret  this :  but  hope  all  will  be 
forgotten  and  forgiven,  and  that  with  perfect  unanimity  we 
shall  desire  to  open  up  the  glorious  future  before  us."’^ 

Now,  gentlemen,  what  wait  we  for?  Have  we  not  been 
waiting  upon  events  for  the  last  twenty-four  years,  and  has 
not  the  time  now  arrived  when  a  move  should  be  made,  and 
the  goal  gained  ?  I  can  see  no  difficulty  whatever  in  the  way^ 
if  only  all  parties  will  be  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  fairness  and 
conciliation.  It  needs  only  that  the  Principals  of  the  three 
colleges,  the  Governors  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Col¬ 
leges,  and  the  Council  of  the  Loyal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  come  to  a  clear,  distinct,  and  amicable  under¬ 
standing.  I  have  the  most  perfect  conviction  that  the  Prin¬ 
cipals  of  the  three  colleges  experience  an  ardent  desire  to 
advance,  in  every  way  possible,  the  best  interests  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  I  also  *^belieVe  in  the  good  spirit  which  actuates 
the  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Loyal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons;  and  I  cannot  think  that  the  Governors  of  the 
colleges  would  refuse  to  listen  to  an  application  made  to 
them  by  their  respective  principals,  when  it  is  shown  that 
such  is  the  earnest  desire  ot  the  great  body  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  an  agreement 
should  be  come  to,  to  the  effect  that  a  communication  be  sent 
to  every  member  of  the  profession,  conveying  an  intimation 
that  such  an  agreement  has  been  entered  into,  and  will  be 
carried  out  bv  the  respective  colleges,  viz.,  that  at  a  certain 
date,  commencement  of  the  session  at  each  college  ^say, 
three  years  or  four  years  hence — no  student  will  be  admitted 
to  any  of  the  colleges  unless  he  can  show  that  lie  has  seen 
practice,  and  has  an  indenture  of  apprenticeship.  The  com¬ 
munication  might  contain  a  request  that  every  member  of  the 
profession  should  make  this  fact  known  throughout  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  he  practises.  In  carrying  out  this  arrangement 
I  do  not  imagine  the  colleges  would  suffer  to  any  extent.  I 
sincerely  believe,  if  this  event  could  be  accomplished,  the 
whole  body  of  the  profession  would  rejoice  more  than  in  any¬ 
thing  else  that  could  happen  in  our  day. 

Having  accomplished  this,  I  can  easily  conceive  with  what 
facility  unanimity  could  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  legis- 
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lating  for  our  profession ;  a  common  understanding  could 
readily  be  arrived  at  as  to  what  each  college  desired^  and  by 
a  little  mutual  concession  a  good  groundwork  might  be  laid 
down  and  adopted,  and  a  Bill  got  without  opposition,  which 
would  be  not  only  of  great  value  to  us  individually,  but  also 
a  great  honour  to  our  common  profession.  The  duties  of 
the  parliamentary  committee  of  the  council  would  then  be 
all  smooth  sailing  and  very  gratifying 

The  Boyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  university ;  it  is  not  confined  to  one  nation, 
it  may  with  strict  propriety  be  called  a  Veterinary  Uni¬ 
versity,-’^  it  is  fully  empowered  by  the  charter  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  to  appoint  examiners,  grant  diplomas  and  degrees  to 
students  (the  same  as  any  other  university  grants  to  its 
students),  who  have  studied  the  regular  term  or  terms  at  a 
recognised  veterinary  college. 

It  appears  to  be  the  desire  of  many  gentlemen  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  that  this  university  should  grant  degrees  of  merit, 
indicating  that  the  possessor  of  such  degree  has  attained  to 
a  higher  eminence  in  his  professional  knowledge  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  veterinary  surgeon  possesses.  As  this  sentiment  is,  doubt¬ 
less,  a  laudable  one,  and  well  calculated  to  elevate  the  vete¬ 
rinary  profession  to  a  higher  status,  and  thereby  cause  it  to 
be  more  respected,  and  probably  more  valued  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  by  various  learned  bodies  and  by  society  generally, — 
I  should  strongly  recommend  that  the  Council  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  should  institute  such  a  degree  as  a  veterinary  fellowship. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  the  only  degree  that  the  profession  can 
require  or  the  council  award.  The  candidate  for  the  honour 
of  using  the  initials,  F.B.C.V.S.,  must  have  possessed  the 
diploma  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  three 
years,  have  been  in  practice  during  the  whole  of  such  time, 
and  have  studied  the  higher  branches  of  education,  espe¬ 
cially  those  appertaining  to  physiology,  pathology,  &c.,  &c. ; 
he  shall  then  be  subjected  to  a  written  examination  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  rules  instituted  by  the  examiners  appointed  by 
the  council  of  the  university. 

A  preliminary  or  initiatory  examination  as  the  student 
enters  the  college,  was  first  instituted  by  the  present  worthy 
principal  of  the  Boyal  Veterinary  College,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  profession  applauded  the  innovation ;  it  com¬ 
menced  simply  enough,  but  has  by  degrees  assumed  a  cha¬ 
racter  more  worthy  the  intention.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  this  examination  should  be  conducted  by  one  or  more 
gentlemen  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  Veterinary  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  approved  of  by  the  principals  or  professors  of 
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the  different  colleges ;  he  or  they  might  be  selected  from  the 
College  of  Preceptors  of  London^  Glasgow,  or  Edinburgh ; 
thirty  or  forty-five  minutes  would  suffice  for  such  an  examina" 
tion  upon  the  subjects  referred  to  in  my  last  paper,  at  page  670. 
A  certificate  from  such  appointed  examiner  to  the  principal  of 
the  college  would  be  required,  stating  that  the  examination 
was  satisfactory  or  otherwise;  a  charge  of  lO^.  ^d.  or  one 
guinea  might  be  the  fee  fixed  upon  and  paid  by  the  applicant. 
If  the  youth  proved  himself  deficient,  he  must  be  refused  ad¬ 
mission  into  any  of  the  colleges ;  but  if  he  passed  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  or  a  very  fair  examination,  he  should  be  put  through 
some  practical  tests.  Let  the  professors  then  judge  of  his 
capabilities  by  these  tests. 

These  are  my  views  on  veterinary  education  :  if  they 
provoke  discussion  and  inquiry,  and  in  some  manner  hasten 
the  progress  of  our  profession,  a  consummation  so  devoutly 
to  be  wished,'’^  the  great  desire  of  my  heart  will  be  accom¬ 
plished.  I  wish  not  to  be  esteemed  a  disturbing  spirit,  but 
desire  to  do  what  I  can  to  render  those  in  whom  I  feel  so 
deep  an  interest  more  enlightened  and  happier  men. 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  BOTANY. 

By  Professor  Buckman,  E.L.S.,  E.G.S.,  &c.  &c. 

[Continued  from  p.  676.) 

Having  discussed  the  general  nature  of  the  organs  and 
functions  of  the  stems  and  leaves  of  plants,  we  now  proceed 
to  explain  the  manner  in  which  these  are  arranged  in  dif¬ 
ferent  families  or  orders  of  plants,  and  this  with  particular 
reference  to  their  ascending  axes  or  stems. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the  higher  forms  of  plant 
life  have  been  called  Eocogens  and  Endogens . 

1st.  The  Exogenous  stem. — In  this  we  find  that  the  first 
year  of  growth  will  present  us  with  (without  being  too 
minute),  the  three  following  parts,  namely,  a  central  pith, 
cellular  tissue,  a  single  circular  arrangement  of  wood,  the 
ligneous  system,  and  the  bark  or  cortical  system. 

If  we  examine  the  stems  of  trees  more  than  a  year  old 
say  several  years — we  find  the  pith  not  inci eased,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  not  occupying  the  space  that  it  did  in  the  first ;  it 
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cells  have  been  pressed  upon  all  sides,  so  that  a  thin  section 
placed  under  the  microscope  will  show  the  cells  of  an  hexa-  , 
gonal  form. 

Here,  then,  instead  of  one  circle  of  ligneous  matters,  we 
have  a  number  corresponding  to  the  age  of  the  tree. 
Again,  the  bark  of  one  year,  consisting  of  a  single  layer 
of  more  or  less  complieated  structure,  will  also  represent 
rings  corresponding  in  number  to  the  rings  of  wood. 

Now  it  is  between  the  outer  layer  of  wood  as  being  the 
newest,  and  the  inner  layer  of  bark  as  also  being  the  last 
formed,  that  the  action  of  growth  is  maintained  ;  it  therefore 
follows  that  the  central  pith  and  even  the  older  wood  may 
all  decay,  as  we  so  often  see  in  hollow  trees,  while  the  outer 
layers  of  bark  may  scale  off  or  be  removed,  as  in  the  thick 
cortical  mass  of  the  cork  elm,  or  the  cork  oak,  from  which 
the  material  known  as  cork  is  derived,  and  yet  such  trees 
may  flourish  for  ages. 

If,  however,  these  portions  remain  intact,  the  stems  of  the 
trees  increase  in  size  from  year  to  year,  and  in  such  cases 
when  they  are  felled  their  ages  may  be  ascertained  by  simply 
counting  the  rings  of  growth. 

The  size  which  some  of  our  forest  trees  may  attain  and 
yet  be  sound,  is  somewhat  remarkable.  We  once  saw  an 
elm  tree  felled  which  was  twenty-eight  feet  in  circumference, 
at  a  yard  from  the  ground,  and  its  wood  indicated  the  age  of 
two  centuries. 

The  pressure,  then,  of  one  Woody  layer  upon  another,  and 
the  filling  up  and  hardening  of  the  inner  layers  of  wood  in 
trees  used  for  timber,  causes  two  kinds  of  wood,  namely, 
the  inner  or  heart  wood — such  is  the  heart  of  oak  ;  and  the 
outer  or  sap  wood  :  these  also  differ  in  colour,  the  hard  wood 
being  usually  much  darker  than  the  soft  wood. 

The  stems  of  trees  vary  much  in  the  sizes  to  which  they 
may  attain,  according  to  their  species,  influenced  by  the  soil 
and  climate  in  which  tliey  are  grown.  The  largest  trees  we 
have  measured  give  the  following  dimensions : 


The  Tortworth  Chesnut  .... 

Girth,  feet. 

.  57 

An  elm  at  the  Slade,  near  Stroud,  Gloucester 

.  42 

An  elm  in  Oakley  Park,  Cirencester 

.  38 

An  oak  at  Alice  Holt  Purest .  .  . 

.  35 

Maul’s  Elm,  Cheltenham  .... 

.  34 

Several  beeches  in  Gloucestershire 

over  30 

A  willow,  near  Cirencester  .  ... 

.  22 

An  ash  „  „  .... 

.  21 

A  cedar  „  ,,  .... 

.  12 

A  larch  „  „  .... 

.  11. 
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'  In  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens  are  several  elms^ 
varying  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  The  following  notice  of 
the  age  and  size  of  some  trees  is  extracted  from  Balfour^s 
^  Manual  of  Botany 


Trunks  of  some  boababs 

•  • 

Feet. 

.  90 

Trunk  of  dracoena 

•  • 

.  45 

That  of  an  acer  in  South  Carolina 

.  62 

Yew  at  Hedsor,  Bucks,  has  a 

diameter  of 

.  27 

vary  much  in  height. 

We  have 

seen  tulip-trees  in 

North  America  as  much  as  150  feet  high.  It  is  stated  that 
in  Prance  forest-trees  attain  to  from  120  to  130  feet^,  and  this 
is  no  uncommon  height  in  this  country.  As  regards  the 
ascertained  ages  of  some  trees,  Decandolle,  among  others, 
gives  the  following  list : 


Elm 

Years. 

.  335 

Cyprus 

.  400 

Sweet  Chesnut 

.  600 

Cedar  .  • 

.  ♦  .  800 

Lime  . 

.  1147 

Oak 

.  1500 

Yew  _. 

1458,  2588,  2820 

Adansonia  . 

.  5000 

Such  trees  as  we  have  been  describing  are,  of  course,  the 
giants  of  vegetation  ;  and  yet  each  bud  is,  after  all,  but  a 
young  individual  in  its  poloypoidal  life ;  and,  indeed,  the 
gardening  operation  of  budding  is  but  transferring  the  bud 
of  one  individual  between  the  wood  and  bark  of  another  of 
the  same  kind,  and  by  this  means  a  new  branch  of  a  different 
sort  may  be  introduced. 

Grafting,  again,  proceeds  upon  the  plan  of  introducing  a 
branch  of  one  tree  to  that  of  another  of  the  same  kind,  bring¬ 
ing  the  bark  and  wood  of  both  in  apposition ;  and  in  success 
the  cells  join,  and  circulation  is  maintained  by  exosmose  and 
endosmose,  much,  indeed,  upon  the  same  principle  as  in  the 
Talicotian  operation  principle,  as  described  by  Butler  : 

The  learned  Talicotias,  from 
The  brawny  part  of  porter’s  bum, 

Cut  supplemental  noses,  which 

Would  last  as  long  as  parent  breech.” — Hudibkas. 

Wounds  in  the  bark  of  trees  heal  by  the  first  intention 
when  their  edges  are  brought  in  exact  apposition,  otherwise 
the  injured  bark  gradually  dies  and  decays,  and  the  wood 
will  be  left  bare ;  but  after  this  the  exposed  wood  is  gradually 
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lessened  in  its  area^  as  new  layers  of  bark  are  annually  de-^ 
posited  inwards ;  but  unless  this  healing  process  takes  place 
rapidly^  the  exposed  wood  begins  to  decay,  and  rotten  heart- 
wood  and  ultimately  a  hollow  tree  will  be  the  result. 

“  The  wintry  wind  had  passed 
And  swept  an  arm  away, 

And  winter  found  a  wound  at  last, 

In  which  to  work  decay.” 

Such  wounds  then  require  immediate  attention,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  limb  of  a  forest-tree  being  broken  off  hj  accident, 
or  removed  in  the  process  of  lopping,  the  stump  should  be 
cut  close  and  even  with  the  trunk  ^  and  if  not  too  large  the 
wound  may  be  healed  by  the  extension  of  the  bark ;  if  other¬ 
wise,  it  is  advisable  to  nail  a  copper  plate  over  the  wound 
to  ward  off  rain,  frost,  &c. 

Injuries  are  frequently  done  to  trees  by  poisoning;  thus 
poisonous  gases  may  be  inhaled  from  the  atmosphere  through 
the  leaves,  or  poisonous  solutions  taken  up  into  the  trunk 
through  the  roots,  or  the  tree  may  be  killed  by  introducing 
poisonous  metallic  salts  into  wounds  in  its  trunk. 

Turner  and  Christison  proved,  by  a  series  of  experiments, 
that  gases  act  on  plants,  both  as  irritant  and  narcotic  poisons, 
and  they  classed  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
nitrous  acid  gas,  and  chlorine  amongst  irritant  poisons,  and 
so  energetic  is  their  action,  that  I  in  9000  or  10,000  parts  of 
air  was  sufficient  to  kill  a  plant  in  a  few  hours. 

Professor  Balfour,  in  quoting  some  of  these  experiments, 
says  that  hydrochloric  acid  gas  produced  similar  effects  to 
those  just  noted.  He  says  :  When  one  fifth  of  an  inch  was 
diluted  with  10,000  parts  of  air  it  acted  destructively  on 
laburnum  and  larch,  destroying  the  whole  vegetation  in  less 
than  two  days ;  even  when  in  quantity  not  perceptible  by  the 
smell,  it  still  acts  as  an  irritant  poison. 

W^atering  the  roots  of  plants  with  solutions  of  arsenic,  or  in 
some  cases  even  with  salt  water,  is  sufficient  to  poison  them. 
Lead  in  the  shape  of  shot  discharged  at  trees,  in  emptying 
guns  on  coming  home,  is  a  constant  source  of  mischief  to 
trees. 

The  experiments  of  Messrs.  Hyett  and  Gyde,  in  dying 
woods  in  standing  trees,  will  be  interesting  to  notice  in  this 
place.  These  gentlemen  conceived  the  notion  of  making 
wood  take  different  colours  by  means  of  chemical  action  in 
fluids  to  be  absorbed  into  the  cell  and  circulation  system  of 
the  tree,  the  application  of  which  may  be  best  illustrated  by 
giving  an  account  of  the  process  as  seen  in  action. 
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A  beech-tree^  of  about  fifty  years  old_,  had  a  circle  of  wood 
and  bark  cut  away  from  around  its  bole.  At  the  bottom 
edge  of  the  wound  was  plastered  some  stiff  clay,  hollowed  out 
to  receive  the  chemical  solution.  In  this  case  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron  had  been  first  put  into  this  clay  gutter, 
around  the  stem  of  a  growing  tree ;  and  this  solution,  having 
been  absorbed  into  the  circulation,  was  followed  by  a  solution 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  similarly  placed.  This  became 
absorbed  in  its  turn,  and  the  reaction  resulted  in  a  blue- 
coloured  wood,  in  which  the  unequal  distribution  gave  a 
pleasing  feathery  aspect  to  the  wood,  and  thus  made  a  colour ; 
and  other  colours  were  made  by  other  reactions,  which  these 
gentlemen  employed  in  the  construction  of  parquetted  floors ; 
and  one  such,  made  from  wood  so  experimented  upon,  orna¬ 
ments  Mr.  Hyett^s  residence  at  Painswick  House. 

Now,  these  cases  have  not  been  detailed  as  a  matter  of 
idle  curiosity,  for  inasmuch  as  they  show  that  plants,  like 
animals,  are  subject  to  the  action  of  external  media,  may 
we  not  justly  conclude  that  observations  on  the  well  or  ill 
doing  of  vegetation  may  and  ought  to  assist  us  in  our  con¬ 
clusions  with  regard  to  those  creatures  that  have  not  only  to 
live  in  the  like  media,  but  also  to  live  upon,  for  good  or  evil, 
the  plants  which  surround  them. 

As  cases  in  point,  we  may  refer  to  the  prevalence  of  scour 
on  what  are  termed  the  ^‘^tart  lands^^  of  Somersetshire, — the 
state  of  vegetation  on  farms  where  splenic  apoplexy  has 
prevailed. 

Cases  of  aborting  of  herds  of  cattle  have,  we  think,  been 
clearly  traced  to  the  presence  of  poisons,  both  in  the  plants 
on  which  such  animals  fed,  and  in  the  atmosphere  which  they 
breathed;  and  as  these  will  be  detailed  in  their  place,  we 
hope  hereafter  to  show  that  a  knowledge  of  botany,  not 
merely  of  plants,  their  names,  and  qualities,  but  of  the  laws 
which  govern  and  regulate  their  growth,  is  of  the  greatest 
possible  importance  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  lower  as 
of  the  higher  animals. 


LIABILITY  OP  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

By  ^^VicTiM.^^ 

It  appears  from  some  observations  in  the  last  number  of 
your  journal,  that  a  veterinary  surgeon  in  this  country 
(Ireland)  has  to  defend  an  action  in  a  court  of  law,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  an  operation  performed  by  him  upon  a  colt,  which 
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colt  died  from  the  effects  of  tetanus^  a  fortnight  subsequent 
to  the  operation. 

Having  been  the  defendant  in  two  aetions^  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  permitted  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  liability  of 
veterinary  surgeons,  when  death  of  an  animal  has  ensued 
upon  an  operation.  I  would  premise,  in  the  first  instanee, 
that  veterinary  surgeons  are  sometimes  made  to  defend  an 
aetion  by  the  owner  of  a  valueless  brute,  which  owner  is  of  a 
litigious  disposition.  Unfortunately  for  ourselves,  we  either 
do  not  learn  the  charaeter  of  the  man  from  his  physiognomy, 
or,  if  aware  of  his  litigious  disposition,  we  take  no  advantage 
of  that  knowledge. 

In  action  No.  1  it  was  alleged  that  I  unskilfully  bled  a 
mare  in  the  neck,  after  which  she  died.  The  faets  are  as 
follows : — I  was  the  proprietor  of  a  stallion,  and  engaged  a 
regular  groom  to  attend  this  animal  during  the  season.  One 
mare,  in  particular,  it  seems,  was  more  troublesome  than 
some  others,  and  the  owner  and  my  groom  determined  to 
bleed  the  mare,  in  order  to  cause  her  to  stand  to  the  horse. 
The  mare  was  bled,  I  believe,  and  died  from  the  effects  of 
phlebitis.  I  was  not  apprised  of  the  operation,  nor  did  I 
know  anything  of  the  mare.  However,  as  I  was  the  owner 
of  the  horse,  and  my  groom  bled  the  mare,  I  was  called 
upon  to  pay  the  alleged  value  of  the  animal.  I  defended  the 
action,  and  came  out  of  court  with  clean  hands,  but  not 
without  difiiculty.  The  law  upon  this  point  is  not  well 
defined.  Counsel  for  plaintiff  argued,  that  I  employed  my 
groom  to  do  all  things  necessary  in  such  cases,  and  that 
bleeding  the  animal  was  one  of  those  things.  To  prove  his 
case,  he  cited  several  instances  of  surgeons^  apprentices  having 
bled  patients,  whose  arms  became  incapacitated  for  a  time, 
and  actions  were  brought,  and  damages  awarded,  &c.  This 
was  not  allowed  by  my  counsel,  because  I  never  undertook  to 
instruct  my  groom  in  the  art  of  phlebotomy,  nor  did  I 
bargain  for  anything  more  than  the  act  of  attending  to  the 
horse  during  his  ordinary  work. 

Action  No.  2  was  on  account  of  a  young  mare  whose 
tibia  was  fractured  during  the  operation  of  firing.  The 
mare  was  carefully  and  properly  cast,  which  was  proved 
in  court.  The  ^^jury^^  found  a  verdict  for  defendant. 

The  only  thing  for  a  veterinary  surgeon  to  do  is,  to  prove 
that  the  operation,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  was  per¬ 
formed  in  the  usual  manner  and  with  ordinary  care,  and  a 
verdict  will  be  in  his  favour.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  done  in  an  unskilful  or  slovenly  manner,  then  he  will 
most  assuredly  have  to  pay  damages.  I  remember  being 
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pushed  very  hard  upon  one  point,  viz.,  as  to  whether  I  had 
sufficient  help.  I  think  every  operator  should,  previously  to 
casting  an  animal  for  an  operation,  rest  assured  he  has  suffi¬ 
cient  help,  and,  if  possible,  see  that  his  hobbles  and  other 
fastenings  are  in  good  order.  This  latter  point  is  not  at  all 
times  understood.  We  use  these  things  pretty  much  in  the 
same  way  we  employ  our  harness.  I  think  sufficient  care  is 
not  always  manifested  in  this  respect,  nor  can  we  at  all  times 
know  when  repairs  are  required.  The  harness  makers  them¬ 
selves  are  often  at  fault. 


PROFESSIONAL  MORALE. 

By  Alfred  J.  Owles,  6th  Dragoons,  Manchester. 

Without  entering  into  the  question  of  how  much  (or  as 
some  put  it  how  little)  general  education  the  veterinary 
student  should  have  received  before  entering  upon  the  strictly 
professional  studies  of  the  college,  I  should  like  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  moral  tone  which  should  characterise  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  are  members  of  a  useful  profession,  and  who 
have  received,  at  any  rate,  the  rudiments  of  a  scientific  as 
well  as  of  a  general  training,  I  think  most  persons  will  allow 
that  a  due  appreciation,  among  the  members  themselves,  of 
the  individual  responsibility  attaching  to  each  member,  not 
only  to  secure  a  fair  share  of  pecuniary  remuneration,  but 
also  to  recognise  a  path  of  moral  rectitude  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  is  at  least  as  essential  to  social  advancement  as  is 
any  advance  in  the  preparatory  studies,  however  much  an 
improved  course  of  education  may  tend  to  render ^  the  mind 
sensitive  to  the  influenees  brought  to  bear  upon  it  in  after 
life.  I  would,  therefore,  invite  myself  and  all  who  are,  or 
who  may  become,  members  of  the  profession,  to  ask  the 
question.  Am  I  actuated  by  such  motives  and  principles  in 
all  the  relations  of  life  as  wdll  entitle  me  to  expect  that  social 
status  to  which  members  of  an  honorable  profession  naay 
aspire  ?  The  very  nature  of  the  inquiry  forbids  my  entering 
into  minute  details,  neither  do  I  write  in  the  spirit  of  censure ; 
but  I  do  believe  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the 
direetion  indicated.  W^e  shall  remain  what  we  make  our¬ 
selves,  just  as  we  as  a  body  have  made  ourselves  what  we 
are.  Is  it  just  to  ourselves  to  overlook  and  by  inference 
approve  of  conduct  incompatible  with  the  social  position  it  is 
sought  to  give  the  profession  in  public  estimation  ?  Does 
not  such  a  course  act  as  the  greatest  barrier  to  the  advance- 
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ment  of  veterinary  surgeons  themselves?  Young  men  enter¬ 
ing  any  calling,  if  in  earnest,  strive  to  attain  not  only  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  profession  they  have  chosen,  but  also  to  carry 
into  practice  that  knowledge  agreeably  to  the  'principles  of 
ethics  recognised  among  their  compeers,  and  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  a  delicately  constituted  mind,  having  all  the  polish 
of  a  righteous  purpose,  being  chilled  when  brought  in  contact 
with  the  cold  selfishness  of  worldly  experience,  which,  as  the 
profession  is  now  constituted  and  estimated — for  the  two  are 
inseparable — gives  its  possessor  what,  perhaps,  he  chiefly 
seeks,  viz.,  pecuniary  success,  although  he  may  lack  the  lamp 
of  science  to  aid  him  in  the  investigation  of  nature  or  disease, 
proving,  to  our  shame,  that  even  now  our  profession  is  looked 
upon  by  many  as  merely  a  matter  of  routine  and  experience, 
requiring  neither  a  scientific  training,  nor  a  refined  code  of 
morals  in  its  members ;  hence  it  appears  to  me  that  you  must 
not  only  improve  the  materials  from  which  you  make  veteri¬ 
nary  surgeons,  but  the  position  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  must 
require  as  fine  and  as  cultivated  a  moral  perception  as  prevails 
among  the  members  of  learned  communities. 


THE  VETEEINAUY  MEDICAL  BILL. 

By  John  Barker,  M.B.C.V.S.,  Scarborough. 

As  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  allow  me  to 
suggest  the  desirability  of  all  who  have  any  concern  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  profession,  bringing  the  present  state  of 
things  prominently  before  the  notice  of  the  candidates  for 
parliamentary  position.  I  consider  if  each  member  of  the 
College  were  provided  with  copies  of  the  Veterinary  Medical 
Bill  in  its  amended  form,  together  with  the  printed  forms 
that  were  issued  with  reference  to  the  protection  of  veterinary 
surgeons  abroad,  a  capital  opportunity  now  presents  itself  of 
explaining  to  each  individual  M.P.,  whether  in  fact  or  in 
embryo,  our  present  condition,  and  what  it  might  be  were 
the  public  protected  as  well  as  ourselves.  I  have  always 
found  that  the  general  public  have  the  same  idea  of  us  as 
they  have  of  the  medical  profession,  and  take  it  for  granted 
that,  when  a  man  calls  himself  a  veterinary  surgeon,  or  puts 
the  same  on  his  brass  plate,  he  really  is  one ;  and  hence  the 
frequent  outcries  of  ignorance  and  incompetence  ascribed  to 
the  veterinarian,  which  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  inquired  into. 
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would  be  found  to  lie  at  the  door  of  a  quack  and  not  of  a 
qualified  veterinary  surgeon  of  any  standing.  That  mistakes 
are  detected  by  shrewd  grooms^  horse  dealers,  &c.,  I  am  free 
to  admit,  and  until  we  alter  our  present  system  of  conferring 
diplomas  on  young  gentlemen^'’  for  no  other  reason  than  a 
two  sessions^  partial  attendance  at  college,  and  the  capability 
of  answering  a  certain  number  of  questions,  together  with 
the  fact  of  their  having  paid  the  necessary  fees,  mistakes 
will  continue  to  be  made.  If  it  is  not  disheartening  to  them¬ 
selves  to  afterwards  give  their  services  in  the  country  to  learn 
practice  before  being  able  to  do  what  their  framed  diploma 
says  they  are  fully  qualified  to  do,  it  is,  nevertheless,  very 
humiliating  to  practical  men  to  hear  such  things  talked  of 
outside  the  profession,  and  which  practical  men  know  too 
well  is  a  sly  poke  and  often  a  home  thrust  at  themselves. 
Better  be  able  to  earn,  as  Mr.  Greaves  says,  £150  per  year 
with  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  in  doing  that  you  have 
saved  your  friends  and  employers  three  or  four  times  the 
amount,  and  that  it  is  the  result  of  your  labour,  instead  of 
being  made  up  of  fees  for  mere  talking  or  saying  do  this  or 
do  that ;  the  fact  is  the  public  will  have  practical  men,  of 
whom  there  is  a  scarcity  in  agricultural  districts  and  provincial 
towns.  Until  the  bill  is  passed  (not  interfering  with  those 
already  in  practice),  I  think  it  better  to  defer  the  dispute  now 
going  on  as  to  the  desirability  or  otherwise  of  raising  the 
standard  of  veterinary  education,  which  simply  means  longer 
sessions,  higher  fees,  more  theory  and  less  practice ;  and  let 
it  take  its  chance  with  the  general  education  that  is  to  come 
in  fuller  force  throughout  the  country.  Meanwhile,  if  the 
apprenticeship  clause  cannot  be  carried  out,  let  all  who  cannot 
show  their  indentures  be  made  to  pass  a  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical  examination ;  then  we  shall  have  a  chance  of 
making  a  more  favorable  impression  on  the  public. 


DELETEMOUS  EFFECTS  OF  EAW  BARLEY. 

By  Isaac  Seaman,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Saffron  Walden. 

I  NEVER  found  any  bad  results  happen  from  turning  my 
ewes  or  tegs  on  barley  stubbles  the  last  two  dry  autumns, 
observes  J.  T.  M.,  Mark  Lane  Express,  March  10th,  1866. 
The  Veterinarian  for  October  gives  account  of  the  death  of 
seventeen  sheep  belonging  to  Mr,  Bowles,  of  Manton,  in  con- 
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sequence  of  eating  raw  barley,  obtained  at  stubble  feed  ;  two 
years  ago  Mr.  Downing  and  Mr.  Bradshaw  lost  a  number  of 
sheep  by  death  from  eating  raw  barley,  and  in  the  same 
season  a  large  flock  of  ewes,  belonging  to  Mr.  Barnard,  of 
Newport,  Essex,  were  poisoned  by  raw  barley,  obtained  upon 
stubbles.  The  latter  flock  were  about  six  hours  upon  the 
stubbles.  The  day  following  that  on  which  the  barley  had  been 
eaten  the  sheep  appeared  to  be  suffering  the  most  excruciating 
agonv,  symptoms  of  gastritis  and  laminitis  prevailing ;  to  use 
the  words  of  the  shepherd,  the  sheep  appeared  peggM  to 
the  ground.^^  Their  bodies  were  much  swollen.  The  ears 
drooped,  the  sheep  looked  stupid,  and  their  moanings  and 
groanings  might  be  heard  from  all  parts  of  the  field;  when 
made  to  move  the  legs  of  the  sheep  tottered,  the  joints  of  the 
limbs  appeared  inflexible,  the  animals  pitched  upon  their 
heads  and  fell,  many  never  to  rise  again,  dying  suddenly  as 
if  under  the  influence  of  the  most  powerful  narcotic  poison. 
In  the  examination  of  the  body  after  death,  only  a  few 
grains  of  unbroken  barley  were  found  in  the  rumen.  The 
reticulum  contained  a  small  quantity ;  about  half  a  pint  of 
barley  was  found  in  the  abomasum,  and  the  small  intestines, 
with  the  csecum,  contained  about  the  same  quantity.  Mucous 
membrane  of  the  fourth  stomach  was  dark  brown  in  colour, 
with  black-brown  ecchymoses,  these  involving  all  the  coats 
of  the  stomach.  The  small  intestines  presented  similar 
appearances.  Lungs  were  brown-black  in  colour,  and  the 
blood  in  heart  and  large  blood-vessels  was  black  and  fluid. 

Impressed  with  the  belief  of  the  asserted  result  of  the 
cattle-feeding  experiments  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  raw 
is  superior  to  malted  grain  for  feeding  purposes,^^  some 
farmers  used  raw  barley  for  feeding  sheep,  but  the  deaths 
became  so  frequent  they  were  obliged  to  discontinue  it.  In 
one  instance  twenty-six  out  of  sixty  sheep  were  poisoned  by 
the  raw  grain.  The  sheep  first  appeared  dull,  walked  stiffly, 
the  body  was  much  swollen,  the  animals  staggered  in  walk¬ 
ing,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  were  paralysed.  Many  were 
slaughtered  immediately  they  were  noticed  to  be  ill,  but 
so  rapid  had  been  the  progress  of  disease  that  the  fourth 
stomach  had  become  dark  in  colour,  and  so  much  softened 
that  the  finger  could  be  easily  forced  through  its  walls  (in 
some  cases  the  stomach,  the  fourth,  had  burst) ;  the  bowels 
were  similarly  afiected;  in  the  words  of  the  butcher,  they 
were  “  rotten  as  a  pear.^^  The  lungs  were  in  a  highly 
blackened  congested  state. 

B.  Frost,  Esq.,  Chester,  writing  to  me  observes,  My  sheep 
did  very  well  when  fed  upon  barley  prepared  as  directed  by 
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you  (undried  malt),  but  they  died  when  fed  upon  the  raw 
grain. Seience  has  done  much  for  agriculture,  and  has  the 
power  to  do  more,  but  when  it  teaches  that  which  is  erro¬ 
neous  and  dangerous,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  if  the  farmer 
should  distrust  the  teachings  of  scientific  men  generally. 
Instances  of  blundering  by  medical  men  were  numerous 
enough  in  the  matter  of  the  cattle  plague,  and  attended  with 
disastrous  consequences,  and  equally  disastrous  have  been 
the  consequence  of  these  gentlemen^s  meddling  and  mud¬ 
dling  in  the  feeding  of  herbivorous  animals. 


Pathological  Contributions. 


FATALITY  AMONG  CATTLE  PRESUMED  TO  HAVE 
BEEN  CAUSED  BY  EATING  ACORNS. 

Some  alarm  has  been  created  by  the  sudden  appearance,  a 
few  weeks  back,  of  a  destructive  malady  among  cattle,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  in  Kent.  Young 
stock  have  suffered  most,  and  from  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
disease,  and  the  character  of  the  morbid  appearances,  appre¬ 
hensions  have  been  entertained  of  a  recurrence  of  cattle 
plague.  Investigations  which  we  have  recently  made,  how¬ 
ever,  have  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  malady  is  not  infec¬ 
tious,  and  that  it  depends  upon  the  action  of  a  vegetable 
poison.  In  all  the  cases  which  have  been  inquired  into  the 
animals  had  eaten  freely  of  acorns,  and  subsequently  gave 
evidence  of  illness  at  periods  varying  from  four  to  ten  days. 
The  symptoms  in  some  instances  were  allied  to  those  of 
cattle  plague ;  there  was  the  same  prostration,  and  sometimes 
abrasions  in  the  mouth,  corresponding  to  "‘^raw-looking 
places''  seen  so  frequently  in  animals  affected  with  the  plague. 
The  morbid  changes  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  also 
remarkable  for  their  resemblance  to  the  lesions  of  rinderpest. 
The  result  of  the  inquiry  is  the  establishment  of  a  strong 
conviction  that  the  acorns  were  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
disease;  but  we  can  understand  that  the  first  cases  which 
were  noticed  by  members  of  the  profession  would  have  ex¬ 
cited  uncomfortable  suspicion  ;  and  considering  the  danger  of 
delay  in  dealing  with  an  infectious  malady,  we  may  take,  the 
liberty  to  suggest  that  such  equivocal  diseases  are  precisely 
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those  which  should  be  immediately  reported  to  the  Veterinary 
Department. 


GASTRO-ENTERITIS  IN  LAMBS. 

In  the  early  part  of  October  onr  advice  was  sought  in 
respect  of  a  flock  of  lambs  which  were  suffering  severely 
from  diarrhoea  and  general  debility.  The  animals^  we  were 
informed^  after  being  weaned_,  were  placed  on  vetches,  then 
on  turnips,  then,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  on  grass 
which  had  grown  rapidly  after  the  rain.  Soon  after  they 
were  placed  on  pasture  land  diarrhoea  appeared  among  them, 
and  with  the  view  to  arrest  this  disease  they  were  put  upon 
wheat-stubble,  and  had  also  beans  with  clover-hay.  No  im¬ 
provement  following  this  change  of  diet,  they  were  removed 
to  a  piece  of  sainfoin ;  meanwhile,  up  to  the  end  of  September, 
200  of  them  had  succumbed  to  the  disease. 

When  we  visited  the  farm  about  a  hundred  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  flock  were  so  far  prostrated  that  very  slight 
hopes  were  entertained  of  their  recovery.  The  symptoms 
and  morbid  appearances  were  tolerably  uniform.  Diarrhoea 
was  first  observed,  quickly  followed  by  prostration,  dependent 
head,  and  drooping  ears ;  there  was  frequently  an  ecchy- 
mosed  condition  of  the  visible  mucous  membranes,  and  the 
internal  temperature  was  generally  103°.  On  •post-mortem 
examination  the  lesions  were  observed  to  be  mainly  confined 
to  the  digestive  canal  \  in  most  instances  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  abomasum  was  highly  inflamed,  sometimes  scarlet  in 
colour,  and  the  reticulum  occasionally  presented  a  similar 
appearance.  Indications  of  inflammation  were  also  detected 
in  the  intestines ;  the  liver  was  generally  pale,  but  unaltered 
in  structure ;  the  other  organs  were  healthy. 

In  reference  to  causation,  it  is  sufficient  to  suggest  that  the 
whole  system  of  dietary  was  from  the  first  faulty,  although, 
possibly,  during  the  late  extraordinary  season,  unavoidable. 
The  treatment  recommended  included  the  withdrawal  of  the 
sheep,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  pastures,  the  use  of  pea- 
and  bean-meal  with  cut  hay,  avoiding  clover-hay,  and  the 
exhibition  of  small  doses  of  carbonate  of  potash;  for  the 
worst  cases  astringents  and  tonics  were  ordered,  with  a  thin 
emulsion  of  starch.  Under  this  system  of  dietary  and  medi¬ 
cine  the  sheep  are  improving;  of  the  hundred  which  were 
deemed  to  be  in  a  nearly  hopeless  state  more  than  two  thirds 
of  them  are  reported  to  be  going  on  well,  and  no  fresh 
attacks  have  occurred. 
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EMPHYSEMA  OF  THE  LUNGS,  ASSOCIATED 
WITH  TUBERCULOUS  DEPOSIT. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Rayment,  inspector  at  tlie  Metropolitan  Cattle 
Market,  has  sent  us  the  following  account  of  disease  in  a 
short-horn  bull,  with  portions  of  the  lungs. 

Respecting  the  bull,  the  particulars  are  as  follows  : — He 
was  purchased  at  Winslow  market,  on  the  16th  ult.,  of  a 
dealer,  and  was  sent  to  the  Cattle  Market  the  next  day, 
apparently  in  good  health.  On  the  22nd  I  observed  him 
breathing  with  difficulty,  and  a  discharge  from  the  eyes  and  ■ 
nostrils.  He  was,  however,  feeding;  and  there  certainly  did 
not  appear  to  be  much  the  matter  with  him. 

The  next  day  the  respiration  became  much  worse,  and  he 
was  killed  early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th. 

On  a  'post-mortem  examination  I  found  that  the  lungs  were 
emphysematous,  and  that  depositions  had  taken  place.  I  im¬ 
mediately  forwarded  you  a  portion  for  further  examination. 

Externally  the  lungs  had  the  appearance  which  was  so 
familiar  while  cattle  plague  existed ;  the  areolar  tissue 
between  the  lobules  being  distended  with  air,  giving  the 
very  peculiar  aspect  characteristic  of  interlobular  emphysema. 
A  section  of  the  parts  showed  that  there  was  deposit  of  a 
yellow  granular  kind  in  the  substance  of  the  lobules ;  and 
under  the  microscope  the  granular  matter  was  found  to  con¬ 
sist  of  small  and  imperfectly-developed  cellular  bodies  of  the 
kind  usually  discovered  in  tubercles  and  scrofulous  deposit. 
In  this  case  the  deposition  had  taken  place  in  the  interior  of 
the  pulmonary  vesicles,  the  partial  obliteration  of  which  had 
in  all  probability  caused  the  distension  of  the  interlobular 
connective  tissue.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  scrofulous  de¬ 
posits  in  bulls  is  a  fact  of  great  importance  to  breeders,  as 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  predisposition  to  such  a  low  type 
of  morbid  product  is  transmitted  to  the  offspring  of  scrofulous 
parents,  although  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  condition  may 
be  induced  by  the  continued  action  of  debilitating  influences, 
especially  in  respect  of  young  animals. 
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FATTY  DEGENERATION  OF  THE  HEART  AND 
LIVER  OF  A  HORSE:  RUPTURE  OF  THE 
LIVER,  AND  DEATH  FROM  INTERNAL  HE¬ 
MORRHAGE.— HISTORY  OF  THE  CASE. 

Communicated  by  Messrs.  Gowing  &  Son. 

On  tbe  13 tb  instant  we  were  requested  to  attend  a  chesnut 
horse,  of  the  Suffolk  breed,  aged  fourteen  years,  at  the  Cam¬ 
den  Brewery.  The  animal,  it  was  stated,  had  been  to  work,  and 
came  in  dull  and  was  off  his  feed.  We  administered  a  febri¬ 
fuge  draught  with  a  diffusible  stimulant.  At  that  time  he  was 
standing  with  no  more  active  symptoms  than  those  described. 
At  a  quarter  past  nine  the  proprietors  sent  again,  saying  the 
horse  was  eonsiderably  worse,  and  was  down  and  unable  to 
rise.  I  and  my  son  attended,  and  upon  examination  found  the 
pulse  feeble,  in  faet,  almost  indistinct,  the  buccal  membrane 
of  the  mouth  was  blanched,  but  there  was  some  vascularity 
still  existing  about  the  visible  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye. 
He  was  struggling  to  rise,  at  intervals  lying  on  his  near  side, 
occasionally  looking  round  to  the  off  side  of  his  chest,  and 
upon  two  or  three  occasions  there  was  violent  straining  per 
ano.  The  respiration  was  feeble  but  accelerated.  I  gave 
my  opinion  that  there  was  a  rupture  of  the  vessels  of  the 
liver,  and  that  the  horse  was  sinking  from  internal  haemor¬ 
rhage.  My  son  concurred  in  my  views.  The  horse  was 
struggling  and  knocking  his  head  so  fearfully  against  the 
stall  post  that  I  thought,  for  humanity^s  sake,  it  would  be 
well  to  withdraw  him  from  the  stall ;  this  was  done  with  a 
few  assistants,  and  no  sooner  was  it  accomplished  and  his 
head  laid  in  a  favorable  position  than  he  expired. 

Post  mortem. — On  opening  the  abdomen,  before  removing 
the  intestines,  a  large  quantity  of  blood  escaped ;  the  intes¬ 
tines  being  removed  the  liver  was  carefully  detached ;  a  great 
quantity  of  dark  clotted  blood  was  within  the  capsule,  but 
there  was  also  a  lesion  in  that  membrane  to  some  considerable 
extent.  The  liver  appeared  much  softened  in  its  structure, 
fatty  and  granular,  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  had  been  diseased 
for  some  considerable  time.  The  intestines  were  normal, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slight  blush  or  two  of  congestion. 
The  heart  was  softened  and  pallid  in  colour.  The  lungs  were 
slightly  congested,  probably  from  gravitation  of  the  blood. 

A  microscopic  examination  of  the  heart  and  liver  proved 
both  organs  to  be  affected  with  fatty  degeneration  in  the  most 
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advanced  form.  The  liver  cells  were  shrunken  and  filled 
with  minute  granules  of  fat,  instead  of  the  globules  which  are 
always  found  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease.  All  the  fibres 
of  the  heart  which  were  examined  presented  the  peculiar 
granular*appearance  usual  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  organ. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  disease  was  of  long  standing, 
and  ultimately  led  to  the  animaks  death  from  rupture  of  the 
liver  and  consequent  internal  haemorrhage. 


SCROFULA  IN  A  PUPPY. 

Messrs.  Gowing'and  Son  lately  forwarded  some  curious 
morbid  specimens  for  examination,  taken  from  a  bull  puppy. 

The  following  are  the  reported  particulars  of  the  case : 

The  morbid  parts  forwarded  are  from  a  bull  puppy  between 
two  and  three  months  old ;  he  was  brought  to  me  on  the  9th 
instant,  much  emaciated  and  wasted ;  and  from  the  distended, 
pendulous  condition  of  the  abdomen  he  was  apparently 
suffering  from  ascites.  I  requested  the  owner  to  leave  him 
with  me.  HeMied  some^time  in  the  night. 

Post-mortem. — Upon  opening  the  abdomen  the  cavity  was 
full  of  serous  fluid,  and  upon  slitting  open  the  intestines  the 
mucous  membrane  was  observed  to  be  highly  inflamed  through 
its  entire  course ;  but  the  peritoneal  surface  was  only  in 
places  slightly  discolored. 

Some  worms  were  found  in  the  intestinal  canal,  which  was 
somewhat  contracted.  The  heart  and  liver  I  have  forwarded 
to  you,  as  they  both  give  evidence  of  disease. 

A  further  history  of  the  animal  from  the  owner  was  to  the 
effect  that  a  fellow-pup  died  from  the  same  disease,  having  a 
distended  abdomen,  wasting  of  flesh,  and  showing  the  same 
symptoms  as  the  pup  alluded  to.  The  father  of  these  pups 
was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  bull-dog,  weighing  upwards  of 
forty  pounds  ,  he  was  of  the  lY allace  breed,  a  famous  stiain. 
Some  time  ago  I  operated  upon  him  for  a  cartilaginous  growth 
on  the  cartilage  of  the  eye ;  he  did  very  well,  and  at  that 
time  was  in  good  health  and  blooming  condition.  ^  His  owner 
parted  with  him  to  a  friend.  Some  months  afterwards  he 
was  sent  to  me  again,  much  wasted  in  flesh,  with  pendulous 
abdomen,  suffering  from  the  same  disease  as  the  pup,  having 
a  quantity  of  serous  fluid  in  the  abdominal  cavity.  Treat¬ 
ment  was  recommended ;  but  some  weeks  after  I  heard  from 
the  owner  that  the  favourite  and  valuable  old  dog  was  dead. 
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This  breed  of  bull-dogs,  I  believe,  now  is  almost  extinct ; 
they  have  been  bred  in  and  in. 

The  examination  of  liver  and  heart  led  to  the  detection  of 
a  very  unusual  morbid  change.  The  liver  was  dark  in  colour 
speckled  here  and  there  with  yellow  granules.  In  form  the 
gland  was  almost  globular ;  in  texture  it  was  compact,  with 
the  consistency  of  an  ordinary  fatty  tumour.  On  section  the 
cut  surface  was  granular,  and  mottled  with  minute  yellow 
specs.  A  small  portion  of  the  enlarged  organ  was  examined 
under  the  quarter-inch  objective,  and  the  liver-cells  were  ob¬ 
served  to  be  filled  with  globules  of  fat.  In  addition  there 
was  a  considerable  quantity  of  deposit  of  the  nature  of 
tubercle. 

The  heart  was  also  much  enlarged ;  the  cavities  of  both 
ventricles  were  distended  with  coagulated  blood.  The  walls 
were  reduced  in  thickness  at  least  one  half ;  and  under  the 
microscope  the  fibres  were  seen  to  be  in  the  transition  state, 
between  the  nucleated  cell  form  of  the  foetal  structure  and 
the  striated  character  of  the  fully-developed  muscle.  Between 
the  fibres  there  was  a  deposit  of  granular  matter,  identical  in 
appearance^with  that  observed  in  the  liver.  From  the  history 
of  the  case,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  puppy  was 
the  subject  of  scrofula,  the  result  of  hereditary  transmission 
intensified,  and  probably  primarily  induced  by  the  system  of 
in-and-in  breeding.  The  peculiar  feature  of  the  case  is  the 
existence  of  the  deposit  in  the  liver  and  heart — organs 
which  are  not  ordinarily  affected  to  any  serious  extent  in 
tuberculosis. 

The  lungs,  spleen,  and  kidneys  were  free  from  disease. 


Facts  and  Observations. 

Pleuro-pneumonia  at  Arlon. — The  exudative  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  has  broken  out  amongst  cattle  at  Latour.  Four 
beasts  have  been  killed,  four  have  died,  and  twenty-eight  are 
ill.  It  is  said  that  the  disease  was  imported  by  a  cow 
bought  at  Brussels. 

New  Manures. — In  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  Norwich,  Mr.  Read,  M.P.  for  East  Norfolk,  says: 
— Already  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  crop  is  acting 
prejudicially  to  the  Norfolk  farmers.  Clover  sickness  is  a 
common  complaint;  and  no  chemist  can  tell  us  what  it  is 
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that  the  clover  extracts  from  the  land  which  our  manures  do 
not  return  to  it ;  nor  have  they  suggested  any  treatment 
which  has  in  the  slightest  degree  mitigated  the  evil.  It  is 
feared  that  turnips  are  showing  signs  of  a  similar  ailment; 
anyhow,  it  is  certain  that  the  same  dressing  of  manure  fails 
to  produce  the  same  weight  of  roots  as  it  did  twenty-five 
years  ago.^’ 

Seventy-seven  Sheep  Killed  by  Lightning. — 
During  a  late  thunderstorm,  Mr.  Robert  Hooper,  of  Little 
Cheverell,  near  Devizes,  had  a  flock  of  554  stock  ewes  folded 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  Fore  Hill  on  his  farm.  On  the 
following  morning  the  shepherd  found  seventy-seven  of  them 
lying  dead,  and  two  more  in  a  state  of  stupor.  The  light¬ 
ning  had  struck  the  cliff*  on  the  edge  of  which  the  sheep 
were  folded.  The  storm  was  one  of  extraordinary  severity 
for  the  time  of  year,  the  latter  part  of  September. 

Skull  of  the  Mastodon. — It  is  reported  that  the  skull 
of  a  mastodon,  measuring  3  feet  in  length,  2  feet  8  in.  in 
width,  and  2  feet  across  the  nostrils,  and  weighing  1 00  lbs., 
has  been  found  in  Pike  County,  Ohio. 

Diphtheria. — Dr.Ozenam,in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria, 
attended  with  the  formation  of  adventitious  membranes,  uses 
bromine  as  a  specific,  which  has  an  elective  action  on  the 
pharynx,  the  velum  pendulum,  and  the  larynx.  He  found,  by 
experiment,  that  bromine  first  hardened  the  adventitious 
membrane,  and  then  reduced  it  to  dust.  As  a  preservative 
from  epidemic  diphtheria.  Dr.  Ozenam  administers  from  ten 
to  twelve  drops  of  bromine  in  the  course  of  the  day  in  sugar 
and  water,  in  the  proportion  of  25  to  50  gms.  [of  the  latter 
per  drop.  This  liquid  solution  must  be  kept  in  the  dark, 
since  light  would  cause  the  formation  of  hydrobomic  acid. 
The  phial  must  be  kept  well  stopped,  and  its  contents  must 
be  changed  as  soon  as  the  light  amber  colour  has  disappeared. 
To  the  patient  the  solution  is  administered  in  drops,  hourly, 
in  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar  and  water,  so  as  to  give  from  one 
to  two  grammes  of  the  former  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours. 

Roast  Donkey  ! — Everybody  who  has  eaten  roast  donkey 
has  pronounced  it  excellent.  In  flavour  it  is  said  to  resemble 
turkey,  though  the  colour  is  considerably  darker.  The  accom¬ 
plished  gourmet  is  aware  what  animal  it  is  that  contributes 
most  largely  to  the  composition  of  the  best  sausages  in  the 
world — the  Lyons  sausages.  The  animal  in  question  is  a 
very  clean  feeder,  cheap,  hardy,  and  subsists  easily  at  little 
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cost,  and  it  seems  within  possibility  that  donkeys  may  be 
reared  on  the  poorest  commons  not  only  as  beasts  of  burden 
for  the  use  of  the  poor,  but  as  a  luxurious  addition  to  thej 
banquets  of  the  rich;  and  since  h ranee,  Austria,  Russia, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  and  other  countries  have  taken  to  hip- 
pophagy,  the  donkey  may  be  expected,  at  an  early  period, 
to  make  a  successful  invasion  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  a 
new  character. — Wacmillcin’ s  Magazine, 

Extraction  of  Sulphur  from  the  Ore.  ^\\^  AYnico 
del  Fopolo  of  Palermo  gives  an  account  of  some  experiments 
that  were  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  on  the 
5th  of  August  and  following  day,  for  extracting  sulphur  from 
the  ore,  by  means  of  steam  at  a  high  temperature.  This 
apparatus  belonged  to  the  Sociata  Privilegita  per  li  Zolfi,  in 
Italia,  and  was  fully  described  in  the  Society’s  journal, 
page  445,  and  the  experiments  seem  to  have  been  most  suc¬ 
cessful,  the  sulphur  being  obtained  in  about  two  hours  from 
the  introduction  of  the  ore  into  the  apparatus.  These  ex¬ 
periments  were  attended  by  the  principal  proprietors  of  sul¬ 
phur-mines  in  Sicily,  and  by  others  engaged  in  this  industry, 
and  seems  to  have  given  great  satisfaction  to  all  present. 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

Ozone  for  Bleaching. — It  is  stated,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Produce  Markets  Review,  that  ozone,  one  of  the  re¬ 
markable  discoveries  of  Schonbein,  whose  death  is  recorded 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  is  being  practically  applied 
for  the  purposes  of  industry,  an  electric  machine  being  actu¬ 
ally  employed  in  Whitechapel  for  the  production  of  ozone  on 
a  large  scale,  to  decolorise  sugar,  in  lieu  of  filtration  through 
animal  charcoal,  as  hitherto  employed.  Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts. 

Inoculation  of  Plants  with  Tubercular  Matter. 
—A  fact  of  some  interest,  if  it  be  confirmed  by  further  ex¬ 
periments,  has  recently  been  announced  by  the  Fiench  medi¬ 
cal  journals.  M^.  Telephe  Desmartis,  a  medical  experimenter 
of  Bordeaux,  has  succeeded,  it  is  said,  in  inoculating  upon 
plants  tubercular  matter  taken  from  the  human  lung.  The 
result  has  been  the  production  of  a  particular  kind  of  myce¬ 
lium.  This  leads  M.  Desmartis  to  establish  a  comparison 
between  tubercle  and  sphacelia,  or  ergot  of  rye.  Lancet. 
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Xe  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 


THE  POSITION  OE  ARMY  VETERINARY  SURGEONS. 

Great  dissatisfaction  is  said  to  exist  among  our  con^ 
freres  in  the  army  in  consequence  of  recent  events  con¬ 
nected  with  their  services  in  the  field,  and  also  with  respect 
to  their  professional  position  and  prospects.  From  all  we 
can  learn,  there  certainly  appears  to  be  reasonable  grounds 
for  complaint,  and  we  accept  the  opportunity  now  afforded 
us  of  calling  attention  to  certain  grievances,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  redressed. 

In  our  last  impression  a  letter  appeared  from  a  daily 
contemporary  pointing  out  one  of  these  grievances,  which 
proved  to  be  so  marked  an  instance  of  injustice  or  neglect 
as  to  elicit  the  protestations  of  nearly  the  whole  public 
press. 

As  is  well  known,  the  long  march  to  and  from  the  capital 
of  Abyssinia  was  not  successfully  accomplished  without  sub¬ 
jecting  the  Veterinary  department  of  the  expedition  to  a 
very  severe  strain,  far  more  trying  than  that  to  which  the 
medical  branch  was  exposed  ;  but  so  well  did  the  Veterinary 
department  pass  through  the  ordeal  that  it,  with  its  princi¬ 
pal  representatives,  were  most  highly  praised  by  the  general 
in  command — a  circumstance  also  noticed  in  our  columns. 
It  was,  therefore,  reasonably  expected  that,  as  these  gentle¬ 
men  had  so  well  performed  their  most  arduous  duties,  a 
share  of  the  honours  and  rewards  usually  bestowed  for 
meritorious  and  faithful  service  would  be  accorded  them. 
But  the  law  of  routine  placed  a  barrier  in  the  way.  There 
wasTzo  precedent  iov  WiQ  recognition  of  the  services  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Surgeons  in  the  array.  For  the  last  sixty  years  they 
have  shared  in  the  toils,  dangers,  hardships,  and  victories 
which  have  added  lustre  to  the  British  arms,  and  exalted 
the  influence,  interests,  and  reputation  of  our  country,  but 
still  not  a  single  member  of  the  profession  has  ever  been 
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considered  a  fit  recipient  for  public  acknowledgment.  We 
need  only  refer  to  those  wars  which  are  certainly  within 
our  knowledge,  and  notably  those  in  the  Crimea,  India, 
and  China.  It  has  not  been  so  with  others ;  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  they  have  been  more  or  less 
honoured  for  their  services,  and  promotion  to  higher 
grades,  decorations,  &c.,  have  been  lavished  upon  every 
branch  of  the  army  except  the  Veterinary.  This  certainly 
is  an  injustice,  for  such  neglect  would  be  merited  if  the 
duties  of  the  Veterinary  officers  had  been  improperly  or 
inefficiently  performed,  or  the  value  of  their  services 
were  insignificant;  the  contrary  is,  however,  the  truth,  as 
Lord  Napier^s  despatch  testifies.  There  being,  therefore, 
no  precedent  for  doing  a  simple  act  of  justice  to  these  par¬ 
ticular  officers,  no  matter  how  strongly  their  efforts  may 
have  drawn  forth  the  recommendations  of  their  superiors, 
it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  however  it  might  be  deplored, 
that  the  old  story  should  be  again  told — the  old  routine  be 
again  religiously  adhered  to.  The  Abyssinian  war  was  so  ex¬ 
ceptional  in  its  more  salient  features  that  public  attention 
was  constantly  directed  to  its  minutest  details,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Veterinary  science  and  value  of  able  Veterinary 
Surgeons  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  newspaper  reporters  ; 
so  that  when  the  Gazette  containing  the  list  of  those 
upon  whom  distinctions  and  rewards  had  been  pub¬ 
lished,  and  it  was  found  that  the  marked  omissions  were 
perhaps  more  striking  than  the  marked  admissions,  severe 
comments  were  passed  upon  the  system  of  distributing 
these  tokens  of  approval.  A  large  number  of  medical  men 
were  included  in  this  list,  hut  not  one  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  health  of  the  soldiers  had  been 
particularly  ‘  good,  while  that  of  the  animals  had  been 
especially  bad.  The  strong  protests  of  the  press  resulted  in 
the  issue  of  another  Gazette,  doing  tardy  justice  to  several  of 
those  left  out  in  the  first,  but  as  yet  no  Veterinary  Surgeon 
was  noticed.  At  length,  as  the  list  of  army  promotions  in 
our  October  number  shows,  one  Veterinary  Surgeon 
WAS  promoted  for  distinguished  service  in  Abyssinia. 
Though  this  slender  acknowledgment  eame  too  late  to  do 
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anything  except  to  bear  witness  to  the  injustice  which  had 
been  done,  it  is  yet  something  to  congratulate  Army 
Veterinary  Surgeons  upon  having  gained.  Out  of  the  large 
number  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  who  took  part  in  the 
expedition,  and  from  among  those  so  highly  recommended 
by  the  general  in  command,  only  one  has  been  selected  for 
promotion  from  one  grade  to  another,  while  the  chief  of 
the  Veterinary  department  in  the  field  has  been  entirely 
left  out.  From  what  we  hear,  it  appears  to  be  a  fixed 
impression  with  our  army  colleagues,  that,  no  matter 
how  they  may  exert  themselves  in  the  field,  no  matter  how 
greatly  their  assistance  in  war  may  be  appreciated  and  made 
known  by  those  in  whose  command  they  act,  at  home  it  avails 
nothing.  The  C.B.  has  never  yet  been  conferred  upon  a 
Veterinary  Surgeon — the  precedent  for  it  must  be  indicated 
by  the  public;  and  only  one  Army  Veterinary  Surgeon  has, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  attended  a  levee.  While  the  ensign 
or  cornet  fresh  from  school,  or  the  assistant-surgeon,  is  quite 
eligible  on  these  occasions,  the  Veterinary  Surgeon,  no  matter 
what  his  merits  may  be,  whether  in  the  way  of  scientific 
attainments  or  long  and  distinguished  service,  is  placed  on 
the  same  footing  with  the  lowest  grade  of  officer  who  rises 
from  the  ranks.  This  position,  we  believe,  is  felt  to  be 
an  incongruous  one,  quite  incompatible  with  the  recognised 
status  of  the  Veterinary  Surgeon,  not  only  in  his  regiment, 
but  in  the  army.  Neither  are  the  prospects  satisfactory  in 
respect  of  possible  advance  in  position  or  increase  of  emolu¬ 
ments.  No  Army  Veterinary  Surgeon  now  under  fourteen 
years^  service  can  ever  expect  to  be  one  of  the  fortunate 
five  who  hold  higher  positions.  When  he  has  attained  the 
rank  of  First  Class,  which  he  may  expect  to  do  in  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  years^  service,  he  has  nothing  more  to 
look  forward  to  except  the  increase  of  a  shilling  or  so  to 
his  daily  pay  every  five  years,  and  to  retire  from  the  army, 
if  he  survive  the  trying  effects  of  every  climate  and  the 
dangers  of  active  service,  after  twenty-five  years,  with  a 
pension  sufiScient  to  qualify  him  for  the  uncomfortable  and 
inconvenient,  though  truthful,  designation  of  poor  man. 
That  the  case  of  the  Army  Veterinary  Surgeon  is  not 
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entirely  hopeless,  but  ean  be  largely  remedied,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  especially  when  we  know  that  at  one 
time  the  position  of  the  army  surgeon  was  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  unsatisfactory  and  discouraging.  The  immense 
amelioration  that  has  taken  place  in  his  status  is  but  of 
recent  date,  and  was  due  entirely  to  the  firm  and  decided 
stand  made  by  the  entire  medical  profession  in  favour  of 
wrongs  being  made  right,  coupled  with  a  determination  not 
to  allow  their  brethren  in  the  army  to  be  overlooked,  under¬ 
paid,  degraded,  or  unprovided  for.  How  well  they  have 
succeeded  the  list  of  distinctions  for  Abyssinia  and  other 
recent  campaigns,  as  well  as  their  present  and  prospective 
rank  and  emoluments,  will  show.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  just  claims  of  those  members  of  our  profession  who  don 
the  garments  of  war,  and  follow  its  hitherto  (for  them) 
unvarying  bad  fortune,  may  be  at  no  distant  date  conceded. 


OPENING  OF  THE  SESSION  AT  THE  ROYAL  VETERINARY 

COLLEGE. 

On  Thursday,  October  1st,  the  sessional  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  was  introduced  by  Assistant-Professor  Pritchard  in  an 
opening  address  which  he  delivered  in  the  theatre  of  the 
College,  at  13  o^ clock,  before  a  large  audience  of  the  old  and 
new  pupils,  with  their  friends,  including  many  members  of 
the  profession,  although  the  gathering  was  less  remarkable 
in  this  respect  than  usual ;  above  forty  pupils,  we  were  in¬ 
formed,  entered  their  names  on  the  opening  day. 

As  yet  we  have  not  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the 
address,  and  are  therefore  unable  to  place  it  in  extenso 
before  our  readers ;  the  following  condensed  report,  how¬ 
ever,  we  extract  from  The  Field  of  October  10th. 

The  lecturer  commenced  by  remarking  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  first  lecture  of  the  session  as  a  means  of 
conveying  to  the  student  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  work  he  would  be  required  to  undertake 
during  the  short  period  of  his  pupilage  at  the  College.  In 
the  various  subjects  which  would  be  brought  under  his 
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notice  in  the  lecture-room,  the  laboratory,  the  dissecting- 
room,  and  the  infirmar}’’,  he  would  find  abundant  occupation 
for  his  energetic  pursuit,  and  much  regret  would  hereafter 
be  spared  him  if  he  made  good  use  of  his  opportunities  as 
a  student.  Mr.  Pritchard  laid  great  stress  upon  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  close  application  to  the  practical  part  of  the 
tuition,  especially  that  relating  to  the  infirmary,  counselling 
a  frequent  inspection  of  the  sick  animals,  and  a  regular 
system  of  recording  the  observations  which  were  made  of 
the  phases  of  disease  and  the  remedies  employed. 


Review. 


Quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non. — Hor. 


The  Philosophy  of  the  Bath  ;  or,  Air  and  Water  in  Health  and 

Disease.  By  Durham  Dunlop,  M.R.I.A.  London : 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 

Some  years  ago  the  bath,  by  which  is  always  meant  the 
hot-air  or  Turkish  bath,  became  the  rage  in  this  country. 
People  suddenly  awoke  to  the  convietion  that  they  had  been 
all  their  lives  in  a  dirty  state,  and  rushed  off  as  one  man  to  be 
sweated,  and  rnbbed,  and  kneaded  into  a  condition  of  purity. 
Not  only  men,  but  horses  also,  were  to  be  sweated  into  con¬ 
dition  by  the  new  method  without  loss  of  power  or  strain  of 
tendon  or  muscles,  and  all  the  miseries  whieh  had  hitherto 
made  life  hideous  were  to  be  sublimated  out  of  existence  by 
the  application  of  air  at  a  temperature  considerably  above 
the  boiling-point  of  water.  By  and  by,  from  some  blunder¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  in  the  system  of  treatment,  some  individuals 
experienced  unpleasant,  not  to  say  alarming  effects ;  fainting 
fits  and  attacks  of  palpitation  began  to  be  apprehended  by  the 
timid  ;  it  was  also  found  that  horses,  while  they  rapidly  lost 
bulk  under  the  sweating  system,  did  not  acquire  the  firmness 
of  muscles  which  was  obtained  by  the  ordinary  conditioning 
process,  in  which  regular  exertion  was  the  principal  method 
employed,  and  at  length  the  Turkish  bath  shared  the  fate  of 
all  intensely  popular  institutions,  and  settled  down  into  a 
position  of  mediocrity  in  public  estimation,  and  up  to  this 
moment,  in  spite  of  all  the  extravagant  laudations  which 
have  })een  accorded  to  the  institution  by  enthusiastic  sup- 
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porters,  it  has  not  to  any  extent  superseded  the  ordinary  hot- 
water  hath.  In  reference  to  the  ordinary  method  of  bathing, 
the  author  of  the  '  Philosophy  of  the  Bath  ^  pertinently  re¬ 
marks,  Ordinary  bathing  or  washing  may  keep  the  surface 
of  the  body  in  what  is  considered  a  state  of  cleanliness ;  but 
as  compared  with  the  action  of  the  hot-air  bath,  such  clean¬ 
liness  is  only  like  removing  filth  from  the  mouth  of  a  sewer, 
instead  of  flushing  the  whole  sewer  itself/’  This  is  a  truism, 
and  one  which  the  public  is  slow  to  apprehend ;  it  means,  in 
plain  terms,  that  the  hard-working,  oft-sweating,  and  surface- 
dirty  artisan  is,  in  regard  of  the  many  miles  of  tubing  in 
his  skin,  more  cleanly  than  the  most  scrupulous  adherent  to 
the  daily  tub  system,  but  withal  the  man  who  never  sweats ! 

There  is  a  time-honoured  adage  to  the  effect  that  cold 
water  inside  or  outside  is  detrimental  to  the  body  when  in  a 
state  of  heat,  and,  with  all  respect  to  our  ancestors'  memory, 
it  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  true  statement ;  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  body  is  heated  by  the 
exertion  which  exhausts  while  it  elevates  the  temperature, 
the  suddenly  depressing  effects  of  cold  may  be  fatal,  but 
totally  different  is  that  warmth  generated  by  contact  with 
hot  air.  Individually  we  are  not  herculean  in  constitution — 
in  truth,  rather  the  contrary ;  nevertheless,  this  is  our  oft- 
repeated  experience  of  the  bath.  After  a  hard  day's  work, 
mental  and  physical,  we  have  repaired  to  the  hot-air  chamber, 
and  felt  our  spirits  rise  with  the  temperature ;  during  the  half 
hour  of  our  sojourn  we  have  drunk  with  relish  and  benefit 
sundry  tumblers  of  the  coldest  water  handed  to  us  from 
without.  After  cooling  down  by  the  aid  of  copious  frigid 
ablutions  we  have  taken  advantage  of  the  cover  of  the  dark¬ 
ness  to  walk  forth  into  the  fields  on  a  frosty  night,  with  no 
other  covering  than  night's  sable  mantle."  Further,  we 
have  inveigled  sceptical  friends  into  a  similar  plight,  and 
found  that  their  appreciation  of  the  situation  was  not  less 
keenly  favorable  than  our  own.  The  author  of  ^  The  Bath' 
goes  considerably  beyond  the  merely  sanitary  view  of  its 
effects ;  he  contends  that  it  is  not  only  the  best  therapeutic, 
but  the  only  one,  that  is,  when  properly  applied;  he  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  dry  hot  air  and  hot  vapour,  which  latter 
produces  a  feeling  of  oppression,  unknown  when  the  former 
method  is  employed.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  the 
author  gives  an  account  of  the  nature  and  object  of  hydro¬ 
pathy,  the  origin  of  warm  bathing,  the  history  of  the  bath 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  its  revival  in  later  times.  The 
descriptions  are  interesting  and  instructive,  occasionally 
amusing — to  wit,  the  account  of  the  bath  in  China,  quoted 
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from  Mr.  Ellis's  ^  Journal  of  the  Embassy  to  China  in  1816/ 
referring  to  a  bath  at  Nankin : 

^^Near  the  temple  is  a  public  vapour  bath,  called,  or  rather 
miscalled,  the  Bath  of  Eragrant  Water,  where  dirty  Chinese 
may  be  stewed  clean  for  ten  chens,  or  three  farthings.  The 
bath  is  a  small  room  of  one  hundred  feet  area,  divided  into 
four  compartments,  and  paved  with  coarse  marble.  The  heat 
is  considerable,  and,  as  the  number  admitted  pnto  the  bath 
has  no  limits  but  the  capacity  of  the  area,  the  stench  is  exces¬ 
sive  j  altogether  I  thought  it  the  most  disgusting  cleansing 
apparatus  I  had  ever  seen,  and  worthy  of  this  nasty  nation." 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  observes  on  this  passage,  ^^What 
would  Mr.  Ellis  say  of  a  country  in  which  there  existed  no 
cleansing  apparatus  whatever? — for  example,  his  own." 

A  primitive  form  of  the  bath  is  thus  described  by  Dr. 
Tucker,  of  Sligo : 

“  It  is  built  of  stone  and  mortar,  and  brought  to  a  round 
top.  It  is  sufficiently  large  for  one  person  to  sit  in  a  chair 
inside,  the  door  being  merely  large  enough  to  admit  a  person 
on  his  hands  and  knees.  When  any  of  the  old  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  are  seized  with  pains,  they  at  once  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  sweat-house,  which  is  brought  to  the  proper 
temperature  by  placing  therein  a  large  turf  fire,  after  the 
manner  of  an  oven,  which  is  left  until  it  is  quite  burned 
down,  the  door  being  a  flat  stone  and  air-tight,  and  the  roof 
or  outside  of  the  house  being  covered  with  clay  to  the  depth 
of  about  a  foot,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  heat. 

Then  the  remains  of  the  fire  are  taken  out,  the  floor  is 
strewn  with  green  rushes,  and  the  person  to  be  cured  is 
escorted  to  the  bath  by  a  second  person  carrying  a  pair  ot 
blankets.  The  invalid,  having  crept  in,  plants  himself,  or 
herself,  in  a  chair,  and  there  remains  until  the  perspiration 
rolls  off*  in  large  drops. 

When  sufficiently  operated  on,  he,  or  she,  as  the  case  may 
be,  is  anxious  to  get  out,  and  the  person  in  waiting  outside 
swaddles  him  up  in  the  blankets,  and  off  home,  and  then  to 
bed.  I  have  heard  old  people  say  that  they  would  not  have 
been  alive  twenty  years  ago  only  for  the  sweating-house." 

If  this  rude  apology  for  a  bath  would  preserve  life  for  twenty 
years,  the  modern  luxurious  appliances  ought  to  ensure  a 
patriarchal  age,  but  then  the  ‘‘  old  people  might  have  been 
mistaken  in  their  estimate  of  the  hygienic  effects  of  the 
sweatin^'-house.  IVe  have  heard  similar  praise  bestowed  on 
Morrison’s  pills.  By  way  of  finish,  Mr.  Dunlop  devotes  the 
last  chapter  to  the  consideration  of  the  effects  of  the  bath  on 
the  lower  animals,  giving  illustrations  of  its  influence  upon 
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COWS,  sheep,  pigs,  dogs,  horses,  and  subordinately  upon  farm 
servants,  and  also  upon  green  crops  that  require  to  be  dried. 
One  quotation  from  Dr.  Haughton  seems  to  us  to  deserve 
transcription : 

cc  'pjiere  is  no  reason  why  the  lower  animals  should  be 
^  doctered  ’  upon  prineiples  different  from  those  whieh  are 
applicable  to  the  human  raee ;  and  until  this  is  aeknow- 
ledged,  veterinary  surgery  can  never  emerge  from  its  present 
degraded  eondition.^^ 

Bless  us  !  What  a  very  short  cut  to  happiness  !  Why,  if 
this  were  all,  veterinary  surgery  would  have  been  up  in  the 
clouds  long  ago. 

We  do  not  quite  follow  our  author  in  his  worship  of  the 
bath,  but  we  go  a  long  way  with  him  in  believing  that  a  very 
powerful  and  perfeetly  safe  hygienie  and  therapeutie  agent 
is  too  mueh  neglected ;  but  then,  as  he  remarks,  in  effeet, 
everywhere  in  his  book,  if  we  aequire  the  art  of  baking  our¬ 
selves  and  our  animals  into  a  state  of  newness,  just  as  a 
baker  renovates  his  stale  loaves,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
science  of  medicine  ? 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 
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[Continued from  p.  726.) 

Notwithstanding  the  warnings  the  then  Government 
continually  received  of  the  pestilential  nature  and  probable 
effect  of  the  contagious  and  infectious  disease  which  was 
prevailing  in  the  metropolis,  it  was  not  until  the  24th  of 
July — nearly  six  weeks  having  passed  away  since  the  out¬ 
break  in  Islington — before  they  took  any  action  in  the 
matter,  when  the  Privy  Council  Order,  bearing  that  date, 
was  issued,  declaring  the  disease  to  be  of  an  uncertuin  nature. 
Although  by  this  time  the  certainty  of  its  nature  had  been 
too  well  established,  as  it  had  extended  into  Norfolk  and 
several  other  rural  districts,  yet  the  order  simply  required 
the  owners  of  cattle  in  the  metropolis  to  give  notice  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council  of  the  existence  of  any  analogous 
disease  in  their  sheds,  inflicting  a  penalty  of  £20  for  its  non- 
observance. 

The  effect  of  this  order  w^as  decidedly  to  spread  the  disease 
throughout  the  country,  as  the  cowkeepers  sent  their  stock 
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into  the  Metropolitan  Market  for  sale  rather  than  risk  the 
destruction  of  it  after  giving  such  information — no  offer  of 
compensation  to  the  owners  of  cattle  destroyed  under  the  order 
being  given,  or  hope  of  stick  held  out ;  and  thus  from  the  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Market  it  was  sent  into  Norfolk  and  the  country 
districts.  Not  until  the  26th  of  August_,  another  period  of 
seven  weeks  having  elapsed  before  the  Order  in  Council  was 
extended  into  the  country^  or  any  steps  whatever  taken  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  Norfolk  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment^  although  it  was  urged,  as  it  has  already  been  stated, 
to  do  so  by  a  deputation  sent  from  this  county  to  the  Board 
of  Trade  as  early  as  the  7th  of  August,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  29th  of  September  that  the  power  was  given  to  the  local 
authorities  to  close  the  fairs  and  markets  of  the  county ;  but 
the  value  of  this  part  of  the  order  was  lessened  by  taking  from 
the  veterinary  inspectors  the  power  of  slaughtering  diseased 
beasts,  which  could  only  now  be  done  in  cases  where  the 
owners  refused  to  obey  their  directions  as  to  isolation.  Oxen 
from  infected  herds  were  still  moved  about,  under  licence  from 
inspectors,  from  the  country  to  the  metropolitan  districts,  and 
not  unfrequently  back  again,  carrying  their  pestilential  exhala¬ 
tions  everywhere  in  their  trail. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  in  the  Government  returns 
that  from  the  outbreak  in  Norfolk  on  the  1st  July  to  the  21st 
of  October,  when  the  first  Government  Report  was  issued,  that 
there  had  been  705  attacks,  of  which  296  were  killed  and 
290  died,  from  the  21st  of  October  to  the  25th  of  November, 
a  period  of  only  five  weeks,  so  great  had  been  the  blundering 
of  the  Government  that  although  eight  Orders  of  Council 
had  been  already  issued,  they  were  utterly  effete  and  power¬ 
less,  and  unable  to  arrest  in  any  degree  the  progress  of  the 
pest. 

The  number  attacked  from  the  outbreak  on  the  1st  of 
July  to  the  25th  of  November,  now  amounted  to  1709-  The 
increase  of  the  malady  in  this  short  period  in  Norfolk 
amounted  to  1004  beasts.  The  Orders  in  Council  generally 
gave  great  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  county,  and  the 
eighth,  issued  on  the  23rd  of  November,  actually  permitted 
animals  to  be  sent  by  railway  both  through  and  out  of  the 
infected  districts;  in  fact,  the  Government  was  so  vacillating 
and  timid  in  its  action,  and  the  Orders  in  Council  so  per¬ 
plexing,  that  neither  magistrates  nor  inspectors  knew  from 
day  to  day  what  the  law  was  on  the  matter,  and  frequent 
applications  had  to  be  made  to  Secretary  Sir  George  Grey 
for  explanations  of  them,  and  which  were  often  as  unsatis¬ 
factory  as  the  orders  they  were  intended  to  elucidate. 
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On  the  23rd  of  November  compulsory  slaughter  ceased, 
and  was  not  resumed  until  the  24th  of  March  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  in  this  period  of  four  months  an  increase  of 
attacks  to  the  number  of  4225  occurred.  From  the  month 
of  March  to  July  following,  when  slaughter  was  resumed, 
markets  and  fairs  prohibited,  infected  places  declared  and 
dealt  with,  and  licenses  established  (a  period  of  another  four 
months),  the  number  of  attacks  was  reduced  to  only  726, 
against  4225  in  the  preceding  four  months,  showing  a 
decrease  in  this  period  of  3499  animals;  or  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  850  per  month. 

This,  I  submit,  convincingly  demonstrates  the  value  of 
the  means  now  employed  to  stamp  out  the  plague.  These 
were  continued,  and  the  result  was,  in  six  weeks  more  the 
diseased  animals  amounted  in  all  to  only  14,  10  of  which 
were  killed  and  4  died,  the  last  case  of  disease  being  reported 
on  the  15th  of  September,  1866.  Thus  the  cattle  plague  in 
Norfolk  w^as  stamped  out,  having  lasted  fourteen  months 
and  two  weeks;  and  although  the  pest  did  not  entirely 
disappear  from  the  kingdom  until  a  year  after,  viz.,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1867^  it  was  never  re-introduced  into  Norfolk. 

By  the  end  of  December,  1865,  the  cattle  plague  had 
appeared  in  nineteen  divisions  in  Norfolk,  and  in  more  than 
120  parishes,  and  at  its  extermination  only  four  or  five  divi¬ 
sions  had  escaped  the  infection.  Amongst  these  were  Gallow, 
Greenhoe  North,  Mitford,  and  Wayland. 

£  s.  d. 

The  total  number  of  oxen  lost  bv  the  disease  was  6380, 

of  the  ascertained  value  of  .  .  .  .  .  .  62,417  13  4 

To  which  must  be  added  a  sum  for  those  disposed  of  by 


forced  sales  and  slaughter,  in  consequence  of  contiguity 
of  disease,  of  the  estimated  value  of  .  .  .  .  25,160  7  5 

To  which  may  be  added  a  further  sum  for  waste  of  root 
crops  and  loss  of  manure,  of  the  estimated  value  of  at 

least .  7,000  0  0 

To  which  must  be  added  the  expenses  of  the  County  Local 
Authority,  shown  to  be  £4181  Is.  M.,  and  those  of  the 
Norfolk  Cattle  Plague  Association  £1240  ll^.  ^d.  .  5,421  19  3 


Which  will  bring  up  the  total  loss  to  the  county  of  a  sum 

amounting  to . £100,000  0  0 


From  the  figures  extracted  from  the  published  accounts 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  compensation  paid  by  the  Local 
Authority  of  the  County  was  j01O,112  ^is.  %cl.,  whilst  its 
expenses  for  performing  the  work  were  j04181  Is.  Qd. 

The  Norfolk  Cattle  Plague  Association  paid  more  than 
double  this  sum  in  compensation,  viz.  .£20,368  6^.  \0(L  At 
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a  cost  for  expenses,  including  a  large  sum  for  experiments  of 
less  than  one-third  of  the  above  sum,  viz.  .£1240  1  U.  9<^. 

The  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Authority  of  the 
County  is  £2275  4^.  \\d.  That  in  those  of  the  Norfolk 
Cattle  Plague  Association  is  £4441  4s.  9d. 

I  have  no  intention  in  making  this  statement  of  drawing 
an  unfavorable  comparison  between  the  Local  Authority  of 
the  County  and  the  Norfolk  Cattle  Plague  Association.  The 
circumstances  under  which  they  acted  were  different,  and  I 
am  ready  to  admit  from  my  own  experience  that  the  greatest 
care  and  economy  were  observed  by  both,  as  all  those  who 
had  any  transactions  with  them  can  abundantly  testify. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  statement  that  in  the 
Aylsham  Division  the  sum  paid  in  compensation  by  the 
Norfolk  Cattle  Plague  Association,  was  by  far  the  largest 
amount  paid  by  them  in  any  division  during  the  early 
period  of  the  disease,  namely,  £5515  12^.  2^/.  This  was 
caused  by  the  want  of  power  to  deal  wuth  it  at  its  out¬ 
break;  had  the  Government  sooner  taken  action  the  pro¬ 
bability  is  that  it  would  have  been  stamped  out  of  the 
county  at  a  comparatively  little  loss.  The  disease  was  always 
two  months  or  more  in  advance  of  the  Orders  in  Council. 
The  spread  of  the  plague  was  owdng  to  the  unrestricted 
movements  of  cattle  from  and  to  the  metropolitan  and  other 
markets  of  the  kingdom.  Beasts  from  diseased  herds  w^ere 
continually  bringing  their  streams  of  contagion  into  Norfolk, 
and  nearly,  perhaps,  all  the  early  outbreaks  could  be  traced 
to  the  above  causes.  How  much  then  should  the  Govern¬ 
ment  be  censured  for  its  supineness  and  neglect,  or  for,  it 
might  be,  its  inability  to  deal  vigorously  and  promptly 
with  it? 

At  a  much  later  period  of  the  disease  in  Norfolk,  viz.  that 
which  may  perhaps  be  called  the  second  outbreak  and  w^hich 
occurred  in  the  division  of  Clack  close,  we  are  startled  to  find 
that  an  experience  of  some  twelve  months  was  set  at  nought, 
and  a  system  established  of  which  a  laxity  in  carrying  out 
the  law^,  and  futile  attempts  to  cure  by  the  animals  being 
chloroformed,  were  the  more  prominent  features  (and  it  looks 
very  much  as  if  the  authorities  w^ere  stupified  too  by  their 
proximity  to  this  anaesthetic),  and  the  result  w^as  a  cost  to 
the  county  of  the  largest  sum  yet  expended  in  any  division, 
amounting  to  no  less  than  £5848  I5.  Hd. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  and  figures  we  gather  that  the 
rinderpest  w’as  introduced  into  Norfolk  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1865,  that  it  disappeared  from  the  county  in  the  middle  of 
September,  after  raging  for  nearly  fifteen  months;  that  it 
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appeared  in  19  divisions  of  the  county,  in  more  than  120 
parishes ;  and  that  there  were  880  outbreaks  of  the  disease 
occurring  nearly  all  over  the  county ;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  in  the  north  eastern  parts  of  it;  that  the  disease 
attacked  6674  animals,  6380  of  which  were  lost,  294  only 
recovered,  of  the  ascertained  value  of  £62,417  13^.  4r/., 
to  which  must  be  added  the  expenses  of  the  County  Local 
Authority  and  Cattle  Plague  Association,  and  the  further 
losses  from  forced  sales,  slaughter  of  healthy  cattle,  cost  for 
treatment,  disinfection,  waste  of  root  crop,  and  diminution 
of  manure,  estimated  to  amount  in  the  aggregate,  to  little  if 
any  short  of  £100,000  sterling. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  large  sum,  but  shows  very  favorably 
for  this  county,  when  compared  with  the  attacks  and  results 
in  others. 

{To  be  contimied.) 


THE  MILK  WE  CONSUME,  By  Cuthbert  W.  Johnson,  E.R.S. 

The  use  of  milk  naturally  commenced  with  the  birth  of 
the  first  mammalian.  The  provision  thus  made  by  creative 
Musdom  for  the  nourishment  of  the  new-born  is  far  too  re¬ 
markable  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  most  careless.  When 
we  proceed  to  examine  the  composition  of  the  milk  our  in¬ 
terest  and  our  admiration  are  increased.  We  cannot  indeed 
fail  to  reflect  that  it  was  essential  to  adapt  the  food  of  the 
young  animal,  not  only  to  its  sustenance,  but  for  its  growth. 
This  provision,  too,  was  needed,  not  only  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  its  purely  organic  parts,  but  for  its  bones  also.  Now, 
these  requirements  are  all  supplied  in  milk.  We  shall  pre¬ 
sently  see  that  in  it  is  contained  an  ample  supply  of  matters 
essential  not  only  to  the  formation  of  flesh  and  fat,  but  also 
of  the  phosphate  of  lime,  of  which  bones  are  so  largely 
composed. 

We  here  again  see  the  contrivance  of  a  Divine  Architect,  bv 
which  every  requisite  is  provided,  every  present  and  future 
w^ant  anticipated,  even  before  the  calf  is  born.  The  use  by 
man  of  the  milk  of  our  domestic  animals  dates  from  a  very 
early  period.  We  find  it  noted  in  the  earliest  book  in  our 
possession  (Genesis  xviii,  8),  and  also  that  butter  was  then 
made  from  it.  For  many  centuries  the  consumption  of  milk 
was  confined  to  its  use  as  a  beverage,  the  manufacture  of 
butter  and  cheese,  or  in  cookery.  It  wuts  oidy  about  two 
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centuries  since  that  its  great  modern  employment  in  tea  and 
coffee  commenced.  It  is  chiefly  to  the  use  of  milk  in  this 
way  and  its  composition  that  I  propose  to  address  myself  in 
this  paper.  One  or  two  valuable  reports  indeed  have  been 
lately  made  on  this  subject,  and,  moreover,  the  supply  of 
milk  to  the  metropolis  and  to  other  densely  populated  places 
has  become  of  increasing  importance  to  many  of  our  readers. 

Milk  as  an  addition  to  tea  and  coffee  is  unknown  in  China. 
In  that  peculiar  empire  the  infusion  is  made  by  putting  the 
tea  at  the  bottom  of  a  cup  and  pouring  upon  it  boiling 
water ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  drank  without  any  ad¬ 
mixture.  Mr.  Fortune,  who  travelled  over  the  tea  districts 
of  China,  only  on  one  occasion  met  with  sugar  and  a  tea¬ 
spoon.  The  Celestials,  it  appears,  regard  tea  as  of  a  cooling 
nature,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  the  lower  orders  are  wont 
to  counteract  this  supposed  effect  by  adding  to  it  ginger  and 
common  salt. 

Before  we  examine  the  composition  of  the  cow^s  milk 
consumed  in  London,  let  us  see  what  is  its  chemical  compo¬ 
sition  as  drawn  from  the  cows  of  different  breeds.  This  im¬ 
portant  inqniry  not  long  since  engaged  the  attention  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Voelcker.  He  observes  in  one  of  his  valuable  prac¬ 
tical  reports  {Jour.  Roy.  Ag.  Soc.,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  308)  : 

‘‘  The  Shorthorn,  though  more  particularly  distinguished 
for  its  precocity  and  excellence  as  a  meat-producing  animal, 
is  nevertheless  an  excellent  milking  cow.  Some  families 
of  even  pure-bred  Shorthorns  are,  indeed,  distinguished  in 
this  respect;  for,  when  well  fed,  they  will  yield  much  milk, 
and  at  the  same  time  go  on  improving  in  condition.  On  this 
account  they  are  preferred  by  many  to  Ayrshires,  Alderneys, 
and  other  breeds  of  peculiar  or  local  merit,  and  are  becoming 
more  and  more  the  principal  dairy  breed  of  England. 

^^The  Yorkshire  cow,  essentially  a  Shorthorn,  is  the  fa¬ 
vourite  breed  of  cow-keepers  in  London  and  other  large 
towns,  as  it  surpasses  all  others  for  the  quantity  of  milk  it 
yields.  The  milk,  however,  compared  with  that  of  the 
smaller  breeds  is  more  watery  and  less  rich  in  butter,  and 
better  suited  for  direct  consumption  than  for  the  making  of 
butter  or  cheese.  The  statement  made  by  some  that  pure¬ 
bred  Shorthorns  are  not  good  milkers,  is  emphatically  denied 
by  others.  The  truth  is,  there  are  Shorthorns  which  are 
good  milkers,  and  others  which  are  not.  As  a  rule,  animals 
remarkable  for  the  rapidity  with  which  they  put  on  flesh  and 
fatten  are  not  the  best  milkers,  and  vice  versd.  Shorthorns, 
on  the  whole,  perhaps,  are  more  useful  for  general  dairy 
purposes  than  any  other  breed. 
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In  1860^  I  made  some  experiments  with  a  view  of  ascer¬ 
taining  whether  pure-bred  Shorthorns  gave  more  or  less,  and 
better  or  worse  milk,  than  cross-breds.  In  the  month  of 
September,  I860,  three  cows  from  the  common  dairy  stock, 
and  three  pedigree  Shorthorns,  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Proctor,  WalFs  Court,  near  Bristol,  were  kept  on  the  same 
pasture,  and  the  milk  from  each  set  of  cows  carefully  mea¬ 
sured  and  subsequently  analysed.  The  pasture  was  good 
and  the  supply  of  food  unlimited. 

The  daily  produce  in  milk  was  as  follows  ; 

Three  common  dairy  cows  gave  31  pints  in  the  morning, 
21  pints  in  the  evening,  making  together,  52  pints. 

Three  pedigree  cows  gave  28  pints  in  the  morning,  21 
pints  in  the  evening,  or  together  49  pints. 

The  common  cows  thus  produced  rather  more  milk,  but 
the  differences  were  trifling. 

Composition  of  Milk  of  common  Cows  [on  grass  alone)  on 
September  \%tli,  I860. 

On  evaporation,  the  morning^s  milk  gave  : 


Water.  .....  86‘7 

Dry  matter  .....  13*3 


100-0 

The  evening^s  milk  : 

Water . 86-6 

Dry  matter  .....  13-4 


100-0 

As  there  was  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  morning’s  and  evening’s  milk,  both  were  mixed 
and  analysed  together,  with  the  following  results : 


Water 

.  86-65 

Butter 

3-99 

^Casein  (curd) 

3-47 

Milk-sugar 

5-11 

Mineral  matters  (ash). 

0-78 

100-00 

^Containing  nitrogen 

0-56 

Composition  of  Milk  of  Pedigree  Shorthorns  [on  grass  alone) 
on  September  \%th,  I860. — The  morning’s  milk  of  the  pedigree 
cows  contained  87.6  per  cent,  of  water,  and  12*4  per  cent,  of 
dry  matter,  and  thus  was  less  concentrated  than  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  milk  from  common  cross-bred  Shorthorns. 

The  evening’s  milk  contained  86*8  per  cent,  of  water, 
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and  13’2  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  and  therefore  was  about 
as  concentrated  as  the  eveiiing^s  milk  of  the  common  cows. 

The  following  numbers  show  the  detailed  composition  of 
this  milk  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  the  average  com¬ 
position  of  both : 


Water 

Morning. 

87-60 

Evening. 

86-80 

Average. 

87-80 

Butter  (pure  fat) 

3-56 

4-16 

3-26 

^Casein 

3T9 

3-37 

3-28 

Milk-sugar  . 

4-92 

4-86 

4.89 

Mineral  matters  (ash) 

0-73 

0-81 

0-77 

^Containing  nitrogen 

10003 

0*51 

10000 

0-54 

100-00 

0-52 

Whether  we  regard  quantity  or  quality,  the  three  cross¬ 
breds  in  these  experiments  gave  rather  more  favourable 
results. 

After  some  time  all  the  cows,  in  addition  to  grass,  re¬ 
ceived  1  lb.  of  good  linseed-cake  per  head  per  day,  and  then 
yielded : 

3  common  cows  .  .  28^  pints  of  milk  in  the  morning  and  18 

in  the  evening,  or  together  46|  pints. 

3  pedigree  cows  .  .  2G^  pints  of  milk  in  the  mogning  and  22 

in  the  evening,  or  together  48^  pints. 

^‘Composition  of  mixed  morning  and  evening^ s  Milh  on  September 
%^th,  i860.  Cows  on  pasture  and  1  lb.  of  linseed  caheeach  daily. 


Water 

Common 
Dairy  Cows. 

.  87-10 

Pedigree 

Cows. 

86-50 

Butter 

4-28 

4-28 

*Casein  . 

3-06 

3-25 

*  Milk-sugar 

4-84 

5-30 

Mineral  matters  (ash) 

0-72 

0-67 

^Containing  nitrogen 

100-00 

0-49 

100-00 

0-52 

Percentage  of  solid  matter 

.  12-90 

13-50 

‘^The  addition  of  oil-cake  appears  to  have  slightly  in¬ 
creased  the  amount  of  butter  in  the  milk,  but  not  the  yield 
of  milk  itself.  After  the  cows  were  kept  for  a  week  upon 
1  lb.  of  oilcake  and  grass  ad  libitum.,  2  lbs.  of  cake  were 
allowed  to  each  animal.  The  average  yield  of  milk  then  was 
as  follows  : 

3  cows  produced  30  pints  in  the  morning  and  19  in  the  evening, 

or  together  49  pints. 

3  pedigree  cows  produced  26|  pints  in  the  morning  and  21  in  the 

evening,  or  together  ITi  pints. 
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Composition  of  the  mixed  Wyoming  and  evening’s  Milk  on  October 
9,nd  {cows  fed  upon  grass  and  9,  lbs.  linseed  cake  each  dag). 


Common 
Dairy  Cows. 

Pedigree 

Cows. 

Water 

.  86’90 

86-50 

Butter 

3*96 

4-19 

^Casein  . 

3-37 

3-19 

Milk-sugar 

4-98 

5-34 

Mineral  matters  (ash) 

0-70 

0-78 

100-00 

10000 

^Containing  nitrogen 

0-54 

0-51 

Percentage  of  dry  matter 

.  13'10 

13-50 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  milk  of  the  cows  when  kept  on 
grass  alone  was  rich  in  butter,  and  generally  speaking  of  more 
than  average  concentration.  The  grass  evidently  was  of 
good  quality,  and  as  the  cows  had  plenty  of  it,  we  can  well 
understand  that  the  additional  supply  of  linseed  neither  in¬ 
creased  the  yield  of  milk  nor  its  richness.  Indeed  the  yield 
of  milk  slightly  diminished  in  October,  when  2  lbs.  of  oilcake 
were  given,  not,  I  believe,  in  consequence  of  the  oilcake,  but 
because  with  the  advancing  season  the  produce  in  milk  gra¬ 
dually  decreases,  whilst  its  richness  perceptibly  increases.^^ 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  marvellous  provision  made 
for  the  formation  of  the  bones  of  the  young  in  its  mother^s 
milk. 

When  milk  is  evaporated  to  dr^mess,  and  the  dry  matter 
burnt,  it  leaves,  says  Professor  Voelcker,  a  whitish  ash,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  (bone  earth),  and 
magnesia.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  several  substances 
in  1000  lbs.  of  the  milk  of  tw^o  cows  w^ere  found  by  Haidlen 
to  be  as  follows : 


Phosphate  of  lime. 

Phosphate  magnesia  . 
Phosphate  of  peroxide  of  iron 
Chloride  of  potassium 
Common  salt 
Pree  soda 


lbs. 

lbs. 

2-31 

3-44 

•42 

•64 

•07 

•07 

1-44 

1-83 

-24 

•34 

•42 

•45 

4-90 

6-77 

As  regards  the  effect  of  cake  and  other  concentrated  food 
upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  milk,  the  general  result 
of  the  Professor’s  experiments  appears  to  be,  that,  instead  of 
adding  to  the  produce  or  richness  of  the  milk,  ‘^^the  addi¬ 
tional  food  had  a  tendency  to  go  into  meat  or  to  produce  fat. 
This  show^s  that  we  cannot  increase  or  improve  ad  infinitum 
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the  quantity  or  quality  of  milk.  Cows  which  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  fatten  when  supplied  with  additional  food  rich  in 
oil  and  in  flesh-forming;  materials,  like  linseed-cake^  have  the 
power  of  converting  that  food  into  fat ;  but  they  do  not 
produce  a  richer  milk,  and  they  may  even  produce  it  in 
smaller  quantity.  It  is  this  which  renders  all  investigations 
on  the  influence  of  food  upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
milk  so  extremely  difficult.  According  to  theory  it  would 
appear  that  food  rich  in  oily  or  fatty  matter  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  useful  for  producing  rich  milk ;  but  in  practice  we 
sometimes  find  that  it  produces  fat  and  flesh  instead.  Some¬ 
times  its  influence  is  even  injurious;  for  cows  supplied  too 
abundantly  with  linseed-cake  produce  milk  which  does  not 
make  good  butter. 

A  very  curious  case  of  this  kind  was  brought  under  my 
notice  some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Barthropp.  He  had  milk 
which  furnished  cream  that  could  not  be  made  into  butter. 
When  put  into  the  churn  it  beat  up  into  froth;  the  casein 
would  not  separate  from  the  butter,  even  in  the  cold  weather 
of  January.  Mr.  Barthropp  had  given  his  cows  linseed- 
cake  in  considerable  quantities  ;  and  this  cake,  perhaps  for 
want  of  being  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  dry 
hay,  evidently  had  the  effect  of  producing  too  much  liquid 
fat.  On  trying  to  separate  as  much  as  possible  the  solid  or 
crystallised  fat  from  the  liquid  fat,  I  found  that  the  latter 
was  very  much  in  excess  of  the  former.  This  is  the  most 
striking  instance  of  the  influence  of  a  great  excess  of  oily 
food  on  the  quality  of  cream,  and  consequently  on  the  butter, 
which  has  come  under  my  notice. 

“  In  speaking  of  the  quality  of  cream,  I  would  take  this 
opportunity  of  remarking,  that  bad  oil-cake,  and  particularly 
bad  linseed-cake,  does  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  is  gene¬ 
rally  supposed  by  dairymen.  The  inferior  taste  of  the  milk 
is  well  known.  The  wholesomeness  of  the  milk  of  stall- 
fed  cows  is  further  affected  by  the  abominable  matters  which 
are  occasionally  put  into  linseed-cake.  Oilcake  crushers 
seem  now  to  have  the  privilege  of  incorporating  any  kind  of 
oily  refuse  with  linseed-cake;  and  since  this  has  been  the 
case,  we  have  heard  more  frequently  of  diseased  milk,  and 
of  milk  which  has  a  disagreeable  flavour.  If  cows  must  • 
have  extra  food,  and  linseed-cake  be  preferred  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  the  very  best  and  purest  kind  of  cake  will  answer  best. 

^^Distillerv  wash,  the  acid  water  of  starchmakers,  and 
similar  refuse,  make  milk,  as  is  well  known,  watery;  and 
this  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  mixing  it  afterwards  with 
water.  Water  is  not  so  much  added  to  milk  as  it  is  incor- 
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porated  in  the  animal  system  before  the  milk  is  produced. 
It  is  well  known  that  acid  water,  and  especially  water  that 
contains  lactic  acid,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  an  abundance 
of  milk.  When  animals  are  fed  with  concentrated  food,  such 
as  bean-meal  or  cake,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  advisable — in  the 
absence  of  brewers’  grains  or  distillery  refuse — two  materials 
which  contain  lactic  acid — to  generate  some  lactic  acid  by 
keeping  barley-meal  for  some  time  in  contact  with  water, 
and  by  letting  it  slightly  ferment,  some  vegetable  matter 
perhaps  being  added,  which  has  tendency  to  hasten  the 
process.  By  doing  this,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  concen¬ 
trated  food,  like  cotton-cake,  or  bean-meal,  or  rapecake,  would 
be  rendered  more  digestible — more  readily  available  for  the 
production  of  milk  of  a  good  quality.” 

Having  thus  seen  what  milk  is  in  its  pure  state,  let  us  next 
examine  its  quality  as  commonly  delivered  to  the  consumer 
in  the  metropolis.  On  this  head  we  have  an  abundance  of 
information  in  the  valuable  recent  report  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Morton 
(see  Veterinarian^  p.  558  et  seq.). 

These  facts  (and  other  practical  details  abound  in  the 
paper  by  Mr.  Morton  from  which  I  have  quoted  so  much) 
will  hardly  fail  to  interest  the  reader.  To  the  general 
student,  the  provision  of  milk  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
young,  its  chemical  composition,  and  its  vast  importance, 
when  we  employ  it  in  our  daily  food,  will  all  afford  matters 
of  abounding  interest.  To  the  agriculturist  such  details  will 
reasonably  suggest  the  inquiry  as  to  a  better  supply  of  food 
to  the  milch  cow,  and  of  pure  milk  to  densely  populated 
places,  and  an  improved  mode  of  conveyance  from  distant 
dairies ;  and  above  all,  the  best  means  for  its  preservation 
until  it  reaches  the  consumer,  “  from  the  cow  with  the  iron 
tail,”  will  not  escape  his  attention. — Farmers’  Magazine, 


Analysis  of  Continental  Journals. 

By  W.  Ernes,  M.E.C.V.S.,  London. 

RECUEIL  BE  MEDECINE  VETERINAIRE, 

January  and  February,  1868. 

Tivo  Csaes  of  Putrid  Infection.  By  M.  L.  Trasbot,  Chef 
de  Clinique  in  the  Veterinary  School  of  Alfort. 

The  subject  of  the  first  case  was  an  entire  horse,  which 
had  fallen  down  in  the  cart,  the  shaft  having  pressed  on  the 
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left  thigh  for  a  considerable  time,  the  consequence  of  which 
was  the  formation  of  an  enormous  abscess,  from  which,  on 
being  opened,  escaped  more  than  fifteen  litres  of  white 
yellowish  pus  of  not  unhealthy  character:  this  relieved  the 
patient,  and  to  a  great  extent  removed  the  lameness,  and  the 
case  presented  nothing  unfavorable.  The  horse  w^as  removed 
to  the  stable,  where  it  had  no  sooner  arrived  than  it  went 
down  like  an  inert  mass,  lay  with  extended  limbs  covered 
with  sw^eat,  and  trembling,  the  pulse  increased,  nostrils  dis¬ 
tended,  &c.  These  were  the  general  symptoms,  after  the 
horse  had  been  brought  back  to  the  hospital  of  the  school  in 
a  cart  on  the  7th  of  January,  where  it  lingered  to  the  12th, 
when  it  died.  The  autopsy  showed  a  mass  of  putrefaction 
throughout.  The  microscopic  examination,  with  power  of  450 
diameter,  showed  that  the  blood  contained  an  almost  equal 
number  to  its  globules,  of  the  vibrio  linela  the  size  of 
to  in  length,  and  in  breadth,  rounded  off  at  their 
extremities,  refringent  in  their  centre,  which  formed  a  trans¬ 
parent  line  parallel  with  the  borders;  on  bringing  them  in 
contact  with  a  few  drops  of  w-eak  acetic  acid  they  became 
agitated,  and  the  Brownian  movements  could  be  seen.  The 
red  globules  were  mostly  irregular,  and  as  if  pinked  on  their 
outlines.  Some  leucocytes  had  preserved  their  normal  cha¬ 
racters,  and  were  perfectly  spheric,  a  little  transparent,  and 
granulated  through  the  whole  of  their  extent.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  were  a  little  irregular  on  their  circumference; 
and  their  granulations,  being  collected  into  two  or  three  small 
groups,  they  were  open,  and  had  the  appearance  of  small 
nuclei ;  these  characters,  as  shown  by  M.  Robin,  are  not  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  white  globules  of  the  blood,  nor  those  of 
laudable  pus,  when  these  fluids  have  not  undergone  a  com¬ 
mencement  of  fermentation,  and  no  acid  has  been  added  to 
them. 

The  second  case  was  one  of  gangrenous  pneumonia  com¬ 
plicated  with  pleurisy  and  septic  infection.  The  subject  of 
this  case  was  a  gelding  of  the  English  race,  about  fifteen 
years  old,  was  brought  to  the  clinic  of  the  hospital  on  the 
24th  of  January,  and  died  two  days  after.  The  symptoms 
w^ere  those  of  gangrenous  pneumony ;  on  the  25th,  the  day 
after  arrival,  he  was  lying  on  the  sterno-costal  region  with 
his  limbs  half  flexed,  the  neck  extended,  and  the  nose 
resting  on  the  ground.  There  was  an  exhalation  of  putrid 
odour  by  the  respiration,  so  strong  that  the  box  in  which  the 
patient  had  been  placed  w^as  infected.  The  symptoms  were 
unchanged,  with  the  exception  of  the  discharge  from  the 
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nose^  which  had  become  thinner  and  more  of  a  greyish  colour, 
and  emitted  the  same  penetrating  fetid  odour  as  that  ex¬ 
haled  by  the  respiration  characteristic  of  gangrene.  Treat¬ 
ment  with  revulsives  was  recommended.  At  6  p.m.  the 
parietes  of  the  chest  were  the  seat  of  excessive  pain  mani¬ 
fested  on  percussion  by  plaintive  grunts  and  movements 
to  avoid  them.  The  auscultation  denoted  on  the  inferior 
third  a  strong  bellows  sound  perfectly  characteristic,  while 
there  was  at  the  upper  part  on  the  right  side  an  exaggerated 
supplementary  murmur;  on  the  left  no  bruit  existed;  on  the 
same  side  the  cavernous  rale  was  less  distinct,  as  it  was 
arrested  by  the  pleural  effusion.  The  sounds  of  the  heart  were 
still  more  obscure :  these  complications  left  no  hope  of 
recovery,  and  the  animal  died  the  next  day.  On  the  autopsy, 
which  was  made  the  day  after,  extensive  infiltrations  were 
found  in  every  part,  having  a  strongly  fetid  odour.  The 
peritoneal  cavity  contained  several  litres  of  a  reddish  coloured 
serum.  The  thorax  contained  at  least  a  dozen  litres  of  the 
same  fluid,  but  it  was  more  turbid ;  false  membranes  of 
recent  formation  were  found  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  pleural 
cavity.  The  lungs  were  one  mass  of  decomposition  caused 
by  purulent  cavities  which  had  destroyed  the  parenchyma  of 
the  lobes.  The  blood  examined  microscopically  presented 
the  same  alteration  in  the  red  and  white  globules  as  those 
described  in  the  previous  case. 


Successful  Case  of  Amputation  of  the  Uterus. 

By  M.  Turquet. 

The  author  recalls  to  the  readers  of  the  Recueil  a  case  of 
successful  amputation  of  the  uterus  of  a  cow  by  Ledru, 
published  about  a  year  ago  in  that  journal.  The  subject  of 
the  present  case  was  a  small-sized  cow  about  fourteen  years  old 
in  bad  condition.  There  was  a  complete  prolapsus  of  the 
uterus  :  an  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  it,  but  there  was 
much  thickening  of  the  muscular  coats,  and  the  mucous 
membrane  was  highly  injected,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour; 
besides  there  was  a  rent  in  the  fundus  five  to  six  centimetres 
in  length,  which  fortunately  did  not  extend  to  the  muscular 
coat,  but  from  which  there  was  a  discharge  of  dark  coloured 
blood,  mixed  with  serum,  which  proceeded  from  the  subjacent 
cellular  tissue,  which  was  also  very  much  enlarged  and 
oedematous.  The  attempt  at  reduction  having  failed,  the 
amputation  was  decided  on,  permission  being  readily  ob- 
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tained  from  the  proprietor.  The  amputation  was  performed 
as  follows : — A  cord  about  two  metres  in  lengthy  and  the 
thickness  of  a  goosequill^  with  two  small  pieces  of  wood  at 
the  ends,  was  provided.  After  having  well  secured  the 
animal  by  the  aid  of  two  strong  men,  a  knot  was  formed 
round  the  projecting  uterus  about  ten  metres  below  the  valve, 
then  the  two  ends  w'ere  held  by  two  assistants,  who  were 
directed  to  pull  one  against  the  other  so  as  to  form  a  moderate 
traction  without  jerking,  and  to  draw  the  knot  as  tight  as 
possible ;  while  I,  on  my  part,  with  the  finger  on  the  knot  to 
appreciate  approximately  the  degree  of  constriction  effected, 
judging,  after  a  minute  or  two  that  it  was  sufficient  to  stop 
tlie  circulation,  I  made  another  turn  with  cord,  which  I  now 
tied  in  a  knot.  To  my  great  satisfaction,  the  blood  ceased  to 
flow  soon  after  having  completed  the  section,  which  was  made 
about  eight  centimetres  below  the  ligature.  There  was 
scarcely  any  loss  of  blood,  and  the  stump  disappeared  within 
the  vagina.  Directly  after  the  animal  became  agitated,  swung 
its  tail  in  every  direction,  pawed  violently,  and  suddenly 
threw  itself  down  on  its  left  side,  uttering  plaintive  grunts, 
the  head  was  extended  on  the  litter,  the  respiration  was  short 
and  accelerated,  expressing  great  anxiety,  but  there  w’ere  no 
accesses  of  vertigo  or  convulsive  movements,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  cow  of  M.  Ledru.  This  state  lasted  from  ten  to  twelve 
minutes,  ceased  graduall}^  and  the  patient  was  quiet  half  an 
hour  after,  in  which  state  it  remained  during  the  rest  of  the 
day  and  the  following  night.  The  next  morning,  to  my 
great  surprise,  I  found  the  cow  ruminating.  The  ligature 
came  away  on  the  IQth;  nothing  more  occurred;  the  cow 
suckled  her  calf,  and  gave  her  usual  quantity  of  milk,  the 
same  as  in  the  former  years,  and  five  months  after  was  put 
to  fattening  and  lost  sight  of. 


Traumatic  Tetanus  in  a  Cow.  By  M.  P.  Caillat. 

This  affection,  the  author  says,  is  very  rare  in  animals  of 
the  bovine  species.  The  cow  in  question,  of  the  Charolois 
breed,  had  received  an  injury  at  the  base  of  the  horns  from  a 
cord  attached  to  a  board  to  prevent  the  cow  from  seeing  far 
before  her,  to  keep  her  from  straying  out  of  her  pasture  ; 
unperceived  this  cord  had  remained  in  the  wound  for  some 
time :  the  cow  was  seven  months  in  calf.  The  symptoms 
^yere— the  head  and  neck  extended,  the  muscles  of  the  cervi¬ 
cal  region  were  so  hard  that  not  the  slightest  impression  could 
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be  made  on  them  with  the  fingers,  the  ears  were  stiff  and  erect, 
and  when  depressed  by  force  would  straighten  themselves 
with  a  bound,  the  eyes  were  fixed,  pupils  contracted,  nostrils 
dilated;  the  trismus  was  so  intense,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
open  the  mouth,  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  cheeks  were 
puckered  from  the  rigidity  of  the  masseter  muscles,  all  the 
other  muscles  of  the  body  were  similarly  contracted.  She 
stood  with  her  forelegs  wide  apart,  and  hardly  flexed  her 
limbs  when  made  to  move.  The  spine  flexed  still  slightly 
on  pressure  being  applied,  the  tail  was  elevated  from 
the  perineum,  the  motion  of  the  hind  legs  was  very  limited, 
and  a  sort  of  muscular  tremor  followed  every  attempt  at 
locomotion ;  the  voiding  of  the  excrements  and  the  urine, 
though  difficult,  was  still  effected.  From  time  to  time  a  par¬ 
ticular  noise  was  heard  in  the  oesophagus,  the  result  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  gas  from  the  rumen,  which  was  somewhat 
distended.  It  was  afterwards  found  necessary  to  puncture 
it,  to  liberate  the  gas,  leaving  the  tube  in  the  opening. 

Treatment. — From  forty-five  to  fifty  grains  of  laudanum  were 
administered,  by  injecting  it  repeatedly  into  the  mouth  by 
means  of  a  small  syringe,  it  being  diluted  with  some  decoc¬ 
tion  of  marsh-mallow,  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  ether. 
The  wound  %vas  dressed  with  laudanum,  frictions  with  cam¬ 
phorated  oil  and  laudanum  were  made  along  the  spine  and 
the  masseter  muscles.  Fumigations  were  also  made  under 
the  belly  with  pailfuls  of  boiling  water  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  hot  bags  were  put  on  the  loins,  and  dry  friction  was 
resorted  to.*  The  trismus  increased  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  animal  could  hardly  flex  the  joints  of  the  forelegs,  and  it 
fell  rather  than  lay  down.  This  state  of  things  went  on 
from  the  9th  of  June,  increasing  in  intensity  to  the  l6th, 
when  the  trismus  was  so  intense  that  the  respiration  reached 
70  per  minute,  and  sometimes  even  80.  The  same  treatment 
w^as  continued  to  the  21st,  with  the  exception  of  adding 
some  glysters  containing  five  grains  of  laudanum  in  each. 
The  patient  now  began  to  get  better,  the  trismus  relaxed,  she 
was  able  to  drink  some  flour  and  water,  the  decubitus  was 
easy,  the  tremors  ceased.  The  dose  of  laudanum  was  now 
decreased  by  one  half,  and  afterwards  replaced  by  the 
cyanuret  of  potassium,  ten  centigrammes  of  which  was 
administered  daily  by  being  put  on  the  tongue.  From 
the  24th  she  had  began  to  eat,  but  rumination  did  not 
take  place  until  the  2nd  of  July,  when  she  was  discharged 
cured. 

*  No  wonder  the  trismus  increased  after  all  the  tormenting  of  the  poor 
animal. 
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Mange  Transmitted  from  the  Sheep  to  the  Horse^  from  the 
Horse  to  Man,  from  the  Man  to  the  Sheep  and  Horse, 
By  L.  M.  Belizet. 

Is  there  only  one  species  of  acarus,  varying  in  size  and 
colour  according  to  the  different  animals^  or  has  every  animal 
a  different  species  of  psoric  parasite?  If  this  last  hypo¬ 
thesis  is  the  true  one,  the  animalculae  of  the  mange,  as 
Chabert  thinks,  and  it  has  been  proved  by  a  great  number  of 
facts,  have  the  faculty  of  establishing  themselves  on  any 
animal,  and  after  several  migrations  returning  to  their  primi¬ 
tive  domicile;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  animal  from  which  they 
first  came. 

An  old  mare  was  put,  on  account  of  want  of  room,  with 
some  sheep  which  were  affected  with  scab.  A  few  weeks 
after,  the  mare  was  found  covered  with  mange,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  she  was  sacrificed.  The  man  who  skinned 
her,  and  carried  the  skin  on  his  back  to  protect  himself  from 
a  shower  of  rain,  became  infected  with  mange, ^  which  he 
communicated  to  another  man  who  had  shared  his  bed.  A 
few  days  after  he  rode  a  horse  without  a  saddle  (bare  back), 
which  within  a  few  days  after  was  also  affected  with  mange. 
Some  sheep  perfectly  free  from  mange  from  their  birth, 
became  mangy  by  being  tended  by  shepherds  affected  with 

mange.* 


boyal  college  of  vetebinaby  subgeons. 

QUABTEBLY  MEETING  OE  THE  COUNCIL,  held  Oct.  7th,  1868. 

Present  The  President,  Professors  Simonds,  Brown,  and 
Assistant-Professor  Pritchard;  Messrs.  J.  C.  Broad, 
Ernes,  Fleming,  Gowing,  Greaves,  Harpley,  Harrison, 
Hunting,  Lawson,  Thaeker,  Wilkinson,  Withers,  and  the 

Secretary. 

The  President  in  the  Chair. 

The  minutes  of  tho  preceding  meeting  were  read  and 

confirmed.  . 

The  President  informed  the  Council  that  he  had  received 

^  Some  y09.rs  a^o,  wlicn  niEibing  rcscarclics  on  tlio  scan  of  tlic  liorsc,  I 
became  twice  infected  with  the  mange  from  the  horse,  but  I  got  well 
without  any  treatment,  and  was  of  opinion  that  the  skin  of  the  liuman  subject 
was  not  the  habitat  of  the  horse  acari,  and  that  they  had  died  in  consequence 
of  being  transmitted  to  man. 
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from  Government  an  official  reply  to  his  letter  in  reference 
to  the  attempt  to  obtain  a  Scotch  charter. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  seconded  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Simonds — 

^^That  the  President’s  letter^  together  with  the  official 
reply  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  be 
entered  on  the  minutes.’*’ — Carried. 

A  somewhat  lengthy  discussion  ensued  on  the  importance 
of  some  additional  arrangement  with  regard  to  the  corre¬ 
spondence  being  made  easier  of  reference. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  Council  that  copies  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  all  important  letters,  together  with  the 
replies,  and  entered  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose, 
and  numbered  in  the  minute-book,  so  that  they  may  be  more 
readily  referred  to.  Also  that  original  letters  be  placed  in  a 
guard-book  and  numbered,  the  Secretary  being  authorised  to 
procure  suitable  books  for  the  above  purposes. 

Mr.  Ernes  drew  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  a  notice 
which  had  been  given  with  reference  to  the  examinations, 
and  inquired  whether  the  Council  were  satisfied  with  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  hitherto  been  conducted. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Ernes,  and  seconded  by  Mr, 
Fleming — 

That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the  question.” 

After  a  considerable  discussion — 

It  was  suggested  that  the  appointment  of  a  committee  be 
postponed  until  the  next  meeting,  in  order  that  Mr.  Ernes 
may  have  an  opportunity  of  committing  his  ideas  to  paper, 
and  that  the  Professors  of  the  Colleges  be  consulted. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  Butters,  of  Exeter,  holding  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s  certificate,  in  which  he 
desired  to  be  informed  whether  he  could  have  a  written  ex¬ 
amination,  or,  if  an  oral  one,  the  time  the  Examiners  would 
meet  in  London,  and  the  fee  required. 

The  Secretary  stated  to  the  Council  that  he  had  informed 
the  applicant  that  a  written  examination  could  not  be  granted, 
but  that  he  could  present  himself  before  the  Special  Board 
in  December  next,  by  giving  the  usual  notice,  remitting  the 
fee,  and  producing  his  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society’s 
certificate  on  the  day  of  examination. 

A  letter  was  then  read  from  the  Principal  of  the  Cirences¬ 
ter  Agricultural  College,  in  which  he  desired  to  be  informed 
whether  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons  would  extend  the  same  privilege  to  certificated  students 
of  his  college  that  was  enjoyed  by  the  medical  students,  viz. 
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that  of  attending  only  one  sessional  course  of  lectures  pre¬ 
vious  to  tlieir  being  examined  for  the  diploma  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons. 

It  was  considered  that  this  was  a  subjeet  that  could  not  be 
discussed  by  the  Council,  as  they  had  no  control  over  the 
students^  education. 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  Brown,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Greaves — 

“  That  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  inform  the  Principal  of 
the  Cirencester  College  that  the  question  should  be  addressed 
to  the  principals  of  the  veterinary  schools,  the  Council  re¬ 
quiring,  in  the  terms  of  Bye-Law  27,  a  certificate  to  the  effect 
that  the  candidate  had  been  educated  at  one  of  the  recognised 
schools.^^ — Carried. 

The  Registration  Committee  brought  up  their  report.  It 
informed  the  Council  that  the  Committee  had  met  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  evening,  when  the  question  of  the  publication  of  the 
Register  was  laid  before  them,  both  as  regards  the  yearly  issue, 
the  expense  of  printing,  and  gratuitous  distribution. 

It  was  considered  that,  after  the  examinations,  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Register  should  be  issued,  in  order  to  include  the 
names  of  gentlemen  who  passed,  also  for  correcting  the  names 
or  addresses  of  persons  who  had  died  or  changed  their  re¬ 
sidence  since  the  previous  issue. 

The  Committee  having  secured  the  attendance  of  Mr. 
Adlard,  the  printer,  that  gentleman  laid  before  them  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  value  of  the  type,  in  the  event  of  the  College 
wishing  to  purchase  it.  The  valuation  was  fixed  at  £50, 
which  would  include  an  insurance  of  the  type  by  the  printer. 

The  Committee  considered  that,  in  the  event  of  an  annual 
Register  being  brought  out,  and  the  type^  kept  standing, 
it  would  be  more  economical  to  purchase  it  on  the  terms 
proposed.  They  also  recommended  that  the  yearly  issue  of 
the  Register  should  not  exceed  250  copies,  and  that  a  gratui¬ 
tous  distribution  be  made  to  members  of  the  profession  only. 
After  a  considerable  discussion — 

The  President  then  put  the  following  motions  before  the 

Council :  .  •  i?  i  t>  • 

That  there  be  a  gratuitous  distribution  of  the  Register 

to  members  of  the  profession  only,  and  that  all  other  copies 

be  paid  for.^^ — Carried. 

The  President’s  next  motion  was — 

That  the  type  be  purchased  for  the  sum  of  £50.” 

On  being  put  to  the  vote,  the  following  was  found  to  be 
the  result,  viz.  Ayes  9,  Noes  1,  when  the  motion  was 

carried. 
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The  President  then  submitted  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee — 

^'That  the  copies  to  be  now  struck  off  do  not  exceed 
250.^^ 

The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

The  Registrar  then  proceeded  to  read  over  the  list  of 
deaths  which  had  been  recorded  since  the  last  meeting;  of 
the  Council : 

Mr.  Edward  Mayhew  died  at  Plymouth,  in  the  month  of 
September,  after  a  very  long  illness.  Diploma  dated  Febru¬ 
ary  6th,  1845.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
the  R.C.V.S.  in  May,  1846,  and  was  the  author  of  several 
works  on  veterinary  subjects. 

Mr.  John  Eastcott  Cornelius,  aged  36  years,  Torquay, 
Devon.  Diploma  dated  April  28th,  1859.  He  died  October 
15th,  of  consumption. 

Mr.  Wm.  Barrett,  aged  66,  E.I.C.  Bengal,  late  of  Meriden, 
Somerset.  Diploma  dated  January  20th,  1844. 

Mr.  Alfred  Huddleston,  of  Sheffield.  Diploma  dated 
August  6th,  1827. 

Mr.  John  Pattinson,  of  Grantham.  Diploma  dated  Julv 
7th,  1843. 

Mr.  John  Bretherton,  of  Calcutta.  Diploma  dated  April 
30th,  1858. 

Mr.  George  Nicholson  Broderick,  of  Cardiff.  Diploma 
dated  May  11th,  1854. 

Mr.  Harry  C.  M.  Orbell,  late  of  Romford.  Diploma 
dated  December  17th,  1856. 

Mr.  Wm.  Moore,  of  Holland  Street,  Brixton,  Diploma 
dated  1813. 

Mr.  Wm.  McDermott,  E.I.C.  Bengal.  Diploma  dated 
December  14th,  1835. 

Mr.  Charles  Hewson,  of  Louth.  Diploma  dated  April 
28th,  1858. 

The  Finance  Committee  reported  that  they  had  ex¬ 
amined  the  vouchers  and  receipts  of  payments  during  the 
preceding  quarter,  and  found  them  correct. 

Ihe  quarterly  balance-sheet  of  the  Treasurers  account  was 
then  read.  The  current  expenses  for  the  quarter,  in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  Wilkinson  the  solicitors  account,  amounted  to 
£98  Os.  M.,  which  the  Committee  recommended  should  be 
discharged. 

The  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

Cheques  were  ordered  to  be  drawn  for  the  current  expenses, 
as  well  as  for  the  payment  of  the  fire  insurance  due  at 
Christmas. 
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The  attention  of  the  Council  was  directed  to  the  fact  that 
the  Parliamentary  agents’  bill  was  not  included  in  the  above 
accounts. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Wilkinson^  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Withers — 

That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  apply  to  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  agents  for  their  bill.” — Carried. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  letter  from  the  Solicitor  of  the 
College,  containing  instructions  in  reference  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Trustees  for  the  investment  of  the  funds  of  the 
College. 

The  subject  of  the  Christmas  examinations  having  been 
brought  forward — 

It’  was  resolved  that  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the 
diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  should 
be  held  on  Monday,  December  21st,  and  following  days,  and 
that  the  Treasurer  be  authorised  to  draw  cheques  for  the 
Examiners’  fees. 

By  order  of  the  Council, 

William  Henry  Coates, 

Secretary. 


THE  NORFOLK  AND  EASTERN  COUNTIES 
VETERINARY  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  Society  held  its  first  quarterly  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the 
Gth  inst.,  at  the  Norfolk  Hotel,  Norwich.  William  Smith,  Esq., 
President,  in  the  chair. ;  the  under-mentioned  gentlemen  being  also 
present,  Messrs.  Thomas  Greaves,  of  Manchester,  Hon.  Associate  5 
J.  W.  Riches  and  E.  Low,  Norwich;  W.  Shipley,  Yarmouth;  H. 
Emms,  Foulsham;  R.  Cleveland,  Wymondham;  R.  Sharpen, 
Gresham;  J.  D.  Overed,  Blofield ;  G.  H.  Plumbley,  Skeyton  ;  G. 
G.  Whincop,  Lowestoft;  and  D.  G.  Hunting,  Loddon.  Letters 
regretting  inability  to  attend  were  received  from  Mlessrs.  Seaman, 
King,  Waters,  Young,  Hammond,  Rattee,  Coleman,  and  Barker. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  then  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meet¬ 
ing,  which  having  been  passed  and  signed,  the  following  gentlemen 
w^ere  duly  proposed  and  unanimously  elected  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  Messrs.  F.  Simkins,  Barrow  ;  J.  H.  Brown,  Wanstead ; 
Thomas  Scruby,  Royston ;  and  W.  Fox,  Sudbury. 

The  President  then  delivered  a  very  able  and  elaborate  inaugural 
address,  which  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention,  and  was 
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frequently  applauded.  At  its  conclusion  the  members  requested 
that  it  might  be  forwarded  to  the  Editors  of  the  Veterinarian  for 
insertion  in  that  journal. 

Mr.  Greaves,  who  was  very  warmly  received,  rose  to  propose  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  interesting  and  instructive 
address,  which  he  characterised  as  one  of  the  best  to  which  it  had 
ever  been  his  privilege  to  listen,  and  reflected  the  highest  credit  upon 
its  author.  After  congratulating  Mr.  Smith  upon  the  ability  and  deep 
research  evinced  by  the  address,  also  on  being  the  first  President  of 
the  first  Veterinary  Medical  Association  ever  established  in  this  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  members  on  the  choice  they  had  made, 
he  forcibly  explained  the  advantages  of  belonging  to  these  associa¬ 
tions,  and  offered  many  valuable  suggestions  on  their  organisation 
and  management,  stating,  as  the  result  of  his  observations,  that 
those  whose  abilities  and  attainments  were  of  the  hishest  order, 
were  also  those  who  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  success  of 
these  associations,  and  were  the  most  anxious  to  raise  the  social 
and  scientific  status  of  veterinary  surgeons.  It  gave  him  unfeigned 
pleasure  to  be  present  on  this  occasion  to  fraternise  with  his  pro¬ 
fessional  brethren  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  should  any  gentle¬ 
men  then  present  visit  Manchester  and  honour  him  with  a  call,  he 
(Mr.  Greaves)  would  promise  him  as  hearty  a  welcome  as  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  at  their  hands.  He  trusted  that  their  Association  would 
prove  a  decided  success,  and  would  make  its  beneficial  influence 
felt  not  only  among  themselves  and  their  immediate  connections, 
but  also  in  every  place,  and  on  every  occasion  where  the  interests 
of  a  brother,  or  of  the  profession,  were  at  stake.  Mr.  Greaves  then 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  those  present  the  National  Veterinary 
Benevolent  and  Mutual  Defence  Society,  whose  objects  were  fully 
explained,  and  its  beneficial  operations  illustrated.  He  powerfully 
urged  the  claims  of  the  Society,  and  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope 
that  additional  support  would  be  given  by  veterinary  surgeons  re¬ 
siding  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Overed  said  that  he  fully  endorsed  all  that  had  fallen  from 
their  excellent  friend  Mr.  Greaves,  in  the  remarks  he  had  made 
upon  the  address  of  their  worthy  President.  Mr.  Greaves  had  said 
all  that  was  necessary,  so  wisely  and  well,  that  nothing  was  re¬ 
quired  of  him  further  than  to  second  ‘‘most  cordially”  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Smith,  for  his  elaborate  address.  He,  however,  craved 
their  indulgence  for  a  few  moments  to  speak  a  word  on  behalf  of 
the  Benevolent  and  Defence  Association,  which,  he  believed,  was  in 
every  way  deserving  of  their  support,  inasmuch  as  its  basis  rested 
upon  the  great  principles  of  justice  and  mercy  so  eminently  charac¬ 
teristic  of  England  and  Englishmen,  and  by  which  the  Association, 
in  all  its  operations,  sought  to  be  guided.  They  had  lieard  from 
Mr.  Greaves  that  no  claim  had,  as  yet,  been  made  upon  the  benevo¬ 
lent  fund,  whose  object  was  to  succour  the  fatherless  and  w’idow, 
and  he  trusted  the  day  was  far  distant  when  such  help  would  be 
needed,  but  it  was  satisfactory  to  know  that  it  would  be  rendered 
when  necessary.  The  Defence  Fund  would  probably  be  more  in 
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request,  as  it  was  a  fact  patent  to  all  that  cases  did  occasionally 
arise  by  which  unprincipled  clients  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences, 
and  without  a  shadow  of  justice  sought  to  make  capital  out  of  the 
pocket  and  reputation  of  the  surgeon,  whose  want  of  success  in 
the  performance  of  an  operation,  or  the  treatment  of  a  patient,  was 
his  misfortune  and  not  his  fault,  and  it  is  to  defend  the  right  and 
obtain  justice  in  these  cases  that  this  fund  has  been  raised,  and  for 
which  it  is  alone  available.  He  could  offer  no  better  evidence  of  his 
sympathy  with  this  movement,  and  his  conviction  that  such  cases 
can  be  met  more  successfully  by  co-operation  than  by  individual 
effort,  than  the  fact  of  having  been  a  member  some  two  years  or 
more  ;  nor  could  he  offer  a  better  testimony  to  the  devotion,  liberality, 
and  the  largeheartedness  of  their  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Greaves,  than 
the  fact  of  his  having  promised,  on  certain  conditions,  to  bequeath 
to  the  Association  the  princely  and  munificent  sum  of  ^1,000. 
(Applause.) 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  with  acclamation,  Mr. 
Smith  returned  thanks,  and  expressed  to  Mr.  Greaves  his  personal 
obligations,  and  those  of  the  meeting,  for  the  honour  and  benefit  of 
his  presence,  as  well  as  for  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  them. 

Mr.  Greaves  suitably  responded,  and  wished  increased  prosperity 
to  the  Veterinary  Medical  Association. 

It  was  announced  that  the  next  quarterly  meeting  will  be  held  at 
the  Norfolk  Hotel,  Norwich,  on  Tuesday,  January  5th,  1869,  when 
Mr.  J.  Seaman,  of  Saffron  Walden,  will  read  a  paper  on 
“Indigestion.” 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  terminated  the  proceedings. 

A  few  of  the  members  afterwards  dined  together,  and  spent  a  very 
pleasant  evening. 

John  Overed,  Hon.  Secretary. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen,— In  addressing  you  to-night  as  members  of  the  Norwich  and 
Eastern  Counties  Veterinary  Association,  allow  me  to  thank  you  cordially  for  the 
high  honour  you  have  done  me  in  electing  me  your  first  President,  and  especially 
to  congratulate  you  on  the  choice  you  have  made  m  selecting  the  other  office¬ 
bearer?  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  heartily  unite  ^ith  you  and  me  in  using  every 
available  and  possible  effort  to  ensure  a  successful  development  from  this  our 

embryonic  state  to  one  of  complete  and,  I  hope,  perfect  fornn  , 

The  eldest  of  these  societies,  of  which  there  are  now  several  in  England  and  one 
in  Scotland,  is  scarcely  six  years  old,  and  yet  they  are  a  power  in  the  veterinary 
profession  which  has  been  felt  and  acknowledged  on  various  occasions.  I  need 
Tot  iSorm  the  meeting  that  associations  of  this  kind  have  been  for  many  years 
exi  enc  in'he  m^  and,  I  may  add,  in  all  other  pmfessions  havuig  for 
iheir  objects  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  protection  and  promotion  of 
their  spLial  interests;  that  they  have  been  successful,  are  still  working  well, 
and  are  yearly  producing  beneficial  results  in  abundance.  It  must  be  a  inatter 
of  surprise  to  all,  if  we  Lp  a  moment  to  reflect,  that  we  in  these  certainly  not 
the  most  unenlightened  counties  in  our  land,  should  have  remained  listless  and 
idle  whilst  other  labourers  in  the  vineyards  of  science  have  been  carefully  tending 

their  vines  and  gathering  in  their  fruitful  produce.  ,  r  .  *  ( 

Let  me  hold  out  words  of  hope,  and  volunteer  words  of  entreaty— those  of 
tope  are  that  the  good  work,  which  we  have  met  here  tcmght  to  maugurate, 
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may  be  a  profitable  and  enduring  one  ;  it  rests  with  you,  my  professional  brethren, 
to  make  it  so,  by  attending  regularly  at  the  quarterly  meetings,  by  inducing 
others  to  join  us,  and  by  zealously  aiding  us  in  promoting  its  welfare  in  all  rea¬ 
sonable  ways,  remembering  always  the  motto  inscribed  on  the  seal  of  our  body, 
corporate — “  Vis  unita  fortiori'  The  words  of  entreaty  are  these,  let  not  the 
example  of  some  of  the  members  of  our  profession  in  these  eastern  counties,  in 
refusing  to  enter  our  ranks,  have  any  weight  with  you;  still  less,  let  not  the 
stolid  indifference  of  others  influence  you,  nor  the  shrugs  of  the  cold  shoulders 
of  those  men  who  may  have  perchance  gained  independent  means  by  the  practice 
of  our  common  art,  and  who  w'ould  not  give  the  value  of  a  doit,  either  in  money 
or  time,  to  ensure  its  advancement.  Let  not,  I  say,  the  examples  of  such  men 
deter  you  from  supporting  this  movement ;  and  lastly,  if  any  of  those  who  sneer 
at  its  pretensions  doubt  its  usefulness,  or  predicate  for  it  an  ephemeral  existence 
should  further  presume  (but  it  is  not  perhaps  probable)  to  advise  any  of  your 
friends  not  to  enter  our  society,  say  to  all  such  that  which  Diogenes  said  to  Alex¬ 
ander,  •*  Get  out  of  my  sunshine.’'^ 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  field  of  veterinary  medical  science  is  so  rich,  well  stocked, 
and  extensive  that  I  find  it  'difficult  to  select  from  its  luxurious  growths  the 
materials  best  fitted  for  an  inaugural  address,  but  relying  on  your  forbearance  and 
indulgence,  I  shall  seek  to  interest,  if  not  instruct,  you  (for  I  do  not  presume  to 
do  the  latter)  in  a  manner  after  my  own  fashion,  in  the  hope  that  if  I  do  not 
wholly  succeed,  I  may  partially  do  so ;  and  if  I  fail  in  both  these  attempts,  I 
shall  apportion  a  share  of  the  blame  which  inevitably  follows  such  a  result  to 
you,  for  having  selected  me  to  do  a  duty  that  many  in  this  society  I  feel  are  so 
much  more  able  and  competent  to  perform. 

Most  people  have  a  reverence  for  antiquity,  ergo  such  persons  should  hold  the 
science  we  cultivate  in  high  esteem,  and  would  perhaps  look  with  more  favour 
upon  it  if  they  knew,  as  we  do,  how  great  that  antiquity  is,  although — 

“  Imperial  Csesar,  dead  and  turned  to  clay. 

May  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away.’^ 

Yet,  those  who  can  boast  of  an  ancestry  are  in  this  country  especially  always  held 
high  in  esteem  ;  and  if  a  man  cannot  boast  of  a  mighty  lineage,  but  can  tack 
himself  to  a  grandfather  who  was  not  in  trade,  he  becomes  joyful,  and  feels  that 
he  has  done  something  towards  establishing  a  I  doubt,  however,  whether 

this  line  of  reasoning,  when  applied  to  our  art,  has  had  a  similar  result,  although, 
as  ])robably  will  be  seen,  we  can  boast  of  great  antiquity,  and  can  speak  with 
pride,  pleasure,  and  certainty  about  a  great  and  ancient  father  (the  once  celebrated 
physician  Hippocrates)  who  practised  human  and  veterinary  medicine  conjointly, 
and  w'rote  a  book  on  equine  diseases,  which  has  been  preserved  to  us.  He  was 
of  Cos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  or  islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  and  born  460  years 
before  Christ,  and  we  are  told  studied  under  his  grandfather,  Nebrus;  however, 
as  we  have  no  record  of  Nebrus  either  having  studied  or  taught  hippopathology, 
we  must  make  ourselves  content  with  having  had  so  illustrious  a  father,  and 
sink  all  claims  upon  the  grandfather. 

We  have  had  also  ancient  and  great  brethren.  Columella  and  Vegetius  (the 
latter  lived  about  300  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ)  whose  works  on  veterinary 
subjects  are  still  in  existence,  and  have  been  translated  into  several  languages. 
I  could  furnish  you  with  other  examples  to  prove  that  we  (that  is,  our  science) 
had  ancestors  good  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  lovers  of  genealogical 
lore ;  and  as  you  may  not  possibly  hold  this  matter  in  such  esteem  as  some,  I 
will,  if  you  please,  proceed  to  draw  you  from  this  dazzling  light,  and  to  conduct 
you  as  quickly  as  possible  through  ages  of  Cimmerian  darkness  into  light  again. 
Well,  gentlemen,  for  about  1300  years  after  the  brilliant  dawn  of  our  science,  it 
was  lost  almost  in  outer  darkness.  We  know  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  about 
the  bands  into  which  it  fell,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  it  was  practised  by 
the  horseshoers ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  human  medicine  shared  a  similar 
fate,  by  being  represented  by  barbers,  who,  for  a  long  period  were  the  recognised 
surgeons  of  this  country,  and  were  known  as  barber  surgeons ;  hair  cutting,  shaving, 
tooth  drawing,  and  bleeding,  were  amongst  the  operations  performed  by  them, 
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as  their  parti-coloured  pole  or  sign,  symbolical  of  the  blood  and  bandage,  hung 
above  their  doors  denoted,  many  of  which  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  town  in 
England  at  the  present  time,  in  grim  mockery  of  their  ancient  but  departed 
glory.  “  Sic  transit  gloria  mundiP 

It  was  not  until  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century  that  the  light  which  had 
for  so  many  centuries  been  obscured  by  the  dark  and  dismal  mantle  of  ignorance 
and  error,  shone  again  upon  our  art,  and  it  was  destined  for  France,  in  the  person 
Francis  the  1st,  to  lift  it  and  dispel  the  gloom  ;  he  opened  the  books  of  the 
Greeks,  w'hich  had  remained  sealed  for  ages,  had  them  translated  into  Latin, 
French,  German,  and  Italian,  and  thus  the  long-stored  knowledge  of  antiquity 
became  diffused,  and  the  revival  of  our  art  commenced;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
17th  century  that  the  writings  ofVegetius  were  translated,  and  the  works  of 
Solleysell  published,  that  veterinary  medicine  received  its  resuscitative  impulse. 

In  this  country,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  well-known  works  of  Blundeville 
and  Gervase  Markham  were  first  published,  and  if  they  did  little  else  than  excite 
a  feeling  of  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  diseases  and  their  remedies,  they  effected 
some  good ;  these  books  are  now  often  to  be  met  with  on  book-stalls,  and  are 
considered  high  authorities  by  grooms  and  farm  servants,  and  are  much  sought 
after  by  these  people. 

Snape,  farrier  to  His  Majesty  Charles  the  2nd,  gave  to  this  country  a  really 
creditable  hook  (for  the  period),  illustrated  with  large  plates,  on  the  anatomy  of 
the  horse,  the  first  work  of  the  kind,  I  believe,  that  w^as  ever  published  in 
England ;  but  in  Boardraan’s  ‘  Dictionary  of  the  Veterinary  Art,’  published  in 
1805,  will  be  found  some  of  the  most  artistic  and  beautiful  anatomical  illustra- 
trations  of  the  horse  extant — indeed,  I  have  seen  none  to  equal  them  ;  they  are 
“  remarkable  for  their  minuteness  and  accuracy,  beyond  any  anatomical  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  human  body”  that  had  up  to  that  time  appeared,  and  certainly 
have  not  been  equalled  by  the  few  plates  of  equine  anatomy  that  have  been 
issued  from  that  time  to  this. 

Then,  gentlemen,  for  nearly  another  century  our  art  advanced  hut  little,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  increased  value  of  our  horses  and  live  stock,  and  the  greater 
attention  paid  to  their  breeding  and  rearing  in  this  country  than  in  any  other  in 
the  world,  France,  to  her  honour  be  it  acknovvledged,  again  became  the  pioneer 
of  veterinary  progress ;  and  in  1761  the  first  veterinary  college  that  was  ever 
established  in  Europe  for  the  teaching  of  veterinary  medicine  was  founded  under 
royal  patronage  at  Lyons,  the  celebrated  Bourgelat  becoming  its  first  professor. 
There  is  an  old  adage  that  “  out  of  evil  comes  good,”  and  perhaps,  if  my  opinions 
and  conclusions  be  not  erroneous,  its  truth  was  never  better  illustrated  than  in 
this  instance — the  evil  of  the  early  and  middle  parts  of  the  last  century 
was  our  well-known  and  dreaded  enemj%  the  cattle  plague  (and  all  authorities 
concur  in  recording  the  fact  that  there  never  was  greater  devastation  caused 
by  it  throughout  Europe  than  during  this  period).  The  good  that  came 
out  of  this  evil  was  the  stimulus  given  to  human  thought  on  the  subject  of 
this  and  other  cattle  epizootics  which  had  been  periodically  for  so  many  centuries 
devastating  Europe,  the  belief  of  the  great  necessity  for  action  which  followed 
the  consideration  of  the  subject,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  unhappy  fact 
that  when  the  “  cry  for  help  was  loud,  none  was  to  be  found.” 

Again  we  have  to  thank  our  neighbours,  the  French,  for  making  another  and 
a  great  effort  in  the  right  direction,  for  five  years  after  the  school  at  Lyons  was 
established  (that  is,  in  1766)  another,  and  the  largest,  and  in  many  respects  the 
noblest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  was  erected  at  Alfort,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  now'  called  the  Imperial  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  of  which 
I  shall  say  a  little  more  about  shortly,  having  visited  it  in  June  last,  as  I  did  also 
that  at  Brussels.  In  addition  to  the  schools  at  Alfort  and  Lyons,  there  is  another 
at  Toulouse,  in  the  south  of  France. 

The  good  and  great  work  initiated  in  France  was  followed  by  the  opening  of 
other  veterinary  schools  or  colleges  in  almost  every  capital  in  Europe.  Amongst 
the  best  are  Brussels,  Vienna,  Berlin,  Hanover,  Zurich,  Naples,  Copenhagen, 
Dresden,  Leipsic,  Prague,  Munich,  &c.  &c.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  present  you 
with. a  list  of  the  many  eminent  men  in  France  and  on  the  Continent  who,  by 
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their  practical  and  scientific  knowledge,  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
advancement  of  our  art,  I  am  fearful  I  should  weary  you  with  the  recital,  and 
especially  so,  as'roost  of  you  are  already  acquainted  with  their  names  and  labours. 
I  shall,  therefore,  merely  say  that  in  the  front  of  the  first  rank  stand  those  of 
Bourgelat,  La  Fosse,  Hurtell  d’Arboval,  Dupuy,  Gerard,  and  last  but  not  least, 
the  accomplished  Bouley,  formerly  Director  and  Professor  of  the  Imperial  School 
at  Alfort,  but  who  is,  I  believe,  at  the  present  time,  Inspector-General  of  the 
Veterinary  Schools  of  France. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  having  drawn  a  slight  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  history 
of  our  art  on  the  Continent,  I  will  endeavour  to  take  a  review  of  its  condition  in 
this  “our  home,  our  native  land and  let  us  indulge  in  the  hope  that  our  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  past  and  our  knowledge  of  the  present  state  of  veterinary  medi¬ 
cine  may  in  the  future  stimulate  us  to  make  proper  and  worthy  exertions  for  its 
improvement,  and  as  “  unity  is  power''  I  look  forward  to  these  associations  for 
that  substantial  aid  which  united  action  and  community  of  feeling  always  ensure. 
And  that  it  may  be  the  privilege  of  the  members  of  this  association  to  promote 
its  advancement  is  my  earnest  desire. 

The  birth  of  veterinary  medical  art  in  this  country,  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to 
designate  it,  occurred  in  1791,  when  a  Frenchman,  Charles  Vial  de  St.  Bell,  after 
a  fruitless  attempt  three  years  prior,  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Odiham  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  to  assist  him  in  establishing  in  England  the  institution  at  St.  Pancras 
in  London,  well  known  to  us  as  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  becoming  its  President,  and  St.  Bell  its  first  Professor, 
who  had  the  advantage  of  being  assisted  in  his  duties  by  that  accomplished,  able, 
and  scientific  surgeon,  Mr.  Delabere  P.  Blaine,  whose  ‘  Outlines  of  Veterinary 
Medicine'  and  ‘Canine  Pathology'  are  so  well  known  and  esteemed,  and  for 
many  years  vs'ere  the  text-hooks  of  pathology  of  the  profession,  and  which,  at 
this  somewhat  advanced  state  of  our  knowledge,  are  not  only  now  worthy  but 
should  have  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  member. 

St.  Bell  dying  in  1793  was  succeeded  by  Messrs.  Morecroft  and  Edward  Cole¬ 
man  jointly,  the  former  being  a  veterinary  surgeon  practising  in  London,  and 
the  latter  a  young  surgeon  who  was  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Cline,  then  an  eminent 
surgeon  in  the  metropolis  who  had  also  another  pupil  at  the  same  time,  Mr. 
(afterwards  the  eelebrated  Sir)  Astley  Cooper.  This  connection  w^as  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  friendship  between  the  great  human  surgeon  and  the  now  veteri- 
nary  Professor,  which  lasted  during  the  long'  life  of  each,  and  produced  results 
of  incalculable  advantages  to  the  professor  and  the  profession.  Those  who  are 
old  enough  to  remember,  as  I  can,  the  kindness  and  courtesy  extended  by  Sir 
Astley  to  the  members  of  our  profession  and  to  the  students  of  the  Veherinary 
College,  especially  those  coming  from  Norfolk,  will  award  him  that  meed  o 
gratitude  which  he  so  richly  deserves.  “Peace  to  the  manes"  of  one  of  the 
brightest  ornaments  of  the  medical,  and  to  one  of  the  warmest  and  most  disin¬ 
terested  friends  of  our  profession.  He  was  born  at  Brooke,  in  this  county,  and 
I  need  not  add  was  one  of  its  worthiest  sons. 

In  the  memoranda  left  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  we  find  the  following  allusions, 
wdiich  I  extract  from  the  life  of  the  great  surgeon,  written  by  his  nephew,  Mr. 
Bransby  Cooper,  which  will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  what  Professor  Coleman’s 
attainments  were,  and  how  close  this  friendship  I  have  spoken  of  was. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1788  Sir  Astley  writes  thus:  “About  this  time 
Coleman  and  Taylor  were  added  to  Mr.  Cline’s  party,  and  now  I  acquired 
knowledge  really.  I  was  a  better  anatomist  than  Coleman, — he  was  a  better 
theorist  than  I ;  and  w-e  made  the  experiments  together,  which  were  published 
in  his  work  on  Respiration.  This  was  begun  in  the  idea  that  mechanical  obstruc¬ 
tion  in  the  lungs  w'as  the  cause  of  death  in  drowning  and  hanging ;  but  as  he 
went  on,  he  w'as  obliged  to  add  the  want  of  change  in  the  blood.  A  multitude 
of  experiments  were  made,  some  of  which  proved  curious.*  *  *  » 

“  Coleman  and  I  attended  Mr.  Hunter  together,  and  this  w'as  exceedingly  im¬ 
proving,  as  we  day  by  day  debated  all  the  way  home  on  his  doctrines." 

Sir  Astley  Cooper’s  intimacy  ^Yith  Mr.  Coleman,  says  his  biographer  in  vol.  i., 
p.  185, — “the  commencement  of  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  paragraph  from  his 
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memoranda  last  quoted,  ripened  into  the  closest  friendship,  and  remained  un¬ 
interrupted  until  the  period  of  Mr,  Coleman’s  death.  Their  early  acquaintance, 
and  the  mutual  assistance  rendered  by  each  to  the  other  in  their  studies,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  gradual  ascent  which  they  may  be  said  to  have  madej»«ri passu 
in  public  and  professional  distinction,  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  long  con¬ 
tinuance  of  their  connection.  Mr.  Coleman  became  as  distinguished  in  the 
particular  department  of  professional  study  to  which  he  devoted  himself  as  did 
Sir  Astley  in  his,  and  may,  indeed,  be  ranked  as  the  man  who  first  raised 
veterinary  surgery  to  the  character  of  a  science  in  this  country.'^ 

“  My  uncle  has  left  among  his  papers  a  brief  history  of  Mr.  Coleman,  a  tribute 
expressive  of  sentiments  alike  honorable  to  his  friend  and  to  himself  as  its 
author.  From  this  I  shall  subjoin  some  extracts,  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  will 
be  interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  throw  a  light  upon  the  progress  and  character  of 
a  most  eminent  and  much  respected  public  man,  of  whom  at  present,  I  believe, 
no  biographical  record  exists.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  also  that  the  enter¬ 
prising  disposition  of  Mr.  Coleman  exerted  an  important  influence  on  the  mind 
of  his  friend.  The  numberless  experiments  undertaken  by  him  at  Mr.  Cline’s  in 
conjunction  with  his  fellow-pupil  probably  served  in  a  great  measure  to  confirm 
the  early  taste  of  Astley  Cooper  to  physiological  research,  and  perhaps  paved  the 
way  for  those  subsequent  experiments  which  not  only  proved  of  such  great 
advantage  when  in  his  professional  practice,  but  have  contributed  to  throw 
a  lustre  around  the  name  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  which  can  never  be  separated 
from  it. 

“Mr.  Coleman  was  born  in  the  month  of  June,  a.d.  1765,  in  the  county  of 
Kent ;  in  the  year  1789  he  came  to  London,  and  was  placed  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Cline,  and  lived  in  bis  family  with  Mr.  Astley  Cooper;  with  Mr.  Taylor, 
who  married  Lady  Lucy  Stanhope,  and  was  made  Comptroller  of  the  Customs  by 
Mr.  Pitt;  and  with  Dr.  Clarke,  who,  afterwards  imbibing  habits  of  intemper¬ 
ance,  died  almost  destitute. 

“Mr.  Coleman  no  sooner  came  to  Mr.  Cline’s  than  he  again  engaged  himself  in 
studying  the  subject  of  asphyxia,  and  he  made  so  many  experiments  upon  cats 
and  dogs,  and  killed  such  numbers  of  these  animals,  that  a  friend  of  his  once 
declared  he  had  blocked  up  Houndsditch.  These  investigations  led  to  the  com¬ 
position  of  an  essay  on  suspended  animation,  which  gained  him  the  medal  of  the 
Humane  Society.  He  also  subsequently  published  a  book  on  the  same  subject, 
which  procured  for  him  high  reputation. 

“  About  1792  Mr.  Coleman  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Wathen  Waller,  Bart., 
then  Mr.  Phipps,  one  of  the  best  oculists  this  metropolis  has  produced,  and  who 
attended  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Cline.  This  acquaintance  led  him  to  study  care¬ 
fully  the  structure  of  the  eye,  and  to  make  preparations  of  that  organ,  both 
human  and  comparative,  and  thus  he  was  brought  to  know  particularly  the 
peculiarities  of  the  organization  of  the  eye  of  the  horse. 

“  In  1799  he  published  his  great  work  upon  the  ‘  Anatomy  of  the  Foot  of  the 
Horse,’  illustrated  by  numerous  and  excellent  plates.  It  did  him  great  credit, 
and  was  of  much  use  to  the  veterinary  profession. 

“  But  his  chief  excellence  was  in  his  general  physiological  views.  The  effects 
of  a  confined  atmosphere  in  close  stables,  the  influence  of  heat  and  cold  upon 
the  horse,  the  effects  of  different  kinds  and  quantities  of  food,  the  form  of  the 
animal  best  constituted  for  action,  and  the  uses  of  the  different  organizations, 
were  the  subjects  upon  which  he  chiefly  distinguished  himself. 

“  In  teaching,  as  well  as  in  the  practice  of,  his  profession,  he  had  the  great 
advantage  of  being  able  to  apply  the  principles  of  Mr.  Hunter  to  veterinary 
science,  and  to  give  to  the  veterinary  student  those  physiological  views  which, 
even  now,  are  but  little  known  out  of  our  country. 

“  By  his  scientific  researches  and  mental  enei'gies  the  Veterinary  College 
attained  a  degree  of  usefulness  and  celebrity  which  exceeded  his  most  sanguine 

expectations.  .i.  i 

“  He  had  the  honour  to  be  appointed  Veterinary  Surgeon-General  to  the  British 

Cavalry,  the  duties  of  which  post  he  performed  with  the  most  laudable  fidelity, 
and  with  such  advantage  to  this  country  that  the  number  of  lives  of  horses 
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saved  by  his  means  was  immense.  His  scientific  views  and  high  character  made 
him  to  be  thought  worthy  of  i)eing  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
of  several  other  scientific  associations. 

“  In  society  he  was  a  cheerful  and  delightful  companion,  and  was  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  Jenner,  Woodville,  Dr.  Cooke,  Dr.  Wells,  Dr.  Babington,  Mr. 
Abernethy,  Dr.  Clarke  and  his  brother.  Sir  Charles  Clarke,  Sir  F.  Chantrey,  Sir 
C.  Bell,  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Mr.  J.  H.  Green,  Dr.  Bright,  Dr.  Paris,  Dr.  Crawford 
(the  author  of  the  work  on  ‘  Animal  Heat  ’),  and  many  other  choice  spirits  and 
intellectual  persons.  Whatever  is  a  man’s  pursuit  in  life,  it  is  knowledge  and 
moral  character  which  give  to  him  his  real  rank  and  position  ;  and  in  proportion 
as  he  possesses  these  so  will  he  be  welcomed  in  society,  respected,  and  beloved. 

“  Perhaps  in  no  circumstance  w  as  the  scientific  mind  of  Mr.  Coleman  rendered 
of  more  importance  to  this  country  than  in  the  views  which  he  took  respecting 
the  necessity  of  strict  attention  to  the  ventilation  of  stables.” 

It  is  remarked  in  the  work  from  which  I  have  been  quoting  that  “  thousands  a 
year  were  saved  to  Government  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Coleman’s  annual  visits 
to  the  stables  of  the  cavalry  depots  throughout  Britain  ;  and  farcy  (and  it 
might  have  been  added  glanders),  wiiich  previously  had  committed  most  extensive 
ravages,  became  nearly  erased  from  the  Government  returns.” 

And  also  “that  Mr.  Coleman  maintained  some  rather  original  ideas  with 
respect  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  usually  attending  catarrh,  or  what  is 
commonly  called  a  cold.  He  believed  that  it  much  more  frequently  originated 
from  residing  in  heated  and  crowded  rooms,  and,  therefore,  inhaling  an  impure 
atmosphere,  than  from  exposure  to  cold,  draughts  of  air,  or  other  causes  to  which 
the  symptoms  are  ordinarily  attributed.  ‘  Why,’  he  used  to  say,  ‘  who  ever 
heard  of  a  horse  taking  cold  when  turned  out  ^  But,  on  the  contrary,  everybody 
knows  that  if  you  put  him  into  a  close  stable  you  W'ill  give  him  a  cough  directly. 
Half  the  young  horses  that  die  in  London  are  sacrificed  to  the  pernicious 
practice  adopted  of  excluding  every  breath  of  air  from  the  interior  of  their 
stables,  merely  because  they  know  that  by  this  means  the  coats  of  the  horses  are 
much  more  easily  kept  in  fine  order,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  groom¬ 
ing  is  consequently  spared.’  ” 

Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  goes  on  to  say,  notwithstanding  the  great  public  advantage 
that  accrued  from  the  carrying  out  of  these  principles,  “  I  must  acknowledge, 
however,  that  I  have  sometimes  suffered  from  the  professor’s  extreme  love  of  cold 
air,  for  if  ever  he  could  manage  at  his  parties  to  have  a  window'  left  open  un¬ 
perceived  he  was  delighted ;  and  many  a  time  when  I  have  dined  with  him 
I  have  said,  ‘  Pray,  Mr.  Coleman,  have  your  ventilators  shut,  or  I  shall  he  blown 
out  of  the  room,’  at  which  he  has  laughed,  and  had  the  direction  of  the  current 
changed  by  stealth,  so  as  to  play  perhaps  upon  some  other  visitor  less  sensitive 
than  myself. 

“  I  was  with  my  dear  old  friend  twenty-four  hours  before  his  death.  Pallid, 
and  with  every  mark  of  approaching  dissolution,  excepting  loss  of  spirits,  he 
was  lying  on  a  bed  between  two  open  window's,  his  head  being  without  any  cap 
or  covering  of  any  sort,  while  his  grey  locks  were  literally  floating  in  the  wind ; 
for,  although  in  July,  it  was  cold  and  blowing  weather.  Acquainted  as  I  was 
with  his  peculiar  notions  on  this  subject,  I  could  not  help  saying,  ‘  My  dear  sir, 
you  must  be  cold  thus  exposed ;’  and  he  said,  ‘  No  !  I  have  plenty  clothes  on  my 
bed,  a  large  fire  in  my  room,  and  with  this  pure  air  passing  freely  to  my  lungs  I 
shall  live  a  few  hours  longer  ;  but  to-day,  I  think,  is  my  last.  The  scene  of  life, 
Bransby,’  continued  he,  ‘  is  drawing  to  a  close,  and,  although  my  career  has  been 
a  most  happy  one,  I  feel  much  less  regret  than  I  expected  at  leaving  it,  for  I 
have  full  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God.’  His  enunciation  proved  prophetic, 
for  in  less  than  twenty-fours  he  was  no  more.” 

Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  for  these  episodical  remarks,  and  now  let  me  resume 
the  thread  of  my  story.  After  the  lapse  of  a  short  period  Mr.  Morecroft  retired, 
and  left  Mr.  Coleman  the  sole  occupant  of  the  professional  chair,  which  he  filled 
for  the  long  period  of  forty-six  years,  reflecting  an  amount  of  honour  and  credit 
upon  it  that  may  be,  and  perhaps  is,  equalled,  but  not  excelled ;  he  raised  the 
profession  to  a  much  higher  position  in  the  kingdom  than  it  had  before  occupied, 
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and,  although  some  of  his  opinions  were  peculiar,  and  detrimental,  as  I  think,  to 
our  interests  (I  allude  to  his  notions  about  grooms),  yet,  on  the  whole,  he 
deserves  our  warmest  thanks  and  gratitude  for  the  efforts  he  made  for  the 
advancement  of  our  art,  and  especially  for  having  obtained  the  rank  of  officers  in 
the  army  for  veterinary  surgeons,  a  position  which  must  be  admitted  by  all 
has  done  much  to  raise  the  status  of  our  profession.  He  died  in  July,  1839,  at 
the  age  of  seventv-four. 

Professor  Coleman  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Sewell,  who  was  assistant-professor 
for  many  years,  and  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Coleman  became  tlie  professor.  He 
died  in  1853,  having  been  engaged  within  the  walls  of  the  College  as  a  veterinary 
surgeon  and  teacher  for  more  than  half  a  century,  during  fourteen  years  of  whicli 
period  he  held  the  responsible  position  of  Principal.  He  had  not  the  high  order 
of  intellect  of  his  predecessor,  nor  had  he  the  like  power  of  imparting  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  his  lectures  were  tame  and  less  profitable,  but  he  has,  notwithstanding 
these  defects,  many  claims  upon  us  for  the  quiet  and  earnest  manner  in  which  he 
filled  his  position,  and  for  the  discoveries  he  made  in  veterinary  surgery,  of  which 
operations  of  periosteotomy  for  the  relief  of  pain  in  splints  and  other  exostoses 
and  neurotomy  are  the  more  prominent.  His  discoveries  in  the  pathology  of 
roaring,  which  he  illustrated  by  a  series  of  coloured  plates  of  much  merit,  and 
gratuitously  distributed  amongst  his  pupils  and  friends,  deserve  high  commenda¬ 
tion. 

In  1853  the  present  principal,  Mr.  Charles  Spooner,  was  elected  by  the  gover¬ 
nors  of  the  College  to  fill  up  the  vacancy,  and  how  well  fitted  he  is  to  perform 
the  duties  with  advantage  to  his  pupils  and  honour  to  the  profession  all  of  us 
here  can  amply  testify.  His  earnest,  fluent,  and  even  brilliant  style  of  com¬ 
municating  instruction — his  great  anatomical,  physiological,  and  pathological 
knowledge — are  facts  so  universally  known  as  to  need  no  further  remark.  That 
he  may  live  long  to  occupy  the  high  position  he  so  worthily  fills  is  the  hope  and 
desire,  I  feel  sure,  of  every  member  of  the  veterinary  profession. 

Of  the  other  veterinary  schools  in  the  United  Kingdom  we  will  say  a  few 
words.  In  1819  Mr.  Dick  in  Scotland  first  began  to  give  lectures  on  veterinary 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  in  1823  he  commenced  the  systematic  teaching  of  it, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  and  the  Senatus 
Academicus,  and  shortly  after  erected  the  buildings  in  Clyde  Street,  Edinburgh, 
known  as  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College,  which  he  successfully  conducted 
until  his  death,  w'hich  took  place  in  April,  1866.  Professor  Dick,  at  his  demise, 
nobly  bequeathed  his  entire  fortune,  together  with  the  buildings  of  the  college, 
its  museum,  &c.,  to  the  city  ^of  Edinburgh,  appointing  the  Lord  Provost  and 
Town  Council,  with  others,  to  be  trustees,  to  be  devoted  to  the  teaching,  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  improvement  of  veterinary  science. 

Within  the  last  few  vears  tw'o  other  schools  have  been  opened  in  Scotland — 
one  in  Glasgow,  presided  over  by  Mr.  McCall;  the  other  in  Edinburgh,  knowm  as 
the  New  Edinburgh  Veterinary  College,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  John 
Gamgee.  This,  which  is  now  closed,  did  not  pay,  and,  being  a  joint-stock  concern, 
entailed  disastrous  losses  on  the  shareholders.  Mr.  Gamgee  has,  as  you  are  all,  I 
have  no  doubt,  aware,  recently  established  himself  in  Bayswater,  London,  in  a 
building  which  is  called  the  Albert  Veterinary  College,  where  he  is  teaching  the 
principles  of  veterinary  science ;  and  how  well  fitted  he  is  to  do  so  most  of  you 
well  know. 

Amongst  the  many  who,  by  their  learning,  research,  and  industry,  have  enriched 
our  literature,  and  that  have  passed  from  “  time  into  eternity,’’  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  are  Lawrence,  Bracey  Clarke,  Youatt,  Percivall,  Turner,  and  Morton. 

“  So  perish  monuments  of  mortal  birth  ; 

So  perish  all  in  turn,  save  well-recorded  worth.” 

We  look  in  vain  among  the  great  departed,  or  upon  the  eminent  living,  English 
veterinarians,  for  a  titled  name ;  the  same  amount  of  intelligence  and  industry 
brought  to  bear  on  any  other  profession  as  that  developed  in  our  own  would 
have  gained  for  the  possessors  titles  and  an  amount  of  fame  we  cannot  dare  to 
aspire  to ;  but  let  us  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that 
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“  Honour  and  worth  from  no  condition  rise  ; 

Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  lies.” 

Having  seen  that  enlightened  France  led  the  way  in  the  movement  for  the 
revival  of  our  art,  let  us  take  a  passing  glance  at  one  of  her  schools,  that  at 
Alfort ;  and  when  I  tell  you  that  the  grounds  are  of  greater  extent,  and  the 
buildings  much  larger  and  more  imposing,  than,  those  of  our  Alma  Mater,  I  say 
comparatively  little.  But  a  comparison  between  them  is  beside  tbe  question;  you 
might  just  as  w’ell  compare  the  Louvre  to  our  National  Gallery,  as  far  as  the 
fabric  is  in  question  ;  the  lecture,  operating,  and  vivisectional  theatres  are  of 
large  size  and  convenience,  capable  of  accommodating  400  pupils.  I  should  say 
the  museum  is  large,  well  kept,  and  contains  many  anatomical  and  pathological 
specimens,  as  well  as  an  ingenious  model  or  contrivance  for  instruction  in  obstetrics, 
similar  to  the  one  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  school  at  Brussels  ;  the  stahles 
and  boxes  are  commodious  and  good,  well  lighted,  ventilated,  and  drained,  over 
which  are  some  of  the  dormitories  for  the  pupils,  who  all  reside  within  the  walls. 
The  dining-hall  and  kitchens  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  dinners  have  to  be  provided 
and  served  daily  for  something  like  300  persons.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention 
the  laboratory,  dwellings  for  the  professors  and  offices  ;  the  canine  infirmary,  which 
is  spacious,  and  contained  some  eighty  or  more  sick  and  diseased  dogs  ;  the 
botanic  gardens,  which  are  extensive,  and  well  stocked  and  kept  up,  as  is  indeed 
the  whole  of  this  great  establishment;  in  fine,  it  is  worthy  of  the  name  it  bears, 
‘‘The  Imperial  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine.” 

There  was  only  one  part  of  this  noble  establishment  that  I  was  not  permitted 
to  look  into,  and  this  was  the  vivisectional  theatre  ;  the  operations  were  going 
on  whilst  I  was  there,  and  had  been  for  several  hours.  I  Was  informed  by  Mr. 
Clayton  (a  young  English  student,  who  had  been  deputed  to  sbow  me  over  the 
place,  and  whose  urbanity,  intelligence,  and  readiness  to  afford  me  information, 
I  have  pleasure  in  acknowledging)  that  all  Englisbmen  were  now  prohibited 
from  entering  this  building  in  consequence  of  the  disclosures  made  by  an  English 
veterinary  surgeon  who  was  admitted  into  this  theatre  of  horrors,  and  with 
whose  revelations  you  are,  I  have  no  doubt,  acquainted,  and  who  deserves  the 
thanks  of  society  for  having  exposed  the  barbarous  and  unnecessary  tortures  this 
practice  inflicts  on  the  poor  brutes. 

Now  as  to  the  curriculum  ;  and  for  information  on  this  subject  I  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  from  a  letter  I  received  on  the  29th  of  September,  in  this  year, 
from  Dr.  Edwards  Crisp,  of  Beaufort  Street,  Chelsea,  a  gentleman  who  has,  paid 
much  attention  to  the  disorders  of  the  lower  animats,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
to  investigate  the  nature  of  cattle  plague  here,  and  who  has  a  work  in  print  on 
the  state  of  the  medical  profession,  containing  an  ‘  Appendix,  with  an  Account 
of  the  Curricula,  &c.,  at  Alfort,  Lyons,  and  Toulouse.’ 

“  At  Alfort  a  veterinary  student  must  be  four  entire  years  at  his  studies 
(eighteen  months  longer  than  our  medical  students),  and  four  subjects  form  a 
part  of  his  examination  that  are  not  required  at  the  examination  of  our  medical 
students,  viz.,  botany,  zoology,  histology,  and  hygiene.  Honours  and  rewards 
are  given  by  the  Government  to  deserving  students.” 

The  Veterinary  School  at  Brussels  is  spacious,  having  an  excellent  laboratory 
and  museum,  good  library,  botanic  garden,  and  accommodation  for  sick  animals; 
but  it  struck  me  as  inferior  to  the  one  at  Alfort,  and  the  students  did  not  appear 
to  be  quite  of  the  same  class. 

AVe  wdl  proceed  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of 
London,  and  inquire  whether  the  objects  of  the  founders  have  been  fairly  carried 
out,  and  how.  In  a  statement  printed  by  the  authority  of  the  governors  at  the 
time  of  its  foundation,  I  extract  the  following  passage  : — “  The  anatomical  struc¬ 
ture  of  quadrupeds,  as  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  dogs,  &c.,  the  diseases  to  which  they 
are  subject,  and  the  remedies  proper  to  be  applied,  are  investigated  and  regularly 
taught ;  by  w  hich  means  enlightened  practitioners  of  liberal  education,  whose 
study  has  been  devoted  to  the  veterinary  art  in  all  its  branches,  may  be  gradually 
dispersed  over  the  kingdom,  on  whose  skill  and  experience  confidence  may  be 
securely  placed.” 

Gentlemen,  it  is  our  duty  to  examine  before  w^e  decide ;  and  however  unpalat- 
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able  the  truth  may  sometimes  be,  it  should,  in  inquiries  like  this,  be  earnestly 
sought. 

“  Seize  upon  truth  where’er  ’tis  found — 

Among  your  friends,  among  your  foes. 

On  Christian  or  on  heathen  ground  ; 

The  flower’s  divine  where’er  it  grows.” 

At  the  foundation  of  tliis  College,  we  learn,  it  had  one  professor  and  an  assistant- 
professor  ;  we  presume  it  had  also  an  anatomical  demonstrator,  and  for  more  than 
half  a  century  this  constituted  its  teaching  staff.  In  1836,  when  I  entered  the 
college  as  a  student,  not  a  sound  was  ever  heard  about  the  diseases  of  cattle  or 
sheep,  and  very  little  about  those  of  dogs.  Messrs.  Coleman,  Sewell,  and  Vines, 
were  the  only  recognised  instructors.  Professor  Coleman  lectured  on  the  phy¬ 
siology  and  pathology  of  the  horse  once  or  twice  a  week,  if  his  health  permitted 
(he  w'as  then  very  infirm  and  died,  wdthin  two  years)  ;  Mr.  Sewell  twice  a  week  on 
veterinary  surgery  ;  and  Mr.  Vines  demonstrated  daily  on  anatomy.  Mr.  (after¬ 
wards  Professor)  Morton,  who  w'as  then  dispenser  and  clerk,  gave  instructions  in 
his  private  room  on  chemistry  and  pharmacy,  he  being  not  permitted  to  lecture 
in  the  theatre,  as  he  was  not  a  recognised  teacher.  Such  pupils  as  chose  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  instruction  given  by  the  present  professor,  who  was  then  an 
extra-collegiate  teacher,  at  his  private  house,  could  of  course  do  so,  and  a  great 
many  did,  and  profited  thereby.  A  committee  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  formed  the  examining  board,  and  granted 
diplomas  to  such  as  passed  the  examination.  There  was  no  laboratory  or  reading 
room,  but  there  was  in  existence  the  Veterinary  Medical  Society  of  the  College, 
which  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  a  means  of  instruction  at  once  profitable  and  agree¬ 
able  ;  it  possessed  a  good  medical  library,  but  its  transactions  have  ceased  to  be 
published,  as  they  once  were,  in  a  separate  form,  and  afterwards  in  the  pages  of 
our  old  friend.  The  Veterinarian. 

Having  seen  what  the  Veterinary  College  was  in  the  year  1836,  let  us  look 
now  at  what  it  is  in  1868;  and  who  will  venture  to  say  that  a  great  and  marked 
improvement  has  not  taken  place  ?  The  lecture  theatre  and  museum  have  been 
enlarged  and  improved  ;  a  library,  reading,  and  other  rooms,  have  been  added 
for  the  use  and  convenience  of  the  professors  and  pupils ;  a  good  laboratory  and 
dissecting  room  erected,  and  additional  boxes  built  for  horses  suffering  from  con¬ 
tagious  diseases  ;  sheds  have  also  been  added,  and  the  accommodation  improved, 
for  the  reception  of  bovine  and  canine  patients. 

The  staff  of  the  College  has  been  increased  from  three  to  five  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  able  teachers  in  cattle  pathology,  chemistry,  and  pharmacy.  I  maintain 
that  these  are  signs  of  improvement  and  that  they  are  calculated  to  meet 

in  a  degree  the  exigences  of  the  times,  and  to  extend  their  influences  without  the 
walls  of  our  Alma  Mater.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  rate  of  speed  over  the 
road  of  progress  has  been  slow  in  the  past,  but  I  look  with  confidence  and  hope 
for  its  increase  in  the  present  generation. 

“  Hope  with  a  goodly  prospect  feeds  the  eye. 

Shows  from  a  rising  ground  possession  nigh, 

Shortens  the  distance,  or  o’erlooks  it  quite — 

So  easy  ’tis  to  travel  with  the  sight.” 

The  year  1844  marks  an  era  in  our  history  for  having  given  birth  to  the  Royal 
Charter  of  Incorporation,  which  gave  us  that  which  we  most  needed,  an  auto¬ 
nomy.  We  had  been  governed  for  more  than  half  a  century  by  a  power  irre¬ 
sponsible,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  arbitrary,  in  the  constitution  of  which  we  had 
no  choice;  and  although  there  are  some  members  of  the  profession  whose 
opinions  are  generally  valuable,  who  think  and  have  even  recently  published  their 
belief  that,  “  If  no  charter  had  ever  been  obtained,  we  should,  as  far  as  the  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of  veterinary  science  is  concerned,  been  quite  in  as  good  a  position 
as  we  are  now  ;  the  natural  progress  of  events,  and  the  wants  of  the  community, 
would  have  proved  a  sufficient  incentive  to  our  advancement,”  I  for  one  cannot 
subscribe  to  such  a  doctrine,  and  I  would  earnestly,  but  respectfully,  ask  you  to 
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pause  before  you  do  so.  Can  a  power  which,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history, 
has  enabled  us  legally  to  elect  our  examining  board  to  grant  diplomas  to  prac¬ 
tise,  and  to  appoint  our  own  council  and  governing  body  to  preside  over  our 
affairs  and  protect  our  own  interest,  tend  to  any  other  purpose  than  good  ? — that 
is,  if  rightly  used.  What  endurance  the  past  generation  must  have  been  endow'ed 
with  to  have  allowed  such  a  state  of  things  to  have  lasted  so  long.  “  Sufferance 
is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe,”  said  Shylock,  and  of  most  of  ours  I  think  I  might 
truly  say ;  but  sufferance  implies  patience,  and  this  is  near  akin  to  apathy,  and 
this  to  sloth  ;  and  let  it  he  the  business  of  these  societies  to  awaken  us  while  it  is 
yet  morning  to  toil  day  by  day  till  we  raise  on  this  basis  a  superstructure  worthy 
to  be  the  temple  of  veterinary  science.  All  honour  and  praise  to  the  few  earnest 
and  resolute  men  who  by  their  untiring  exertions  and  services  obtained  this 
stepping-stone  to  our  future  advancement.  Amongst  the  most  prominent  of 
those  deserving  recognition  for  their  zeal  and  help,  are  Messrs.  Mayer,  father 
and  son,  late  of  Newcastle-under-Lyne.  The  former  has  long  “  gone  to  the  home 
of  his  fathers the  latter  is  now  in  the  Royal  Engineers  stationed  at  Aldershot. 

Without  admitting  for  a  moment  that  the  Royal  Charter  is  “thesummum 
bonum”  or  all  that  we  require,  or  that  it  has  fulfilled  all  the  high  expectations 
and  aspirations  of  its  supporters,  I  view  it  as  an  instalment  only,  and  a  good  one, 
of  that  w’hich  we  hope  some  day  to  obtain  from  the  Government  in  full.  It 
wants  to  be  supplemented  by  a  Bill ;  and,  as  you  know,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  introduce  one  into  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  more  useful  to 
us,  which  for  very  good  reasons  I  have  no  doubt  has  been  from  time  to  time 
withdrawn,  but  will  ultimately,  I  believe,  when  the  proper  time  and  opportunity 
arrive,  be  placed  before  Parliament  again.  Legislation  may  probably  give  us  an 
Act  to  prevent  persons  not  having  a  diploma  from  calling  themselves  veterinary 
surgeons,  but  we  shall  not,  I  fear,  induce  the  Government  for  years  to  come,  if 
ever  in  our  time,  to  sanction  in  Parliament  a  measure  conferring  upon  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  Surgeons  the  exclusive  right  only  of 
practising  the  art  and  science  of  veterinary  medicine. 

In  Belgium  an  Act  was  passed  in  1850,  prohibiting  any  one  from  practising 
without  a  diploma  ;  in  Holland,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  similar  enactments  exist. 
In  Baden,  also,  and  in  the  small  states  of  Germany,  there  are  penalties  for  the 
unauthorised  practice  of  the  veterinary  profession.  In  France,  I  believe,  the  law 
goes  no  farther  than  to  make  it  illegal  to  practise  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery 
without  a  diploma. 

The  next  movements  worthy  of  note  for  their  influence  in  advancing  our  art 
were  the  formation  of  the  provincial  veterinary  medical  associations  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  assembling  on  the  Continent  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  International  and  in  London  of  the  National  Congresses.  These  are  the 
products  of  the  last  six  years,  and  will  bring  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  veteri¬ 
nary  science  to  a  close. 

Now,  as  the  objects  of  these  provincial  medical  associations  are  pretty  w'ell 
understood  and  approved,  and  are  set  forth  under  this  head  in  the  first  page  of 
the  books  containing  their  rules,  I  will  only  add  that  primarily  the  desire  of 
each  society  is  to  bring  into  contact  and  fellowship  all  the  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  within  their  respective  districts,  in  order  that  the  experience  of  each 
member  of  the  diseases  of  their  several  localities  may  he  ventilated  and  dis¬ 
cussed,  the  value  of  which,  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak  of  any  enzootic  or  epi¬ 
zootic  disease,  or  the  advent  again  of  cattle  plague,  will  be  fully  understood  and 
appreciated  by  them.  Secondly,  that  these  periodical  gatherings  may  make 
them  better  known  to  each  other,  and  engender  a  feeling  of  greater  warmth  and 
cordiality  between  them  ;  and  if  any  jealousies  should  have  been  created,  that 
they  may  be  the  means  of  dispelling  them,  as  well  as  of  rubbing  down  any  little 
asperities  that  may  have  arisen,  the  growths  probably  of  a  mere  misunder¬ 
standing. 

The  experience  of  other  societies  shows  that  these  objects  have  been  effected, 
but  the  drawback  in  most  cases  has  been  the  distances  that  some  have  to  travel 
to  the  meetings.  VFhen  it  is  considered  that  we  in  Norfolk  have  more  than  fifty 
gentlemen  eligible  to  become  members  practising  within  this  county,  and  many 
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more  than  this  number  in  addition  residing  within  the  area  of  our  operations,  we 
ought  to  enrol  a  large  number  of  members,  and  ensure  a  goodly  attendance  at 
each  quarterly  meeting  ;  and  when  I  reiterate  the  feeling  that  was  expressed  at 
our  first  gathering,  that  the  Society  was  so  constituted  as  to  be  movable  in  cha¬ 
racter,  so  that  it  will  be  enabled,  if  need  be,  to  come  and  go,  so  to  speak  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  whenever  it  may  be  for  the  convenience  of  a  number  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  large  enough  to  warrant  such  a  step  being  taken,  the  otficers,  with  such  as 
may  please  to  accompany  them,  will  he  ready  occasionally  to  alter  the  venue. 
This  arrangement  we  hope  will  induce  veterinary  surgeons  at  a  distance  to  join 
our  ranks,  and  to  prevail  on  others  to  do  so.  The  only  obstacles  to  complete 
success  which  we  have  to  fear  is  supineness  and  want  of  zeal. 

“  Zeal  and  duty  are  not  slow ; 

But  on  occasion’s  forelock  watchful  wait.” 

And  if  that  strong  incentive,  so  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  and 
good  work,  do  but  animate  our  brethren  in  these  counties,  success  is  certain  and 
failure  impossible. 

The  first  international  Congress  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  was  inaugurated  by 
those  indefatigable  and  talented  Professors  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  Messrs.  John 
Gamgee,  of  London,  and  P.  Hering,  of  Stutgart,  and  was  held  in  Hamburg  in 
July,  1863.  In  the  circular  issued  from  Edinburgh  by  the  former  gentleman, 
setting  forth  its  objects,  we  find  the  following  passages  ; 

“  The  want  of  accurate  statistics  relating  to  the  losses  sustained  by  plagues 
communicated  from  country  to  country,  in  the  lines  of  eommunication  established 
by  trade,  is  severely  felt.  It  is  owing  to  this  want  that  no  measures  have  been 
suggested  to,  or,  at  all  events,  adopted  by  the  several  Governments  of  Europe  for 
their  individual  and  mutual  benefit,  and  that  Europe  is  now  suffering  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  from  the  system  by  which  one  people  attempts  to  save  itself 
from  loss  by  disposing  of  diseased  and  infected  stock  to  another. 

“  In  order  to  fulfil  these  objects,  it  is  proposed  that  the  representatives  from 
different  countries  should  communicate  in  the  form  of  essays  as  much  informa¬ 
tion  as  possible  on  the  following  points : 

“  First.  On  the  extent  to  which  contagious  diseases  prevail  in  their  respective 
countries. 

“  Secondly.  On  the  imports  and  exports  of  live  stock,  and  on  the  directions  in 
which  the  plagues  chiefly  spread  in  each  country. 

“  Thirdly.  On  the  means  recognised  by  the  author  of  the  essay  as  most  effec¬ 
tual  10  prevent  the  disease.” 

The  congress  was  attended  by  delegates  from  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  Professor  Gamgee  being  the  representative  of  England;  and  after  sitting 
daily  from  the  14th  to  the  18th  of  July,  deliberating  upon  the  majority  of  the 
serious  diseases  affecting  animals,  the  rinderpest  occupying  the  most  time  and 
attention,  concluded  their  sittings  by  pointing  out  such  of  them  as  required 
veterinary  police  preventive  measures,  and  were,  therefore,  especially  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  framing  regulations  against  the  spread  of  epizootics,  and  by  resolving 
that  “the  report  of  the  proceedings  be  printed,  submitted  to  the  governments  of 
all  states,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  congress.’^ 

The  next  International  Veterinary  Congress,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  ministry  of  state,  was  held  in 
Vienna  in  1865,  the  emperor  granting  a  sum  of  money  towards  defraying  the  ex¬ 
penses,  when  upwards  of  150  delegates  from  all  parts  of  Europe  attended, 
England  being  represented  by  Professors  Spooner  and  Gamgee,  and  by  Messrs. 
Wilkinson,  P.V.S.,  Ernes,  and  Field  Jun.  At  this  great  congress  subjects  of  vital 
importance  to  our  profession  were  freely  discussed,  and  an  amount  of  scientific 
information,  especially  on  cattle  plague,  from  the  Russian  and  Austrian  pro¬ 
fessors  who  were  present,  elicited,  which  was  at  once  highly  instructive  and  ex¬ 
haustive,  the  assembly  concluded  by  resolving  “  that  the  next  International 
Congress  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  may  deliberate  upon  the  possibility  of  elevating 
the  profession  of  veterinary  science,  especially  what  conditions  are  to  be  fulfilled. 
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and  what  preliminary  knowledge  (judging  from  the  present  state  of  science)  is 
requisite  to  the  study  of  veterinary  medicine.” 

For  further  information  on  these  interesting  subjects  I  beg  to  refer  you  to 
Mr.  Gamgee’s  work  on  ‘Cattle  Plague/  published  in  1866,  which  contains  the 
official  report  of  these  t\A'o  International  Veterinary  Congresses,  to  which  I  am 
indebted  for  most  of  the  facts  I  have  narrated. 

The  third  International  Congress  was  held  at  Zurich,  on  the  2nd  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1867,  and  extended  to  the  8th.  (For  a  condensed  report  of  which  vide  The 
Veterinarian  for  November,  1867,  from  which  I  have  made  extracts.)  Almost  all 
the  states  of  Europe,  even  Turkey,  sent  delegates  to  the  meeting.  England  was 
represented  by  Prof.  Simonds  and  Mr.  Ernes;  and  there  were,  besides,  Prof. 
Morton  and  Mr.  Wm.  Field,  then  President  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons.  The  mornings  w^ere  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  congress,  the  after¬ 
noons  to  excursions  devised  by  the  committee  and  town  authorities. 

The  principal  question  in  the  programme  was  that  of  the  rinderpest,  which, 
owing  to  the  great  facilities  of  the  means  of  transport  of  cattle,  threatens  to 
become  universal.  The  debates  on  this  question  were  very  animated.  It  was 
stated  that  the  excoriation  of  the  gums  and  the  redness  of  the  vagina  were  not 
diagnostic  signs  of  this  disease,  though  they  may  be  coexistent  with  it.  The 
congress  came  to  the  conclusions  that  in  the  last  two  years  no  facts  had  been 
observed  to  alter  the  former  views  of  the  malady  ;  that  the  only  means  of  check¬ 
ing  its  fearful  ravages  was  the  slaughter  of  all  infected  and  suspected  animals ; 
that  there  was  no  reason  for  extending  the  quarantine  beyond  the  ten  days  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  last  Congress  of  Vienna ;  that  the  transmission  of  the  rinderpest 
to  other  ruminants  had  again  been  often  observed,  but  no  authenticated  case 
where  it  had  been  communicated  to  any  non-ruminating  animals  ;  that  there  were 
no  instances  of  it  having  attacked  an  animal  twice.  It  was  again  urged  that  a 
commission  should  be  appointed  by  the  ditferent  governments,  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  Russia,  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  causes  of  the  rinderpest  in  the 
locality  of  the  Steppes,  wffiere  it  spontaneously  occurs.” 

The  congress  next  considered  the  necessity  of  an  official  inspection,  by  com¬ 
petent  veterinary  surgeons,  of  all  animals  destined  for  consumption  as  food,  as 
well  as  the  meat  in  the  butchers’  shops,  for  the  double  object  of  detecting  the 
early  stage  of  disease  and  the  preservation  of  public  health. 

Some  of  the  next  points  were  veterinary  organization,  the  regulation  of  the 
practice  of  veterinary  medicine  by  law,  veterinary  education,  the  time  required 
for  the  study  of  veterinary  medicine,  during  which  not  very  complimentary 
allusion  was  made  to  the  English  veterinary  schools  making  veterinary  surgeons 
in  two  sessions  of  less  than  six  months  each  ;  the  decision  was  that  at  least  three 
years,  of  ten  months’  study  in  each  year,  were  indispensable  for  the  education  of 
a  veterinary  surgeon. 

There  w’as  a  little  discussion  on  pleuro-pneumonia,  but  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  contagious  and  infectious  nature  of  the  malady  was  expressed,  against 
which  those  police  measures  which  are  directed  against  contagious  diseases  should 
be  enforced. 

You  are  also  aware  that  a  congress  of  English  veterinary  surgeons  was  held 
in  London  in  1867,  which  was  well  attended,  and  at  which  some  interesting 
papers  w  ere  read  and  discussed. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  thanking  you  for  the  attention  with  which  you  have 
listened  to  my  remarks,  I  shall  conclude  by  saying  that  this  crude  and  imperfect 
sketch  of  the  history  of  our  art,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time, 
with  the  observations  interspersed,  are  intended  merely  as  finger-posts  to  point 
out  to  you  the  road  in  which  may  be  found  material  of  sufficient  interest  to  form 
the  subject  of  future  papers  for  this  Association  ;  and  that  you  will  select  such  as 
are  most  fitting  and  instructive,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  and  may  God  speed 
you  on  your  journey. 
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WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  VETERINARY  MEDICAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  in  the  Athol  Hotel, 
Griasgow,  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  ult.  Presided  over  by  Mr 
Anderson,  Glasgow. 

The  following  office-bearers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : — 
Mr.  A.  Robinson,  Greenock,  President ;  Professor  Williams,  Mr. 
Sharp  HameU,  Vice-Presidents;  Mr.  James  Anderson,  Glasgow, 
Treasurer ;  Mr.  A.  Potter,  Renfrew,  Secretary. 

Professor  Williams  gave  a  report  of  the  “Epizootic  amongst 
Cattle  in  America,’*— said  by  some  to  be  rinderpest.  The  Pro¬ 
fessor  stated  that  he  was  of  opinion,  from  the  meagre  information 
he  could  gather,  that  it  was  not  that  disease ;  before  pronouncing 
definitely  he  would  like  further  evidence,  and  hoped  by  next  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  able  to  give  a  more  lengthened  account  of  the  malady. 

It  was  proposed  by  Mr,  Anderson,  and  carried  unanimously, 
“  That  a  general  meeting  of  the  profession  be  called  in  Edinburgh, 
on  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  to  take  into  consideration  the  present 
and  future  condition  of  the  profession  in  Scotland,  particularly  with 
regard  to  a  Scottish  Charter.” 

A.  Potter,  Secretary. 


YORKSHIRE  VETERINARY  MEDICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  last  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Veterinary 
Medical  Society  was  held  at  the  Queen^s  Hotel,  yesterday, 
October  22nd,  the  President,  Mr.  Thomas  Seeker,  in  the 
chair.  After  the  usual  preliminary  business,  Mr.  Fearnley, 
of  Leeds,  read  an  instructive  paper  upon  “  The  Examination 
of  Horses  as  to  Soundness the  paper  being  only  partially 
debated  upon  owing  to  want  of  time,  the  further  discussion 
was  adjourned  until  the  annual  meeting  in  January.  Mr. 
M.  E.  Naylor,  of  Wakefield,  was  unanimously  elected  the 
president  for  the  ensuing  year;  Messrs.  Pratt,  Masham; 
Ball,  Otley;  and  Walker,  Bradford,  were  elected  vice-pre¬ 
sidents  :  Mr.  Broughton,  Leeds,  re-elected  secretary ;  Mr. 
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DraVj  Leeds,  re-elected  treasurer.  The  usual  vote  of  tliaiiks 
to  the  retiring  officers  was  unanimously  passed. 
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PRIZE  ESSAY  AWARD. 

The  last  number  of  the  journal  of  this  Society,  just  issued, 
announces  that  a  prize  of  £20  has  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
Henry  Hale  Dixon,  8,  Warwick  Gardens,  Kensington,  for 
his  essay  on  the  Leicester  Breed  of  Sheep.  The  same  journal 
contains  Mr.  Dixoffis  prize  essay  on  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  Hereford  Cattle. 


OBITUARY. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  Edward  Mayhew, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  who  expired  at  Plymouth  in  the  month  of 
September  last,  after  a  long  illness.  Mr.  Mayhew  obtained 
his  diploma  in  Pebruary,  1845,  and  was  elected  a  Member 
of  Council  in  May,  1846.  He  was  well  known  as  the  author 
of  several  veterinary  works. 

We  have  also  to  announce  the  death,  on  October  15th,  of 
Mr.  John  Eastcott  Cornelius,  M.R.C.V.S.,  aged  thirty- six 
vears,  at  Torquay,  Devon.  His  diploma  is  dated  April  28th, 
1859. 
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OPENING  OF  THE  SESSION  1868-69  AT  THE 
ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE.  INTRODUC¬ 
TORY  ADDRESS  BY  ASSISTANT-PROFESSOR 
PRITCHARD. 

Gentlemen, — We  meet  here  this  morning  to  inaugurate 
the  session  1868-69,  by  the  delivery  of  an  introductory  address. 
If  my  task  possesses  a  difficulty  it  mainly  consists  in  my  having 
to  present  to  you  an  old  picture  in  such  a  light  as  to  give  it 
a  new  appearance.  My  theme,  in  other  words,  has  been  so 
frequently  ventilated  that  it  offers  little  or  nothing  new  to  be 
dilated  upon.  Do  not,  however,  suppose  that  I  am  slow  to 
properly  estimate  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  a  lecture 
of  this  kind,  or  the  responsibility  with  which  I  am  now 
mantled ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  I  consider  the  introductory 
lecture  the  most  important  of  the  session,  and  that  if  one 
lecture  claims  closer  and  better  attention,  on  the  part  of  the 
class,  than  another,  it  is  the  opening  one.  The  fresh  faces 
that  I  see  before  me  remind  me  that,  although  the  part  I 
have  to  play  this  morning  has  been  represented  many 
times  before,  as  much  care  is  required  to  properly  per¬ 
form  my  task,  and  as  much  detail  is  necessary,  as  though  this 
were  the  opening  of  the  first  session  of  the  College.  But 
what  is  the  end  to  be  gained  by  this  lecture  ?  I  answer  : — 
Many  of  you  for  the  first  time  take  your  seats  in  this  theatre 
with  an  intention,  and  a  full  determination,  I  hope,  of 
ultimately  possessing  that  professional  knowledge  which  is 
XLI.  56 
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indispensably  requisite  to  enable  you  to  take  your  stand 
as  scientific  veterinary  surgeons;  while  others^  who  have 
already  spent  a  period  here,  having  a  similar  purpose  in 
view,  have  returned  to  continue  their  studies,  and  thus 
attain  the  required  efficiency.  To  the  first  named  I  have 
to  point  out  the  particular  course  which  they  have  to  pursue, 
and  the  scientific  subjects  with  which  they  have  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  ;  and  to  advise  them  as  to  the  method 
they  should  adopt,  so  as  to  steer  clear  of  the  obstacles  to 
improvement  which  may  beset  them  in  their  efforts  to 
acquire  knowledge.  To  you,  the  older  students,  I  have  to 
endeavour  to  address  my  remarks  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
encourage  you  to  still  labour  in  the  work  already  begun ;  to 
attempt  to  convince  you  that  renewed  application  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  that  nothing  short  of  close  study  and  industrious 
perseverance  will  suffice  to  properly  qualify  you  to  meet 
the  world  with  that  confidence  in  your  professional  acquire¬ 
ments  which  alone  is  calculated  to  ensure  success. 

The  course  of  education,  as  laid  out  for  you,  consists  of 
instructions  upon  chemistry,  materia  medica,  anatomy,  phy¬ 
siology,  and  the  pathology  of  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  other 
domesticated  animals;  and,  although  by  some  it  may  be 
thought  that  efficiency  in  one  branch  is  of  much  greater 
importance  than  in  another,  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  affirmed 
that  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  each  and  all  of  them  is 
absolutely  necessary.  If  the  veterinary  surgeon  is  to  take 
the  status  so  much  to  be  desired,  and  which  he  has  a  right 
to  assume,  the  outer  world  must  be  impressed  with  the  con¬ 
viction  that  he  is  a  man  whose  knowledge  is  based  upon 
scientific  principles.  Whatever  else  may  be  considered  im¬ 
portant,  the  absolute  necessity  for  this  qualification  is  a 
fact  admitting  of  no  question ;  and  if  this  be  so,  no  branch 
of  the  curriculum  named  to  you,  no  stone  of  the  foundation, 
must  be  thought  of  little  import. 

Let  me  briefly  consider  this  curriculum,  and  the  opportu¬ 
nities  you  will  have  of  studying  its  divisions.  By  the  aid  of 
chemistry  it  is  that  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  every  consti¬ 
tuent  of  the  animal  body,  the  composition,  characteristics, 
and  normal  or  abnormal  condition  of  the  various  secretions 
and  excretions ;  and  by  its  laws  we  are  enabled  to  institute 
investigations  of  these  matters  with  a  confidence  of  arriving 
at  correct  results.  Our  acquaintance  with  chemistry,  more¬ 
over,  enables  us  to  understand  the  composition  of  our  drugs ; 
and  knowing  this,  so  to  mix  them  as  to  ensure  their  action, 
or,  in  other  words,  without  their  being  incompatible. 

Materia  medica  teaches  the  quality,  correct  doses,  nature 
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and  mode  of  action  of  those  substances  or  medicines  which 
we  have  recourse  to  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  health  when 
it  is  impaired  by  disease. 

T  have  frequently  heard  students  complain  of  the  difficulty 
experienced  by  them  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  these 
branches  of  science^  chemistry  and  materia  medica.  They  may^ 
perhaps^  require  at  the  onset  a  little  more  mental  applica¬ 
tion  than  either  the  study  of  anatomy  or  physiology,  but  be 
not  disheartened,  work  at  them  a  little  closer,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  mist,  which  appears  at  first  to  surround  them, 
will  gradually  clear  oflp,  and  as  they  are  subjects  replete  with 
interest,  an  insight  into  some  of  their  mysteries  will  create  in 
you  a  desire  for  a  better  acquaintance  with  all  of  them.  You 
will  have  for  your  pioneer  here  one  who  will  use  every  endea¬ 
vour  to  facilitate  your  progress — I  allude  to  Professor  Tuson. 

In  speaking  to  you  of  the  next  divisions,  viz.  anatomy 
and  physiology,  little  will  suffice,  I  think,  to  render  apparent 
their  great  significance  as  portions  of  the  basement  upon 
which  rest  much  of  the  superstructure  of  our  profession. 
By  the  researches  that  have  been  made  in  that  division  of 
anatomy  designated  general,  not  only  are  we  made  acquainted 
with  the  particular  structure  of  every  member  or  portion  of 
a  member  of  an  animal,  but  much  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  physiology  ;  indeed,  in  very  many  instances  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  perfectly  understand  the  function  of  parts,  or  the 
manner  in  which  such  function  is  performed,  without  pre¬ 
viously  being  acquainted  to  some  extent  with  their  general 
anatomy.  The  descriptive  branch  of  anatomy,  too,  claims 
your  careful  attention.  I  am  unaware  of  any  class  of  prac¬ 
tice  which  the  veterinary  surgeon  has  to  give  heed  to,  in  which 
a  knowledge  of  this  section  of  anatomy  is  not  required.  That 
the  practitioner,  after  leaving  College,  too  often  neglects  his 
anatomical  knowledge,  and  allows  it  to  pass  from  him  unob¬ 
served,  as  it  were,  I  am  sorry  to  say  must  be  acknowledged  to 
be  a  fact ;  but  be  assured  that  the  value  of  such  a  person'’s 
opinion  in  almost  every  critical  case  is  diminished  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  his  neglect  of  this  fundamental  branch  of  his  medical 
education.  In  diagnosing  cases  of  visceral  disease,  in  de¬ 
tecting  causes  giving  rise  to  defective  action  (and  how  fre¬ 
quently  are  we  called  upon  to  display  our  judgment  by 
determining  the  seat  of  lameness),  in  performing  all  kinds 
of  surgical  operations,  in  determining  the  course  to  adopt 
in  cases  of  accidents,  and  in  many  other  instances,  success 
depends,  to  no  slight  extent,  upon  a  sound  and  practical 
knowledge  of  anatomy;  by  which  I  mean  not  such  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  as  may  be  gained  by  reading  books,  or  listening 
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to  lectures,  but  by  a  personal  application  of  the  means  which 
you  must  avail  yourselves  of  to  guide  you  ii/your  own  research. 
A  verbal  or  written  description  of  a  town,  a  street,  or  a  build¬ 
ing,  may  give  some  idea  of  the  appearance  presented  by 
either,  or  it  may  assist  in  enabling  a  person  to  subsequently 
recognise  the  object ;  but  how  very  far  short  would  this  fall  of 
the  information  which  would  be  obtained  by  a  single  glance 
at  it.  No ;  I  allude  to  such  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  of 
anatomy  which  alone  can  be  acquired  by  careful  and  repeated 
dissection.  You  must  work  with  your  scalpel  and  forceps, 
until  you  can  call  to  mind  the  arrangement  of  any  particular 
part  as  distinctly  as  you  can  the  features  of  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance  in  his  absence ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  you  readily 
and  confidently  form  correct  opinions  of  the  various  cases  of 
organic  lesion  which  will  hereafter  come  under  your  notice. 

Physiology  I  am  sure  will  secure  your  careful  consideration, 
so  interesting  is  its  contemplation.  By  it  we  are  enabled  to 
account  for  the  wonderful  phenomena  which  take  place  in 
connection  with  animal  life.  Every  muscle,  tendon,  and 
ligament,  every  blood-vessel,  nerve,  and  absorbent,  aye,  every 
fibre,  has  its  function  to  perform, — Eor  power  hath  made 
nothing  which  economy  saw  not  needful.^'’  It  is  physiological 
research  which  informs  us  of  these  functions,  and  how  the 
several  structures  are  enabled  to  perform  them  as  well  as  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  support  of  the  body  is  maintained,  and 
effete  materials  removed.  This  study  is  also  as  important  as  it 
is  interesting,  for  it  is  the  first  step  towards  the  cure  of  disease. 
It  has  been  said  that  pathology  is  the  physiology  of  disease, 
and  I  think  it  palpable  that,  unless  our  views  are  correct 
with  reference  to  function,  we  shall  be  in  error  in  our 
pathological  theories.  This  may  be  illustrated  in  the  cause, 
which  in  numerous  instances  is  productive  of  “  roaring^'’  and 
whistling'’^  in  the  horse.  If  we  were  unacquainted  with  the 
function  of  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve,  how  could  we  cor¬ 
rectly  account  for  the  paralysis  of  certain  of  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx,  giving  rise  to  an  impediment  to  respiration  ? 
Our  capability  also  to  recognise  disease  of  the  heart  entirely 
rests  on  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  physiology  of  the  organ. 
Again,  the  facts  which  we  are  in  possession  of  respecting  the 
sympathy  existing  between  the  stomach  and  the  brain  will 
enable  us  to  account  for,  and  to  treat  successfully,  cases  of 
cerebral  disturbance.  Numbers  of  other  instances  might  be 
mentioned  were  further  proof  necessary.  It  will  be  my  duty, 
and  always  my  pleasure,  to  endeavour  to  remove  difiiculties 
which,  perchance,  may  interfere  with  your  progress  in  the 
pursuit  of  anatomical  and  physiological  knowledge.  Before 
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quitting  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  have  to  acquaint  you  that, 
owing  to  a  most  unfortunate  and  melancholy  accident,  the 
late  Mr.  O.  W.  G.  Brown,  who  held  the  office  of  Demon¬ 
strator  of  Anatomy  in  the  College,  was  removed  from  among 
us  towards  the  latter  part  of  last  session,  and  that  his  place 
is  now  filled  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Axe,  who,  if  we  may  judge  from 
our  previous  observance  of  him,  will  perform  the  duties  of 
the  office  with  that  ability,  assiduity,  and  zeal  that  cannot 
fail  to  secure  your  respect  and  esteem. 

The  branch  of  study  which  forms  the  remaining  section 
of  your  instruction,  that  I  have  yet  to  speak  of,  is  pa¬ 
thology.  I  use  this  word  in  its  literal  sense — the  doctrine 
of  disease  :  it  is  this  that  teaches  us  the  numerous  and  varied 
derangements  of  function  and  structure  of  the  living  animal 
which  constitute  a  deviation  from  health.  By  it  we  ascertain 
the  symptoms  indicative  and  diagnostic  of  a  general  or  ordi¬ 
nary  malady  affecting  any  particular  organ  of  the  body,  or 
of  a  distinct  affection  of  that  organ ;  and  in  this  way  also  we  are 
enabled  to  discriminate  between  diseases  that  may  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  resemble  each  other — this  is  diagnosis.  Patho¬ 
logy,  likewise,  enables  us  to  determine  the  causes,  both  predis¬ 
posing  and  exciting,  which  give  rise  to  disease,  and  to  foretell 
its  probable  termination.  A  knowledge  of  its  principles  will 
assist  us  in  indicating  the  means  of  cure,  and  also  to  under¬ 
stand  the  action  of  those  remedies  which  we  may  deem  ad¬ 
visable  to  select  in  the  different  stages  of  a  malady.  In  pur¬ 
suing  this  branch  of  science,  it  is  most  important  that  you 
should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  natural  habits  of  the 
animal  when  in  health,  as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  recog¬ 
nise  symptoms  of  disease  without  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  indications  of  health.  The  importance  of  being  able  to 
recognise  the  symptoms  of  a  special  disease  I  cannot  better 
impress  upon  you,  perhaps,  than  by  reminding  you  that  our 
patients  have  no  other  means  of  informing  us  of  their 
ailments  than  by  the  exhibition  of  phenomena  designated 
symptoms.  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  dwell  upon  this  point  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  to  endeavour  to  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  for 
a  close  observance  of  the  various  cases  of  disease  which  will 
come  under  vour  notice  during  your  period  of  study.  I  have 
many  times  heard  veterinary  surgeons  regret  their  neglect  of 
an  observance  of  the  practice  of  the  College  during  their  pupil¬ 
age,  and  assert  how  different  they  would  act  had  they  that  time 
to  spend  again.  Let  me,  then,  exhort  you  to  regularly  attend 
the  clinical  instructions  which  will  be  given  daily,  and  not  even 
to  rest  satisfied  with  this,  but  to  carefully  observe  for  yourselves 
the  changes  which  take  place,  either  in  the  advance  of  an 
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attack  of  disease,  or  in  its  yielding  to  the  remedies  employed. 
Always  exercise  due  care  in  forming  a  diagnosis,  however 
simple  the  case  may  at  first  appear  to  be,  for,  depend  upon  it, 
there  is  something  to  be  gained  from  every  case.  I  do  not 
mean  by  this,  that  every  ease  is  attended  with  a  similar 
amount  of  difficulty  in  treating  it,  nor  do  I  wish  iu  the 
slightest  degree  to  underrate  past  experience ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  I  believe  repeated  observations  to  be  best  calculated 
to  bring  about  efficieney.  For  these  reasons  I  would  warn 
you,  however  great  your  skill  or  magnificent  your  accom¬ 
plishments,  never  to  undertake  a  case  earelessly.  Either  give 
your  patient  the  best  of  your  skill  and  attention,  or  shun  the 
case  entirely,  for  be  assured  that  mistakes  arising  from  haste, 
or  a  want  of  exereising  a  proper  amount  of  care  and  attention, 
admit  of  no  excuse ;  nor  can  I  too  strongly  recommend  you 
to  carefully  examine  all  cases  in  which  disease  has  termi¬ 
nated  fatally,  or  in  which  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to 
have  the  animal  destroyed  on  aecount  of  the  disease  being  in¬ 
curable.  By  the  observance  of  such  a  rule  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  can  alone  be  obtained ;  in  proof  of  this,  I  could 
advance  many  arguments,  but  when  I  say  that  the  experience 
which  we  have  in  this  manner  previously  gained  will  enable 
us,  in  many  instanees,  to  speak  with  confidence  of  the  du¬ 
ration  of  disease — knowledge  which  in  our  profession  is  fre¬ 
quently  most  valuable — I  think  I  shall  have  said  sufficient 
to  convince  you  of  the  importance  of  your  instituting  eareful 
post-mortem  examinations.  From  day  to  day  you  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  listening  to  the  lectures  delivered  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Spooner  on  the  Pathology  of  the  Horse,  who  will  also, 
on  particular  occasions,  bring  under  your  notice  matters  of 
importance  in  conneetion  with  the  subject  of  Veterinary 
Jurisprudence.  Professor  Simonds  will  also  lecture  to  you 
on  the  diseases  affeeting  other  domesticated  animals. 

In  directing  your  attention  to  the  different  branches  of 
study,  I  have  said  nothing  of  text  books.  I  have,  indeed, 
purposely  avoided  doing  this,  as  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
should  be  left  to  each  teacher  to  advise  the  class  as  to  the 
books  to  be  studied  in  relation  to  his  own  particular  subject. 
I  would,  however,  reeommend  you  all  to  become  members  of 
the  V eterinary  Medical  Association.  This  Society  possesses  a 
large  and  valuable  circulating  library,  and  its  members  meet 
each  week  during  the  session,  for  the  discussion  of  scientific 
subjects. 

Having  thus  given  you  an  outline  of  the  journey  on  which 
you  have  started  this  morning,  allow  me  to  give  expression 
to  a  few  suggestions,  the  remembrance  of  which  may  per- 
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chance  enable  you  to  accomplish  it  with  a  little  more  ease. 
Gentlemen,  you  will  sadly  neglect  your  own  interests  if  you 
do  not  to  your  utmost  take  advantage  of  the  verbal  instruc¬ 
tion  which  will  be  given  by  your  several  teachers ;  lose  no 
chance,  then,  of  adding  to  the  information  already  possessed 
by  you ;  listen  carefully  to  every  lecture,  and,  as  many  of 
you  as  are  able,  take  notes  of  eaeh,  so  that  when  at  home 
you  may  be  enabled  to  commit  to  paper  the  information 
which  your  teacher  has  endeavoured  to  impart.  I  know  that 
to  take  notes  is  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  to  some  students, 
and  that  while  trying  to  do  this  portions  of  the  lecture 
often  escape  their  notice.  Under  circumstances  such  as 
these,  careful  attention  will  prove  far  more  useful  than  the 
attempt  to  reduce  to  writing  the  remarks  of  the  teacher. 
Some  of  you,  doubtless,  have  a  much  greater  capability  of 
quickly  acquiring  knowledge  than  others,  and  will,  conse¬ 
quently,  experience  less  difficulty  in  attempting  the  mastery 
of  the  task  laid  out  for  you.  To  such  I  would,  however,  say, 
presume  not  too  much  on  your  quickness  of  perception, 
retentiveness  of  memory,  great  wit,  or  any  other  rare  ability 
which  you  may  possess,  or  perchance  you  will  find  that,  instead 
of  these  being  an  advantage  to  you,  they  will  lead  you  into  habits 
of  procrastination.  However  good  or  rare  a  personas  talents 
may  be,  if  he  abandons  reading  and  investigation  he  will 
grow  old  in  ignorance.  You  must  read,  mark,  learn,  and 
inwardly  digest,^"’  to  become  learned  or  wise.  A  fatal  error 
which  some  students  commit,  is  that  of  treating  their  studies 
lukewarmly  during  their  first  session,  flattering  themselves 
that  the  second  session  will  afiPord  time  enough  to  prepare 
for  their  examination.  This  is  a  quicksand  which  you  must 
avoid.  .Depend  upon  it  you  would  not  be  required  to  spend 
two  sessions  at  College  if  one  were  enough,  and,  believe 
me,  every  day  of  the  prescribed  time  is  of  precious  value.  If 
any  one  of  last  year’s  pupils  has  unfortunately  thus  erred, 
let  me  urge  him  not  to  brood  over  the  misfortune — that  is 
useless.  Let  him  rather  seek  to  make  amends  by  a  double 
application  of  his  energies  during  the  time  which  yet 
remains,  and  thus,  as  much  as  may  be,  surmount  the  ill-eflPects 
of  his  mistake. 

‘‘  To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone, 

Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on.” 

It  may  be  that  my  remarks  have  tended  to  awaken  within 
some  of  you  feelings  of  doubt  as  to  your  ultimate  success;  or, 
indeed,  it  may  be  that  some  may  be  impressed  with  the  notion 
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that  an  acquirement  of  a  scientific  knowledge  of  tlie  profession 
is  more  than  their  abilities  will  admit  of  their  attaining.  To 
such  I  would  say^  take  courage  and  be  not  too  impatient ;  se¬ 
lect  the  groundwork  of  your  subject^  undertake  a  small  portion 
at  a  time,  and  clearly  understand  this  before  proceeding  far¬ 
ther  :  avoid,  in  fact,  the  investigation  of  all  abstruse  subjeets 
until  some  advance  has  been  made  in  your  knowledge  of 
simple  ones.  Knowledge  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  striking 
into  its  depths,  any  more  than  a  child  can  be  expected  to  run 
before  it  has  learned  to  walk.  By  taking  gentle  and  regular 
steps,  even  perplexing  subjects  may  be  surmounted  with  ease. 
I  would  recommend  you  to  set  aside  certain  hours  for  private 
study,  taking  care  that  they  are  as  strictly  observed  as  the 
appointed  times  for  attending  lectures.  Do  not,  however,  apply 
yourselves  so  closely  at  one  time  as  to  induce  weariness,  for 
the  brain  needs  rest  as  much  as  any  other  portion  of  the 
body.  Let  each  branch  of  study  receive  its  due  considera¬ 
tion  ;  to  make  a  pet  of  one  division,  will  only  tend  to  pre¬ 
judice  your  ideas  of  others,  and  to  limit  your  general 
knowledge.  Let  there  be  a  unanimous  desire  amongst  you 
to  assist  each  other ;  a  free  communication  of  ideas  can  have 
but  one  effect.  Bemember  that  the  richest  in  intellect  may 
learn  from  the  poorest.  I  would  further  advise  you  to  select 
but  few  intimate  associates,  and  to  take  care  that  vou  choose 
only  those  whose  friendship  will  be  attended  with  mutual 
benefit.  A  true  friend  is  a  jewel  worth  a  world  of  pains,  a 
jewel  seldom  seen.^’  By  all  means,  however,  observe  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  goodwill  and  urbanity  towards  every  one,  and  rather 
than  sneer  at  any  weakness  on  the  part  of  a  fellow-pupil, 
endeavour  so  to  urge  him  in  the  right  direction  as  to  avoid 
giving  him  offence.  Bather  than  step  aside  to  point  out  a 
fault,  endeavour  by  gentle  efforts  to  wean  him  from  it.  It  is 
unkind  to  impose  unpleasant  truth,  even  when  an  apparent 
necessity  for  it  exists. 

I  trust  that  what  I  have  this  morning  advanced  may  prove 
sufficient,  not  only  to  excite  in  you  a  greater  interest  than 
that  which  you  already  possess  in  the  profession  which  you 
have  selected,  but  that  each  one  of  you  will  determine  to  do 
his  utmost  to  arrive  at  that  proficiency  which  alone  can  earn 
for  him  a  conscientious  feeling  that  he  has  done  his  duty. 
Never  lose  sight  of  the  goal  to  be  reached,  and,  when  strong 
temptations  would  baffle  your  best  intentions,  reflect  for  a 
moment  on  those  who,  with  hopeful  anxiety,  are  looking 
forward  to  the  result  of  your  College  career.  Think  of  the 
smiles  and  congratulations  which  will  welcome  your  success, 
and  of  the  disappointment  which  must  attend  your  failure. 
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I  cannot  conclnde  without  alluding  to  the  presence  here 
to-day  of  many  of  the  elder  and  time-honoured  members  of 
our  profession.  I  thank  them  much  for  the  honour  thus 
conferred,  and  I  thank  them  the  more  because  they  enable 
me  to  say  to  you,  who  are  students,  ^^Go  ye  and  do  likewise.^'’ 
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By  Thos.  Richardson,  V.S.,  I6th  Lancers,  Bangalore, 

Madras  Presidency. 

Will  you  pardon  my  thus  trespassing  on  your  very  valu¬ 
able  time  ?  But  as  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  pathology 
of  a  disease  which  has  fatally  attacked  (since  the  2nd  of  March) 
the  troop  horses  at  this  station,  and  knowing  what  an  interest 
you  take  in  the  advancement  of  the  profession,  I  thought 
you  would  not  mind  assisting  to  unravel  what  to  me  is  a 
web  without  a  clue. 

Symptoms. — The  animals  are  off  their  feed,  dull  looking, 
and  show  great  debility,  which  suddenly  comes  on;  pulse  70 
and  small,  grinding  teeth,  in  some  cases  giddiness  (animal 
raising  head  and  running  back  in  a  staggering  manner), 
curling  upper  lip,  breathing  laboured,  the  least  exertion  much 
increasing  it,  sometimes  slight  abdominal  pain,  at  other 
times  lying  down  quietly  at  intervals  at  full  length  with 
neck  stretched  out,  in  other  cases  standing  persistently  rest¬ 
ing  first  one  leg  and  then  the  other ;  mucous  membrane  of 
eyes  and  mouth  injected  and  yellow,  parts  of  buccal  membrane 
sometimes  being  raised  up  like  yellow  bladders,  mouth 
offensive  from  the  first,  extremities  drawn,  some  fever  pre¬ 
sent  ;  faeces  passed  in  small  quantities,  dark  coloured  and 
offensive,  either  soft  or  hard  and  coated  with  mucus,  at 
other  times  none  are  passed ;  urine  always  scanty  and  dark 
coloured ;  in  some  cases  there  is  immense  tumefaction  from 
lower  jaw  to  sternum.  As  the  case  goes  on,  pulse  gets 
smaller,  quicker  and  less  perceptible,  breathing  becomes  more 
laboured  and  hurried,  the  countenance  gets  very  anxious,  and 
extremities  cold,  the  animal  sweats,  sighs  and  gets  down  to 

die;  average  duration  of  the  malady  thirty-two  hours ,  shortest 

period  six,  seven  and  eleven  hours ;  longest  fifty-four,  fifty- 
seven  and  sixty  hours. 

Treatment  has  been  tried  as  suggested  by  most  of  the 
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veterinary  surgeons  in  this  Presidency,  but  unavailingly. 
We  have  looked  upon  it  as  a  blood  disease,  together  with 
diseased  glands  and  digestive  organs. 

Post-mortem  examination. — Animals  are  generally  fat  in¬ 
side,  that  is,  they  have  a  good  lot  of  fat  lining  the  abdomen ; 
abdomen  full  of  dark  straw-coloured  fluid ;  glands  along  ridge 
of  colon  blackened  with  lumps  of  yellow  jelly-like  material 
all  about  them  (albuminous  effusion  ?),  the  same  being  effused 
in  large  quantities  under  outer  coat  of  colon  and  csecum; 
kidneys  surrounded  with  masses  of  the  same  effused  material, 
which  when  cut  into  with  a  knife  look  more  like  the  inside 
of  a  ripe  greengage  than  anything  else;  glands  of  mesentery 
highly  congested  and  blackened,  especially  near  to  the  spine ; 
masses  of  the  same  material  effused  about  pancreas  (which, 
by  the  way,  is  darker  coloured  than  normal)  and  duodenum ; 
omentum  broken  up,  mucous  membrane  of  colon  invariably 
reddened,  also  that  of  the  rectum,  caecum  and  small  intestines 
in  patches;  bile  exists  always  in  quantity  in  the  anterior 
part  of  small  intestines,  faeces  throughout  intestines  always 
offensive  and  in  a  pultaceous  state ;  in  some  cases  coats  of 
colon  easily  torn  and  mucous  membrane  quite  black ;  pyloric 
mucous  membrane  of  stomach  invariably  reddened,  and  that 
organ  contains  at  times  undigested  food,  being  occasionally  so 
full  as  to  look,  when  removed  from  the  carcase,  like  a  case  of 
plenalvia.  There  is  never  any  appreciable  flatus  in  stomach 
or  intestines;  sometimes  regurgitation  of  food  takes  place 
into  the  oesophagus,  and  I  recollect  in  one  case,  where  a 
solution  of  magnes.  sulph.  had  been  given,  the  animal 
rejected  it  through  the  nose  in  small  quantities  at  intervals 
without  apparently  any  spasmodic  effort.  The  contents 
of  the  small  inte'stines  are  always  fluid,  and  generally 
also  those  of  the  caecum.  In  the  chest  and  also  in  the 
pericardial  sac  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  the  same  sort  of 
fluid  as  in  abdomen.  The  lungs  in  some  cases  are  quite 
healthy,  in  others  the  yellow  masses  before  spoken  of  are 
effused  about  trachea  and  bronchials  between  lungs.  The 
heart,  liver  and  spleen,  are  fairly  healthy  in  aspect,  but  are 
easily  broken  up ;  the  latter  organ  is  sometimes  pale,  some¬ 
times  black.  The  trachea  and  larynx  are  surrounded  with 
immense  masses  of  the  yellow  effusion  before  mentioned,  the 
larynx  the  same.  The  glands  about  parotid  region,  except 
the  salivary,  are  congested  and  blackened;  larynx  highly 
congested,  especially  the  epiglottis,  and  there  is  cedema 
glottidis.  The  fauces  are  also  congested  and  sometimes 
extensively  ulcerated.  In  one  case  there  were  masses  of 
yellow  effusion  in  the  pelvis,  sheath,  and  muscles  of  thighs. 
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and  the  animal  before  death  passed  dark,  straw-coloured  fluid 
per  urethra.  There  is  always  a  discharge,  too,  of  the  same 
character  from  the  nose.  When  the  lesions  in  the  abdomen 
and  chest  are  very  marked,  the  neck  and  throat  are  not  much 
affected,  as  a  rule,  yet  I  have  seen  both  divisions  of  the 
body  in  cases  equally  implicated. 

In  one  case,  where  bleeding  was  tried,  the  blood  that  oozed 
from  a  large  orifice  in  the  left  jugular  was  more  like  tar  than 
anything  else. 

Yellow  (lymph?)  clots  have  invariably  been  found  in  the 
large  veins  of  the  body  after  death,  and  the  blood  is  very 
black  and  thick.  There  is  a  peculiarly  offensive  smell  from 
the  carcase  after  death,  and  the  flesh  appears  very  rotten. 
The  disease  has  not  been  found  to  be  infectious.  If  I  have 
neglected  to  mention  anything  about  this  ailment  which  I 
think  you  would  like  to  know,  I  will,  if  you  will  allow  me, 
write  to  you  again.  Since  writing  this  the  malady  has 
been  recognised  as  similar  to  one  which  broke  out  at 
Loodiana,  in  Bengal,  some  years  ago,  which  was  very  fatal, 
and  was  known  afterwards  as  the  Loodiana  disease. 

It  has  been  an  unusually  wet  season  in  Bangalore  this 
year,  and  crops  of  grass  have  sprung  up  quickly  and  luxuri¬ 
antly  one  after  the  other,  as  fast  as  the  harvesters  could 
remove  them.  There  are  two  monsoons  or  rainy  seasons 
here,  one  of  which  is  just  over  and  has  been  an  unusually 
long  and  severe  one,  and  another  is  just  setting  in.  The 
first  three  months  of  this  year  were  unusually  hot  and  dry, 
and  the  forage  then  was  of  a  bad  and  fibrous  description. 
The  water  used  for  the  horse-shed  is  not  good,  being  highly 
charged  with  organic  material,  but  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  about 
the  same  as  they  have  been  drinking  for  years  past.  The 
grain  they  eat  (Madras  grain)  is  boiled,  and  is  of  the  best 
procurable  quality  as  far  as  I/Can  tell,  and  is  given  to  the 
horses  in  the  same  proportions  and  state  as  it  has  been  used 
for  years  past.  Instead  of  hay,  the  troop  horses  have  grass 
cut  daily  and  dried  as  much  as  possible  before  being  given. 
The  drying  is  difiicult  in  the  wet  weather.  The  stable 
management  is  the  same,  and  the  horses  are  worked  the 
same  as  they  have  always  been  in  this  station,  yet  the 
disease  has  not  been  seen  before  by  people  who  have  been 
in  Bangalore  for  the  last  twenty  years.  About  420  of  the 
troop  horses  are  in  stabling,  and  about  380  stand  picketed 
out  in  the  open.  There  have  been  just  as  many  cases  among 
the  stabled  as  among  the  exposed,  with  the  exception  of  one 
field  battery  picketed  out,  in  which  the  casualties  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  very  heavy.  All  the  troop  horses  are  on 
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high  and  well-drained  ground.  There  have  been  only  two 
cases  among  the  officers^  horses  as  yet.  They  most  of  them 
drink  well  water^  I  believe,  which,  of  course,  is  to  a  certain 
extent  naturally  filtered,  and  they,  perhaps,  as  a  rule,  get 
more  work  than  the  troopers  ,•  in  other  respects  they  are 
similarly  treated. 

If  you  will  kindly  favour  me  with  a  line  at  your  conve¬ 
nience,  or  even  through  the  Veterinarian,  if  more  convenient 
to  you,  suggesting  anything  preventive  or  curative,  I  shall 
feel  myself  much  indebted  to  you. 

To  me  this  epizootic  is  quite  new,  and  I  consider  it  most 
interesting  to  veterinary  surgeons  who  have  not  seen  it.  If 
at  any  time  I  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  communicating 
anything  professional  from  this  country,  or  answering  any 
questions  relative  to  professional  matters  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

[After  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Richardson^s  interesting  account 
of  what  he  by  implication  terms  the  Loodiana  disease,  we 
felt  bound  to  publish  his  letter  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  The  malady  which  he  describes  might  be  designated 
blood  poisoning.  If  there  is  not  actual  death  of  the  blood, 
its  vitality  must  be  seriously  impaired.  Without  the  aid  of 
a  minute  investigation  of  all  the  circumstances  in  the 
locality,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
true  pathology  and  etiology  of  the  malady.  We  are  strongly 
inclined,  most  of  all,  to  suspect  the  water.  Perhaps  if 
further  inquiry  were  made,  some  new  source  of  contamina¬ 
tion  may  be  discovered;  probably  the  food  and  water  may 
be  both  at  fault.  One  general  statement  is  all  we  can 
positively  assert,  viz.  that  the  laws  of  hygiene  must  have 
been  in  some  way  infringed  to  bring  about  such  results. 

A  few  years  since  we  were  consulted  with  regard  to  a  fatal 
disease  among  horses  in  Kent.  The  mortality  had  long 
continued,  and  the  origin  of  the  malady  had  not  been  dis¬ 
covered  at  the  time  our  advice  was  sought.  All  the  horses 
attacked  were  in  good  condition  and  apparently  free  from 
disease  up  to  the  moment  of  their  giving  indications  of  the 
virulent  affection.  The  symptoms  were,  first,  swelling  of  the 
sheath,  gradually  extending  along  the  abdomen,  abdominal 
pain,  prostration,  followed  by  death.  The  post-mortem  ex¬ 
amination  revealed  no  organic  lesions,  but  there  was  always 
effusion  into  the  serous  cavities,  the  blood  was  fluid  and 
nearly  black  in  colour.  Upon  inquiry  the  only  cause  that 
was  found  to  account  for  the  fatality  was  the  impure  water 
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of  a  pond  from  wliich  the  animals  drank.  The  pond  received 
the  drainage  from  the  straw-yard,  and  was  impregnated  with 
organic  matter.  Means  were  taken  to  prevent  the  animals 
having  access  to  the  pond  for  the  future,  and  a  supply 
of  good  water  being  obtained,  the  disease  at  once  ceased. 

By  way  of  remedy,  it  occurs  to  us  to  suggest  more  exercise, 
as  far  as  may  be  possible  change  of  diet  and  water,  and  in 
any  case  the  constant  use  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the 
drink-water  in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  of  the  salt  to 
every  four  gallons  of  the  fluid. 

Referring  to  Mr.  Richardson^s  last  paragraph,  we  shall  at 
all  times  be  glad  to  have  the  advantage  of  hearing  from  our 
distant  friends  of  matters  which  cannot  but  be  interesting 
and  instructive  to  us  at  home. — Eds.] 
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By  Professor  Buckman,  E.L.S.,  E.G.S.,  &c.  &c. 

[Continued  from p,  755.) 

In  our  remarks  on  the  stems  of  exogenous  or  dicotyle¬ 
donous  plants  are  passed  in  review  some  of  the  giants  of  the 
forest,  the  great  bulk  of  which  are  either  indigenous  to,  or 
naturalised  in,  our  own  county,  plants  so  long  lived  as  to 
have  witnessed  most  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place 
within,  if  not  before,  the  period  of  authentic  history.  But 
it  is  not  only  these  larger  specimens  which  belong  to  the 
exogenous  group,  but  many  of  our  herbaceous  or  annual 
plants  also,  which,  though  not  possessing  woody  stems,  have 
still  the  same  arrangement  of  separable  bark,  woody  fibre, 
and  cellular  tissue,  or  pith-cells. 

These,  however,  are  distinguished  by  accompanying  cha¬ 
racters  to  be  observed  in  the  foliage  and  in  the  seed ;  thus, 
the  leaves  of  exogens  are  always  net-veined,  and  their  venation 
always  forms  flowing  lines,  whereas  in  endogens  the  lines  are 
all  straight,  and  their  smaller  divisions  are  made  at  right 
angles,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  garden  lily,  but  still  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  in  the  pond  weeds.  Another  important  distinction 
will  be  found  in  the  seeds,  which  in  exogens  are  always  in  two 
pieces ;  this  may  be  illustrated  by  the  common  pea,  which, 
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deprived  of  its  testa,  separates  into  two  pieces  or  cotyledons, 
and  hence  the  term  di-cotyledons  as  applied  to  exogens. 
What,  then,  is  called  a  split  pea,^^  is,  in  reality,  not  so  split 
by  mechanical  means,  but  its  valves  are  made  to  separate  at 
their  natural  line  of  division. 

The  fruit  of  the  oak — acorns ;  of  the  beech — beech-mast  ; 
of  the  chestnut,  and  others,  are  examples  of  this  structure  of 
seed,  and  it  is  the  thick  arrangement  of  cells  filled  with  starchy 
matter,  all  prepared  as  pabulum  for  the  seedling  plant,  until 
it  has  developed  its  own  proper  roots  and  leaves,  that  renders 
these  seeds  in  beans,  peas,  beech-mast,  acorns,  chestnuts,  &c., 
so  nutritious  a  food  for  animals.  In  monocotyledons  or 
endogens  we  have  not  this  division  of  seed  into  two  valves, 
and  hence  we  cannot  split  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  but  it 
is  crushed,  bruised,  or  ground,  and  so  best  employed  in  the 
shape  of  flour. 

Exogens. — In  Exogens  or  Monocotyledons  we  shall  find 
that,  unlike  Endogens,  all  the  most  magnificent  examples  are 
absent,  as  either  native  or  naturalised  examples,  in  Europe, 
though  they  are  occasionally  met  with  in  our  hothouses.  Still, 
we  have  in  this  country  members  of  one  important  family  in  the 
class,  which  are  in  no  part  of  the  world  more  varied  or  more 
useful.  Our  native  grasses  are  here  alluded  to;  they  are  the 
staple  of  our  meadows  and  pastures ;  and  though  they  are  for 
the  most  part  but  lowly  herbs,  yet  in  their  aggregations  in 
our  pasture  they  may  well  be  considered  as  equal  in  import¬ 
ance  to  the  more  imposing  palms  of  the  tropics. 

No  less  important  will  be  found  the  higher  division  of  this 
group,  which,  forming  our  cereal  grasses,  such  as  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  rye,  or  the  more  foreign  group  of  maize, 
torghams,  and  millets,  are  all  well  known  as  yielding  valu¬ 
able  feeding  seed  both  for  man  and  the  lower  animals.  These 
it  is  of  consequence  that  all  who  have  to  do  with  health  and 
disease  should  accurately  study,  not  only  as  to  their  botany, 
but  also  their  chemistry,  which  is  not  less  important. 

Then,  again,  these  may  be  grown  in  a  healthy  or  diseased 
state,  in  both  of  which  they  exercise  a  marked  influence  on 
the  constitutions  of  the  creatures  destined  to  feed  upon 
them. 

If  we  examine  the  structure  of  these  endogens  and  com¬ 
pare  them  with  exogens,  we  shall  find  a  marked  difference  in 
structure ;  for  although  there  are  cases  where  in  this  respect 
they  approach  near  to  each  other,  seeing  that  nature  has  no 
hard  lines  of  demarcation,  yet  a  review  of  the  broad  phases 
of  demarcation  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose. 

Be  it  remembered,  then,  that  exogens,  as  the  name  implies. 
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increase  from  without  by  new  layers  of  wood;  thus,  in  the 
accompanying  cut  (Fig.  1)  let  the  central  column  he  pith ;  the 
next  columns  represent  wood  of  the  first  and  second  years 


riG.  1. — Stem  of 
asli  two  years  old. 


with  a  •  yearling 
branch. 


Pig.  3. — Portion  of  the 
flower  stem  of  a  water 
lily. 


respectively  of  the  two-year-old  stem ;  here  the  bark,  wood, 
and  pith  are  clearly  separable. 

Our  next  figure  (2),  shows  a  two-year-old  stem,  with  a 
branch  {a) '  of  the  year  in  connection  with  the  outer  layer  of 
wood  and  buds,  a  preparing  for  the  next  season. 

The  next  eut  (fig.  3)  shows  the  difference  in  endogens. 
Here  is  no  separable  pith,  the  smaller  cells  show  a  diffused 
mass  of  cellular  tissue.  The  thickened  masses  at  a  are 
bundles  of  woody  and  vascular  tissue,  whilst  the  layer  opening 
at  b  is  an  air  space,  to  enable  the  structure  to  rise  more 
readily  in  the  water. 

Thus,  as  Professor  Lindley  remarked — ‘^‘^In  endogenous 
plants  the  vascular  and  cellular  systems  are  as  distinct  as  in 
exogenous,  but  they  are  differently  arranged.  The  cellular 
system,  instead  of  being  distinguishable  into  pith,  bark,  and 
medullary  rays,  as  a  uniform  mass,  in  [which  the  vascular 
system  lies  imbedded  in  the  form  of  thick  fibres,  seldom 
having  any  tendeney  to  collect  into  zones  or  wedges  resem¬ 
bling  wood,  the  fibrous  bundles  consist  of  woody  tissue 
enclosing  spiral  or  other  vessels.^^ 

The  mass  of  an  older  endogenous  stem  increases  by  the 
secretion  of  woody  tissue  from  the  centre ;  hence,  then,  the 
middle  of  such  stem  is  the  newest  and  softest  matter,  and 
the  exterior,  instead  of  being  soft  wood,  becomes  hard  by  the 
pressure  outwards,  and,  therefore,  as  stated  by  the  author 
just  quoted,  in  endogenous  plants  that  obtain  a  considerable 
age,  such  as  many  palms,  this  operation  goes  on  till  the  out¬ 
side  becomes  sometimes  hard  enough  to  resist  the  blow  of  a 
hatchet. 
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Mohl  and  others  differ  from  these  views  principally  on 
account  of  some  technical  difficulties  arising  from  the  fact 
before  stated^  that  there  are  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  endogens  from  exogens^  but  the  principles  laid 
down  are  sufficiently  distinct  for  our  present  purpose,  and  it 
will  hereafter  be  seen  how  clearly  they  will  aid  us  in  the 
subject  of  classification. 

Acrogens.  —  In  Acrogens  or  Acotyledons,  we  have  an 
arrangement  similar  to  that  in  Exogens — its  wood  forms  an 
irregular  ring  of  different  sizes,  masses  of  vascular  and  woody 
tissue  arranged  towards  the  circumference,  as  seen  in  the 
stem  here  called  the  rachis  of  the  tree  fern,  but  its  great 
internal  mass  is  cellular  tissue  unmixed.  Stems  of  ferns  do 
not  increase  much  in  circumference,  but  are  added  to  by  new 
cones  at  the  apex ;  they  do  not  possess  lateral  buds.  They 
are  usually  hollow  in  age  from  rupture  or  absorption  of  the 
cellular  tissue. 

In  these  the  leaves,  usually  called the  stem  of  which 
is  a  stipe,  are  fork-veined,  that  is,  the  venation  bifurcates  at 
given  points,  first  making  larger  and  then  in  succession 
smaller  and  smaller  bifurcations. 

Thallogens. — In  these  the  thallus  or  crust  which  supports 
the  fructification  is  wholly  cellular  in  structure,  and  has  no 
woody  fibre  whatever,  and  they  are  devoid  of  true  leaves,  so 
that  in  them  we  have  necessarily  a  lower  type  of  plant  than 
those  previously  mentioned. 

The  purpose  of  the  stems  of  flowering  plants  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  leaves  and  flowers,  going  on  to  seeds,  which  latter  are 
called  the  appendices  of  the  axis,  in  thallogens,  to  form  a 
crust  which  is  the  nidus  of  spores,  or  these  may  be  elevated  in 
a  separable  stipe. 

Of  course,  in  the  larger  and  older  trees  the  uses  of  the 
woody  portions  of  stems  will  be  well  understood.  In  these 
sometimes  the  wood,  as  that  of  the  logwood,  the  red  heart- 
wood  or  duramen  of  which  contains  the  active  principle, 
whether  for  medicine  or  the  arts.  The  Bitter-wood  or  Quassia 
is  another  example  of  powerful  principles  being  found  in 
wood,  whilst  such  barks  as  that  of  the  bitter  willow, 
cinchona,  and  oak,  among  others,  will  serve  to  show  how 
varied  are  the  qualities  of  the  different  parts  of  stems,  how-  , 
ever  easy  it  may  be  to  refer  them  to  one  uniform  type  of 
structure. 


[To  he  continued?^ 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  IMPACTED  BOWEL  IN  THE 

HORSE. 

By  W.  Ernes,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Dockhead. 

This  affection  does  not  often  occur,  but  when  it  does  it  is 
generally  fatal. 

Symptoms, — These,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  are  those 
of  colic;  the  animal  lies  down  frequently,  but  rather  care¬ 
fully,  and  does  not  roll  about  as  in  violent  colic.  If  in  a 
loose  stall  he  walks  about,  switches  his  tail,  paws  and  looks  at 
his  flanks,  tbe  pulse  is  but  slightly  increased,  the  respiration 
almost  normal,  the  mucous  membrane  slightly  tinted  w'ith 
dirty  yellow ;  in  the  nostrils  it  is  dry,  the  mouth  is  hot,  the 
tongue  coated,  there  are  frequent  attempts  at  staling,  but 
very  little  urine  is  voided,  and  that  is  of  a  dark  colour  ; 
the  penis  remains  partly  drawn,  and  is  flabby.  The 
rectum  and  the  bladder,  if  explored,  are  found  empty,  like¬ 
wise  the  floating  part  of  the  single  colon,  the  doubling  of 
which  can  be  easily  felt  through  the  rectum.  The  appetite 
is  completely  lost ;  if  water  is  left  within  reach,  the  patient 
will  often  slobber  in  it,  but  swallows  very  little  of  it.  In 
some  cases  the  symptoms  of  colic  are  totally  absent.  The 
animal  is  somewhat  dull,  refuses  his  food,  drinks  little,  and 
the  general  symptoms  do  not  lead  to  an  accurate  diagnosis. 
On  the  inquiry  as  to  the  bowels  acting,  the  answer  is  some¬ 
times,  that  no  dung  has  been  seen  ;  the  case  now  becomes 
more  clear.  It  goes  on  from  hour  to  hour,  and  from  day  to 
day,  without  either  improvement,  or  very  great  aggravation  of 
the  symptoms  ;  the  colicky  pains,  when  present,  having  sub¬ 
sided,  until  the  third  or  fourth  day,  when  the  animal  becomes 
a  great  deal  worse  and  dies  about  the  fifth  day,  frequently 
without  a  struggle. 

Treatment. — From  this  little  can  be  expected ;  you  can 
pour  drugs  into  the  stomach,  but  you  cannot  make  them  act, 
I  have  known  a  large  quantity  of  opium  given  to  allay  the 
pain  without  producing  the  slightest  visible  effect ;  but  as 
something  must  be  done,  the  treatment  should  be  hrst 
directed  to  remove  the  colicky  pains,  afterwards  laxatives 
should  be  prescribed.  Strong  purgatives  are  contra-indi¬ 
cated,  as  they  would  aggravate  the  evil  by  forcing  the 
ingesta  against  the  obstruction,  or  even  cause  a  rupture  of 
the  intestines.  This  method,  with  enemas  which  seldom  do 
good,  as  they  come  away  without  much  staining,  is  about 
the  treatment  to  be  adopted. 

Post-mortem. — The  body  is  enormously  distended  with  gas. 
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On  making  the  section  into  the  abdomen  the  stomach  is 
found  distended  with  gas  and  water,  little  or  no  aliment;  the- 
medicines  M'hich  have  been  administered  might  be  traced  in 
this  fluid  mass ;  the  small  intestines  are  devoid  of  aliments, 
but  more  or  less  distended  with  gas.  The  coecum  is  much 
distended  wflth  gas  and  a  fluid  mass,  in  which  a  few  debris  of 
aliment  are  seen ;  the  coecal  portion  of  the  colon  is  similarly 
distended,  but  the  ingesta  is  more  solid ;  this  becomes  more 
so  as  we  advance,  until  w^e  reach  that  portion  of  the  colon 
which  is  considered  as  the  second  stomach,  which  is  found 
enormously  distended  with  a  hard  dry  mass  of  badly  masti¬ 
cated  and  ill-digested  aliments.  This  is  the  obstructed  part, 
but  we  look  in  vain  for  any  mechanical  cause,  none  is  found. 
The  opening  into  the  single  colon  is  wedged  with  ingesta, 
and  beyond  it  the  single  colon  is  found  empty. 

Obstructions  when  caused. — Calculi  are  generally  found  in 
the  latter  portion  of  the  intestines.  The  coats  of  the  large 
intestines  are  hypersemic  throughout,  and  can  be  easily  torn. 

Causes. — It  is  diflicult  to  assign  any  with  certainty.  It 
has  occurred  when  horses  had  not  been  out  of  the  stable,  and 
in  others  while  at  work ;  in  the  former  it  has  been  attributed 
to  over-feeding,  and  in  the  latter  to  straining  under  heavy 
loads.  In  my  opinion  this  system  of  manger-feeding  has 
much  to  do  with  it ;  in  those  cases  w^here  I  have  made  the 
jpost-mortem  examination,  I  have  traced  the  chaff  as  it  came 
from  the  cutting-machine  having  undergone  little  or  no 
mastication.  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether 
the  disease  prevailed  to  the  same  extent  before  the  system  of 
manger-feeding  was  introduced.  Over-feeding  and  hard 
pulling,  by  lessening  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines, 
would  no  doubt  contribute  to  the  obstruction. 

We  have  recently  had  two  cases  of  ruptured  stomach  in 
the  horse  in  less  than  three  wrecks;  both  cases  were  far 
advanced  before  they  came  under  our  notice,  W'e  were  conse¬ 
quently  unable  to  observe  the  early  symptoms.  Query?  Are 
they  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  causes  ? 


THE  APPLICATION  OE  CAKBOLIC  ACID 

TO  ANIMALS, 

By  the  Same. 

A  WELL-BRED  carriage  horse  w^as  brought  to  our  infirmary 
on  the  2nd  of  September,  with  a  deeply  lacerated  wound  on 
the  low  er  third  of  the  neck,  caused  by  the  end  of  a  broken 
shaft  in  an  accident.  The  wound  was  above  ten  inches  in 
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length,  and  in  some  parts  two  inches  deep  :  it  nearly  divided 
the  levator  humeri  and  the  sterno-maxillaris  muscles, 
escaping  jugular  vein  and  carotid  artery,  which  at  that  part 
are  deep  seated.  The  wound  was  stitched  up  and  dressed 
with  a  saturated  lotion  of  carbolic  acid  daily.  Suppuration 
set  in  about  tne  second  day,  but  was  never  very  abundant. 
The  wound  healed  very  fast,  and  on  the  23rd  of  September 
the  patient  was  discharged. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  application  of  carbolic  acid  in 
this  case  seems  to  have  been  the  speedy  healing  and  the 
checking  of  inordinate  suppuration,  w^hich  at  no  period  of 
the  treatment  ran  down  the  neck,  deluging  the  hair,  &c.,  as 
is  the  case  with  extensive  wounds. 


PARACENTESIS  ABDOMINALIS. 

By  the  Same. 

A  HORSE  was  brought  to  our  infirmary  suffering  from 
flatulent  colic,  wEich  the  usual  remedies  did  not  relieve. 
The  abdomen  became  greatly  distended  wdth  gas,  there  was 
evidently  an  obstruction  which  greatly  endangered  the  life  of 
the  animal,  and  nothing  but  an  operation  could  have  saved 
it  i  this  was  at  once  decided  upon.  The  animal  was  held 
and  partly  supported  by  two  men,  and  the  trocar  w’as 
plunged  into  the  right  iliac  region.  The  gas  escaped  wdth 
great  noise,  and  five  minutes  after  the  patient  was  looking 
for  food  in  the  litter.  No  complication  ensued,  and  the 
horse,  belonging  to  a  poor  person,  was  discharged  on  the 
second  day  after  his  admission,  with  orders  to  be  brought 
back  if  anything  further  occurred. 

A  few  years  ago  a  light  cart  mare  was  brought  to  our 
infirmary  in  the  morning  suffering  with  colic.  She  w^as 
attended  all  day  but  without  any  change  in  the  symptoms, 
no  defsecation  took  place ;  there  was  evidently  some  ob¬ 
struction.  Tympanitis  set  in  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
day,  increased  during  the  evening  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
life  of  the  animal  was  in  danger.  The  operation  of  para¬ 
centesis  was  decided  upon.  The  trocar  was  plunged  into  the 
right  iliac  region,  a  large  quantity  of  gas  escaped,  and  the 
patient  W'as  left  for  the  night.  The  next  morning  all  the 
unpleasant  symptoms  had  disappeared,  the  marew^as  inclined 
for  feeding.  She  was  kept  for  some  days  in  this  infirmary, 
the  wound  closed,  and  she  was  put  to  her  usual  work. 

The  late  Professor  Brogniez,  of  the  veterinary  school  of 
Brussels,  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  this  operation,  and 
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would  have  had  it  resorted  to  in  every  protracted  case  of 
colic ;  he  thought  that  the  introduction  of  a  metallic  tube 
had  something  like  a  galvanic  action  on  the  bowels  which 
restored  the  peristaltic  motion,  as  he  had  noticed  that 
defaecation  almost  invariably  occurred  after  the  introduction. 
He  invented  a  tube  which  could  be  fixed  in  the  intestine  by 
means  of  two  little  hooks  raised  by  a  spring  and  tied  on  the 
outside  by  two  silk  strings ;  this  prevented  the  intestine  from 
receding  after  the  gas  had  been  liberated,  and  thus  exposing 
the  peritoneal  cavity  to  the  access  of  atmospheric  air  through 
the  tube. 


PUESUMED  POISONOUS  INFLUENCE  OF 
ACORNS  ON  CATTLE. 

By  W.  E.  Litt,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Shrewsbury. 

Within  the  last  month  or  so  my  attention  has  been  called 
to  several  cases  of  disease  amongst  cattle  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  a  peculiar  type,  in  all  of  which  acorns  were  alleged 
to  be  the  exciting  cause  of  the  affection.  The  symptoms 
present  were  in  every  instance  well  marked,  being  princi¬ 
pally  excessive  prostration  and  debility,  total  loss  of  appetite, 
breathing  a  little  hurried,  but  unaccompanied  with  a  grunt ; 
pulse  small  and  weak,  but  not  unnaturally  quick.  Slight  con¬ 
stipation  existed  at  the  commencement,  which  was  soon  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  an  irritable  state  of  the  bowels,  the  dung  at  first 
contained  a  few  acorns  nearly  whole,  and  a  good  deal  of 
acorn  pulp.  The  skin  and  nose  of  the  animal  were  dry 
and  harsh,  *and  the  skin  was  tightly  adherent  to  the  ribs. 
The  animals  lay  down  most  of  the  time,  and  gradually  sank, 
death  taking  place  in  from  two  to  five  days.  In  no  instance 
was  abrasion  of  the  buccal  membrane  to  be  detected,  but 
both  it  and  the  membrane  of  the  vagina  were  pallid. 

The  post-mortem  examination  threw  but  little  light  on  the 
matter.  The  thoracic  viscera  were  healthy,  but  the  abdominal 
viscera  were  of  a  pale  colour,  and  had  a  slightly  shrunken 
appearance.  The  rumen  generally  contained  a  fair  quantity 
of  partially  masticated  food,  grass,  leaves,  and  acorns  both 
whole  and  crushed.  The  contents  of  the  other  stomachs  were 
perfectly  natural  in  appearance,  and  also  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  alimentary  canal,  with  nothing  like 
impaction  anywhere.  All  the  animals  which  came  under 
my  notice  had  been  grazing  with  other  cattle  in  parks  and 
places  where  acorns  were  abundant.  These  had  evidently 
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been  partaken  of  by  both  healthy  and  sick,  as  was  shown  by 
their  dung. 

With  regard  to  treatment,  some  cases  recovered  under  the 
exhibition  of  mild  purgatives  and  stimulants,  but  many  sank 
and  died,  no  matter  what  treatment  was  adopted. 

I  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  disease  is  the  result 
of  the  existence  of  a  poisonous  principle  in  acorns.  Indeed, 
in  many  of  the  healthiest  animals,  there  was  distinct  evidence 
that  they  had  made  acorns  their  principal  food. 

It  is  desirable  to  look  deeper  than  the  mere  surface  for  the 
cause  of  such  a  great  fatality  as  this  amongst  the  grazing 
stock  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  It  may,  for  instance,  be 
suggested  that  some  chemical  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
grass  and  herbage  generally,  in  consequence  of  the  powerful 
influence  of  night  frosts  at  this  season  of  the  year,  trans¬ 
forming  the  nutritive  constituents  of  the  grass  into  a  dele¬ 
terious  agent. 

As  the  subject  is  important,  I  should  like  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  many  of  my  professional  brethren,  whose  greater 
experience  may  enable  them  to  throw  some  new  light  on  the 
matter. 


FATALITY  AMONG  YOUNG  STOCK. 

By  Con.” 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Veterinarian  a  short  though  in¬ 
teresting  account  was  given  of  some  cattle  in  Essex  having 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  effects  of  eating  too  largely  of  acorns. 
Great  numbers  of  young  stock  have  been  lost  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  principally  cattle  under  eighteen  months  old, 
although  older  ones  have  in  some  instances  suffered,  and,  to 
my  knowledge,  in  one  or  two  cases  older  animals  have  been 
lost.  The  cases  which  I  have  been  called  to  presented  symp¬ 
toms  which  nearly  resembled  those  of  cattle  plague ;  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  they  were  as  follows  :  the  animals 
were  first  observed  to  be  dull  and  dispirited,  the  bowels  were 
generally  constipated,  and  in  some  instances  diarrhoea  of  a  most 
offensive  character  existed.  This  state  of  things  lasted  a  day  or 
so  before  any  other  symptom  manifested  itself ;  the  next  thing, 
the  animal  is  seen  apart  from  the  rest,  rumination  is  sus¬ 
pended,  there  is  dropping  of  the  ears,  and  deadly  coldness  of  the 
surface,  the  eyes  are  sunken  and  glassy,  a  discharge  takes  place 
from  the  nose,  the  mouth  is  cold,  and  the  breath  of  a  most  of¬ 
fensive  character.  The  animals  generally  succumb  to  the  disease 
about  the  third  day,  and  in  the  cases  which  I  have  seen  not 
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one  has  lived  over  the  fifth.  The  post-mortem  shows  the  rumen, 
omasum,  and  abomasum  in  places  to  be  highly  congested, 
especially  the  omasum ;  clots  of  blood  were  found  between 
its  folds,  showing  tfie  vessels  to  have  given  way.  The  intes¬ 
tines  were  almost  in  a  gangrenous  condition  and  fast  under¬ 
going  decomposition;  the  other  viscera  were  healthy,  Muth 
the  exception  of  the  heart,  and  on  it  were  seen  many  ecchy- 
mose  spots  about  the  size  of  a  pea. 

I  have  been  induced  to  send  you  this  account,  thinking  it  , 
might  be  interesting  to  some  who  may  not  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  cattle  so  afi’ected. 


VETERINARY  EDUCATION. 

By  William  Hunting,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Mayfair. 

The  ventilating  of  the  Education  Question  is  already 
producing  good  results.  From  the  various  articles  we  can 
gather  a  number  of  opinions  which  tally  with  each  other,  and 
we  also  get  direct  proof  often  of  the  erroneous  ideas  and  state¬ 
ments  promulgated  by  others. 

Surelv,  if  a  few  more  practitioners  publish  their  views  and 
experience  we  shall  be  able  to  cull  from  the  lot  something 
tangible  suitable  to  all — at  any  rate,  to  all  really  interested  in 
the  advancement  of  our  profession.  Let  us  look  over  the 
opinions  we  have  got,  and  first,  of  the  "'leaders""  in  the 
Veterinarian. — The  staff  of  our  monthly  organ  is  composed 
of  men  who  have  all  had  large  experience  in  the  teaching  of 
students,  who  know  well  the  aptitude  and  short-comings  of 
the  men,  and  who  have  an  extensive  personal  knowledge  of 
practitioners;  who  have,  in  fact,  all  that  is  requisite  for 
forming  a  just  and  true  estimate  of  the  requirements  of  men 
about  to  enter  the  profession.  What  do  they  tell  us  ?  That 
a  higher  standard  of  general  education  is  necessary,  and  that 
this  extra  refinement,  instead  of  being  a  detriment,  would  be 
an  invaluable  help.  As  regards  the  technical  education,  the 
""leader""  for  October  says  decidedly  that  a  man  should 
first  learn  the  principles,  and  then  endeavour  to  put  them 
into  practice,  and  that  if  this  arrangement  be  followed  out 
properly,  they  will  be  mistaken  ""if  the  most  assiduous 
worker  in  the  dissecting  room  and  laboratory,  the  most 
attentive  listener  in  the  lecture  room,  and  the  most  finished 
scholar  of  the  class,  is  not  also  the  most  laborious  worker  in 
the  infirmary,  and  ultimately  the  best  operator  and  the 
cleverest  practitioner.""  Now  let  us  see  what  Mr.  Greaves 
says  on  the  subject.  I  quote  his  words  :  ""  I  would  say,  let 
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the  youth  intended  for  the  veterinary  profession  he  taught 
to  write  a  good^  legible  business  hand ;  be  taught  English 
grammar  thoroughly^  English  composition^  English  history^ 
arithmetic^  mathematics^  natural  history,  geography,  French 
and  Latin.^^  This  sentence  saves  us  the  trouble  of  repeating 
a  good  deal  of  what  Mr.  Greaves  has  said  regarding  educa¬ 
tion;  for  I  feel  sure  no  one  ever  wished  for  more,  and  few 
expected  so  much  as  he  has  here  suggested ;  of  course,  Mr. 
Greaves  would  not  be  satisfied  of  the  youth^s  proficiency 
without  a  test. 

I  take  one  exception  to  the  above  quotation  :  it  implies 
that  the  youth  is  intended  for  the  profession  previous  to 
receiving  his  education.  So  utterly  unreasonable  is  this 
idea,  that  I  cannot  believe  it  to  be  Mr.  Greaves^  meaning.  It 
is  self-evident  that  we  ought  not  to  plan  a  course  of  general 
education  specially  for  the  profession.  Special  scholastic  teach¬ 
ing  can  have  but  one  effect — to  cramp  and  narrow  the  mind. 

All  we  want  is,  such  a  test  of  the  students  general  know¬ 
ledge  as  shall  guarantee  his  ability  to  properly  understand 
and  appreciate  the  requisite  technical  information,  and  as 
shall  enable  him  to  take  such  a  status  in  society  as  we  now 
long  for — two  events  which  at  present  are  experienced  by 
about  10  per  cent,  of  us.  We  hold  quite  as  good  a  position, 
and  get  quite  as  much  remuneration  as  we  as  a  body  deserve. 
We  wish  to  better  both;  let  us  then  better  ourselves  and  the 
public  will  respond. 

Mr.  Greaves,  on  technical  education,  is  as  illogical  as 
he  is  liberal  on  the  general  question.  He  wishes  men  to 
praetise  that  which  they  do  not  and  cannot  understand,  and 
to  bind  themselves  for  a  period  of  time  to  a  man  who,  as 
likely  as  not,  treats  every  case  as  his  ancestors  did,  by  mere 
routine  and  with  stock  formulae.  In  other  words,  to  be 
apprenticed  for  three  years  before  going  to  college.  Num¬ 
bers  of  men  practically  support  the  apprenticeship  system, 
but  I  fancy  few  would  attempt  to  defend  it  by  reason. 
Doubtless  it  is  good  to  have  an  apprentice,  but  to  be  one  is 
a  very  different  affair. 

To  have  an  apprentice  sometimes  means  the  netting  of  so 
much  cash ;  the  having  an  unpaid  servant  to  clean  the  sur¬ 
gery  ;  make,  dispense  and  administer  medicines,  run  errands 
and  collect  accounts.  No  wonder  a  man  keeps  a  pupil  at  this 
rate.  To  be  an  apprentice  means  paying  so  much  cash,  and 
learning  to  make  balls  and  give  draughts ;  in  fact,  to  super¬ 
sede  the  surgery  boy  or  the  groom.  After  two  years  of  such 
drudgery,  it  is  true  he  is  allowed  to  visit  patients,  and  even, 
I  must  say  it,  treat  the  victims.  Truly  this  sort  of  practice 
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verifies  Voltaire^s  sarcasm  about  pouring  substances  of 
which  we  know  little  into  bodies  of  which  we  know  still  less.^^ 
Is  there  any  innocent  parent  who  thinks  his  boy  has  the 
nature  of  every  disease  explained  to  him,  the  actions  of  the 
draughts,  and  value  of  symptoms  told  him  ?  Deluded  indi¬ 
vidual  !  in  lots  of  cases  the  master  is  as  wise  as  the  pupil ;  so 
as  a  compensation  he  instils  into  the  latter’s  mind  question¬ 
able  bits  of  tact,  enjoins  silence,  and  cultivates  dissimulation. 

This  is  the  growing  apprentice  ;  now  what  is  he  like  when 
fully  developed  and  commencing  at  college  ?  In  the  lecture 
room  he  is  patronising,  at  operations  conspicuous,  where  he 
criticises  the  operator  and  draws  odious  comparisons  ’twixt 
him  and  old  so  and  so,”  his  late  teacher  (?) ;  at  the  debating 
society  he  is  quite  oracular,  has  always  ^‘^seen  a  case,”  and  if 
put  in  a  corner  by  some  well-read  student,  descends  to 
well,  that  may  be  very  good  in  theory,  but  won’t  do  in 
practice.”  He  generally  gets  his  diploma  in  two  sessions — 
who  cannot? — speaks  lightly  of  its  value,  says  the  examination 
was  “  easy  as  could  be,”  and  then  goes  into  practice. 

Now  here  let  us  see  what  Mr.  Greaves  says  of  him :  In 
the  performance  of  his  duties  he  studies  to  make  his  ideas 
and  disposition,  his  conduct  and  character  to  be  in  unison, 
so  as  to  suit  and  harmonise  with  those  of  others  by  whom 
he  is  surrounded  ....  he  cultivates  a  pleasant,  agreeable, 
courteous  and  obliging  manner.”  A  slight  alteration  in  a 
few  of  the  words  would  give  as  correct  an  account  of  him. 
This,  for  instance :  In  the  performance  of  his  duties  he 
studies  more  to  treat  the  master  than  the  patient,  and  regu¬ 
lates  his  ideas  and  manners  so  as  to  suit  and  harmonise 
with  those  of  others  by  whom  he  is  surrounded,  be  they 
grooms  or  tinkers  ....  he  cultivates  a  plausible  and  self- 
satisfied  manner,  and  is  cringing  or  familiar  as  required. 

In  another  place  Mr.  Greaves  says  “  he  drives  straight  to  the 
stable  yard,  his  work,  his  duties,  lie  there, and,  let  me  add, 
too  often  his  tastes  and  inclinations. 

From  what  I  have  said,  I  think  it  will  be  gleaned  that  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Greaves  in  the  matter  of  general  education, 
but  most  sincerely  deprecate  the  perpetuation  of  the  appren¬ 
ticeship  system. 

I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  sordid  motives  influence  every 
one  in  taking  pupils,  or  that  all  pupils  are  conceited  bigots, 
but  I  do  say  my  picture  is  as  true  as  Mr.  Greaves’s — he  coloured 
one  side,  I  have  coloured  the  other.  Let  an  impartial  man 
strike  the  balance,  and  I  think  my  description  will  tally  best 
with  the  actual  fact.  It  may  be  said  that  the  better  educated 
class  of  men  will  be  above  all  these  defects — quite  true;  they 
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will  also  be  above  the  menial  work  given  to  some  pupils  now, 
such  as  scale  and  counter  cleaning,  grooming  horses,  and 
polishing  harness. 

But  to  return  to  other  men^s  opinions.  The  correspondent 
Forfarshire,^^  from  personal  experience,  cordially  confesses 
that  he  feels  the  want  of  a  good  education,  and  that  he  has 
often  been  the  victim  of  scientific  perplexities.’^  What  a 
contrast  to  those  held  up  by  Mr.  Greaves  who  are  ignorant  of 
a  doubt,  and  whose  ignorance  is  the  sole  cause  of  their  con¬ 
fidence  !  “  Forfarshire,”  I  think,  depreciates  himself.  I 

would  rather  have  one  friend  like  him  than  twentv  who  are 
never  perplexed.  Country  Practitioner”  is  evidently 

an  educated  man,  and  his  opinion  is  valuable  as  showing 
how  such  a  one  is  treated.  He  tells  us,  too,  of  veritable 
highly  educated  men  who  are  painstaking  and  working 
practitioners,”  thus  efi*ectually  disposing  of  the  argument 
that  education  induces  a  false  refinement. 

Mr.  Howell,  a  standard  practitioner,  considers  that  a  student 
should  just  be  taught  principles,  and  then  learn  practice. 

In  the  September  number  of  the  Veterinarian  is  published 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Walley,  read  before  the  Liverpool  Veterinary 
Medical  Association.  It  begins  by  saying  that  the  one  grand 
question  is,  What  profit  am  I  to  gain  from  this  thing  ?” — 
this  opinion  would  have  looked  better  in  disguise.  The 
author  next  terrifies  us  by  an  awful  account  of  education  used 
improperly.  Luckily,  however,  for  the  possessors  of  such  a 
dangerous  commodity,  his  instances  are  all  of  want  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Next,  we  have  a  splendid  programme  laid  out  for  the 
training  of  a  youth  ;  but  it  has  one  little  objection,  i.  e.  it  is 
utterly  impracticable.  I  conclude,  however,  from  the  tenor 
of  the  whole  paper,  that  Mr.  Walley  is  in  favour  of  an  edu¬ 
cational  test. 

At  the  close  of  the  paper  the  President  expressed  his  belief 
that,  if  the  apprenticeship  system  were  done  away  with,  the 
respectability  of  the  profession  would  be  swamped. 

Mr.  Greaves  at  his  worst  never  even  hinted  that  the  want  of 
a  pupilage  tended  to  make  a  man  a  blackguard. 

To  sum  up,  then,  I  think  we  may  conclude  that  a  large 
majority  desire  some  public  test  of  a  student’s  possessing  a 
decent  education,  and  that  the  subjects  given  by  Mr  .^Greaves, 
with  slight  modification,  would  be  satisfactory. 

I  think,  too,  that  the  weight  of  testimony  and  reason 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  a  student  should  attend  college 
to  learn  principles  and  the  animal  structure  before  going  into 
practice. 

I  conclude  by  hoping  the  length  of  my  communication 
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will  not  prevent  its  insertion,  and  that  its  tone  will  not  lead 
to  misapprehension. 


VETERINARY  EDUCATION. 

By  VlGILANT.^^ 

Will  yon  kindly  permit  me  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
veterinary  education?  Many  who  write  on  the  subject 
assume  that  a  well-educated  pupil  will  be  above  the  drudgery 
and  work  necessary  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  in 
conversation  I  have  often  heard  the  same  assertion.  On 
further  inquiry  I  have  usually  found  that  the  so-called  highly 
educated  failure  has  been  some  idle  waif  and  stray  who,  after 
trying  his  hands  and  wits  at  almost  everything  without 
success,  has  taken  up  veterinary  surgery  as  a  last  and,  as  he 
supposed,  an  easily  obtained  resource.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  he  failed  in  a  profession  which,  quite  as  much  as  any 
other,  requires  application,  thought,  and  tact.  The  candidate 
for  the  diploma  does  not  require  the  accomplishments  of  a 
senior  wrangler;  but  he  wants,  at  least,  a  good  sound 
English  education,  with  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  French,  all  of  which  any  youth  of  average  capacity,  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  who  has  been  at  a  decent  school,  should 
possess.  If  knowing  so  little  will  make  him  above  his  pro¬ 
fession,  he  will  be  above  working  at  anything  else,  which 
really  means  that  he  is  a  very  lazy  or  frivolous  fellow.  This 
fear  of  over-educating  the  veterinary  pupil  I  believe  to  be 
absurd  and  founded  on  false  assumption,  for  do  we  not  all 
know  well-educated  practitioners  who  are  very  successful, 
and  who  eagerly  employ  their  spare  time  in  general  study  ? 
I  could  name  many  such,  but  for  obvious  reasons  refrain 
from  doing  so.  I  have  not,  however,  met  with  any  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeon  who  does  not  desire  to  see  his  profession  take 
a  better  position.  The  human  surgeon  has  more  disagree¬ 
able  operations  to  perform  than  the  veterinary  surgeon,  yet 
education  does  not  make  him  too  fastidious  to  undertake 
them.  Education  expands  the  mind  and  reasoning  powers, 
and  so  enables  a  man  to  leave  the  beaten  track  of  routine 
with  confidence.  Knowledge  every  day  commands  more 
respect;  and  it  is  high  time  that  the  veterinary  student 
should  be  able  to  employ  anatomical  and  pathological  terms 
without  ridiculously  misplacing  and  mutilating  them,  as  is  so 
often  done.  Of  course,  if  a  man  is  educated  in  general 
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knowledge,  and  ignorant  of  the  profession  he  practises,  he 
will  be  laughed  at,  but  he  would  he  equally  so  under  the 
circumstances  if  too  illiterate  to  write  his  own  name.  Why 
should  a  veterinary  surgeon  have  a  worse  general  education 
than  the  members  of  many  trades  which  are  all  drudgery  and 
routine?  Among  the  number  of  young  men  who  commence  the 
study  of  veterinary  surgery  there  are  doubtless  many  failures, 
some  because  they  have  chosen  the  profession  without  con¬ 
sideration,  some  from  thinking  that  because  they  are  fond  of 
horses  they  were  born  to  be  veterinary  surgeons,  others 
because  the  pupil  or  apprentice  is  too  frequently  allowed  to 
have  his  own  way.  Respectability  of  language  and  conduct 
should  be  inculcated.  The  pupil,  unless  censured  by  his 
master  for  faults  of  behaviour,  is  very  likely  to  contract 
loose  habits,  especially  the  fatal  vice  of  tippling.  He  is,  and 
I  have  frequently  noticed  this,  often  spoken  to  before  grooms, 
&c.,  in  a  manner  which,  although  it  may  make  ignorant  and 
vulgar  bystanders  laugh,  is  really  degrading  to  teacher  and 
pupil,  and  utterly  subversive  of  the  latter’s  self-respect. 
Servants  intuitively  see  when  a  man  respects  himself,  and 
like  him  all  the  better  for  doing  so.  If  they  are  allowed  to 
observe  that  the  pupil  is  despised  by  his  master  or  impro¬ 
perly  addressed  by  him,  what  must  they  think?  As  to 
grooms,  &c.,  it  is  easy  to  meet  them  properly  and  kindly  in 
the  way  of  business,  and  yet  not  be  on  terms  of  equality  and 
familiarity  with  them,  either  then  or  during  leisure  time. 
He  who  does  the  latter  soon  becomes  unfitted  for  higher 
society,  with  which  he  will  have  no  community  of  feeling  and 
ideas.  No  sensible  man  will  seek  the  society  of  one  who 
appears  to  prefer  that  of  his  servants.  I  believe  that  when 
veterinary  surgeons,  us  u  body,  have  become  fitted  by  educu~ 
tion  and  character  to  take  a  higher  position,  society  will 
acknowledge  the  fact  and  welcome  them  as  it  now  does  many 
individuals,  but  in  the  mean  time  no  amount  of  self-assertion 
will  hasten  this  desirable  result,  towards  which,  however,  very 
perceptible  progress  is  being  made.  When  it  has  been 
arrived  at,  veterinary  surgeons  will  no  longer  be  found  to 
decry  that  knowledge  and  culture  to  which  all  who  practise 
the  profession  should  aspire,  and  gaining  which,  they  will  no 
longer  be  treated  as  if  they  were  unworthy  to  receive  ordi¬ 
nary  civility,  as  appears  too  often  to  have  been  most  unde¬ 
servedly  the  dismal  experience  of  some  of  your  correspondents 
when  attending  serious  and  protracted  cases.  A  man  may 
affect  to  despise  education,  but  cannot  really  do  so,  because 
he  sees  daily  and  hourly  the  power,  comfort,  and  social 
advantages  it  confers. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PRELIMINARY  AND  VE¬ 
TERINARY  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  OE  THE 
FUTURE  VETERINARIAN. 

By  a  Vet.^^  of  ’59. 

I  WOULD  preface  my  remarks  by  stating  that  the  education 
of  the  young  man  who  presents  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
studentship  cannot  be  too  high,  provided  he  is  not  afraid  of 
foul  smells  or  of  soiling  his  fingers. 

I  believe  that  the  apprenticeship*  system  does  not  find 
favour  with  the  existing  schools,  or  with  the  majority  of  the 
profession.  Believing  this,  I  base  none  of  my  thoughts 
thereon. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  profession  that  the  education  of  its 
members  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  state.  That  being  admitted, 
brings  me  to  the  question.  What  can  be  done  for  the  future 

vet.^^  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  the  profession  ? 

1st.  There  should  be  a  preliminary  examination  in  arith¬ 
metic,  carried  to  its  highest  limits  short  of  mathematics, 
writing  from  dictation,  grammar,  geography,  English  and 
general  history. 

3nd.  An  extension  of  time  for  study  is  necessary,  three 
sessions,  and  a  summer  session  should  be  devoted  to  the 
acquirement  of  scientific  knowledge.  The  session  should 
commence  at  the  beginning  of  October,  and  terminate  the 
latter  end  of  April.  The  summer  session  might  commence 
at  the  beginning  of  May,  and  terminate  the  latter  end  of 
June. 

3rd.  The  curriculum  should  be  enlarged  and  extended  by 
the  addition  of  botany,  practice  and  practical  surgery. 

The  first  two  sessions  should  be  devoted  to  anatomy,  physio¬ 
logy,  materia  medica,  and  chemistry.  An  examination  on  those 
subjects  should  be  instituted  at  the  end  of  that  period. 

The  summer  session  should  be  devoted  to  botany  and  the 
examination  of  horses  as  to  soundness,  the  third  session  to 
practice  and  practical  surgery.  At  the  end  of  the  latter 
period  an  examination  should  take  place  on  botany,  practice, 
and  practical  surgery.  Of  course  this  would  involve  greater 
expenses,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  embryo  vet.^^ 
would  not  object  to  five  guineas  being  added  to  the  existing 
fees. 

I  think  that  such  a  course  of  education  as  I  have  mapped 
out  would  give  the  profession  the  material  needed,  and  go 
far  to  settle  the  much- vexed  question. 
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Pathological  Contributions. 


DEATH  OF  CATTLE  FROM  EATING  ACORNS. 

[Extract  from  ^ Gardener^ s  Chronicle.) 

We  hear  from  Windsor  that  the  use  of  acorns  for  cattle 
has  not  been  attended  with  good  results^  several  of  the  Here- 
fords  having  been  indisposed  after  partaking  of  them.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Watford  several  cases  of  illness  have 
arisen  from  the  same  cause.  Lord  Ebury  had  ten  heifers 
seriously  ill^  some  of  which  died.  They  had  been  feeding 
greedily  upon  acorns,  and  became  constipated  j  in  two  days 
diarrhoea  and  scouring  set  in,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
stop  ;  death  soon  afterwards  occurred.  Other  cases  had  been 
noticed  in  different  herds,  and  attended  to  when  in  the 
costive  state,  but  no  cases  have  recovered  after  the  second 
stage  had  set  in. 


PHLEBITIS  IN  A  CART  MARE. 

Reported  by  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Scruby,  Royston. 

An  aged  cart  mare  was  taken  with  colic  on  the  I2th  inst. 
I  was  sent  for  the  I3th  inst.,  when  symptoms  of  enteritis 
appearing,  I  treated  her  for  it  by  bleeding,  &c.  Next  day 
she  was  better  and  feeding;  on  the  following  day  she  was 
still  improving.  On  the  1 7th  she  slipped  her  foal  (four 
months  gone).  This  occurrence  did  not  appear  to  have  any 
effect  on  her  health,  and  she  continued  to  improve.  23rd, 
I  was  sent  for  again,  when  she  was  reported  as  continually 
walking  round  her  box  and  looking  at  her  side,  pulse  much 
accelerated,  and  she  was  tender  over  the  walls  of  her  chest.  I 
could  detect  no  respiratory  murmur  on  auscultation,  though  the 
breathing  was  but  little  disturbed ;  gave  an  aperient,  but  did 
not  bleed  again,  as  the  animal  was  weak  from  her  previous 
attack;  mustard  with  Liq.  Ammon.  Fort,  was  applied  to  her 
sides ;  ordered  to  be  repeated  and  to  be  covered  over  with 
cloth  above  and  sack  underneath.  24th,  about  the  same,  but 
could  not  move  her  jaws,  and  there  was  a  swelling  of  a  hard 
nature  over  the  parotid  gland  in  the  morning,  which  extended 
down  the  jugular  vein;  towards  evening  she  could  not  raise 
her  head  to  take  her  medicine,  so  I  had  recourse  to  fomenta¬ 
tions  and  poultices;  to-day  the  swelling  much  reduced,  and 
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she  can  eat ;  a  peck  of  wet  bran  with  scalded  oats  was  given 
to  her  this  morning. 

The  vein  on  bleeding  to  all  appearances  healed  by  the  first 
intention ;  how  is  it  that  the  inflammation  commenced  at  the 
region  of  the  parotid  gland;,  and  not  at  the  part  where  the 
operation  of  bleeding  was  performed  ? 


SCROFULOUS  DEPOSIT  WITH  EMPHYSEMA  IN 
THE  LUNGS  OF  A  COW. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Payment  has  sent  the  following  history  of  a 
case  of  pulmonary  disease  in  a  cow. 

On  the  31  st  of  last  month  another  well-marked  case  of 
emphysema  of  lungs  associated  with  scrofulous  deposit  came 
under  my  notice. 

The  subject  was  a  young  dairy  cow  which  had  been  unwell 
some  time.  The  owner  informed  me  that  he  purchased  her 
some  six  weeks  previously  for  slaughter ;  but  as  she  gave  a 
considerable  quantity  of  milk  he  had  recourse  to  treatment^ 
hoping  she  might  recover ;  as_,  however,  treatment  was  in¬ 
effectual,  the  cow  was  killed,  and  the  post-mortem  examina¬ 
tion  showed  the  carcase  to  be  in  a  dropsical  and  emaciated 
coudition. 

The  lungs  were  emphysematous  and  infiltrated  with 
deposit,  some  of  which  were  calcareous  and  some  quite  soft. 
Similar  deposits  had  taken  place  in  the  mesenteric  and  other 
glands. 


Mr.  Page  WAllis,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Cambridge,  has  sent  us  a 
communication  relating  to  the 

SINGULAR  DEATH  OF  TWO  VALUABLE  THREE- 

YEAR-OLD  COLTS. 

The  animals  were  the  property  of  Mr.  James  Graves,  of 
Cottenham,  near  Cambridge,  who,  thinking  that  a  little 
exercise  would  be  beneficial  to  their  health,  let  them  out  into 
a  small  field  or  paddock,  where  they  commenced  playing  and 
galloping  about.  In  their  gambols  they  took  opposite 
directions,  and  when  in  full  gallop  their  heads  came  in  con¬ 
tact  with  each  other,  and  both  were  killed  almost  momentarily. 

post-mortem  examination  showed  that  one  had  frac¬ 
tured  his  neck  and  the  other  his  back.  The  injury  in  the 
neck  consisted  of  a  fracture  of  the  dentata,  and  laceration  of 
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the  ligaments^  &c.,  and  that  of  the  back  of  a  fractare  of 
vertebral  heads  of  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  with  two  of 
the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebrse. 


SCAB  IN  SHEEP  (SCABIES  OVINA). 

From  communications  which  we  have  received  it  would 
appear  that  this  disease  is  prevailing  to  an  unusual  extent  in 
many  districts.  Several  cases  of  litigation,  arising  out  of 
the  sale  of  diseased  animals,  are  likely  to  come  before  the 
Courts,  and  already  we  have  been  consulted  in  two  or  three 
of  such  cases.  Our  readers  should  remember  that,  by  an  Act 
of  George  III,  it  was  made  penal  to  depasture  sheep  affected 
with  scab  in  any  open  or  unenclosed  pasture  land ;  and  by  the 
30th  and  31st  Victoria,  cap.  125,  the  penalty  attaching  to 
the  exposure  of  cattle  affected  with  plague  in  any  fair  or 
market  was  made  to  apply  to  sheep  the  subjects  of  scab. 


MOBBID  DEPOSIT  IN  THE  VAGINA  OF  A 

HEIFER. 

The  following  exceptional  case  of  disease  occurring  in 
a  heifer  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Thomas  R.  Scruby,  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  of  Royston. 

A  heifer,  just  under  three  years  of  age,  calved  after  nine 
hours  of  severe  labour.  The  placenta  came  away  in  due 
course ;  and  excepting  that  the  animal  appeared  to  be  some¬ 
what  stiff  in  the  hind  quarters,  no  symptoms  of  disease  were 
observed.  The  calf  died  three  days  after  birth  from  diarrhoea. 
After  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  Mr.  Scruby’s  attention  was 
called  to  the  heifer,  and  he  found  the  animal  straining  vio¬ 
lently  and  continuously ;  there  was  no  discharge  from  the 
vagina,  nor  was  the  appetite  impaired.  An  oleaginous  pur¬ 
gative  was  administered,  and  orders  were  given  that  the  heifer 
should  be  clothed  and  kept  quiet.  Next  day,  the  straining 
still  continuing,  the  vagina  was  examined,  and  on  withdraw¬ 
ing  the  hand  it  was  found  to  be  covered  with  black  fetid 
granular  matter. 

Narcotics  were  administered  internally,  and  a  lotion  of  tinc¬ 
ture  of  opium  with  water  was  daily  injected  into  the  vagina. 
Under  this  treatment  the  straining  ceased,  and  the  heifer  is 
reported  to  be  doing  well. 
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Facts  and  Observations. 

The  Cattle  Plague  Rate  in  Cheshire — A  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  Cheshire  Chamber  of  Agriculture  was 
recently  held  at  Crewe  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
question  of  the  cattle  plague  rate  in  Cheshire.  Lord  de 
Tabley  presided.  The  secretary  (Mr.  Rigby)  read  a  report 
showing  the  position  of  Cheshire  in  reference  to  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  loan  of  £270,000  made  to  the  county  in  1866  by 
the  Government  to  enable  it  to  carry  out  the  compensation 
clauses  of  the  Cattle  Diseases  Act.  On  the  1st  of  November, 
1869?  the  sum  to  be  paid  is  £14,583  18^.  \0d.  :  on  the  same 
date  in  1870,  £20,801  lO,?.;  in  1871,  £28,833  Is.  \0d.',  and 
on  the  1st  of  November  every  year  afterwards,  £14,227  15,9., 
until  the  debt  is  extinguished,  in  1896,  in  which  year  all  the 
balance  then  due  is  to  be  paid.  Upwards  of  34  per  cent,  of 
the  cattle  in  Cheshire  had  either  died  of  the  plague  or  been 
killed,  representing  a  loss  of  at  least  £700,000  of  capital  and 
£30,000  of  income  as  their  average  annual  produce.  It  was, 
therefore,  unjust  to  the  county  to  subject  it  to  the  cattle 
plague  rate  for  nearly  thirty  years,  when  the  action  it  was 
compelled  to  pursue  was  clearly  beneficial  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  the  loss  so  great  to  itself.  After  discussion,  it 
was  resolved  that  a  copy  of  the  report  which  had  been  read 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
in  London,  and  to  the  other  chambers  throughout  the 
country,  requesting  them  to  join  in  a  petition  to  parlia¬ 
ment  praying  for  a  remission  of  the  cattle  plague  rate  in 
Cheshire. — Standard. 

A  Breeding  Mule. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Societe  Impe¬ 
rial  d’Acclimatation,  it  w^as  stated  that  a  mule,  twelve  years 
old,  had  dropped  a  male  colt  at  Mont-de-Marsan  ;  it  was  born 
at  the  full  period,  and  was  perfectly  formed.  The  dam  gives* 
milk,  and  the  foal  sucks,  but  the  mother  manifests  a  profound 
indifference  for  her  offspring,  and  does  not  exhibit  the  slightest 
yearning  when  separated  from  it. — Medical  Times  and  Gazette. 

Sheep- WASHING  in  Australia. — The  sheep-farmers  in 
Australia  have  a  shrewd  eye  for  business.  Some  of  the 
leading  men  among  them  have  recently  spent  considerable 
sums  of  money  in  the  construction  of  apparatus  for  sheep¬ 
washing  with  hot  water.  From  water  at  a  temperature  of 
1 10°,  into  which  they  are  first  plunged,  the  sheep  are  floated 
to  a  tank  of  cold  water,  where  the  cleansing  is  completed  with 
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a  kind  of  douche.  So  much  grease  is  taken  out  of  the  fleeces 
by  this  process,  that  henceforth  Yorkshire  will  be  willing  to 
give  a  better  price  for  the  wool. — Athenmm^ 

Price  of  Milk  in  China. — They  are  paying  7^.  a  gal¬ 
lon  for  milk  at  Hong  Kong.  It  is  some  distance  from  the 
London  cowsheds,  certainly;  but  the  information  ought  to 
excite  some  interest  even  here.  Good  cows  are  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  San  Francisco,  and  they  can  be  shipped  more  ad¬ 
vantageously  thence  than  from  probably  any  other  point. 
And  a  man  with  sufficient  means,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  business  of  cow-keeping,  who  shall  venture  on  the  specu¬ 
lation  we  have  thus  suggested,  will  find  that  “while  money 
makes  money  all  the  world  over,  the  maxim  is  expecially 
true  in  China,  where  it  can  be  done  via  milk  quite  as  satis¬ 
factorily  as  via  tea.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  who 
writes  from  79,  Strand,  will  be  happy  to  give  every  assistance 
and  any  information  desired  to  any  one  who  is  willing  and 
able  to  go  into  the  matter  in  a  suitable  way. — Gardeners^ 
Chronicle. 

Meat  Preserving. — We  have  long  known  what  is  meant 
by  competition  with  the  foreign  corn-grower,  and  from  all 
accounts  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  have  to  cope  with  the 
colonial  or  foreign  meat  producer.  The  Melbourne  papers 
have  been  enlarging  upon  the  perfection  of  the  process  for 
preserving  meat  patented  in  this  country  by  Messrs.  Medlock 
and  Bailey,  London.  This  process  is  said  to  be  simple. 
“  There  is  no  mystery  about  it,^^  says  the  Melbourne  Argus 
of  July  18  ;  “  any  housewife  can  preserve  a  leg  of  mutton  in 
a  couple  of  minutes,  and  it  is  as  efficacious  in  the  case  of 
poultry  and  fish  as  with  beef  and  mutton.  Carcases  of  sheep 
or  sides  of  beef  may  be  cured  whole  or  in  the  most  minute 
portions.^^  The  whole  secret  consists  in  dipping  the  animal 
substance  to  be  preserved  into  a  solution  of  bisulphite  of  lime, 
and  allowing  it  to  remain  there  for  about  twenty  minutes.  One 
of  the  best  recommendations  to  this  process  of  preserving  ani¬ 
mal  food  is  the  innocuous  character  of  the  bisulphite  of  lime, 
the  basis  of  the  solution  used.  The  Food  Committee  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  which  commends  this  process  for  domestic 
service,  could  not,  however,  confidently  recommend  it  for 
long  voyages  or  long  periods  of  time. —  Gardeners^  Chronicle. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN,  NOVEMBER  1,  1868. 


Ne  quid  falsi  dicere  audeat,  ne  quid  veri  non  audeat. — Cicero. 

INSPECTION  OE  HORSES  AT  THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL 

SOCIETY’S  SHOWS. 

Soundness  and  unsoundness  are  terms  whicli  in  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  equine  race  are  provocative  of  much  dispute, 
not  to  say  unlimited  difference  of  opinion ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
admitted  that  there  are  certain  well-known  diseases  and 
defects  which  are  easily  recognised  and  are  always  objection¬ 
able  even  if  they  do  not  incapacitate  an  animal  from  work, 
and  it  is  usually  by  punctilious  persons  considered  desirable 
that  these  defects  should  he  detected  and  called  by  their 
proper  names.  A  veterinary  surgeon  in  his  zeal  for  the 
interests  of  the  individual  who  seeks  his  advice  may  prefer 
to  overrate  the  importance  of  a  splent  or  curb,  or  to  enter¬ 
tain  and  express  grave  doubts  about  a  joint  or  tendon,  and 
altogether  to  spread  dismay  in  the  mind  of  the  intending 
purchaser;  but  all  this  is  consequent  upon  a  somewhat  loose 
system  of  interrogation  which  is  permitted  to  the  buyer  of 
a  new  horse,  who  always  appears  to  be  apprehensive  of  a 
disastrous  termination  to  the  experiment.  At  agricultural 
shows  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  difficulty  attending  a  private 
examination  is  in  the  nature  of  the  arrangement  set  aside ; 
there  are  no  interests  to  consult,  the  owners  of  the  animals 
under  examination  are  unknown  to  the  inspector,  and  the 
Society  is  quite  indifferent  as  to  the  result  of  the  inquiry.  In 
fact,  assuming  that  fair  time  is  allowed,  and  all  necessary  space 
provided,  the  examination  of  horses  at  agricultural  exhibi¬ 
tions  may  be  conducted  under  unusually  favorable  circum¬ 
stances.  If  the  animal  is  found  to  be  free  from  defects 
which  are  likely  to  be  transmitted  to  its  offspring  in  the  case 
of  breeding  stock,  or  to  seriously  lessen  its  usefulness  as  a 
hack,  roadster,  or  hunter,  it  is  passed  sound,  and  takes  its 
chance  in  competition  before  the  judges.  If,  however,  some 
radical  defect  is  discovered  sufficiently  important  to  justify 
the  step,  the  horse  is  disqualified,  and  his  chance  of  a  prize 
is  gone ;  in  short,  commendation  is  given  to  those  that  are 
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without  reproach^  and  censure  is  awarded  to  the  pretender. 
Unconseious  though  the  animal  may  be  of  praise  or  blame, 
nevertheless  the  effect  was  salutary,  as  the  honour  or  the 
imputation  passed  from  him  insensibly  to  his  owner.  If  we 
remember  eorrectly,  when  veterinary  inspeetion  was  first 
established  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  a  very  consi¬ 
derable  proportion  of  the  horses  were  found  to  be  unsound ; 
gradually  the  reflected  stigma  of  disqualification  made  owners 
of  animals  more  eareful,  and  of  late  years  the  number  of 
disqualifications  has  been  eomparatively  small,  nor  has  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  rigid  scrutiny  been  at  all  detrimental 
to  the  numerical  strength  of  the  equine  section  of  the 
exhibition,  while  its  influence  upon  the  quality  of  the  com¬ 
peting  animals  has  been  decidedly  good.  No  one  has 
alleged  that  any  hardship  is  inflicted  upon  exhibitors  under 
the  present  arrangements ;  those  horses  which  are  selected 
by  the  judges  are  sent  to  apart  of  the  show  yard  appropriated 
to  the  purpose,  and  those  of  them  which  are  passed  sound  are 
returned  for  final  adjudication  upon  their  merits,  and  there 
is  at  least  a  guarantee  that  all  the  best-looking  horses  in 
the  yard  will  pass  the  ordeal  out  of  which  they  will  come 
with  their  characters  damaged  or  their  reputations  improved 
according  to  circumstances. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  motives  which  prompted 
the  Council  at  their  meeting  on  November  4th  to  abrogate 
rules  which  had  been  found  to  work  so  well,  and  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  system  of  examination  which  will  either  throw  the 
entire  responsibility  on  the  judges,  or  place  the  veterinary  in¬ 
spector  in  the  awkward  position  of  having  to  determine  whether 
an  animal  is  sound  or  unsound  upon  a  very  cursory  and  insuffi¬ 
cient  examination.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  motion 
which  was  agreed  to  at  the  meeting,  horses  exhibited  at  the 
forthcoming  show  at  Manchester  are  not  to  be  subjected  to 
inspection,  unless  the  judges  think  the  examination  to  be 
required  in  reference  to  a  particular  animal,  or  a  special  point 
which  may  strike  them  during  their  own  observation ;  the 
veterinary  surgeon  is  to  accompany  them ;  and  if  while 
comparing  the  points  of  conformation  it  happens  to  occur  to 
them  that  a  horse  has  narrow  feet  or  strong  hocks  or  dull 
eyes,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  professional  man^s  opinion 
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on  these  seleeted  snbjeets  will  be  asked;  anything  like  a  com¬ 
plete  examination  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question,  there  can 
be  no  reason  why  one  apparently  sound  horse  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  more  than  another,  and,  therefore,  if  the  new  plan 
amounts  to  anything  at  all,  it  means  that  the  judges  are  to  be 
satisfied  with  an  animaks  seeming  soundness,  and  to  ask  no 
question  for  conscience  sake,  unless  there  is  strong  ground  for 
suspicion.  It  means,  further,  free  admittance  for  what  a  horse¬ 
man  will  call  “  good-looking  screws  and,  ultimately,  if  the 
system  is  continued,  which  is  scarcely  likely,  it  means  con¬ 
version  of  the  show-yard  into  a  repository  on  a  large  scale  in 
which  unsound  horses  may  be  made  to  display  their  accom¬ 
plishments  without  fear  of  detection.  It  is  possible  that  an 
ephemeral  success  will  attend  this  unwise  concession ;  it  is 
certain  that  the  ultimate  result  will  be  a  return  to  the  former 
unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs,  out  of  which  the  society  has 
emerged,  not  without  putting  forth  of  strenuous  efforts  all 
the  beneficial  effects  of  which  will  be  by  this  last  movement 
entirely  annulled. 


Extracts  from  British  and  Foreign  Journals. 


THE  SPANISH  CATTLE  EEVER  IN  AMERICA. 

To  THE  Hon.  Horace  Capron, 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 

After  a  careful  consideration ’of  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  I 
offer  for  your  consideration  the  following  : 

Sgmptoms  while  living. — First.  Fever,  dead  appearance  of 
the  hair,  and  a  slight  swelling  between  the  inferior  maxillary 
bones,  accompanied,  in  most  cases,  with  a  dull  look  of  the 
eyes. 

Second.  A  hacking  cough,  drooping  of  the  head  and  ears, 
dragging,  reeling  walk,  breathing  hurried,  and  in  odour 
resembling  the  first  stages  of  gangrene  in  man. 

In  milch-cows  a  sudden  failure  of  the  milk;  the  animal 
shows  distress,  frequently  lying,  down,  and  almost  always 
rising  immediately  and  walking  about.  In  most  cases  the 
bowels  are  found  constipated,  but  are  normal ;  others  scour ; 
in  nearly  all  the  urine  is  bloody. 

To  a  close  observer  it  will  now  be  seen  that  the  animal  is 
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fast  passing  into  the  third  stage.  From  the  first,  all  will  be 
struck  with  the  sudden  failure  of  flesh. 

Third.  The  breathing  is  more  hurried,  panting;  rising  with 
great  difficulty ;  breath  very  offensive  ;  nose  resting  on  the 
ground,  a  yellow’  mucus  constantly  running  from  the  nose. 
If  the  animal  can  rise  at  all,  it  gets  up  first  with  its  hind 
parts,  and  showing  evident  signs  of  paralysis  of  the  whole 
body,  with  almost  constant  jerking  of  the  tendons  and  reaching 
of  the  head  and  neck.  At  this  point  death  soon  comes  to 
the  poor  sufferer,  some  dying  in  spasms,  some  are  delirious. 

JPost-mortem. — In  three  I  found  the  right  lung  diseased,  but 
not  sufficient  to  cause  death.  I  may  as  well  state  here  that 
the  lungs  are  not  the  seat  of  the  disease.  The  slight  cough  is 
caused  by  the  free  flow  of  mucus  in  the  air-passages,  being 
caused  by  a  suspension  of  vital  pow’er.  The  air-passages  and 
lungs  of  all  are  found  covered  with  this  yellow  mucus.  In 
some  the  kidneys  are  found  enlarged ;  in  all  they  are  very 
black.  The  covering  does  not  seem  to  have  undergone  any 
organic  change,  but  the  pulp  is  congested,  acid,  and  very 
tender.  Here,  too,  you  find  effusion,  the  cavity  being  full  of 
bloody  urine.  More  marked  cases  of  disease  are  found  in 
the  spleen  ;  in  all  cases  it  is  found  enlarged,  pied,  and  very 
tender.  A  very  characteristic  change  is  found  in  the  bile,  it 
is  converted  into  a  black,  thick,  granulated  mass,  that  will 
hardly  run,  and  the  portion  of  liver  in  w’hich  the  sack  adheres 
is  gangrenous. 

The  bladder  does  not  show  any  change  in  texture,  but 
contains  a  large  amount  of  bloody  urine,  generally  very 
offensive  to  the  smell.  In  some  cases  the  bladder  is  enor¬ 
mously  distended,  the  bladder  and  contents  of  one  weighing 
nine  pounds. 

In  some  the  heart  and  its  covering  show  evident  signs  of 
a  diseased  condition  of  the  blood,  to  wit,  the  pericardium  and 
heart  being  spotted  by  blood  extravasations.  In  a  few  cases 
the  same  have  been  found  under  the  skin.  I  will  here  remark, 
before  I  proceed  any  further,  that  sufficient  evidence  is  here 
found  to  prove  conclusively  that  if  it  is  not  a  blood  poison 
from  the  first,  the  vitality  of  the  blood  is  soon  destroyed  in 
part. 

In  all  cases  I  found  the  liver  congested,  tender,  and  the 
pulp  black.  In  some  it  is  normal  in  size.  The  spinal  cord, 
as  far  as  examined,  in  colour  is  normal,  but  too  soft ;  in  some 
places  the  covering  shows  congestion,  and  here,  too,  is  found 
the  same  yellow  effusion.  In  one  the  thyroid  gland  was 
found  enlarged,  but  from  what  cause  could  not  be  told. 

In  the  second  stomach  evident  traces  of  a  high  grade  of 
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inflammation  is  found,  probably  from  some  local  poison,, as 
the  manifolds  in  nearly  all  are  found  mortified. 

In  a  few  cases  I  have  seen  drops  of  blood  standing  on  the 
animal  before  death,  and  reliable  men  tell  me  of  the  same. 

The  nostrils,  fauces,  and  respiratory  passages  are  found 
covered  with  this  yellow  mucus,  or  serum.  It  is  also  found 
deposited  in  the  areolar  tissue,  and  in  a  few  cases  large  quan¬ 
tities  were  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  body.  Nor  is  this 
strange  when  we  take  into  consideration  the  congested  con¬ 
dition  of  the  liver  and  yellow  appearance  of  the  fluid. 

The  above  are  the  anatomical  conditions  of  the  parts  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  go.  Not  having  time  to  investigate 
all,  I  here  offer  you  a  few  facts  in  regard  to  the  Texas  cattle : 

First.  Are  they  diseased  ? 

They  are ;  at  least  some  of  them,  and  this  can  be  proved 
by  good  men.  I  deprecate  the  necessity  of  having  to  differ 
with  high  authority.  But  when  proof  looks  you  in  the  face 
as  plainly  as  it  has  in  this  it  should  not  be  passed  by  or 
covered  up.  Go  to  the  farmers,  and  all  who  have  seen  these 
cattle,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  the  Texas  cattle,  when  sick, 
had  the  same  symptoms  as  our  sick  cattle  had.  Ask  the 
men  that  had  them  in  Chicago  what  was  the  matter,"and  they 
will  tell  you  that  they  had  been  burton  the  cars.  Who  ever 
heard  before  of  sick  steers  by  shipment  only  230  miles  by 
rail  and  there  were  between  two  and  three  hundred  died. 

One  man  at  Tolono  told  me  he  had  skinned  170  himself, 
and  that  ^^part  of  them  were  injured  so  as  to  cause  death, 
but  their  vital  organs  were  healthy.^’  Also,  that  part  had 
died  of  disease,  and  the  same  organs  in  the  Texas  cattle  were 
found  diseased  as  in  our  native  cattle  that  had  died  of  what 
we  call  Spanish  fever.  One  Texas  steer  was  so  badly  diseased 
as  to  cause  marked  attention,  and  his  spleen  was  found  to  be 
three  feet  long  and  fifteen  inches  wide.  If  it  should  become 
necessary,  I  can,  at  any  time,  bring  forward  the  affidavits  of 
good  men  in  proof  of  the  above  statement. 

This  disease  is  not  like  the  rinderpest  of  Europe,  nor  is  it 
like  the  pleuro-pneumonia  of  the  Eastern  States.  Any  care¬ 
ful  observer  can  readily  detect  the  difference  in  the  symptoms. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  our  agricultural  papers  have 
been  duped  into  the  error  of  calling  them  the  same  disease. 

So  far,  the  facts  point  to  the  Texas  cattle  being  diseased, 
and  it  is  probably  confined  to  localities  in  the  south.  That 
part  of  them  were  diseased  is  proved  by  post-mortem  exami¬ 
nation. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  diseased  cattle  will  eat  dry 
food  to  the  last.  I  saw  one  in  particular  that  took  water  and 
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corrij  chewed  her  cud,  and  licked  herself  a  few  hours  before 
death,  and  this  is  not  an  uncommon  thing. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  differ  so  widely  with  Professor 
Gamgee.  As  to  his  theory  of  eating  certain  kinds  of  plants 
in  the  south,  not  injurious  to  them,  and  retained  until  they 
arrive  here,  when  it  is  thrown  off  in  the  excrement  and  proves 
poisonous  to  our  cattle,  it  is  not  probable.  If  it  were  true, 
the  meat  of  the  Texas  cattle  would  be  poisonous  to  man. 

Any  plant  containing  sufficient  poison  to  render  the  urine 
ov  f(Eces  poisonous  to  other  cattle,  three  to  twelve  weeks  after 
eating  it,  would  poison  the  cattle  that  eat  it. 

If  these  cattle  leave  Texas  in  March  or  April,  feed  on  dry 
feed  on  the  way,  and  arrive  here  in  July  or  August,  they  will 
hardly  have  the  same  food  in  them  that  they  ate  in  Texas. 

It  is  now  proved  that  the  native  cattle  will  take  the  disease 
from  the  Texas  cattle  when  separated  by  a  fence.  This  being 
the  case,  how  can  it  be  the  droppings  from  the  Texas  cattle  ? 
These  native  cattle  have  not  been  out  of  their  pasture  since 
the  Texas  cattle  came,  nor  for  some  time  before. 

The  professor  says  : — Native  cattle  will  not  give  it  to  other 
native  cattle.^^  How  does  he  know  this?  His  first  visit  to 
Tolono  w  as  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  the  second  visit  to 
Tolono  and  this  place  on  August  5th,  and  his  report  was 
made  on  the  7th,  tw'o  days  after  his  last  visit.  The  first  case 
of  fever  was  on  the  27th  of  July,  being  eleven  days  to  test  the 
reality  of  our  native  cattle  giving  the  disease  to  others.  He 
hints  at  characteristic  signs  of  blood  disease,  but  wdll  not 
as  yet,  own  it. 

May  not  a  solution  of  this  desperate  malady  be  found  in 
some  one  of  the  parasite  tribe,  developed  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions,  and  killing  both  Texas  and  native  cattle,  wffien  cir¬ 
cumstances  favour  its  development  ? 

The  above  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

We  have  the  trichina  in  the  hog,  and  the  proof  that  the  hog 
wdll  fatten  with  this  parasite  in  it,  while  if  man  partakes  of 
the  meat  infested,  it  is  sure  death.  It  would  seem  that  under 
some  peculiar  law  of  development  they  generate  in  man  faster 
than  in  hogs  ;  so  it  may  be  with  the  Texas  cattle  disease,  and 
if  it  should  prove  to  be  true  this  changes  could  be  accounted 
for. 

The  above  is  submitted  for  consideration,  feeling  thankful 
if  I  can  only  be  the  means  of  causing  investigation  to  be 
made,  whereby  the  cause  and  cure  of  this  awful  malady  may 
be  found  out  and  made  public.  Respectfully, 

Sodorus,  Champaign  County,  A.  Catron. 

Illinois;  Augusts,  1868. 

— Mark  Lane  Express,  Nov.  2,  1868. 
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THE  PHARMACY  ACT  OE  1868. 

This  Act,  which  received  the  Royal  assent  on  the  last  day 
of  last  session  of  Parliament  (July  31st),  establishes  new  and 
important  regulations  respecting  the  sale  of  poisons,  and  the 
practice  of  pharmacy.  Its  operation  is  confined  to  Great 
Britain,  Ireland  being  specially  exempted ;  and  most  of  its 
provisions  take  effect  from  the  1st  of  January,  1869.  There 
appears  to  have  been  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  came  into  operation  immediately  on  its  passing; 
and  discrepant  statements  having  been  published  relating  to 
this  point,  w^e  have  endeavoured,  to  obtain  opinions  and  in¬ 
formation  that  shall  enable  us  to  explain,  if  not  to  clear  up,, 
any  doubts  that  may  be  entertained  on  the  subject. 

There  are  two  principal  objects  which  appear  to  have  been 
contemplated  in  framing  the  Act,  namely — 

1.  To  restrict  the  sale  and  dispensing  of  poisons  to  men 
w^ho  are  qualified  to  deal  in  such  dangerous  articles. 

2.  To  cause  certain  prescribed  regulations,  relating  to  the 
keeping,  selling,  and  dispensing  of  poisons,  to  be  observed  by 
those  who  are  legally  authorised  to  deal  in  them. 

The  term  poison  is  defined  in  the  Act  by  reference  to  a 
schedule  containing  a  list  of  the  most  important  and  dangerous 
poisonous  substances ;  which  list  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
as  follows : 

Part  I. 

Arsenic  and  its  preparations. 

Prussic  acid. 

Cyanides  of  potassium  and  all  metallic  cyanides. 

Strychnine,  and  all  poisonous  vegetable  alkaloids  and 
their  salts. 

Aconite  and  its  preparations. 

Emetic  tartar. 

Corrosive  sublimate. 

Cantharides. 

Savin  and  its  oil. 

Ergot  of  rye  and  its  preparations. 

Part  II. 

Oxalic  acid. 

Chloroform. 

Belladonna  and  its  preparations. 

Essential  oil  of  almonds,  unless  deprived  of  its  prussic 
acid. 

Opium,  and  all  preparations  of  opium  or  of  poppies. 
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With  reference  to  the  first  of  the  objects  contemplated  in 
the  Act,  it  is  provided  that  all  those  who  at  any  time  before 
the  passing  of  the  Act  have  been  engaged  in  business  on  their 
own  account,  as  chemists  and  druggists,  in  dispensing  medi¬ 
cine  from  the  prescriptions  of  duly  qualified  medical  practi- 
titioners,  and  assistants  and  associates  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society  who  have  been  registered  under  the  Pharmacy  Act  of 
1852,  may  be  registered  under  this  Act  as  chemists  and  drug¬ 
gists;  and  these,  together  with  pharmaceutical  chemists,  and 
those  who  in  future,  after  passing  the  prescribed  examinations 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  may  be  added  to  the  registers, 
w'ill  be  authorised  to  sell  and  dispense  poisons. 

The  l6th  clause  provides  that  nothing  contained  in  the  Act 
shall  extend  to,  or  interfere  with,  the  business  of  any  legally 
qualified  apothecary,  or  of  any  member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Veterinary  Surgeons  in  Great  Britain,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  power  of  retailing  and  dispensing  poisons;  nor  shall  extend 
to  the  making  and  dealing  in  patent  medicines,  nor  to  the 
power  of  wholesale  dealers  to  supply  poisons  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  wholesale  dealing. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  the  legal  authority  to 
sell  and  dispense  poisons  will  come  into  operation  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1869,  on  and  after  which  day  any  person  other 
than  a  duly  registered  chemist  and  druggist,  or  a  pharma¬ 
ceutical  chemist,  or  a  legally  qualified  apothecary,  or  a  member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  of  Great  Britain, 
who  shall  retail  or  dispense  poisons,  will  be  subject,  on 
summary  conviction,  to  a  fine  of  <^5.  The  same  penalty  also 
applies  to  any  person  who  shall  take,  use,  or  exhibit  the  name 
or  title  of  chemist  and  druggist,  or  chemist  or  druggist,  not 
being  a  duly  registered  pharmaceutical  chemist  or  chemist 
and  drucrffist ;  or  who  shall  take,  use,  or  exhibit  the  name  or 
title  of  pharmaceutical  chemist,  or  pharmaceutist,  or  phar¬ 
macist,  not  being  a  pharmaceutical  chemist. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Act,  if  strictly  interpreted,  pro¬ 
hibits  the  retailing  and  dispensing  of  poisons  by  medical 
practitioners  in  open  shops  if  they  be  not  legally  qualified 
apothecaries ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  restriction  applies 
even  to  the  supplying  of  medicines  by  a  medical  man  to  his 
patients,  if  a  specific  charge  be  made  for  them.  There  are 
many  general  practitioners  who,  without  a  licence  from  the 
Apothecaries'’  Company,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying 
medicines  to  their  patients,  and  hitherto  there  has  been  no 
law  to  prohibit  them  from  doing  so.  There  is  also  the  class 
of  licentiates  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  who  have  received 
from  the  College  authority  to  dispense  medicines  to  their  own 
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patients.  These  men  may  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  con¬ 
ducting  their  practice  as  heretofore,  and  they  will  naturally 
feel  this  to  be  a  hardship.  In  Scotland  the  case  is  even 
stronger,  for  there  are  no  apothecaries  there,  the  general 
practitioner  being  a  surgeon  who  supplies  his  own  medicines. 
A  meeting  has  already  been  held  in  Edinburgh  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  and  a  strong  protest  expressed  against  the  oppressiveness 
of  this  part  of  the  Act,  which  it  is  quite  obvious  must  either 
remain  a  dead  letter  or  be  speedily  amended. 

With  reference  to  the  second  of  the  principal  objects  con¬ 
templated  in  the  Act,  some  difference  of  opinion,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  exists,  as  to  whether  the  prescribed 
regulations  relating  to  the  keeping,  dispensing,  and  selling  of 
poisons  came  into  force  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  or  whether  they  were  intended  to  take  effect  with  those 
parts  relating  to  the  other  objects  we  have  referred  to,  on  the 
1st  January  next.  The  latter  opinion  has  been  generally  en¬ 
tertained,  and  w^e  have  before  us  a  paper  that  has  been  circu¬ 
lated  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  which  recognises  this 
view  of  the  subject.  It  is  founded  upon  a  statement  in  the 
15th  clause,  that  ‘^‘from  and  after  the  31st  of  December, 
1868,  any  person  who  shall  fail  to  conform  with  any  regula¬ 
tion  as  to  the  keeping  or  selling  of  poisons,  made  in  pursuance 
of  this  Act,^^  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  £5,  &c.  Good 
legal  authorities,  however,  say  that  this  relates  to  regulations 
that  may  hereafter  be  made  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Privy  Council;  while  the  17th 
clause,  in  which  the  existing  regulations  are  referred  to,  places 
no  such  limitation  to  the  operation  of  the  law,  but  says  it 
shall  be  unlawfuV^  &c.  We  therefore  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  this  part  of  the  Act  is  now  in  force,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Flowers,  the  police  magistrate,  at  Bow  Street. 

The  regulations  required  to  be  adopted  in  selling  by  retail 
any  poisons  depend  upon  whether  they  be  contained  in  the 
first  or  second  part  of  the  schedule.  If  they  be  in  the  second 
part  of  the  schedule,  it  is  only  required,  in  selling  them,  that 
they  be  distinctly  labelled  with  the  name  of  the  article  and 
the  word  poison,’^  and  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
seller  of  the  poison.  If  they  be  in  the  first  part  of  the  sche¬ 
dule,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  regulation,  it  is  required 
that  the  purchaser  shall  either  be  known  to  the  seller,  or  that 
he  shall  be  introduced  by  some  person  who  is  knowm  to  the 
seller,  and  that  the  seller  shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  an 
entry,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  of  the  date  of 
the  sale,  the  name  and  address  of  the  purchaser,  the  name 
and  quantity  of  the  article  sold,  and  the  purpose  for  which  it 
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is  Stated  by  the  purchaser  it  is  required,  to  which  entry  the 
signatures  of  the  purchaser  and  of  the  person  (if  any)  who 
introduced  him  shall  be  affixed.  Any  infringement  of  these 
regulations  subjects  the  seller  to  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  for 
a  first  offence,  and  to  ten  pounds  for  a  second  or  any  subse¬ 
quent  offence.  But  these  provisions  of  the  Act  do  not  apply 
to  wholesale  dealings,  excepting  as  regards  the  labeling  of 
the  articles ;  nor  do  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
apply  to  any  medicine  supplied  by  a  legally  qualified  apothe¬ 
cary  to  his  patient,  nor  apply  to  any  article  when  forming 
part  of  the  ingredients  of  any  medicine  dispensed  by  a  person 
registered  under  this  Act,  provided  such  medicine  be  labeled 
in  the  manner  aforesaid  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
seller,  and  the  ingredients  thereof  be  entered,  with  the  name 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sold  or  delivered,  in  a  book  to  be 
kept  by  the  seller  for  that  purpose ;  and  nothing  in  this  Act 
contained  shall  repeal  or  a&ct  any  of  the  provisions  of  an 
Act  of  the  session  holden  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
years  in  the  reign  of  her  present  Majesty,  intituled  ^  An  Act 

to  Regulate  the  Sale  of  Arsenic.'  "  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  principal  objects  of  the  measure 
provision  is  made  for  effecting  some  subsidiary  objects. 

The  15th  clause  imposes  a  penalty  of  £5  upon  any  person 
who,  after  the  31st  December,  1868,  shall  compound  any 
medicines  of  the  British  Pharmacoposia  except  according  to 
the  formularies  of  the  said  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  24th  clause  makes  the  provisions  of  the  "  Act  for  Pre¬ 
venting  the  Adulteration  of  Articles  of  Food  and  Drink'  to 
extend  to  all  articles  usually  taken  or  sold  as  medicines,  and 
every  adulteration  of  any  such  article  shall  be  deemed  an  ad¬ 
mixture  injurious  to  health;  and  any  person  registered  under 
this  Act  who  sells  any  such  article  adulterated  shall,  unless 
the  contrary  be  proved,  be  deemed  to  have  knowledge  of  such 

adulteration."  ^ 

The  powers  vested  by  the  Pharmacy  Act  of  18.^2  in  one  ot 
Her  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State  are  by  this  Act 
transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  Privy  Council;  and  the 
Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  may,  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Privy  Council,  add  any  article  or  articles  to  those  spe¬ 
cified  in  the  schedule  of  poisons,  and  may  frame  regulations 
for  the  keeping,  dispensing,  and  selling  of  poisons,  which 
will  have  the  same  authority  as  those  specified  in  the  Act. 

Lastly,  it  is  provided  by  the  23rd  clause  that  persons 
registered  under  the  Medical  Act  shall  not  be,  or  continue  to 
be,  registered  under  this  Act ;”  and  by  the  l6th  clause  it  is 
provided  that  registration  under  this  Act  shall  not  entitle 
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any  person  so  registered  to  practise  medicine  or  surgery,  or 
any  branch  of  medicine  or  surgery.^^ 


THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE  IN  NORFOLK. 

{Continued from  p.  780.) 

Norfolk,  with  an  area  of  1,334,301  acres,  with  92,673  head 
of  cattle,  had  only  6674  attacked,  being  a  per  centage  on  the 
estimated  stock  in  that  county  of  6'876. 

Cambridgeshire,  with  an  area  of  523,182,  with  31,731  head 
of  cattle,  had  7873  attacked,  being  a  per  centage  in  the  esti¬ 
mated  stock  of  21  •226. 

Whilst  Cheshire,  with  an  area  of  707,078  acres,  with  only 
93,044  head  of  cattle,  or  very  few  more  than  in  Norfolk, 
had  67,703  attacked,  being  a  per  centage  on  the  estimated 
stock  in  that  county  of  32-286. 

In  the  county  of  Cheshire  the  Orders  of  Council  and  the 
law  w^ere  generally  disregarded,  and  for  some  w^eeks  after  the 
passing  of  the  act  for  the  appointment  of  local  authorities, 
&c.  (I  know,  being  on  cattle  plague  business  in  the  county), 
that  it  was  not  put  in  force,  32,730  beasts  were  allowed  to 
die,  and  to  these  circumstances,  aided  by  the  nearness  of  the 
occupations,  and  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  treatment,  must 
be  attributed  the  immense  and  ruinous  nature  of  the  losses 
in  that  county. 

Surely  no  other  examples  can  be  needed  of  the  insane 
practices  of  treating  and  endeavouring  to  preserve  infected 
animals  than  these  facts.  And  beyond  all  doubt  the  course 
of  action  that  in  future  must  be  enforced,  should  this  pest 
again  break  out  in  the  kingdom,  is  to  destroy  at  once  the 
infected  oxen  and  all  that  have  been  in  contact  with  them  or 
within  the  sphere  of  its  baneful  influence. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  w’as  twice  in  1863  stamped 
out  in  Aberdeen,  and  w^e  know  that  in  the  same  year  in 
Belgium  it  was  exterminated  with  a  total  loss  of  no  more 
than  459  animals,  at  an  expense  to  the  government  for 
veterinary  and  other  aid  of  less  than  £4000  sterling. 

In  France  in  the  same  year,  tw^o  outbreaks  occurred,  which 
were  quickly  stamped  out  by  the  government  and  its  veteri¬ 
nary  officers,  with  the  loss  in  the  first  outbreak  of  43,  and  in 
the  second  of  34  animals.  It  has  been  said  here  that  the 
French  Government  was  despotic  and  arbitrary,  and  what 
could  be  effected  there  could  not  be  done  here  :  but  it  is  to 
be  earnestly  hoped  that  if  another  outbreak  should  occur  in 
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England,  as  is  not  unlikely,  and  probably  at  no  distant 
period,  a  government  will  be  in  existence  in  this  country, 
unlike  the  late  one,  strong  and  determined  enough  to  arrest 
its  oward  career,  which  the  last  one  so  signally  and  so 
shamefully  neglected  to  do,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  and  general  public. 

It  is  further  worthy  of  remark,  that  during  that  period  of 
the  cattle  plague  in  Norfolk,  when  the  movements  of  cattle 
were  restricted  by  licenses,  and  close  inspection  maintained, 
that  the  lung  disease  was  held  in  abeyance,  and  the  mouth 
and  foot  disease,  except  at  the  outbreak  of  the  pest,  quite 
disappeared,  but  very  soon  after  these  checks  to  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  the  disease  were  removed,  our  old  enemies  re¬ 
appeared.  I  regret  to  state  that  these  disorders,  especially 
pleuro-pneumonia,  are  now  prevailing  and  spreading  in  this 
and  the  adjoining  counties. 

In  proof  of  this,  I  may  refer  to  the  subjoined  tabular 
statement,  which  I  have  collected  from  the  books  of  the 
Norfolk  Farmers’  Cattle  Insurance  and  Investment  Company, 
which  have  been  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the 
manager,  C.  R.  Gilman,  Esq.,  of  this  city.  This  company 
has  been  in  existence  twenty  years,  and  has  insured  stock  of 
the  value  of  more  than  £2,000,000  sterling,  and  has  awar^led 
during  this  period  upwards  of  £80,000  in  compensation  for 
losses  among  live  stock ;  its  experience,  therefore,  must  be 
valuable  and  reliable,  which  shows  that  previous  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  cattle  plague,  the  losses  from  pleuro-pneumonia 
were  periodically  very  severe.  As  soon  as  the  restrictive 
measures  were  placed  upon  the  movements  of  cattle,  2Lnd.  fairs 
and  markets  prohibited,  this  hitherto  incurable  and  most 
destructive  disease  almost  disappeared;  and  now  that  the 
free  movement  of  beasts  is  again  permitted,  pleuro-pneumonia 
is  once  more  asserting  its  malignant  supremacy : 
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1858  the  losses  from  pleuro-pneumonia  upon  the 
mortality  from  all  causes  of  _  the  _  whole 
number  of  neat  stock  insured  in  this  year 
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[Pleuro-pneumonia  having  an  incubative  period  of  from 
fourteen  to  forty  days  is  consequently  slower  in  its  rise  and 
progress  than  cattle  plague,  and  therefore  does  not  directly 
excite  so  much  fear  when  it  breaks  out  in  a  herd  of  cattle, 
and  is  not  nearly  so  infectious;  but  practically  its  effect 
upon  the  stock  of  this  country  has  had  a  powerful  influence 
in  making  animal  food  dearer  than  many  are  inclined  to 
believe,  but  who  would  soon  understand  if  they  w’ould 
consult  such  authorities  as  are  in  existence,  explanatory  of 
its  ravages  since  its  introduction  in  1842.] 

Legislation  has  been  urged  on  a  little  way  in  the  right 
direction,  as  the  Act  of  last  session  is  calculated  to  control 
pleuro-pneumonia  in  a  slight  degree,  by  inflicting  a  penalty 
on  persons  exposing  animals  so  affected  in  the  markets  of  the 
kingdom.  Next  session  I  hope  it  will  take  a  step  further, 
and  prevent  such  animals  from  being  moved  from  place  to 
place  on  the  public  thoroughfares  until  all  fear  of  infection 
has  passed  away;  this  would  tend,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
best  acquainted  with  the  subject,  to  give  it  a  severe  check, 
and  consequently  would  be  the  means  of  cheapening  animal 
food  in  this  country  more  effectually  than  any  other  course 
that  could  be  adopted  (foreign  importation  not  excepted). 
The  growing  desire  to  encourage  and  foster  free  trade  by  the 
importation  of  foreign  animals  has,  perhaps,  its  advantages, 
but  certainly  has  its  evils :  for  we  are  surely  indebted  to  the 
foreigner  for  the  introduction  of  diseases  unknown  for  a 
century  or  more  in  England,  of  which  smallpox  in  sheep, 
introduced  first  in  1847  and  several  times  since,  and  cattle 
plague  in  1865  furnishes  us  with  too  true  and  too  costly 
exemplifications,  to  say  nothing  of  pleuro-pneumonia  and 
mouth  and  foot  disease,  which  some  consider  to  be  of  doubt¬ 
ful  origin,  but  whieh  the  majority  of  those  acquainted  with 
the  subject  consider  imported  diseases,  and  with  a  greater 
show  of  truth,  as  they  made  their  first  ajppearance  in  England 
contemporaneously  or  nearly  so  with  cattle  importation  into 
this  country,  and  they  have  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
done,  I  believe,  more  to  make  animal  food  dear  than  the  im¬ 
portations  have  done  to  cheapen  it.  Free  trade  in  animals 
to  a  great  extent  has  hitherto  been,  I  agree  wflth  the  hon. 
member  for  East  Norfolk,  ^‘free  trade  in  disease.^^ 

Before  concluding  this  brief  and  necessarily  curtailed 
sketch  of  the  outbreak  and  statistics  of  the  progress,  decline, 
and  extermination  of  cattle  plague  in  Norfolk,  it  will  be 
expected  perhaps  that  some  slight  mention  should  be  made 
of  an  analogous  disease  affecting  sheep,  especially  as  some 
few^  losses  have  occurred  in  Norfolk  alleged  to  be  of  the 
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nature  of  cattle-plague,  and  which  at  the  time  were  the  subject 
of  much  controversy  and  some  angry  feeling.  I  shall  merely 
remark  that  about  the  17th  of  August,  1865,  this  disease  was 
said  to  have  broken  out  at  Blakeney,  and  on  or  about  the  1st 
September  at  Crown  Point.  According  to  the  Government 
reports,  w'hich  take  no  further  notice  of  the  disease  after  the 
10th  November,  1866,  seeing  I  suppose  by  this  time  there 
was  no  great  necessity  to  do  so,  it  appears  that  out  of  596,683 
sheep  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  only  fifteen  flocks  had  been 
affected  wfith  a  disease  at  all  traceable  to  bovine  origin,  and 
of  which  only  Q3Q3  died  or  were  killed  in  consequence  of  its 
believed  identity.  Between  1£00  and  1800  of  these  died 
from  one  flock  at  Crown  Point,  leaving  very  few  deaths  indeed 
to  be  accounted  for  in  the  remaining  fourteen.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  a  series  of  carefully  conducted  experiments  were 
instituted  at  Crown  Point  by  the  medical  committe  appointed 
by  the  Norfolk  Cattle  Plague  Association,  to  the  furtherance 
of  w^hich  the  well-known  liberality  of  the  proprietor  so  largely 
conduced,  w^ere  attended  with  a  very  doubtful  result,  at  least 
so  it  struck  me,  inasmuch  as  30  healthy  sheep,  comprising 
20  lambs  and  10  shearlings,  were  closely  associated  in  a  fold 
there,  contiguous  to  the  park  where  so  many  had  died  and 
were  dying  from  October  10th  to  November  21,  1865,  and 
during  this  period  only  four  of  the  imported  healthy  lambs 
died  in  all,  one  of  which  w'as  declared  not  to  be  affected  with 
the  disease  analogous  to  cattle  plague,  and  the  ten  shearlings 
lived,  and  were  killed  for  the  meat  market  at  the  time  the 
fold  was  broken  up  on  the  21st  of  November,  in  a  perfect 
state  of  health,  although  five  of  them  had  been  allowed  to 
roam  at  pleasure  in  the  park  in  contact  with  the  diseased 
lambs,  and  on  the  pastures  where  this  great  mortality  had 
occurred.  The  opinion  of  manj^  eminent  flockmasters,  as 
well  as  that  of  Mr.  Woods,  of  Merton,  in^  this  county,  so 
celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  sheep  and  their  breeding, 
was  that  the  dryness  of  the  season  and  food,  the  overstocking 
of  the  pastures,  and  general  mismanagement,  were  more  the 
causes  of  death  than  the  special  disease  above  referred  to. 

It  will  be  found  by  the  Government  returns  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  the  sheep  enumerated  in  Great  Britain  on  the 
5th  May,  1866,  were  22,048,281,  and  that  the  total  number 
of  farms,  sheds,  or  other  places  in  which  disease  had  appeared 
among  sheep  was  104;  that  the  total  number  of  sheep 
slaughtered  healthy  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  was 
419;  that  the  number  attacked  from  the  commencement  of 
the  disease  was  6826;  that  the  number  killed  was  1092; 
that  the  number  which  died  was  4640 ;  that  the  number 
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which  recovered  was  1031;  and  that  unaccounted  for 
was  63. 

These  figures  and  facts  relating  to  the  disease  of  sheep  in 
Norfolk^  and  in  Great  Britain,  I  imagine  will  speak  for  them¬ 
selves,  they  require  no  comment  from  me. 

In  conclusion,  I  regret  to  announce  that  I  learn  from  the 
London  new'spaper  reports  of  the  last  week  (which  have  yet 
been  uncontradicted),  that  1290  foreign  sheep  have  been 
brought  by  the  ships  Waterloo,  from  Rotterdam,  and  the 
City  of  Norwich,  from  Tonning,  in  such  a  diseased  state  that 
they  were  all  destroyed,  as  they  were  found  suffering  from 
variola  ovina  (smallpox),  and  that  so  recently  as  on  Monday 
last,  the  17th  August,  2400  more  were  condemned  at  Bruns¬ 
wick  Wharf,  Blackwall,  and  ordered  to  be  slaughtered, 
making  a  total  of  6090  sheep  destroyed  within  a  few  days, 
and  showing  an  excess  of  deaths  of  l62  sheep,  in  little  more 
than  a  w'eek,  over  the  aggregate  number  lost  during  the  two 
years  and  three  months  that  cattle  plague  existed  in  England. 
Moreover,  from  the  same  source  I  obtain  the  information 
that  between  3000  and  4000  sheep  arrive  weekly  in  London 
from  Harwich  under  very  suspicious  circumstances.  No 
doubt  the  foreign  dealers  do  with  their  stock,  when  they  get 
an  opportunity,  precisely  what  the  London  cow-keepers  did 
with  their  cows  in  the  time  of  cattle  plague — send  the  sus¬ 
pected,  if  not  diseased  animals  to  market,  and  the  metro¬ 
politan  one  seems  now  to  be  equally  as  accessible  to  the 
foreign  as  to  the  English  dealer;  for  this  we  have  to  thank 
the  opposition  to  the  Foreign  Market  Bill  of  the  last  session, 
by  the  opponents  of  the  present  Government,  who  will  see, 
perhaps,  w'hen  it  is  too  late,  the  folly  of  the  course  they  took. 
We  are,  however,  not  without  hope  that  a  judicious  measure 
wdll  be  carried  in  the  first  session  of  the  new  Parliament 
with  regard  to  a  market  for  imported  animals,  w^hich  will 
provide  a  remedy  for  the  evil. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  that  followed  the  reading 
of  this  and  other  papers. 

Dr.  Eade  said  he  w^as  very  desirous  that  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Smithes  paper,  which  had  also  been  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Read,  should  not  be  passed  by  without  some  discussion,  for 
he  felt  that  though  it  might  at  the  first  glance  appear  to  be 
unattractive  or  uninteresting  to  such  a  mixed  audience  as 
was  there  present,  yet  that  it  had  an  interest  and  importance 
to  all  far  beyond  its  immediate  relation  to  agriculture.  He 
felt  he  had  some  right  to  speak  on  this  subject,  as  he  had 
been  largely  concerned  in  the  preparation  of  the  report 
of  the  medical  sub-committee  of  the  Norfolk  Cattle  Plague 
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Association,  and  had  seen  much  of  the  disease  during  the 
time  it  had  so  extensively  prevailed  in  this  district.  He 
thought  it  was  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  Norfolk  had 
been  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  disease  was  intrinsically 
one  of  the  class  of  eruptive  fevers,  and  also  that  a  Norfolk 
man,  their  valued  member,  Mr.  Read,  was  one  of  those  who 
had  from  the  first  most  strongly  urged  upon  the  authorities 
the  adoption  of  the  remedy  which  alone  was  in  the  end 
found  to  be  of  any  value,  namely,  the  stamping  out  the 
disease.  In  watching  the  progress  of  the  cattle  plague 
epidemic,  the  three  things  which  most  struck  the  committee, 
were — 1.  Its  fatality,  some  70  or  80  per  cent,  of  the  animals 
attacked  hopelessly  dying.  2.  Its  intense  contagiousness, 
nearly  every  ruminant — whether  ox,  sheep,  goat,  or  deer — 
exposed  to  the  infection,  inevitably  becoming  infected  by  it. 
And  3.  The  hopelessness  of  all  methods  of  treatment.  The 
disease  appeared  to  be  most  nearly  allied  in  its  characters  to 
the  well-known  scarlet  fever,  and  as  had  been  foretold  by 
Dr.  Farr,  the  wave  of  the  cattle  plague  disease  had  passed 
over  the  land  in  much  the  same  way  as  that  of  an  epidemic 
of  scarlet  fever  was  known  to  do.  Its  affinity  to  scarlet 
fever,  and  its  belonging  to  the  same  class  of  disease,  made  its 
investigation  at  once  of  deep  importance  to  the  whole  com¬ 
munity,  for  as  knowledge  once  gained  was  always  branching 
out  in  new  and  unexpected  directions,  so  there  w’as  not  a 
fact  or  an  item  of  real  knowledge  connected  with  the  cattle 
plague,  which,  by  its  bearing  upon  scarlatinal  disease,  might 
not  be  the  means  of  saving  the  life  of  some  valued  member 
of  the  family  of  any  one  there  present. 


Analysis  of  Continental  Journals. 

By  W.  Ernes,  M.R.C.V.S.,  London. 

RESEARCHES  ON  THE  MIASMA  PRODUCED 
BY  THE  HUMAN  BODY  IN  A  STATE  OE  HEALTH. 

By  Docteur  J.  Lemaiee  (from  the  Recueil  Veterinaire,  Peb.,  1868). 

The  author  proved,  by  experiments  made  on  the  confined 
air  in  barracks  and  casemates,  that  it  contained  a  great 
number  of  microphytes  and  microzoids  in  the  course  of  their 
development.  The  great  cleanliness  of  the  rooms  and  the 
XLi.  59 
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recent  plastering  of  the  walls  did  not  allow  the  supposition 
that  these  small  creatures  were  produced  by  the  dust  or  dirt 
of  walls  or  furniture.  The  composition  of  the  vapour  of  the 
water  collected  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
barracks  was  so  different  as  forcibly  to  lead  to  the  opinion 
that  these  animalcules  were  produced  by  the  soldiers. 

My  object  (the  author  says)  is  now  to  show  in  what  part 
of  the  body  they  are  founds  how  they  are  developed,  detached, 
and  dispersed  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  researches  which  I  am  about  to  describe  were  made 
on  men  and  women  from  thirty  to  seventy  years  of  age,  and 
in  perfect  health. 

Region  of  the  body  where  they  exist.— \n  the  course  of  these 
experiments  I  propose  to  show  that  the  organism  of  which, 
physiologically  speaking,  is  in  a  state  of  good  health,  not 
only  does  not  produce  the  microphytes  or  the  microzoids, 
but  destroys  them,  and  that  it  is  on  the  outsides  of  the 
organs  that  they  are  found.  They  abound  on  the  skin  and 
n  the  mouth. 

^kin. — It  is  well  known  that  persons  who  perspire  much, 
have  their  skin  rapidly  covered  with  a  crust  or  layer  of 
substances  known  as  crass  or  dross.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  men  and  women  w^ho  neglect  the  care  of  their  toilet,  or 
otherwise  are  not  particular  about  the  cleanliness  of  their 
bodies,  exhale  an  unpleasant  odour  from  certain  parts  as, 
for  instance,  the  ano-perineal,  the  axillary,  the  inguino-scrotal, 
the  feet,  &c.  If,  after  having  well  cleansed  those  parts  with 
soap  and  water,  perspiration  is  provoked,  and  six  hours  after 
this  perspiration  is  examined  with  the  microscope,  there  will 
be  found,  besides  the  epithelium  and  the  fatty  matter,  sphe- 
rico-ovoido-cylindrical  bodies,  similar  to  those  which  I  have 
shown  to  exist  in  the  confined  air  of  barracks  and  casemates. 
If  in  summer  the  parts  above  mentioned  are  neglected  for 
forty-eight  hours,  and  perspiration  is  provoked,  so  as  to  enable 
one  to  collect  some  of  the  sweat,  there  will  be  found  in  it, 
except  in  that  of  the  axillaries,  the  Bacterium  termo  et  punc- 
tum  and  small  vibrions.  If  these  parts  are  not  clean  for  a 
fortnight  the  dirt  which  has  accumulated  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  genital  organs  and  between  the  toes  exhales  a  fetid 
odour  and  reddens  litmus  paper.  If,  under  this  condition, 
perspiration  is  provoked  and  the  product  of  it  is  examined 
microscopically  the  following  bodies  are  found  in  it : — Epi¬ 
thelium,  globules  of  fatty  matter,  some  crystals,  diaphanous 
bodies,  mentioned  above,  in  great  numbers;  myriads  of 
bacteria.  Bacterium  termo,  Bacterium  catenula,  formed  with 
two,  three,  and  even  four  segments ;  Bacterium  punctum, 
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vlbrions  of  different  dimensions,  ^u\s\\  Spirillum  voluntans,?iX\d 
ovoid  monades,  some  of  which  were  notched.  The  dirt 
collected  under  the  nails  of  the  great  toe,  diluted  with  a  little 
distilled  water,  was  found  to  contain  bacteria  and  small 
vibrions.  The  matter  collecting  in  the  axillaries  for  a  fort¬ 
night — containing  a  great  number  of  ovoid  spores,  but  only  a 
few  of  the  Bacterium  termo — reddened  litmus  paper.  The  dirt 
taken  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest  and  the  epigastric, 
abdominal,  the  lumbar  and  dorsal  regions,  strongly  reddened 
litmus  paper,  and  being  diluted  with  some  distilled  water,  a 
great  number  of  diaphanous  bodies  of  a  spherico-ovoido- 
cylindrical  shape  were  found,  and  also  many  round  spores, 
presenting  a  central  nucleus,  which  gave  to  them  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  small  coin  of  money.  In  the  cerumen  neither  spores 
nor  animalcules  were  found. 

These  experiments  are  not  only  interesting  on  account  of 
their  showing  that  there  exists  on  the  skin  a  great  number 
of  diaphanous  bodies,  but  also  microphytes  and  microzoids, 
which  the  author  found  in  the  condensed  vapour  collected 
in  the  barracks  and  casemates ;  but  likewise  in  some 
regions  of  the  human  body,  the  variation  of  the  species. 
The  absence  of  the  microzoids  in  the  dirt  collected  on  the  skin 
of  the  trunk  seems  to  explain  the  diflPerence  in  the  odour  ex¬ 
haled  in  those  parts  where  the  animalcules  multiply.  These 
results  completely  confirm  those  which  I  obtained  from  the 
ferments,  and  show  that  the  order  of  the  apparition  of  infusoria 
depends  on  the  chemical  composition  of  the  different  matter. 
This  influence  is  so  strong  that  I  have  been  able  to  procure  at 
will  the  microphyte  where  the  microzoids  were  commonly 
developed,  by  merely  adding  or  subtracting  one  or  more 
chemical  agents  to  the  natural  product.  Thus,  the  existence 
of  the  microphyte  without  the  existence  of  the  microzoids, 
and  reciprocally,  appears  to  be  in  the  different  chemical  com¬ 
positions  of  the  perspiration.’  I  cannot  too  decidedly  direct 
attention  to  the  influence  of  chemical  agents  on  those  sub¬ 
stances  in  which  these  small  creatures  are  developed,  because 
I  believe  that  they  play  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
transmittible  diseases. 

I  will  now  examine  how  these  little  beings  become  developed 
on  the  skin.  Physiologists  generally  admit  that  a  man  in 
good  health  and  in  a  state  of  repose  loses  in  twenty-four 
hours  one  litre  of  perspiration ;  he  who  walks  or  works  will 
perspire  from  four  to  hve  litres  in  the  same  space  of  time, 
and  even  more  if  placed  in  a  dry,  hot  atmosphere.  Now,  tliis 
perspiration  contains,  independent  of  salts,  fatty  and  lactic 
acids,  a  notable  quantity  of  albumoid  coagulable  matter.  All 
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these  bodies  form  in  the  skin  a  depot  called  crass,  which 
accumulates  day  by  day,  and  is  increased  by  the  dust  in  the 
atmosphere  and  body-linen,  this  crass  or  filth  is  kept  in  a 
moist  state  by  the  imperceptible  perspiration,  and  being  in 
contact  with  atmospheric  air  of  a  regular  temperature  of 
36  centigrades. 

These  conditions  are  very  favorable  to  fermentation,  and 
consequently  to  the  development  of  microphytes  and  micro- 
zoids.  If  a  man  who  is  at  work  produces  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  from  4  to  3  litres  of  sweat,  he  could  thus  in  a  fortnight 
contain  the  residue  of  from  60  to  15  litres  of  sweat,  and  adding 
to  this  the  dust  of  the  air  and  body-linen,  we  may  easily  appre¬ 
ciate  the  number  of  infusoria  which  these  1'5  litres  of  liquid  mat¬ 
ter  containing  in  it  dissolved  albumen,  might  produce.  One 
need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  myriads  of  microphytes 
and  microzoids  are  developed.  This  is  not  all ;  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  confined  air  would  greatly  increase  the  number. 
Moreover,  the  great  quantity  of  watery  vapour  exhaled  in 
the  respiration  and  from  the  skin  soon  saturates  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  a  confined  space ;  besides,  the  skin  remains  moist 
and  often  covered  with  sweat.  All  these  conditions  are,  no 
doubt,  favorable  to  the  development  of  these  small  beings, 
not  only  on  the  skin,  but  also  in  the  atmosphere,  w’hen  the 
tenuity  of  their  bodies  enables  them  to  maintain  themselves. 
The  miasms  disengaged  in  the  marshes  of  hot  countries, 
where  the  temperature  approaches  that  of  the  human  body, 
have  a  more  speedy  and  violent  action  than  those  of  tem¬ 
perate  climes. 

I  made  experiments  on  the  free  air  of  Paris  when  the  ther¬ 
mometer  marked  33  and  even  36  centigrades  in  the  shade. 
Meat, albuminous  water,  and  other  alimentary  matter,  undergo 
rapid  fermentation.  Twelve  hours  sufficed  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  bacteria  and  vibrions.  It  is,  therefore,  unquestion¬ 
able  that  the  temperature  when  high  renders  the  reproductive 
faculty  more  vigorous,  and  the  animacules  more  speedily 
attain  the  adult  state;  at  a  temperature  of  from  13°  to  20° 
Centigrade  it  requires  at  least  forty-eight  hours  to  obtain  the 
same  results.  1  hus,  an  elevated  temperature  of  the  body 
can  likewise  accelerate  their  development,  and  render  them 
more  vigorous.  Is  it  to  this  vigour  that  the  redoubtable 
effects  of  the  miasma  of  the  marshes  in  hot  countries  are  to  be 
attributed  ? 

I  will  reserve  this  question,  but  I  use  it  to  explain  the 
presence  of  animalcules  completely  developed  in  six  hours 
after  the  condensation  of  the  watery  vapour  in  the  air  col¬ 
lected  in  barracks  and  casemates.  At  the  same  time,  it  serves 
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to  explain  the  reason  why  the  condensed  vapour  of  the  aii% 
taken  from  above  the  fortification^  only  produced  animalcules 
forty-eight  hours  after;  the  temperature  being  only  16°^ 
the  reproductive  bodies  must  have  come  from  some  other 
source.  The  microscope  has  long  since  proved  that  blood 
and  milkj  pus^  and  other  organic  fluids^  and  also  the  'creta¬ 
ceous  matter  which  collects  on  the  teeth^  contain  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  microzoids.  The  sweat,  which  is  produced 
by  the  water  from  the  plasma  and  the  sudorific  glands  is 
in  the  same  state  when  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  no  longer  protected  by  the  laws  of  vitality,  becomes 
subject  to  the  common  laws  of  fermentation.  As  no  fer¬ 
mentation  takes  place,  properly  speaking,  without  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  infusoria,  this  seems  to  me  to  have  been  the  origin 
of  those  I  found  on  the  skin. 

In  those  experiments,  the  results  of  which  I  communicated 
to  the  Academy,  I  have  proved  that  the  gas  and  vapour 
disengaged  during  alcoholic  fermentation  and  putrefaction, 
disperse  in  the  air  a  considerable  quantity  of  germs  and 
spores  of  the  reproductive  bodies  of  the  microzoids,  and 
even  of  some  little  beings  completely  developed.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  those  which  exist  on  the  skin  of  man  become 
dispersed  in  the  atmosphere. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  in  France  and  in  other  countries 
at  the  present  time,  by  a  great  number  of  medical  men,  that 
favus,  plica,  sycosis,  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin,  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  microphyte.  These  diseases,  it  is  well  known, 
are  transmissible  maladies.  In  bygone  ages,  as  at  the  present 
time,  it  has  been  admitted  by  medical  men  that  want  of 
cleanliness  was  the  great  cause  of  these  rebellious  diseases. 

We  have  already  shown  that  dirt  engenders  the  micro¬ 
phytes  and  the  microzoids ;  but  here  I  trespass  on  the 
ground  of  pathology,  which  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  yet. 
I  will  only  recall  to  memory,  because  the  facts  have  relation 
to  each  other,  that  at  the  Hospital  St.  Louis  the  existence  of 
the  spores  of  the  Achorion  Schonleinii  were  found  in  a  limited 
atmosphere,  where  patients  affected  with  favus  had  been 
located. 

Mucous  membranes. — Infusoria  have  been  found  in  the 
mucus  accumulated  on  these  membranes.  I  collected  from 
several  persons  in  perfect  health  the  mucus  from  the  nose, 
mouth,  pharynx,  urethra,  vagina,  and  the  expectoration  of 
the  bronchial  tubes,  but  found  no  infusoria  in  it.  I  have  done 
more,  I  have  kept  the  mucus  so  collected  in  small  bottles, 
stoppered  with  emery  exposed  to  the  air;  I  have  found  that 
it  resisted  putrefaction  for  a  much  longer  time  than  that  col- 
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lected  from  the  marshes.  From  these  facts  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  infusoria  found  in  the  mucus  owed  their  develop¬ 
ment  to  a  pathological  state  of  the  fluids  in  the  mouth. 

I  have  said  that  it  was  stated  that  bacteria  and  vibrions 
w^ere  found  in  the  cretaceous  matter  collected  on  the  teeth.  I 
may  also  add  that  persons  with  carious  teeth,  and  irritated 
gums  besides,  present  us  with  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Spirillum  volutans  and  Monades,  and  there  are  few  adults 
in  perfect  health  who  have  not  some  carious  or  hollow 
teeth,  or  who  have  not  between  them  some  remnants  of 
aliments  or  pultaceous  matter;  it  is  thus  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  that,  by  breathing  through  the  mouth,  they  may 
fill  the  air  with  microzoids.  This  is  soon  demonstrated  by 
making  a  person  who  usually  neglects  his  teeth,  breathe  in 
a  vessel  filled  with  ice,  the  respiration  becomes  condensed ; 
in  it  will  be  found,  besides  the  reproductive  elements  of 
microzoids,  likewise  bacteria  and  vibrions.  The^  two  Bac¬ 
terium  catenula  and  the  vibrions  which  I  found  in  the  vapour 
collected  in  the  casemate,  at  the  moment  of  condensation,  no 
doubt,  came  from  the  mouths  of  the  soldiers,  who  habitually 
take  little  or  no  care  of  their  teeth.  I  will  show'  presently 
that  the  vapour  exhaled  from  the  lungs  contains  no  infu¬ 
soria  ;  they  must,  therefore,  come  in  these  cases  from  the 
mouth. 

Products  of  the  respiration. — It  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  product  of  the  respiration  contains  organic  matter,  to  which 
great  importance  has  been  assigned  in  the  history  of  miasma. 
To  demonstrate  their  existence,  the  respiratory  vapour  has 
been  condensed  by  cold;  after  w^hich  the  liquid  has  been 
allowed  to  stand  in  a  temperature  of  about  20°  Centigrade  ; 
in  the  course  of  some  days  a  substance  has  been  found 
suspended  in  it  exhaling  an  odour  of  putrefaction.  The 
same  experiments  had  been  made  on  the  air  in  the  dissecting 
rooms  of  the  hospital,  and  on  that  of  the  miasma  of  the 
marshes ;  and  the  same  phenomena  have  been  reproduced. 
These  substances  w'ere  analysed,  and  in  all  cases  were  found 
to  contain  nitrogen,  but  were  not  examined  microscopically. 
I  have  shown  that  the  substance,  which  is  formed  by  the 
process  of  condensing  animal  matter  in  a  state  of  putre¬ 
faction,  and  also  on  the  marshes  of  Sologne,  is  composed  of 
microphytes  and  microzoids.  Finally,  in  that  which  is  con¬ 
densed  in  the  open  air,  there  is  also  a  deposition,  but  not 
quite  so  abundant,  which  might  likewise  contain  either 
microphytes  and  microzoids  or  microphytes  only,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  locality. 

In  an  experiment  repeated  in  the  presence  of  M.  Chevreul 
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I  ascertained  this  last  fact.  This  substance  in  every  case 
was  caused  by  the  development  of  the  living  beings.  If  one 
had  reflected  that^  at  the  moment  of  the  condensation^,  the 
liquid  is  clear  and  limpid^  consequently  contains  no  sub¬ 
stance  in  suspension^,  at  least  visible  to  the  naked  eye ;  and 
that  if  it  contained  either  albumenoid  matter  or  fragments  of 
tissue^  both  the  one  and  the  other,  would  be  destroyed  and 
reduced  to  their  proper  elements  by  putrefaction ;  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  probable  that  one  would  have  been  able  to  recognise 
its  true  nature. 

In  the  explanation  given  of  the  formation  and  its  mode  of 
action,  this  matter  would  at  one  and  the  same  time  play  the 
part  of  ferment,  become  decomposed  and  developed,  which  is 
impossible.  The  demonstration  which  I  have  made  seems 
to  me  to  resolve  this  question.  Independent  of  the  facts  I 
have  reported,  and  which  seem  of  the  highest  importance  in 
the  history  of  miasma,  I  have  ascertained  another,  which  is 
not  less  interesting,  viz.  that  there  is  no  deposit  formed  from 
the  condensed  vapours  of  the  respiration,  while  the  contrary 
has  generally  been  admitted.  In  this  experimenters  have 
been  led  into  error  by  the  modus  operandi.  I  have  just 
stated  that  a  depot  is  formed  composed  of  living  beings  from 
the  vapours  condensed  in  the  open  air,  and  that  the  product 
of  the  respiration  passing  through  the  mouth  becomes  im¬ 
pregnated  with  microzoids.  The  deposit  observed  in  this 
case  arises  from  the  microphytes  and  the  microzoids  con¬ 
tained  in  the  mouth  and  in  the  air.  In  taking  certain 
precautions  which  I  will  point  out,  one  can  demonstrate, 
as  I  have  done  before  M.  Chevreul,  not  only  that  there  is  no 
deposit  produced,  but  that  neither  microphytes  nor  micro¬ 
zoids  are  developed.  This  is  how  I  have  demonstrated  it.  I 
previously  well  cleaned  out  the  mouth  and  throat  with  a 
solution  containing  two  per  cent,  of  tartaric  acid  (this  acid 
kills  the  microzoids)  after  which  all  parts  are  w'ell  rinsed 
with  clean  w^ater.  I  always  operate  in  the  morning  while 
fasting,  to  avoid  the  emanation  of  aliments  or  drinks,  &c. 
I  then  respire  through  the  nose,  and  make  the  product  of 
the  respiration  pass  through  a  tube  provided  with  small  bowds, 
surrounded  with  ice,  taking  great  care  that  no  saliva  gets 
into  it ;  for  this  purpose  I  hold  one  end  of  the  tube  betw-een 
my  lips.  Tw^enty  minutes  suffice  to  obtain  in- this  manner 
several  grammes  of  condensed  vapour.  This  fluid  at  the  time 
of  its  collection  contains  fragments  of  epithelium,  some  very 
small  globules,  and  also  some  very  small  black  grains ;  these 
latter  seem  to  be  composed  of  carbon.  This  fluid  being  put 
in  a  bottle,  hermetically  stoppered,  was  examined  with  the 
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microscope  every  two  days  in  summer,  during  a  whole  month, 
but  showed  no  signs  of  microphytes  or  microzoids,  and  the 
fluid  remained  perfectly  limpid. 

I  repeated  these  experiments  ten  times  over,  always  with 
the  same  results.  I  have,  moreover,  preserved  some  of  the 
fluid  for  twelve  months,  and  it  remained  as  clear  and  limpid 
as  on  the  first  day.  I  have  asked  myself  this  question, 
whether  the  globules  which  are  found  in  this  fluid  are  not 
the  elements  of  reproduction  of  infusoria  which  have  not 
become  developed  in  it  for  want  of  the  proper  aliment.  To 
enlighten  myself  on  this  point  I  made  two  experiments,  viz. 
to  five  grammes  of  the  condensed  fluid  I  added  fifty  centi¬ 
grammes  of  albumen,  from  a  newly  laid  egg ;  and  at  the  same 
time  I  made  another  experiment  to  compare  with  it :  five 
grammes  of  distilled  water  were  added  to  fifty  centigrammes 
of  the  same  albumen.  These  compounds  were  put  in  two 
bottles  containing  six  volumes  of  air  to  one  of  the  fluid  ;  these 
bottles  were  stoppered  with  emery,  and  were  left  in  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  from  22°  to  25°  Cent. ;  but  I  found  no  difference 
either  in  the  number  or  the  species  of  the  .animalcules  de¬ 
veloped  in  these  two  fluids  nor  in  the  time  of  their  appear¬ 
ance.  These  experiments  appear  to  demonstrate  that  the 
product  from  the  lungs  of  individuals  in  good  health  contains 
neither  microphytes  nor  microzoids. 

I  have  now  to  treat  of  the  most  difficult  point  of  this 
question,  that  is,  to  ascertain  whether  these  small  beings  are 
the  cause  of  typhus,  typhoid  fevers,  or  cholera,  &c.  I  have 
already  stated  my  opinion  on  this  subject  (in  1861),  but 
science  demands  facts,  and  it  is  with  facts  that  I  will  under¬ 
take  the  solution  of  this  question,  if  the  Academy  will  further 
favour  me  with  its  kind  attention. 


[To  he  continued^ 
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THE  NATIONAL  VETEEINAUY  BENEVOLENT 
AND  MUTUAL  DEFENCE  SOCIETY. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the 
Queen’s  Hotel,  Leeds,  on  Thursday  the  22nd  October,  1868.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  present  : — Wm.  Field,  jun.,  President  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  London  ;  Professor  Wil¬ 
liams,  Principal  of  the  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh;  E.  C.  Dray, 
Leeds  :  Wm.  Broughton,  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Leeds ;  J.  Cuthbert,  Leeds ;  Thos.  Greaves, 
Manchester;  P.  Taylor,  Manchester;  A.  L.  Gibson,  Manchester; 
Jas.  Howell,  Rochdale  ;  D.  McTaggart,  Halifax ;  J.  Bale,  Otley ; 
Jas.  Freeman,  Hull ;  Jos.  Carter,  Bradford  ;  P.  Walker,  Bradford ; 
Thos.  Pratt,  Masham  ;  J.  Anderton,  Skipton  ;  J.  Schofield,  Ponte¬ 
fract  ;  M.  Naylor,  Wakefield  ;  G.  Smith,  Darton  ;  W.  Fearney,  Leeds ; 
Geo.  Morgan,  Liverpool,  etc.,  etc. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Mr.  A.  Lawson,  Bolton,  from  in¬ 
disposition,  Mr.  Bray  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  the  Chairman  called  on  Mr.  Morgan,  Hon.  Secretary,  to 
read  the  annual  report,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

The  Third  Annual  Meport  of  the  National  Veterinary  Benevolent 

and  Mutual  Defence  Society. 

Gentlemen, — In  presenting  to  you  the  third  annual  report,  I 
have  to  state,  that  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
last  annual  meeting,  the  Committee  appointed  to  revise  and  con¬ 
solidate  the  rules  of  this  Society,  after  several  meetings  and  a  good 
deal  of  correspondence,  agreed  to  a  code  of  rules  which  they  con¬ 
sidered  suitable  to  the  Society;  500  copies  of  these  were  printed 
and  forwarded  one  to  each  member  of  the  society. 

I  would  here  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  members  present 
particularly  to  Rule  12,  by  which  the  date  for  payment  of  the  annual 
subscription  is  fixed,  and  also  the  penalty  attached  to  non-compliance 
with  that  rule  ;  members  must  blame  themselves  and  not  the  officers 
of  the  Society  if  at  any  time  they  should  be  in  the  unfortunate  po¬ 
sition  of  requiring  the  aid  of  the  Society  and  find  themselves  de¬ 
barred  by  their  own  wilful  negligence,  as  has  been  the  case  on  more 
than  one  occasion  during  the  past  year.  Not  that  any  of  the  ofiicers 
would  refuse  to  assist  any  member  out  of  a  difficulty  in  their  private 
capacity  to  the  fullest  extent,  but  when  members  do  not  conform  to 
the  rules,  they  feel  bound  to  refuse  any  aid  as  officers  of  the  Society. 

When  this  Society  was  proposed,  there  were  some  that  said  we 
should  only  open  the  flood-gates  of  litigation,  and  collect  money  to 
fee  lawyers  ;  now,  in  answer  to  this,  I  can  congratulate  the  members 
on  the  important  fact  that  with  one  single  exception,  and  that  only 
to  a  small  amount,  your  funds  have  not  been  touched  for  law  ex- 
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penses,  and  we  have  now  completed  the  third  year  of  our  existence. 
Now  some  may  say  this  shows  that  such  a  society  is  not  necessary, 
but  in  order  to  show  the  fallacy  of  this  idea,  I  would  here  mention 
that  during  the  past  year  your  officers  have  been  applied  to,  either 
verbally  or  by  letter,  in  no  less  than  fifteen  cases  of  threatened 
actions  against  veterinary  surgeons.  Some  of  the  applicants  were 
not  members  of  the  Society,  but  in  each  case  we  have  given  our  best 
advice  only  in  our  private  capacity,  and  happily  in  general  with  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

Your  officers  have  thus  become  possessed  of  some  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  best  mode  of  conducting  those  cases,  and  the 
general  bearing  of  the  law  upon  them — as,  for  instance,  in  the  case 
of  pricking  horses  in  shoeing,  the  law  assumes  that  negligence  or 
carelessness  has  been  the  cause,  because  pricking  and  laming  horses 
is  not  the  ordinary  result  of  shoeing  ;  therefore  it  is  not  necessary 
for  a  plaintiff  to  prove  that  it  was  the  result  of  negligence,  but  it  is 
for  the  defendant  to  prove  that  on  this  particular  occasion  some 
special  or  exceptional  circumstance  existed  which  caused  the  nail 
to  deviate  from  the  usual  course. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  you  a  short  sketch  of  some  of  the 
cases  which  have  occurred  during  the  year,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  actions  arise  as  frequently  from  other  causes  as  from  shoeing. 

1st.  Heap  V.  Brookes.  This  action  was  tried  in  the  Manchester 
County  Court,  in  January  of  the  present  year,  before  Mr.  Ovens,  to 
recover  the  sum  of  a624,  the  value  of  a  cow  belonging  to  plaintiff, 
and  which  died  from  milk  fever  in  the  month  of  July  previous. 

It  was  not  contended  that  the  treatment  was  improper,  or  that 
Mr.  Brooke’s  assistant,  who  attended  the  case,  was  in  any  way  in¬ 
competent,  but  that  the  cow  was  lost  through  the  neglect  of  Mr. 
Brookes,  who  was  confined  to  his  bed  and  unable  to  attend,  and  his 
assistant  had  gone  to  another  case,  and  thus  two  hours  of  valuable 
time  were  lost  at  the  commencement  of  the  case. 

After  a  good  deal  of  contradictory  evidence  as  to  the  exact  word¬ 
ing  of  the  first  message  delivered,  Mr.  Haycock,  V.  S.,  gave  evidence 
to  the  effect,  that  in  his  experience  he  rarely  lost  a  case  of  milk 
fever  when  called  on  at  the  early  stage  ;  he  had  heard  the  evidence 
in  this  case,  and  the  impression  on  his  mind  was  that  the  cow  could 
have  been  saved  if  the  defendant  had  attended  when  first  sent  for. 

Mr.  Greaves,  V.  S.,  gave  evidence  for  the  defendant  to  the  effect- 
that  in  some  cases  the  attack  is  so  acute  and  so  violent,  that  it  runs 
its  course  in  a  few  hours,  and  that  no  method  of  treatment  is  of  anv 
avail,  even  if  the  veterinary  surgeon  were  in  attendance  at  the  outset. 
He  had  heard  the  evidence  in  this  case,  and  the  opinion  he  had 
formed  was,  that  it  was  a  most  acute  attack,  that  prostration  super¬ 
vened  so  rapidly  that  no  mode  of  treatment  could  have  prevented 
her  from  sinking,  even  if  applied  at  the  earliest  moment. 

The  Judge,  in  summing  up,  said  he  fully  entertained  the  same 
opinion,  and  gave  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  Mr.  P.  Taylor,  V.  S., 
was  also  in  court  to  give  evidence  for  the  defendant  if  required. 

-  The  next  case  is  one  in  which  a  veterinary  surgeon  was  sued  for  - 
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damages  sustained  as  the  consequence  of  unskilful  advice.  The 
case  was  heard  in  the  County  Court,  Liverpool,  before  Mr.  Serjeant 
Wheeler.  Ellison  v.  Ellis.  The  action  was  brought  to  recover  a 
sum  of  ^50  on  three  counts.  First,  because  of  the  detention  of  a 
mare  by  the  defendant,  the  estimated  value  of  which  was  ^14  ; 
secondly,  on  account  of  damage  sustained  through  the  defendant’s 
unskilful  advice  ;  and,  thirdly,  for  the  keep  of  a  horse.  The  case 
was  tried  by  jury,  and  lasted  seven  hours.  They  gave  a  verdict  for 
^*31  on  the  second  count,  which  with  expenses  amounted  to  rather 
a  round  sura. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  a  horseshoer,  at  Bolton.  Eckersley  v. 
Hindle.  Heard  before  J.  J.  S.  Green,  Esq.,  County  Court  Judge, 
June  12th.  This  was  an  action  to  recover  the  sum  of  ^15  155. 
for  damage  done  to  a  horse,  the  property  of  the  plaintiff,  by  the 
servant  of  the  defendant,  who  is  a  horseshoer  in  Bolton. 

This  case  had  been  heard  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  a  verdict  was 
given  for  the  plaintiff,  for  5613  IO5.,  but  your  President,  thinking 
that  a  gross  injustice  had  been  done  to  the  defendant,  interested 
himself  in  the  matter,  and  got  a  fresh  trial  granted.  He,  Mr. 
Greaves,  and  your  Secretary  attended  on  this  occasion,  and  gave 
evidence  for  the  defence,  but,  although  the  case  lasted  several  hours, 
it  was  quite  evident  from  the  beginning  that  the  Judge  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  confirm  his  former  decision.  Had  this  case  been 
tried  before  a  jury,  there  is  little  doubt  the  decision  would  have  been 
different.  There  was  one  point  in  this  case  to  which  I  would  wish 
to  draw  your  attention. 

On  the  defendant  stating  in  his  evidence  that  when  the  horse  was 
brought  to  have  the  shoe  put  on,  he  remarked  to  the  man  that 
brought  him,  that  “the  horse  would  be  better  in  the  stable  with  his 
foot  in  a  poultice,  than  having  a  shoe  put  on  for  work.  The 
judge  said,  “  even  this  showed  gross  negligence  on  the  part  of  de¬ 
fendant,  in  his  putting  a  shoe  on  a  foot  unfit  to  carry  a  shoe,  even 
when  instructed  by  the  owner  to  do  so.” 

It  is  only  a  short  time  since  that  a  veterinary  surgeon  was  held 
liable  for  the  value  of  a  cow  on  account  of  his  not  following  the 
course  of  treatment  suggested  by  the  owner.  Such  is  the  glorious 
uncertainty  of  law. 

The  next  case  was  heard  in  the  Sheriff’s  Court,  Galashiels,  on 
June  2nd,  before  Mr.  Sheriff  Milne,— Mark  v.  Murray,— and  was 
an  action  to  recover  366  45.  as  damages  and  loss  sustained  from 
injury  done  to  a  valuable  horse  in  shoeing.  In  this  case  an  old  act 
of  the  reign  of  James  III,  1477,  was  cited  as  the  basis  of  the  claim, 
as  well  as  common  law.  Evidence  having  been  given  for  both 
parties,  the  Sheriff  said  he  had  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  decision. 
Pricking  was  an  accidental  circumstance  which  frequently  occurs, 
and  the  plaintiff  had  failed  to  remove  the  shoe  and  apply  early 
remedies,  for  which  he  had  himself  to  blame.  Verdict  for  defendant. 

The  next  case  was  also  a  shoeing  case,  and  was  heard  before  Mr. 
J.  K.  Blair  and  a  jury,  in  the  County  Court,  Liverpool,  2nd  July. 
Clyne  v.  Taylor.  In  "this  case  the  plaintiff  sought  to  recover  the 
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sum  of  ^27  6.?,,  damage  sustained  for  loss  of  time.  The  defendant 
partly  acknowledged  his  liability  by  offering  to  take  the  mare  from 
plaintiff  at  the  time  she  fell  lame.  It  was  also  shown  on  the  trial 
she  was  of  very  little  value  originally,  and  that  she  was  as  good  then 
as  when  the  injury  was  done. 

Mr.  Greaves,  Mr.  Proctor,  Mr.  Heeps,  and  your  Secretary  at¬ 
tended  and  gave  evidence  for  the  defendant ;  and  a  verdict  was 
returned  in  his  favour. 

The  next  case  was  similar  to  the  last,  and  was  tried  in  the  Court 
of  Passage,  Liverpool,  before  Mr.  Pickering,  Q.C,,  and  a  jury,  on 
17th  July.  Bowker  v.  Godfrey.  In  this  case  damages  were  claimed 
for  the  loss  of  time  to  one  horse,  and  the  total  value  of  another 
that  died  from  an  alleged  injury  in  shoeing.  A  verdict  was  given 
for  the  defendant.  In  this  case  I  attended  and  gave  evidence. 

The  next  case — Fallows  v.  Carter — is  also  a  shoeing  case,  heard 
before  Mr.  J.  W.  Harden,  at  the  Northwich  County  Court.  The 
action  was  for  loss  of  work,  damage  to  the  horse,  medical  attend¬ 
ance,  etc.,  for  which  the  plaintiff  claimed  5631  10^.  Mr.  Darwill 
attended  and  gave  evidence  for  the  defendant,  but  unfortunately  the 
verdict  was  for  the  plaintiff  for  56 10. 

I  shall  now  give  you  a  sketch  of  a  rather  curious  case  of  threatened 
action  against  a  veterinary  surgeon,  a  member  of  this  Society.  He 
is  also  a  livery-stable  keeper,  and  some  two  years  since  a  horse 
and  gig  were  left  at  his  stables,  by  a  gentleman  who  went  away 
and  never  looked  near  them  again.  He  kept  them  for  some  six 
months,  then  advertised  and  sold  them,  paid  himself,  and  handed 
the  balance  over  to  the  solicitor  and  a  sister  of  the  owner,  who  had 
told  him  the  owner  had  either  left  the  country  or  got  into  an  asylum. 
However,  twelve  months  after  the  sale  he  turned  up  again,  and  de¬ 
manded  his  property  back,  said  he  had  never  authorised  any  one 
to  sell,  and  threatened  the  veterinary  surgeon  with  an  action.  He 
applied  to  the  Society  through  its  officers,  who,  I  believe,  were  quite 
willing  to  do  what  they  could  for  him  as  private  individuals,  but  as 
your  officers  they  felt  they  had  no  power,  as  this  member  had  re¬ 
quested  the  Treasurer  to  place  his  subscription  to  the  Benevolent 
Fund ;  he  had  also  a  son  in  partnership  with  him  who  was  not  a 
member  of  the  Society,  and  he  thus  became  only  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Benevolent  Fund.  They,  however,  obtained  certain 
information  on  the  points  at  issue,  which  they  considered  would 
be  sufficient  to  stop  further  proceedings.  But  it  seems  that 
that  is  not  yet  the  case,  for  no  later  than  the  7th  of  the  present 
month  another  threat  was  made  to  obtain  warrants  to  indict 
this  member  and  three  others  for  conspiring  to  defraud,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  such  may  not  be  done.  I  may  here  state  that 
this  is  not  the  case  of  a  young  practitioner,  but  a  gentleman  who 
has  been  in  business  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  and  who  has 
been  during  that  long  period  a  credit  to  the  profession. 

The  next  case  to  which  I  would  draw  your  attention  is  also  the 
case  of  a  member  of  this  Society,  who  keeps  livery  stables  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  other  business.  Some  three  months  ago  he  wrote 
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to  your  Treasurer,  stating  his  case,  which  was  this.  On  one  occasion 
his  stables  were  full,  and  in  order  to  accommodate  some  horses,  he 
put  them  in  his  shoeing  forge ;  one  of  them  got  lamed,  and  as  the 
owner  expected  him  to  make  good  the  damage,  he  made  application 
to  the  Society  to  assist  him.  The  Treasurer  sent  the  letter  to  me, 
as  your  Secretary,  to  reply  to  it.  I  replied  that  I  did  not  consider 
it  one  of  those  cases  to  defend  which  the  Society  was  established, 
as  it  was  quite  evident  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  removing  a  horse 
from  the  stall  and  putting  him  in  the  forge,  when  he  was  paid  for 
providing  a  stall,  and  that  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  best  to  try  and 
settle  it  with  the  owners. 

We  heard  nothing  more  of  this  case  till  the  other  day,  when  a 
letter  was  received  by  the  Treasurer  stating  that  the  member  had 
paid  £\5  damage  and  kept  the  animal  at  his  own  cost  for  twelve 
weeks,  and  asking  the  Society  to  recompense  him. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  shall  only  trouble  you  with  one  more  case, 
but  before  stating  that  I  beg  to  say,  that  up  to  this  point  we  have 
not  spent  a  shilling  of  your  money,  but  have  travelled  scores  of 
miles,  at  considerable  expense  and  loss  of  time,  each  man  bearing 
his  share  from  his  own  private  purse,  so  anxious  have  we  been  to 
gain  credit  for  economy,  and  thus  secure  your  approbation  by  hus¬ 
banding  your  resources,  and  by  these  means  hastening  on  the  day 
when  the  veterinary  profession  shall  possess  a  Benevolent  Fund  for 
the  support  of  the  aged,  the  widows,  and  the  orphans,  worthy  of  a 
name,  and  the  want  of  which  at  the  present  day  1  consider  as  one 
of  the  greatest  blots  on  our  escutcheon. 

It  may  appear  strange,  gentlemen,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that 
the  first  case  in  which  your  officers  found  it  necessary  to  set  the 
machinery  of  this  Society  in  motion  was  at,  I  may  say,  the  most 
distant  point  from  its  centre,  viz.  in  Ireland,  and  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  its  mission  was  a  successful  one. 

In  the  month  of  May  last  a  young  member  of  the  profession, 
Mr.  John  Malcolm,  of  Enniscorthy,  castrated  a  colt  at  a  place 
called  Ballycross,  twenty-seven  miles  from  his  place  of  business; 
he  heard  nothing  more  of  the  colt  for  fourteen  days,  when  he 
received  a  message  that  the  colt  was  ill,  and  from  the  description 
given  he  concluded  that  it  was  a  case  of  tetanus  ;  but,  as  he  had  an 
appointment  in  an  opposite  direction  some  fifteen  miles  for  that 
afternoon,  he  could  not  attend  to  him,  but  sent  by  messengers 
suitable  medicine,  with  instructions  to  let  him  know  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning  the  state  of  the  case,  and  he  would  attend  to  him  then. 
However,  he  heard  no  more  of  him,  till  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
owner,  stating  that  the  colt  had  died,  and  claiming  compensation  to 
the  amount  of  £14.  Mr.  Malcolm  replied,  that  he  never  held  him¬ 
self  responsible  for  the  success  of  any  operation,  and  refused  to  pay 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  money  demanded :  the  consequence 
was  that  Mr.  Rowe,  the  owner,  through  his  solicitor,  served  him 
with  a  civil  bill  process  for  the  amount,  which  Mr.  Malcolm  for¬ 
warded  to  your  president,  along  with  written  statement  of  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  case,  on  which  a  meeting  of  your  Council  was 
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summoned  to  Bolton,  there  being  present  the  president,  treasurer, 
Mr.  P.  Taylor,  Mr.  Howell,  and  the  secretary.  Most  of  the  other 
’members  of  Council  wrote,  stating  their  inability  to  attend,  but  at 
the  same  time  expressing  their  opinion  that  it  was  a  case  which 
should  be  defended.  As  it  appeared  to  those  present  that  they 
had  not  sufficient  evidence  to  form  a  decided  opinion  on  the  matter, 
and  the  great  distance  preventing  a  personal  interview  with 
Mr.  Malcolm,  a  series  of  queries  was  drawn  up  and  forwarded  to  him, 
which  he  answered  in  a  very  straightforward  and  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner,  and  also  forwarded  to  the  treasurer  the  Sb  required  by 
Pule  X.  Your  Council  then  instructed  your  president  and  secre¬ 
tary  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  defence  of  the  action,  and 
proceed  to  Ireland  when  the  trial  came  on  and  act  as  they  thought 
best  for  the  interests  of  the  Society  and  the  profession  at  large. 
Feeling  as  they  did  that  a  great  principle  was  at  stake,  they 
exerted  themselves  to  obtain  all  the  information  possible  ;  and  with 
this  view  your  president  wrote  the  editors  of  the  Veterinarian, 
requesting  information  as  to  similar  cases.  Amongst  the  replies 
received  in  answer  to  this  was  one  which  deserves  particular  notice, 
being  from  the  hand  of  a  lady,  the  worthy  sister  of  the  late  Prof. 
Dick,  thus  adding  another  to  the  many  obligations  the  profession 
is  under  to  that  honoured  name,  and  which  I  myself  and  many 
others  present  have  personally  experienced  and  can  never  forget. 
The  President  also  wrote  to  several  veterinary  surgeons  in  Ireland, 
who  were  ready  and  willing  to  come  forward  and  give  evidence  if 
necessary. 

As  the  trial  was  fixed  for  the  14th  of  the  present  month,  we  got 
there  on  the  day  previous,  in  order  that  we  might  have  a  conference 
with  Messrs.  Corcoran  and  Sinnott,  the  solicitors  instructed  for  the 
defence,  who  received  us  and  the  suggestions  we  made  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  defence  in  the  most  kind  and  friendly  manner 
imaginable. 

The  profession  at  large  are  also  much  indebted  to  Dr.  Cranfield, 
and  Dr.  Goodisson,  for  their  attendance  for  two  days  in  Court, 
to  give  evidence  if  necessary  as  to  the  frequency  of  tetanus  super¬ 
vening  on  operations  in  the  human  subject.  Their  services  were 
fortunately  not  required,  yet  not  the  less  valuable. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  ' Sessions,  several  of  the  plaintiff’s  wit¬ 
nesses  did  not  appear,  and  the  case  might  have  been  struck  out  of 
the  list  without  a  hearing  ;  but,  as  a  serious  and  damaging  charge 
had  been  brought  against  a  most  respectable  and  deserving  member 
of  the  profession,  it  was  decreed  to  have  it  heard  in  Court,  which  was 
done  on  the  following  day. 

Three  witnesses  were  examined  for  the  plaintiff,  but  neither  of 
them  showed  that  the  least  blame  could  be  attached  to  Mr.  Malcolm. 
So  satisfied  was  the  judge,  H.  West,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  of  this,  that  he  said 
he  would  have  stopped  the  case  then  had  it  not  been  that  a  very 
serious  charge  had  been  brought  against  a  professional  man’s  cha¬ 
racter,  and  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
publicly  clearing  himself  of  the  imputation. 
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Mr,  Malcolm  was  then  called,  and  described  the  mode  in  which 
he  performed  the  operation,  and  his  usual  custom  in  these  cases, 
also  the  cause  which  prevented  him  from  seeing  the  colt  when 
sent  for. 

The  Judge  then  said,  it  was  useless  calling  any  more  witnesses  in 
this  case,  as  he  was  quite  satisfied,  from  the  plaintiff’s  own  wit¬ 
nesses,  that  he  had  not  the  least  claim  on  the  veterinary  surgeon. 

The  colt  had  been  well  and  skilfully  operated  on,  and  he  might 
have  died  by  the  visitation  of  God,  even  if  he  had  not  been  castrated, 
and  tetanus  was  an  affection  that  often  followed  the  most  simple 
wounds.  It  was  only  a  short  time  ago  that  a  gentleman  he  knew 
was  separating  two  game  cocks  that  were  fighting,  when  one  of  them 
struck  him  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  making  a  slight  wound  ;  and 
although  treated  by  the  best  scientific  skill  that  the  country  afforded, 
he  was  attacked  by  tetanus  and  died.  He  could  not  see  any 
conceivable  grounds  on  which  the  action  was  brought,  and  it  should 
never  have  been  brought ;  there  was  not  the  least  imputation 
on  Mr.  Malcolm’s  character,  and  he  should  dismiss  the  case  on  the 
merits.  He  also  allowed  £4  costs  for  witnesses.  Having  now 
brought  our  proceedings  for  the  by-past  year  up  to  the  present 
time,  we  resign  our  trust.  The  treasurer  will  enlighten  you  as  to 
the  state  of  the  finances. 

Mr,  P,  Taylor  then  moved,  “  That  the  Report  be  received  and 
adopted,”  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Broughton,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Greaves  then  moved,  “  That  the  President  be  requested  to 
convey  to  Dr.  Cranfield  and  Dr.  Goodison  the  best  thanks  of  this 
meeting  for  their  great  kindness  in  attending  to  give  evidence  in 
Mr.  Malcolm’s  case,”  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Dray,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  Treasurer  then  read  the  following  statement : 

Treasurer^ s  Pejportfor  1866,  1867,  and  1868. 

The  duties  that  I  have  to  perform  to-day  in  presenting  to  you 
the  financial  statement  are  very  light  indeed,  and  in  a  certain  sense 
tolerably  satisfactory.  ;  •  ' 

I  find  the  state  and  progress  of  our  Society  for  the  three  years  it 
has  been  in  existence,  to  be  as  follows  : — 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  number  of  members  increased  100 
in  the  year  ending  September,  1867,  and  increased  one  in  the  year 
ending  October,  1868. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  funds  in  hand  increased  in  the  year 
ending  September,  1867j  ^86  I85.  6«7.,  and  in  the  year  ending 
October,  1868,  they  increased  ^*194  I2s.  Id, 

The  number  of  members  in  arrears  of  payment  in  September, 
1867,  was  108.  The  number  of  members  in  arrears  of  payment 
in  October,  1868,  is  45. 

The  amount  of  funds  in  arrear  in  September,  1867,  was  ^6144 
18s.  The  amount  of  funds  in  arrear  in  October,  1868,  is  £91 
15s.  6c?. 

The  amount  of  the  fund  in’the  Bank,  in  the  three  Trustees’  names, 
for  benevolent  purposes,  is  £86  14s.  7c?.,  and  for  defence  pur¬ 
poses,  50222  8s.  5c?. 

The  special  thanks  of  this  Society  are  due  to  the  Lancashire 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  for  the  generous  vote  of  £50  from 
their  funds. 

The  funds  have  been  well  husbanded,  the  only  expenses  incurred 
and  charged  to  the  Society  being  printing,  postage,  stationery,  and 
sundry  incidental  expenses ;  no  travelling  expenses  have  been 
charged,  with  the  exception  of  the  deputation  to  Ireland,  which 
consisted  of  the  President  and  the  Honorary  Secretary.  That 
deputation  went  forth  on  their  errand  of  mercy  with  every  good 
feeling,  and  accompanied  with  every  good  wish ;  our  eyes  followed 
them,  and  we  watched  them  with  an  anxious  feeling  akin  to  that 
interest  evoked  when  watching  a  lifeboat  on  its  benignant  errand ; 
we  see  it  breasting  the  waves  with  a  persistency  that  calls  forth  the 
highest  admiration,  we  see  it  as  it  nears  the  vessel  in  distress,  our 
strong  glasses  enable  us,  whilst  in  a  state  of  breathless  anxiety,  to 
see  the  half-drowned  and  exhausted  men  taken  out  of  the  rigging 
and  placed  in  this  little  boat ;  we  see  it  leave  the  sinking  vessel  and 
approach  the  land  ;  as  the  boat  touches  the  shore  we  see  the  crew 
with  their  oars  pointed  into  the  sand,  and  just  at  the  precise  mo¬ 
ment  as  the  furious  wave  comes  dashing  upon  them  the  crew 
join  their  willing  and  powerful  aid  to  the  swelling  wave,  and  the 
boat  leaps  upon  the  dry  land  like  a  thing  of  life.  At  that  instant 
the  pent-up  feelings  can  be  restrained  no  longer,  and  a  lusty  British 
cheer  rends  the  air,  They  are  saved,  they  are  saved  !”  The  simile 
holds  good  in  our  case.  At  the  thrilling  moment  our  worthy  Secre¬ 
tary  throws  up  his  hat  in  triumph.  A  message  is  wafted  under¬ 
neath  the  Irish  Channel,  a  flash  of  lightning  proclaims  to  us  the 
glad  tidings,  “We’ve  won,  we’ve  won.” 

Gentlemen,  whatever  labour,  time,  or  money,  I  may  have  expended 
from  time  to  time,  or  whatever  distances  I  may  have  travelled  with 
a  view  to  advance  the  cause  of  this  Society,  believe  me,  I  felt  repaid 
a  thousand  times  over  by  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  I  experienced 
at  that  moment,  and  I  should  think  that  every  member  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  whether  a  member  of  this  Society  or  not,  will  feel  his  heart 
stirred  within  him  when  he  sees  how  the  crew  of  our  little  craft 
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have  acquitted  themselves  on  this  their  first  trial ;  our  boat  has  not 
been  swamped,  nor  even  sprung  a  leak ;  our  little  craft  has  proved 
herself  to  be  thoroughly  seaworthy, — it  answers  to  the  helm  ad¬ 
mirably,  our  captain  has  her  well  under  command.  Yes,  our  lifeboat 
and  its  gallant  little  crew  are  ready  and  willing  for  service  again 
to-morrow  if  an  emergency  arise.  Yet  there  are  those  who  say 
this  lifeboat  is  not  required.  Their  selfishness  admits  of  no  sympathy 
for  others  ;  the  utmost  excitement  compatible  with  their  indolent 
temperament  is  manifested  in  their  reply,  ‘‘'Oh,  wait  until  the  neces¬ 
sity  arises,  and  then|  we  will  think  about  it.”  This  class  of  men 
I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  characterize.  But  science  has  recently 
discovered  that  a  process  of  reproduction  is  constantly  going  on  in 
the  animal  kingdom,  to  which  it  has  given  the  name  of  spontaneous 
generation,  by  which  creatures  are  born  we  know  not  how,  and 
come  from  we  know  not  where  :  they  are  evolved  from  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  or  even  from  the  vacuum  of  an  empty  bottle.  So  with  men 
who  do  not  want  to  join  our  Society,  or  be  of  any  service  to  their 
professional  brethren. 

Mr.  P.  Taylor  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  financial  statement, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Freeman,  and  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Dray,  “That  the  President  be  re¬ 
quested  to  write  to  each  of  those  members  who  have  not  yet  paid 
their  subscriptions,  requesting  that  such  sums  be  at  once  paid.” 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Howell,  and  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  the  officers  for  their  services 
during  the  past  year. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
as  follows  : — 

President. — Mr.  Peter  Taylor,  Manchester. 

Vice-President . — Mr.  E.  C.  Dray,  Leeds. 

Treasurer. — Mr.  Thos.  Greaves,  Manchester. 

Hon.  Secretary. — Mr.  Geo.  Morgan,  Liverpool. 

Council. — Messrs.  Wm.  Field,  jun.,  London  ;  Prof.  Williams, 
Edinburgh  ;  John  Lawson,  Manchester  ;  Gilbert  Heyes,  Liverpool ; 
John  Cuthbert,  Leeds  ;  Wm.  Broughton,  Leeds  ;  Jas.  Howell,  Roch¬ 
dale  ;  Wm.  Whittle,  Worsley ;  Alex.  L.  Gibson,  Manchester;  Jos. 
Carter,  Bradford;  D.  Me  Taggart,  Halifax;  Jas.  Freeman,  Hull. 

A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  to  Mr.  Dray,  for 
his  able  services  in  the  chair  ;  after  which  the  company  adjourned 
to  dinner,  Mr.  Dray  acting  as  chairman,  Mr.  Nicholson  in  the  vice¬ 
chair. 

After  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts,  Mr.  Dray  proposed  that 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  in  doing  so’ said, 
“It  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure  and  regret  that  I  propose 
this  toast,  pleasure  at  having  at  my  right  hand  Mr.  Field,  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  that  body,  whose  ability  for  so  important  an  office  is  fully 
proved  by  his  election  for  a  second  time,  and  is  a  compliment  of 
which  any  one  might  be  proud.  To  many  of  the  other  members 
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of  Council  great  credit  is  due,  for  they  have  travelled  long  distances, 
at  great  expense  and  inconvenience,  to  be  present  at  the  Council 
meetings,  and  they  richly  deserve  our  best  thanks.  The  regret  I 
have  is  at  the  very  little  good  that  has  resulted  from  their  delibe¬ 
rations.  I  am  fully  aware  they  have  many  difficulties  to  contend 
with,  but  still  there  is  little  or  no  progress  made.  The  charter,  in 
in  its  present  state,  is  nearly  a  dead  letter ;  empiricism  reigns  ram¬ 
pant,  and  we  are  almost  helpless  to  check  it.  Why  does  not  the 
veterinary  profession  receive  the  same  protection  as  the  medical  ? 

I  am  much  afraid  there  does  not  exist  that  unanimity  amongst  the 
members  so  necessary  for  our  advancement,  and  we  have  not  that 
example  set  us  from  head-quarters  which  ought  to  be  our  guide, 
for  I  have  been  well  informed  that  there  was  at  one  time,  if  not 
at  present,  a  great  want  of  harmony  at  our  College  in  Camden 
Town,  which  has  driven  away  some  of  the  most  valuable  teachers 
from  that  school.  I  am  also  sorry  to  observe  that  discord  and 
personalities  have  lately  crept  in  at  the  meetings  of  the  Council, 
— a  thing  much  to  be  deprecated,  and  which,  I  am  persuaded,  will 
have  a  very  injurious  effect  in  retarding  our  elevation, — and  I  do 
trust  there  will  be  no  repetition  of  such  unbecoming  conduct,  but 
that  kindness  and  urbanity  will  pervade  their  future  meetings,  and 
that  their  best  energies  will  be  put  forth  for  the  interests  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  profession.  1  can  confidently  assert  that  there 
is  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  provincial  members  to 
support  the  Council  in  their  efforts.  Do  not  then  disappoint  us  ; 
prove  that  our  confidence  is  not  misplaced,  let  there  be  more  united 
and  progressive  action,  and  then  the  next  time  I  have  the  honour 
of  proposing  this  toast  I  shall  be  able  to  congratulate  the  pro¬ 
fession  on  the  good  results  that  have  been  attained,  and  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  still  further  achievements.  Gentlemen,  I  give  you  the 
Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  and  the  President,  Mr.  Field. 

Mr.  Field,  in  reply,  said  there  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  what  Mr,  Dray  had  said,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  hands  of  the  Council  were  very  much  tied.  In  the  first 
place,  they  had  no  funds,  except  those  derived  from  examination 
fees,  and  if  they  were  to  adopt  a  severer  examination  they  would 
reduce  their  annual  income ;  besides,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
profession,  it  was  questionable  whether  the  Council  would  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Schools,  if  they  attempted  to  establish  severer  ex¬ 
amination  tests.  Neither  was  it  the  fault  of  the  Council  that  they 
had  not  an  Act  for  the  protection  of  the  profession,  similar  to  that 
granted  to  the  medical  profession.  They  had  done  what  they  could 
to  obtain  an  Act  to  make  it  a  punishable  offence  for  any  one  to  call 
himself  a  veterinary  surgeon  who  had  not  got  a  diploma ;  their 
efforts  had  been  frustrated  ;  but  he  might  state  that  it  was  their 
intention  to  try  again,  and  he  had  little  doubt,  by  the  aid  of  the 
united  profession,  they  would  succeed. 

Mr.  Naylor  then  proposed  the  “Veterinary  Schools.”  In  the 
remarks  he  made,  complained  of  the  little  advance  that  had  been 
made  in  veterinary  education,  especially  in  England :  the  progress 
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they  made  in  this  country  was  not  equal  to  that  made  in  Scotland ; 
but  one  great  thing  to  be  attended  to  was,  preparing  young  men 
with  a  suitable  education  before  they  went  to  College,  and  he 
thought  all  students  ought  to  pass  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  exa¬ 
mination,  or  else  submit  to  a  preliminary  examination  similar  to 
that  of  medical  students. 

He  was  also  of  opinion  that  Government  ought  to  aid  the 
schools  with  funds,  the  same  as  they  did  in  foreign  countries  : 
they  would  then,  as  a  profession,  be  able  to  obtain  that  protection 
from  Government  to  which  they  were  so  well  entitled. 

Professor  Williams  (Edinburgh)  acknowledged  the  toast.  He 
said  he  was  glad  that  the  veterinary  schools  were  self-supporting,  and 
would  much  rather  that  they  should  remain  so  than  depend  upon 
the  State  for  support.  In  Edinburgh  as  thorough  a  veterinary 
education  was  given  as  it  was  possible  within  the  short  time 
students  were  compelled  to  attend.  Medicine,  surgery,  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  chemistry  were  amongst  the  branches  taught ;  and 
he  might  say  that  in  Dr.  Young,  who  had  studied  not  only  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Glasgow,  but  in  Germany  and  France,  they  had  one  of 
the  best  physiological  lecturers  of  the  day.  They  had  lately  esta¬ 
blished  a  summer  course,  which,  although  it  had  not  been  largely 
attended,  would  be  continued  ;  and  an  inducement  had  been  offered 
to  students  to  go  through  an  extended  curriculum  by  Miss  Dick 
(sister  of  the  late  Professor  Dick),  who  had  established  two 
bursaries  of  5630  per  annum  for  three  years.  (Applause.)  He 
reminded  the  meeting  that  there  could  not  be  preliminary  exa¬ 
minations  unless  the  subject  were  taken  up  by  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  College ;  but  whether  this  was  obtained  or  not,  he  was  con¬ 
fident  such  was  the  desire  to  elevate  their  profession,  that  it  would 
not  be  long  before  its  honours  would  be  aspired  to  by  men  of  the 
highest  respectability. 

Mr.  Broughton  then  proposed,  “The  Veterinary  Examiners,” 
which  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Field. 

Mr.  Howell  then  gave  “  The  Veterinary  Profession,”  which  was 
responded  to  by  JMr.  P.  Paylor^  in  his  usual  eloquent  and  impressive 
manner. 

The  Chairman  then  proposed,  “  The  National  Veterinary  Bene¬ 
volent  and  Mutual  Defence  Society ;”  and  in  doing  so  spoke  with 
great  earnestness  and  at  considerable  length  on  the  necessity  which 
existed  for  a  benevolent  fund,  and  how  far  we  were  behind  the 
age  in  having  no  such  fund  from  which  we  might  dispense  relief, 
however  small,  to  those  members  of  our  profession  who  through 
sickness  or  other  causes  over  which  they  had  no  control,  were  in 
reduced  circumstances.  Of  the  Defence  portion  of  the  Society 
they  already  possessed  evidence,  not  only  of  the  requirements  of 
such  a  Society,  but  of  its  usefulness. 

Mr.  Gibson  replied  to  the  toast,  and  in  doing  so  suggested  that  a 
special  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  members  of  the  profession  for 
funds  to  place  the  Benevolent  branch  of  the  Society  in  a  position  of 
usefulness. 
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Prof.  Williams,  in  proposing  the  next  toast,  that  of  the  Pro¬ 
vincial  Veterinary  Medical  Associations,  said  he  did  so  with  peculiar 
pleasure,  in  the  first  place,  because  he  had  personally  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  their  fo];mation  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  still  felt 
a  great  interest  in  their  success ;  and  secondly,  because  he  found 
coupled  with  the  toast  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas  Greaves,  a  man 
who  had  made  the  subject  of  veterinary  medical  associations  pecu¬ 
liarly  his  own,  and  to  whom  the  profession  was  very  much  in¬ 
debted  for  the  very  great  interest  he  had  taken  in  their  success. 
These  associations  had  done  a  great  amount  of  good,  and  would 
continue  to  do  a  great  amount  of  good,  if  members  would  only 
attend  their  meetings,  and  avail  themselves  of  their  advantages. 
He  had  only  to  point  to  the  formation  of  this  Society  as  an  evidence 
that  they  had  done  good,  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Provincial 
Medical  Associations,  this  one  would  not  have  succeeded.  He  was 
glad  to  see  them  extending  over  the  country,  and  had  no  doubt 
that  wherever  they  were  established  their  influence  would  be  felt 
for  good. 

Mr.  Greaves,  in  responding  said,  I  have  found  it  has  previously 
been  the  case  in  every  district  in  which  veterinary  medical  associa¬ 
tions  have  been  established,  that  shyness,  misunderstandings  and 
bitter  heart-burnings,  have  existed  amongst  some  of  the  members  of 
the  profession,  and  even  between  whole  families  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
duration ;  and  in  every  instance  baneful  effects  have  attended 
such  conditions.  The  object  of  these  associations  is  to  cause  this 
spirit  to  subside  and  substitute  for  it  a  friendly,  cheerful,  frank, 
gentlemanly  feeling  and  conduct.  I  have  all  along  been  strongly 
advising  that  members  should  not  stand  cavilling  and  quibbling 
about  this  or  that  assumed  unprofessional  conduct,  and  saying,  I 
will  not  sit  at  the  same  table,  or  meet  at  the  association  such  and 
such  a  one,  unless  he  apologises  to  me  for  such  and  such  an  act 
done  to  me  at  such  and  such  a  time,  for  then  commences  an  end¬ 
less  process  of  fending  and  proving.  Now,  Gentlemen,  I  look  upon 
it  that  this  is  a  fallacious  way  of  proceeding;  I  believe  in  it  to  be 
as  Professor  Simonds  and  Gamgee  said  of  the  cattle  plague, 
“  That  the  greatest  danger  of  perpetuating  the  cattle  plague,  was  in 
attempting  to  cure  it.'’  This  is  exactly  what  I  say  about  these 
grievances,  a  few  of  which  may  be  real,  very  many  imaginary.  I 
advise  in  all  such  cases  the  same  treatment  as  those  wise  professors 
recommended  to  Government  with  a  view  to  cure  the  cattle  plague, 
viz.,  “stamp  it  out.”  Stamp  it  out  ;  let  it  be  buried  ;  set  your  foot 
upon  it ;  let  bygones  be  bygones,  both  with  individuals  and  also 
with  bodies  of  men  in  our  profession  ;  and  commence  afresh  with 
these  associations.  Whenever  you  meet  each  other,  whether  it  be 
in  the  hunting  field,  in  the  horse-fair,  in  the  cattle  market,  in  the 
lane,  in  the  street,  or  in  the  sick-box,  meet  each  other  with  an  open 
hand,  an  open  countenance  and  an  open  heart ;  be  frank  and  candid 
with  each  other ;  treat  each  other  as  gentlemen,  and,  depend  upon 
it,  this  example  will  teach  the  public  to  treat  you  as  gentlemen  ;  let 
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ns  defend  each  other’s  honour  behind  each  other’s  back,  as  we  would 
do  before  each  other’s  face  ;  whenever  and  wherever  we  may  happen 
to  meet,  let  us  meet  each  other  cheerfully,  and  at  once  enter  into 
some  pleasing  and  profitable  topic  of  discourse  ;  relate  some  in¬ 
teresting  case  ;  show  to  what  you  attributed  its  recovery,  &c.,  &c. 
Such  meetings  as  these  will  always  prove  profitable  and  will  bear 
reflection  ;  if  this  spirit  and  practice  became  general,  we  should 
soon  feel  it  to  be  a  much  greater  pleasure  to  meet  a  veterinary 
surgeon  than  to  meet  any  other  man — not  as  used  to  be  the  case 
in  the  days  before  the  establishment  of  these  veterinary  medical 
associations,  to  shun  one  another,  and  always  depreciate  each 
other  behind  each  other’s  back.  You  are  aware.  Gentlemen,  that 
two  other  associations  have  been  formed,  viz,,  The  Edinburgh 
Veterinary  Medical  Association,  and  The  Eastern  Counties  Veter¬ 
inary  Medical  Association.  The  president  of  the  last  named  delivered 
a  most  excellent  and  exhaustive  address  the  other  day.  Now,  if  all 
these  associations  be  conducted  in  a  right  spirit,  and  supported  in  a 
proper  manner,  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
they  will  become  organs  of  the  greatest  usefulness  and  power  in 
the  veterinary  profession,  in  hastening  forward  every  great  and 
good  movement.  They  can  contribute  a  great  help  to  the  colleges, 
also  to  the  council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  by 
showing  those  bodies  what  are  the  wishes  of  the  body  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  upon  the  various  questions  of  the  day.  They  can  materially 
assist  those  bodies  in  effecting  an  unanimity  amongst  themselves. 
They  can  materially  assist  those  bodies  in  carrying  out  the  initiatory 
examination.  They  can  assist  them  in  successfully  adopting  the 
apprenticeship  system  for  the  veterinary  student ;  and  last,  though 
not  least,  they  can  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  the  council  and  the 
parliamentary  committee  of  that  council,  in  obtaining  an  Act  of 
Parliament  whereby  the  profession  shall  become  raised  to  a  status 
in  which  every  true  lover  of  his  profession  yearns  to  see  it 
occupying. 

George  Morgan,  Hon.  Sec. 
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The  twentieth  quarterly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at 
Grey’s  Adelphi  Hotel,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  Friday,  October  16th, 
1868.  The  members  present  were — Messrs.  D.  Dudgeon,  S.  Scott, 
W.  Marshall,  R.  Brydon,  R.  Hall,  D.  McGregor,  W.  S.  Moore,  J. 
Meikle,  C.  Stephenson,  J.  Goften,  and  the  Honorary  Secretary.  In 
the  absence  of  the  President  (Mr.  C.  Hunting),  Mr.  Dudgeon  took 

the  chair.  ,  i  i  ^  j 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were  read  and  conlirmed. 

Mr.  W.  Marshall  then  read  his  paper  on  some  of  the  abnormal 
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consequences  of  castration,  whicli  was  listened  to  with  attention, 
and  followed  by  a  discussion  in  which  many  members  took  part. 
It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  McGregor, 
that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Mr.  Marshall  for  his  valuable  paper, 
which  was  carried  by  acclamation.  The  election  of  office-bearers 
was  then  proceeded  with.  Mr.  Dudgeon  proposed,  and  M!r.  Moore 
seconded,  that  Mr.  T.  Pews  be  elected  President  for  the  ensuing 
year. — Carried  unanimously.  It  was  proposed  by  Mr.  McGregor, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  that  Mr.  Brydon  be  elected  a 
Vice  -  President. — Carried.  Proposed  by  Mr.  Dudgeon,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Gofton,  that  Mr.  Hall  be  elected  a  Vice-Pre¬ 
sident, — Carried.  Mr.  Brydon  proposed,  and  Mr.  McGregor 
seconded,  that  Mr.  Dudgeon  be  retained  as  Treasurer. — Carried. 
Proposed  by  Mr.  Dudgeon,  that  Mr.  Meikle  be  elected  Secretary  ; 
seconded  by  Mr.  Moore,  and  carried.  Proposed  by  Mr,  Brydon, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Dudgeon,  that  Messrs.  H.  E.  Wilkinson,  C. 
Stephenson,  H.  Hunter,  D.  McGregor,  J,  Goften  and  Mr.  S.  Moore 
be  Councilmen  for  the  ensuing  year. — Carried,  A  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Chairman  having  been  given,  the  meeting  separated. 

John  Meikle,  Hon.  Sec. 
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A  Special  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  North  of  Scotland  Vete¬ 
rinary  Medical  Association  was  held  in  the  Mechanics’  Hall  Buildings, 
Aberdeen,  on  Saturday  the  24th  October,  Mr.  Dewar,  the  President, 
in  the  chair.  The  following  members  were  present; — Messrs.  Hart, 
Elton ;  Stewart,  Rothiemay ;  Cassie,  New  Machar ;  Masson,  Kin- 
tore  ;  Bird,  Bervie ;  Diack,  Old  Meldrum ;  Barron,  Cullerlie ; 
Barron  Neils,  Turriff;  Millis,  Inverurie;  Duguid,  Udny;  Keith, 
Strichen ;  McDonald,  Lonmad ;  Thompson,  Aberdeen ;  Taylor, 
Aberdeen;  Grant,  Tyvir;  Cameron,  Kincaurrir;  Robbie,  Banchory 
Lernau  ;  Tait,  Elgin  ;  Robertson,  Stonehaven ;  Bell,  Fraserburgh  ; 
Berry,  Inverurie ;  and  Robertson,  Dudwick, 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  having  been  read  and  ap¬ 
proved  of,  the  president  called  upon  Mr.  Stewart  to  open  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  ‘  Puerperal  Fever.’  Mr.  Stewart  went  into  the  cause, 
nature,  and  treatment  of  the  disease  at  considerable  length.  Most 
of  the  members  present  took  part  in  the  discussion,  the  majority  of 
them  seemed  to  consider  bloodletting  in  milk  fever  opposite  to 
good  practice,  butj  strongly  advocated  the  use  of  mild  laxatives, 
stimulants,  and  good  nursing.  The  essayist  seemed  to  have  more 
success  than  any  of  the  other  members  appeared  to  have.  Out  of 
twenty-nine  cases  he  had  under  his  treatment  the  present  year, 
he  only  had  two  which  trrminated  fatally.  His  essay  having 
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appeared  in  full  in  the  Veterinarian  for  September,  it  is  needless 
to  give  a  rehearsal  of  his  mode  of  treatment. 

The  next  business  that  came  before  the  meeting  was  the  subject  of 
a  Veterinary  Charter  for  Scotland.  The  President  enumerated  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  which  would  accrue  from  having  a 
Scotch  charter  ;  the  majority  of  the  members  were  inclined  to  con¬ 
sider  that  the  advantages  would  more  than  counterbalance  the  dis¬ 
advantages,  in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  Cassie,  New  Machar, 
moved  “That  the  North  of  Scotland  Veterinary  Medical  Association 
is  desirous  that  a  Veterinary  Charter  for  Scotland  should  be  ob¬ 
tained,  providing  it  were  formed  on  a  proper  footing,  and  the  vete¬ 
rinary  profession  in  Scotland  sufficiently  represented.”  Mr.  Keith 
of  Strichen  seconded. 

Mr.  Thompson,  Aberdeen,  proposed  as  amendment,  “  That  this 
Society  considers  the  present  agitation  uncalled-for,  and  moves  that 
the  subject  be  dropped  until  a  future  meeting.”  Mr.  Stewart, 
Rothiemay,  seconded,  and  was  supported  by  Messrs.  Robertson, 
Stonehaven  ;  Robbie,  Banchory,  Ternau ;  M‘  Donald,  Lonmay ; 
Duguid,  Udny,  and  Robertson,  Dudwick. 

Mr.  Cassie’s  motion  was  carried  by  a  considerable  majority. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair 
terminated  the  business  of  the  meeting. 
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MONTHLY  MEETING  OF  COUNCIL,  November  4th,  1868. 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  President,  in  the 
chair. 

In  the  course  of  the  meeting  several  important  subjects 
were  discussed  relating  to  the  Exhibition  Show  of  1869  at 
Manchester,  Agricultural  Education  and  the  Editorship  of 
the  Journal.  The  Council,  adopting  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  elected  as  Joint  Editor  and  Secretary  Mr.  Jenkins, 
who  is  at  present  discharging  the  duties  of  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary,  Curator,  and  Librarian  of  the  Geological  Society  of 
London:  he  is  also  the  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
that  Society,  and  Sub-Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 

Science.^^  ... 

Referring  to  the  subject  of  the  annual  exhibition  of 

stock,  Mr.  Jacob  Wilson  called  attention  to  the  present 
system  of  veterinary  inspection  in  the  show-yard,  and  moved 
that  at  the  Manchester  show  in  1869  no  veterinary  inspection 
of  horses  be  required,  except  when  considered  necessary  by 
the  judges,  who  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  veterinary 
inspectors.  This  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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SMITHFIELD  CLUB. 

* 

A  MEETING  of  the  Smithfield  Club  was  held  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  Nov.  4th,  1868;  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Council  were  read  and  con¬ 
firmed. 

Authority  was  given  for  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken 
for  obtaining  the  licence  for  holding  the  show  as  last  year. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  Walsingham,  seconded  by  Lord 
Tredegar,  it  was  resolved — 

That'-  the  Council  expresses  its  opinion  that  all  cattle 
exhibited  at  the  Smithfield  Show  should,  under  proper 
regulations,  be  allowed  to  be  removed  into  the  country  at 
the  close  of  the  show.^^ 

The  following  Committee  were  appointed  as  a  deputation 
to  wait  on  the  Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council  to  urge 
the  same,  viz.,  the  Stewards,  Honorary-Secretary,  Mr. 
Clayden,  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.P. ;  and  the  same  Com¬ 
mittee  was  authorised  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
as  to  disinfecting  cattle-conveyances,  &c. 

On  Tuesday,  Nov.  l6th,  the  deputation  had  an  interview 
wdth  the  Lord  President.  The  concession  which  was  sough* 
w’^as  granted,  with  the  proviso  that  no  animals  which  have  • 
been  in  the  metropolis  for  more  than  seven  days  previously 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  show. 


OBITUARY. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  R.  Walters,  M.R.C.V.S., 
Birmingham,  after  a  protracted  illness.  His  diploma  bears  date 
January  29th,  1840. 

Also  of  Arthur  Henry  Statham,  Derby.  Diploma  dated  April 
29th,  1858  ;  and  of  George  Brown,  Pendleton.  Diploma  dated 
December  22nd,  1858. 
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